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CLtMSON  UNIVERSITY  I  IRRart 


ENGLISH  FLUENCY 

Clemson  University  has  established  a  policy  to  assure  that 
all  instructional  activities  are  conducted  by  individuals 
possessing  appropriate  proficiency  in  written  and  oral  use 
of  the  English  language.  Instructional  activities  include 
lectures,  recitation  or  discussion  sessions,  and  laborato- 
ries. The  individuals  to  be  certified  include  full-time  and 
part-time  faculty,  graduate  teachers  of  record,  graduate 
teaching  assistants,  and  graduate  laboratory  assistants  for 
whom  English  is  not  the  first  la 


A  stlident  who  experiences  difficulty  with  an  instructor's 
written  or  oral  English  and  who  wishes  to  seek  relief  must 
do  so  prior  to  the  seventh  meeting  of  a  50-minute  class 
and  prior  to  the  fifth  meeting  of  a  90-minute  class  in  regu- 
lar semesters.  In  the  five-week  summer  sessions,  relief  must 
be  sought  prior  to  the  third  class  meeting. 

The  procedure  is  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  The  student  must  quickly  bring  the  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  instructor's  department  chair  either  directly 
or  through  a  faculry  member  such  as  the  student's  advisor 
That  department  chair  will  assess  the  complaint  and,  if 
deemed  valid,  offer  an  appropriate  remedy  within  two  days. 

b.  A  student  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  department 
chair's  decision  or  the  relief  suggested,  may  appeal  within 
two  days  to  a  five-member  hearing  panel  comprised  of 
three  faculty  members  and  two  students  appointed  by  the 
Senior  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Students  with  questions  should  contact  the  Associate  Dean 
of  Undergraduate  Academic  Services,  101  Sikes  Hall. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

Clemson  University,  in  compliance  with  Titles  VI  and 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  and  Sections  503 
and  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  does  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  disability  in  any  of  its  policies,  procedures,  or 
practices;  nor  does  the  University,  in  compliance  with  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended,  and  Section  402  of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Readjustment  Act  of  1974,  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployees or  applicants  for  employment  on  the  basis  of  their 
age  or  because  they  are  disabled  veterans  or  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era.  Clemson  University  conducts  its  pro- 
grams and  activities  involving  admission,  access,  treat- 
ment, employment,  teaching,  research,  and  public  service 
in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner  as  prescribed  by  Federal 
laws  and  regulations. 

In  conformance  with  University  policy  and  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  1 1246,  as  amended.  Section  503  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  Section  402  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Act  of  1974,  Clemson 
University  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  above  may  be  addressed  to  the 
following: 


Executive  Secretary 
Clemson  University  Board  of  Tr 
201  Sikes  Hall 
Clemson  University 
Clemson,  SC  29634 


Director,  Office  for  Access  and  Equity 
E-103  Martin  Hall 
Clemson  University 
Clemson,  SC  29634 

Director,  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
Department  of  Education 
Washington,  DC  20201 


FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS 
AND  PRIVACY  ACT 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974 
(FERPA)  affords  eligible  students  certain  rights  with  re- 
spect to  their  education  records.  They  are  as  follows; 


1 .  The  right  to  inspect  and  review  the  student's  edu 
records  (provided  the  student  has  not  waived  this  right) 
within  45  days  of  the  day  the  University  receives  a  request 

for  access. 

Students  should  submit  to  the  registrar,  dean,  head  of  the 
academic  department,  or  other  appropriate  official,  a  writ- 
ten request  identifying  the  record(s)  they  wish  to  inspect. 

The  University  official  will  make  arrangements  for  access 
and  notify  the  student  of  the  time  and  place  where  the 
records  may  be  inspected.  If  the  records  are  not  maintained 
by  the  University  official  to  whom  the  request  was  sub- 
mitted, that  official  shall  advise  the  student  of  the  correct 
official  to  whom  the  request  should  be  addressed. 

2.  The  right  to  request  the  amendment  of  the  student's 
education  records  that  the  student  believes  are  inaccurate 
or  misleading. 

Students  may  ask  the  University  to  amend  a  record  that 
they  believe  is  inaccurate  or  misleading.  To  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  an  education  record,  the  student  should  write 
to  the  registrar  or  other  University  official  responsible  for 
the  record  and  clearly  identify  the  part  of  the  record  he/she 
wants  changed  and  specify  why  it  is  inaccurate  or  mislead- 
ing. If  the  University  official  decides  not  to  amend  the  record 
as  requested  by  the  student,  the  University  official  will  no- 
tify his/her  vice  president.  The  vice  president  will  then  no- 
tify the  student  of  his/her  right  to  a  hearing  regarding  the 
request  for  an  amendment.  Additional  information  regard- 
ing the  hearing  procedures  will  be  provided  to  the  student 
when  notified  of  his/her  right  to  a  hearing. 

Note:  The  challenge  of  a  student  under  this  paragraph  is 
limited  to  information  which  relates  directly  to  the  stu- 
dent and  which  the  student  asserts  is  inaccurate  or  mis- 
leading. With  regard  to  a  student's  grade,  this  right  does 
not  permit  the  student  to  contest  a  grade  on  the  grounds 
that  a  higher  grade  is  deserved,  but  only  to  show  that  the 
grade  has  been  inaccurately  recorded. 

3.  The  right  to  consent  to  the  disclosure  of  personally- 
identifiable  information  contained  in  the  student's  educa- 
tion records,  except  to  the  extent  that  FERPA  authorizes 
disclosure  without  consent. 


One  exception  which  permits  disclosure  without  ( 
is  disclosure  to  school  officials  with  legitimate  edu 
interest.  A  school  official  is  a  person  employed  by  the 
University;  a  person  or  company  with  whom  the  Univer- 
sity has  contracted  (such  as  an  attorney,  auditor,  or  collec- 
tion agent);  a  person  serving  on  the  board  of  trustees;  or  a 
student  serving  on  an  official  committee,  such  as  a  disci- 
plinary or  grievance  committee,  or  assisting  another  Uni- 
versity official  in  performing  his  or  her  tasks.  A  school 
official  has  a  legitimate  educational  interest  if  the  official 
needs  to  review  an  education  record  in  order  to  fulfill  his/ 
her  professional  responsibilities. 

Upon  request,  the  University  discloses  education  records 
without  consent  to  officials  of  another  school  in  which  a 
student  seeks  or  intends  to  enroll. 

4.  The  right  to  refuse  to  permit  the  designation  of  any  or  all 
of  the  following  categories  of  personally- identifiable  infor- 
mation as  directory  information,  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  above  restrictions  on  disclosure;  student's  full  name, 
home  address  and  telephone  number,  campus  address  and 
telephone  number,  campus  e-mail  address,  state  of  residence, 
date  and  place  of  birth,  marital  status,  academic  class,  class 
schedule  and  class  roster,  name  of  advisor,  major  field  of 
study,  including  the  college,  division,  department  or  pro- 


gram in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  participation  in  offi- 
cially recognized  activities  and  sports,  weight  and  height  of 
members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance  and  gradu- 
ation, degrees  and  honors  and  awards  received  including 
selection  to  a  dean's  list  or  honorary  organization  and  the 
grade  point  average  of  students  selected,  and  the  most  pre- 
vious educational  institution  attended.  Photographic,  video, 
or  electronic  images  of  students  taken  and  maintained  by 
the  University  are  also  considered  directory  information. 

Directory  information  may  be  disclosed  by  the  University 
for  any  purpose,  at  its  discretion.  Any  student  wishing  to 
exercise  his/her  right  to  refuse  to  permit  the  designation 
of  any  or  all  of  the  above  categories  as  directory  informa- 
tion must  give  written  notification  to  the  Registration  Ser- 
vices Office  (E-206  Martin  Hall)  by  the  last  day  to  regis- 
ter for  the  enrollment  period  concerned  as  published  in 
the  Clemson  University  calendar. 

5.  TTie  right  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  concerning  alleged  failures  by  Clemson  Uni- 
versity to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  FERPA.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  office  that  administers  FERPA  is 
Family  Policy  Compliance  Office,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  600  Independence  Avenue  SW,  Washington, 
DC  20202-4605. 

FAMILY  PERSONAL  PRIVACY  ACT 

The  South  Carolina  Family  Personal  Privacy  Act  (SC 
Code  30-2-10  et.  seq.)  defines  personal  information  as 
"...information  that  identifies  or  describes  an  individual 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  an  individual's  photograph 
or  digitized  image,  social  security  number,  date  of  birth, 
driver's  identification  number,  name,  home  address,  home 
telephone  number,  medical  or  disability  information,  edu- 
cation level,  financial  status,  bank  account(s)  number(s), 
account  or  identification  number  issued  by  and/or  used  by 
any  federal  or  state  governmental  agency  or  private  finan- 
cial institution,  employment  history,  height,  weight,  race, 
other  physical  details,  signature,  biometric  identifiers,  and 
any  credit  records  or  reports." 


Some  of  the  information  in  documents  which  students 
provide  to  Clemson  University  may  be  personal  informa- 
tion as  defined  above.  Pursuant  to  Section  30-2-40  B,  stu- 
dents are  advised  that  this  information  may  be  subject  to 
public  scrutiny  or  release.  They  are  also  advised  that  per- 
sonally-identifiable information  contained  in  these  edu- 
cational records  falls  under  the  federal  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (FERPA).  If 
students  elect  to  opt  out  of  the  release  of  directory  infor- 
mation under  FERPA,  the  University  will  not  release  any 
personal  information  except  as  otherwise  required  or  au- 
thofized  by  law. 

PATENTS  AND  COPYRIGHTS 

All  students  enrolling  in  Clemson  University  do  so  with 
full  understanding  that 

1.  The  University  has  full  ownership  rights  in  any  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  developments  and/or  improvements, 
whether  or  not  patentable  (inventions),  which  are  con- 
ceived, developed,  or  reduced  to  practice  or  caused  to  be 
conceived,  developed,  or  reduced  to  practice  by  under- 
graduate students  during  the  course  of  their  academic  ac- 
tivities conducted  as  part  of  any  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum. Any  such  invention  will  be  handled  by  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  in  the  Faculty  Manual 
of  Clemson  University,  thepertinent  provision  for  which 
appears  as  Part  VI  E  entitled  "Patent  Policy." 

2.  Copyright  ownership  of  any  research  work  will  be  de- 
termined by  University  policy  and  by  policies  of  organiza- 
tions responsible  for  publishing  or  distributing  copyrighted 
material. 

Copies  of  the  policies  on  patents  and  copyrights  are  avail- 
able in  the  individual  departments  and  colleges  and  in 
the  Special  Projects  Office. 
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Academic  Calendar 


ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


Maymester  2003 

Fall  Semester  2003 

May  12,  M 

Late  registration  and  first  day  of  class 

August  17-18,  Su-M 

Orientation 

Mayl3,Tu 

Last  day  to  register;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

August  18-19,  M-Tu 

Late  registration 

May  14,  W 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

August  19,  Tu 

Convocation 

University  without  a  W  grade 

August  20,  W 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

Mayl7,Sa 

Classes  meet 

August  26,  Tu 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

May  19,  M 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

September  2,  Tu 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

May  20,  Tu 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

University  without  final  grades 

September  9,  Tu 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  December 

May  24,  Sa 

Classes  meet 

graduation 

May  27,  Tu 

Examinations 

October  8,  W 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

October  10,  F 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

First  Summer  Session  2003 

University  without  final  grades 

May  19,  M 

Late  registration 

October  20-21,  M-Tu 

Fall  break 

May  20,  Tu 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

November  3,  M 

Registration  for  spring,  Maymester,  and 

May  21,  W 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

summer  terms  begins 

May  23,  F 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

November  26-28,  W-F 

Thanksgiving  holidays 

University  without  a  W  grade 

December  4-5,  Th-F 

Classes  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

June  4,  W 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

December  6-13,  Sa-Sa 

Examinations 

June  5,  Th 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

December  17,  W 

Candidates  may  access  grades  via  TigerLine  or 

University  without  final  grades 

TigerWeb 

June  9,  M 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  August  graduation 

December  18,  Th 

Graduation 

June  24,  Tu 

Examinations 

Spring  Semester  2004 

Second  Summer  Session  2003 

January  4-5,  Su-M 

Orientation 

June  30,  M 

Orientation 

January  5-6,  M-Tu 

Late  registration 

July  l,Tu 

Late  registration 

January  7,  W 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

July  2,  W 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

January  13,  Tu 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

July3,Th 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

January  19,  M 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  holiday 

July  4,  F 

Holiday 

January  21,  W 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

July  8,  Tu 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

University  without  a  W  grade 

January  28,  W 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  May 

July  12,  Sa 

Classes  meet 

commencement 

July  17,  Th 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

February  25,  W 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

July  18,  F 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

February  27,  F 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

University  without  final  grades 

August  6,  W 

Examinations 

March  15-19,  M-F 

Spring  break 

August  8,  F 

Candidates  may  access  grades  via  TigerLine  or 

March  29,  M 

Registration  for  fall  semester  begins 

TigerWeb 

April  3-10,  Sa-Sa 

Honors  and  Awards  Week 

August  9,  Sa 

Graduation 

April  22-23,  Th-F 

Classes  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

April  24-Mayl,  Sa-Sa 

Examinations 

May  6,  Th 

Candidates  may  access  grades  via  TigerLine  or 
TigerWeb 

May  7,  F 

Commencement 

9:30  A.M.  (Colleges  AF&LS,  AA&H,  E&S) 

2:30  P.M.  (Colleges  B&BS,  HE&HD) 

Academic  Calendar 


Maymester  2004 

May  10,  M  Late  registration  and  first  day  of  class 

May  1 1,  Tu  Last  day  to  register;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

May  1 2,  W  Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 
Mayl5,Sa  Classes  meet 

May  1 7,  M  Last  day  for  instnictors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

May  1 8,  Tu  Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 
May  22,  Sa  Classes  meet 

May  25,  Tu  Examinations 

First  Summer  Session  2004 

May  17,  M  Late  registration 

May  18,  Tu  Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

May  19,  W  Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

May  21,  F  Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 
June  2,  W  Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

June  3,  Th  Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 
June  7,  M  Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  August  graduation 

June  22,  Tu  Examinations 

Second  Summer  Session  2004 

June  28,  M  Orientation 

June  29,  Tu  Late  registration 

June  30,  W  Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

July  1 ,  Th  Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

July  5.  M  Holiday 

July  6,  Tu  Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 
July  10,  Sa  Classes  meet 

July  15,  Th  Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

July  16,  F  Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 
August  4,  W  Examinations 

August  6,  F  Candidates  may  access  grades  via  TigerLine  or 

TigerWeb 
August  7,  Sa  Graduation 


Fall  Semester  2004 
August  15-16,  Su-M 
August  16-17,  M-Tu 
August  17,  Tu 
August  18,  W 
August  24,  Tu 
August  3 1 ,  Tu 

September  7,  Tu 

October  6,  W 
October  8,  F 

November  1-2,  M-Tu 
November  3,  W 

November  24-26,  W-F 
December  2-3,  Th-F 
December  4-11,  Sa-Sa 
December  15,  W 

December  16,  Th 

Spring  Semester  2005 
January  9-10,  Su-M 
January  10-11,  M-Tu 
January  12,  W 
January  17,  M 
January  19,  W 
January  26,  W 

February  2,  W 

March  2,  W 
March  4,  F 

March  21-25,  M-F 
April  4,  M 
April  9-16,  Sa-Sa 
April  28-29,  Th-F 
April  30-May  7,  Sa-Sa 
May  12,  Th 

May  13,  F 


Orientation 

Late  registration 

Convocation 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  December 

graduation 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Fall  break 

Registration  for  spring,  Maymester,  and 

summer  terms  begins 

Thanksgiving  holidays 

Classes  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

Examinations 

Candidates  may  access  grades  via  TigerLine  or 

TigerWeb 

Graduation 


Orientation 

Late  registration 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  holiday 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  May 

commencement 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Spring  break 

Registration  for  fall  semester  begins 

Honors  and  Awards  Week 

Classes  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

Examinations 

Candidates  may  access  grades  via  TigerLine  or 

TigerWeb 

Commencement 

9:30  A.M.  (Colleges  AF&LS,  AA&H,  E&S) 

2:30  P.M.  (Colleges  B&BS,  HE&HD) 


hlote:  Dates  on  this  calendar  were  accurate  at  the  time  of  printing.  Dates,  however,  may  change  as  conditions  warrant.  Current  information  is  available 

on  the  Web  at  www. registrar. clemson.edujhcmljrr?  html. 


Administration 


ADMINISTRATION 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Lawrence  M.  Gressette,  Jr.,  Columbia,  Chair 

Louis  B.  Lynn,  Columbia,  Wice  Chair 

Bill  L.  Amick,  Batesburg-Leesville 

John  J.  Britton,  Sumter 

Leon  J.  Hendrix,  Jr.,  Kiawah  Island 

Thomas  C.  Lynch,  Clemson 

Patricia  H.  McAbee,  Greenwood 

Leslie  G.  McCraw,  Greenville 

E.  Smyth  McKissick  III,  Greenville 
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Additional  information  can  he  found  on  the  Weh 
at  u'U'U'.Llt'm.son.ccJu. 

PURPOSE  OF  CATALOG 

The  purpose  of  this  catalog  is  to  give  a  general  de- 
scription of  Clemstin  University  and  to  provide  pro- 
spective students  with  detailed  information  regard- 
ing the  various  colleges  and  departments  within  the 
University  and  curricula  offered  hy  the  University. 
Inasmuch  as  the  educational  process  necessitates 
change,  the  information  and  educational  require- 
ments in  this  catalog  represent  a  flexible  program 
which  may  be  altered  where  such  alterations  are 
thought  to  be  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  students. 

The  provisions  of  this  catalog  do  not  constitute  a 
contract  which  may  be  accepted  by  students 
through  registration  and  enrollment  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change 
without  notice  any  fee,  provision,  offering  or  re- 
quirement in  this  catalog  and  to  determine  whether 
a  student  has  satisfactorily  met  its  requirements  for 
admission  or  graduation.  The  University  further  re- 
serves the  right  to  require  a  student  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  for  cause  at  any  time. 

Each  curriculum  shall  be  governed  by  the  require- 
ments in  effect  on  the  date  of  enrollment.  If  a  stu- 
dent withdraws  from  the  University  and  subse- 
quently returns  or  does  not  remain  continuously 
enrolled  (summers  excluded),  the  requirements  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  return  will  normally  prevail. 

STUDENT 
RESPONSIBILITY 

All  colleges  and  departments  establish  certain  aca- 
demic requirements  that  must  be  met  before  a  de- 
gree is  granted.  Advisors,  department  chairs,  and 
deans  are  available  to  help  the  student  understand 
and  meet  these  requirements;  but  the  student  is  re- 
sponsible for  fulfilling  them.  If,  at  the  end  of  a 
student's  course  of  study,  the  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation have  not  been  satisfied,  the  degree  will  not 
be  granted.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  for  stu- 
dents to  acquaint  themselves  with  all  academic  re- 
quirements throughout  their  college  careers  and  to 
be  responsible  for  completing  all  requirements 
within  prescribed  deadlines  and  time  limits. 

HISTORY 

When  one  man  of  wisdom  and  foresight  can  look 
among  the  despair  of  troubled  times  and  imagine 
what  could  be,  great  things  can  happen.  That  is  what 
the  University's  founder,  Thomas  Green  Clemson, 
was  able  to  do  in  the  post-Civil  War  days.  He  looked 
upon  a  South  that  lay  in  economic  ruin,  once  re- 
marking that  "conditions  are  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme" and  that  "people  are  quitting  the  land."  Still, 
among  the  ashes  he  saw  hope.  Mr.  Clemson  envi- 
sioned what  could  be  possible  if  the  South's  youth 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  in 
scientific  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  He 


once  wrote,  "The  only  hope  we  have  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  (in  the  U.S.)  is  through  the  sci- 
ences, and  yet  there  is  not  one  single  institution  on 
this  continent  where  a  proper  scientific  education 
can  be  obtained."  When  he  was  president  of  the 
Pendleton  Farmers  SiKiety  in  1866,  Mr.  C^lemson 
served  on  a  committee  whose  purpo.se  was  to  pro- 
mote the  idea  of  founding  an  institution  for  "educat- 
ing the  people  in  the  sciences"  and  "which  will  in 
time  secure  permanent  prosperity." 

When  he  died  on  April  6,  1888,  a  series  of  events 
began  that  marked  the  start  of  a  new  era  in  higher 
education  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  especially 
in  the  study  of  science,  agriculture,  and  engineer- 
ing. Mr.  Clemson's  passing  set  the  stage  for  the 
founding  of  the  university  that  bears  his  name — 
the  beginning  of  a  true  "people's  university,"  which 
opened  the  doors  of  higher  education  to  all  South 
Carolinians,  rich  and  poor  alike.  In  his  will,  Mr. 
Clemson  bequeathed  the  Fort  Hill  plantation  and 
a  considerable  sum  from  his  personal  assets  for  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  institution  of  the 
kind  he  envisioned.  He  left  a  cash  endowment  of 
approximately  $80,000  as  well  as  the  814-acre  Fort 
Hill  estate  to  South  Carolina  for  such  a  college. 
The  biggest  obstacle  in  the  creation  of  an  agricul- 
tural college — the  initial  expense — was  removed 
by  Mr.  Clemson's  bequest. 

In  November  1889,  Governor  Richardson  signed 
the  bill  accepting  Thomas  Clemson's  gift.  Soon  af- 
ter a  measure  was  introduced  to  establish  the  Clem- 
son Agricultural  College,  with  its  trustees  becom- 
ing custodians  of  Morrill  Act  and  Hatch  Act  funds 
made  available  for  agricultural  education  and  re- 
search by  federal  legislative  acts.  The  founding  of 
Clemson  Agricultural  College  supplanted  the  South 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics, 
which  had  opened  in  Columbia  in  1880. 

Thomas  Green  Clemson  came  to  the  foothills  of 
South  Carolina  when  he  married  Anna  Maria  Cal- 
houn, daughter  of  South  Carolina's  famous  states- 
man John  C.  Calhoun. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Clemson  was  educated 
at  schools  both  in  the  United  States  and  France, 
where  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  studied  with  prominent  scientists  in  the  pri- 
vate laboratories  of  the  Sorbonne  Royal  College  of 
France,  and  received  his  diploma  as  an  assayer  from 
the  Royal  Mint  in  Paris.  Mr.  Clemson,  then  in  his 
mid- 20s,  returned  to  America  greatly  influenced  by 
his  European  studies.  He  became  a  great  advocate 
of  the  natural  sciences,  achieving  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  mining  engineer  and  a  theorist  in 
agricultural  chemistry.  He  also  was  a  gifted  writer 
whose  articles  were  published  in  the  leading  scien- 
tific journals  of  his  day,  an  artist  and  a  diplomat 
who  represented  the  U.S.  government  as  charge 
d'affaires  to  Belgium  for  almost  seven  years. 

Mr.  Clemson  had  a  lifelong  interest  in  farming  and 
agricultural  affairs.  He  served  as  the  nation's  first 
superintendent  of  agricultural  affairs  (predecessor 
to  the  present  secretary  of  agriculture  position)  and 
actively  promoted  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  in  the 
1850s.  Though  remembered  today  for  these  accom- 
plishments, Thomas  Clemson  made  his  greatest  his- 


torical contribution  when,  as  a  champion  of  for- 
mal scientific  education,  his  life  became  intertwined 
with  the  destiny  of  educational  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  South  Carolina.  Although  he  never 
lived  to  sec  it,  his  dedicated  efforts  culminated  in 
the  founding  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Clemson  was  living 
at  the  Fort  Hill  homeplace,  which  tcxiay  is  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark  and  prt)vides  a  historic  cen- 
terpiece for  the  Clemson  University  campus.  He 
had  inherited  the  house  and  plantation  lands  of  his 
famous  father-in-law,  Senator  Calhoun,  upon  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Clemson  in  1875. 

Clemson  College  formally  opened  in  July  1 893,  with 
an  enrollment  of  446.  From  the  beginning,  the  col- 
lege was  an  all-male  military  schcxjl.  It  remained 
this  way  until  1955,  when  the  change  was  made  to 
"civilian"  status  for  students,  and  Clemson  became 
a  coeducational  institution.  In  1964,  the  college 
was  renamed  Clemson  University  as  the  state  leg- 
islature formally  recognized  the  school's  expanded 
academic  offerings  and  research  pursuits. 

On  November  27,  1989,  the  University  observed 
the  100'''  anniversary  of  the  State's  acceptance  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  Mr.  Clemson's  bequest. 

The  enrollment  of  Clemson  has  grown  from  446 
students  at  the  opening  of  the  University  to  16,876 
for  the  first  semester  2002-2003.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  University,  88,45 1  students  have  been 
awarded  Bachelor's  degrees.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, 426  Associate  degrees,  24,275  Master's,  311 
Education  Specialist,  2,327  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  93  Doctor  of  Education  degrees  have  been 
awarded,  a  total  of  11 5,883  degrees. 

Today,  more  than  a  century  later,  the  University  is 
much  more  than  its  founder  ever  could  have  imag- 
ined. With  its  diverse  learning  and  research  facili- 
ties, the  University  provides  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity not  only  for  the  people  of  the  State,  as  Mr. 
Clemson  dreamed,  but  for  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  throughout  the  country  and  the  world. 

THE  CAMPUS 

The  1,400  acre  University  campus  is  sited  on  the 
former  homestead  of  statesman  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains and  adjacent  to  Lake  Hartwell,  the  campus 
commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  mountains  to 
the  north  and  west,  some  of  which  attain  an  alti- 
tude of  over  5,000  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

The  Norfolk  and  Southern  Railway  and  U.S.  High- 
ways 76  and  123  provide  easy  access  to  the  City  of 
Clemson  and  to  the  University.  Oconee  Qiunty 
Airport  is  four  miles  from  the  library-.  Both  Atlanta 
and  Charlotte  are  two  hours  driving  time  away. 

Campus  architecture  is  a  pleasing  blend  of  tradi- 
tional and  modem  facilities  enhanced  by  a  beauti- 
ful landscape  of  towering  trees,  grassy  expanses,  and 
flowering  plants.  Academic,  administrative,  and 
student  ser\'ice  buildings  on  campus  represent  an 
insured  value  of  $627  million.  Clemson  University's 
real  estate  holdings  include  over  32,0(X)  acres  of 
forestry  and  agricultural  lands  throughout  the  state, 
the  majority  of  which  are  dedicated  to  Clemson's 
research  and  public-service  missions. 


General  Information 


Fort  Hill,  the  former  home  of  John  C.  Calhoun  in- 
herited by  Thomas  Clemson,  and  the  Hanover 
House  are  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  and  are  open  to  the  public.  The  cam- 
pus also  has  two  recognized  Historic  Districts. 

The  Strom  Thurmond  Institute  houses  the  insti- 
tute offices,  Senator  Thurmond's  papers  and  memo- 
rabilia, and  the  special  collections  of  the  Cooper 
Library.  The  Institute  is  a  part  of  an  instructional 
and  public-service  district  that  includes  the  Brooks 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  the  Madren 
Center  for  Continuing  Education. 

MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  mission  of  Clemson  University  is  to  fulfill  the 
convenant  between  its  founder  and  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  to  establish  a  "high  seminary  of 
learning"  through  its  historical  land-grant  respon- 
sibilities of  teaching,  research,  and  extended  pub- 
lic service. 

Clemson  University  is  a  selective,  public,  land-grant 
university  in  a  college-town  setting  along  a  dynamic 
southeastern  corridor.  The  University  is  commit- 
ted to  world-class  teaching,  research,  and  public  ser- 
vice in  the  context  of  general  education,  student 
development,  and  continuing  education.  Clemson's 
desire  is  to  attract  a  capable,  dedicated,  and  diverse 
student  body  of  approximately  12,000  to  14,000  un- 
dergraduate and  4,000  to  5,000  graduate  students, 
with  priority  to  students  from  South  Carolina. 

Clemson  offers  a  wide  array  of  high  quality  bacca- 
laureate programs  built  around  a  distinctive  core 
curriculum.  Graduate  and  continuing  education  of- 
ferings respond  to  the  professions,  while  doctoral 
and  research  programs  contribute  to  the  economic 
future  of  the  state,  nation,  and  world.  The  Univer- 
sity emphasizes  agriculture,  architecture,  business, 
education,  engineering,  natural  resources,  science, 
and  technology.  The  University  also  promotes  ex- 
cellence in  education  and  scholarship  in  selected 
areas  of  the  creative  arts,  health,  human  develop- 
ment, the  humanities,  and  social  sciences.  In  all 
areas,  the  goal  is  to  develop  students'  communica- 
tion and  critical-thinking  skills,  ethical  judgment, 
global  awareness,  and  scientific  and  technological 
knowledge.  Students  remain  the  primary  focus  of 
the  University. 

Just  as  Clemson  values  its  students,  the  University 
also  values  its  faculty  and  staff  who  have  commit- 
ted their  talents  and  careers  to  advance  its  mission. 
Clemson  pledges  to  support  their  work,  to  encour- 
age their  professional  development,  to  evaluate 
their  professional  performance,  and  to  compensate 
them  at  nationally  competitive  levels. 

ACCREDITATION 

Clemson  University  is  accredited  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  ( 1 866  Southern  Lane,  Decatur, 
GA  30033-4097;  telephone  number  404-679-4501 ) 
to  award  the  Bachelor's,  Master's,  Education  Special- 
ist, and  Doctor's  degrees.  Curricula  are  accredited  by 
AACSB  International  (Association  to  Advance  Col- 
legiate Schools  of  Business),  Accreditation  Board  for 
Engineering  and  Technology,  American  Council  for 
Construction  Education,  American  Society  of  Land- 


scape Architects,  Computing  Science  Accreditation 
Board,  National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board, 
National  Association  of  Industrial  Technology,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design, 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Edu- 
cation, National  League  for  Nursing,  NRPA/AALR 
Council  on  Accreditation,  Planning  Accreditation 
Board,  and  Society  of  American  Foresters.  Documen- 
tation of  accreditation  is  available  in  the  college 
deans'  offices. 

ADVISING  POLICY 

To  ensure  that  students  receive  both  personal  and 
professional  assistance  in  navigating  through  cur- 
ricula and  University  requirements  toward  degree 
completion  and  graduation,  the  following  policy  was 
adopted  by  the  Academic  Council.  Each  student  is 
assigned  to  an  academic  advisor  (either  professional 
advisor  or  faculty  advisor)  upon  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Responsibilities  of  the  student  and  the  advi- 
sor are  clearly  delineated  in  the  advising  process.  The 
University  maintains  continual  and  systematic  as- 
sessment of  the  process.  The  University  Academic 
Advising  Committee  is  responsible  for  implement- 
ing specific  guidelines  and  evaluating  effectiveness. 

Goal  I — The  following  University  mission  state- 
ment on  academic  advising  shall  be  widely  dissemi- 
nated and  implemented: 

"Academic  advising  is  an  ongoing  educational  pro- 
cess that  connects  the  student  to  the  University. 
Academic  advising  supports  the  University's  mis- 
sion of  preparing  the  student  for  learning  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  academy.  Academic  advisors 
represent  and  interpret  University  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  the  student  and  help  the  student  navi- 
gate the  academic  and  organizational  paths  of  the 
institution." 

Goal  II — The  University  shall  demonstrate  a  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  effective  academic  under- 
graduate and  graduate  advising  through  appropriate 
recognition,  communication,  policies,  and  funding. 

Goal  III — Each  college  and  department  shall  de- 
velop a  plan  of  action  for  continued  commitment 
to  effective  academic  advising  consistent  with  the 
University's  philosophy. 

Goal  IV — Academic  advisors  (faculty  and  profes- 
sional stafO  shall  demonstrate  effective  academic 
advising  consistent  with  the  University,  college,  and 
departmental  philosophies. 

Goal  V — Students  shall  be  informed  of  their  per- 
sonal responsibilities  in  the  advising  process. 

LIBRARIES 

Clemson's  main  library,  the  Robert  M.  Cooper  Li- 
brary, is  located  at  the  center  of  campus  and  pro- 
vides students  with  a  variety  of  services  and  up-to- 
date  collections.  More  than  1.6  million  items  are 
available  including  books,  periodicals,  microforms, 
government  publications,  and  electronic  materials. 

Many  library  resources  are  available  both  on  and 
off  campus  via  the  online  catalog  and  the  Librar- 
ies' Web  site.  The  Libraries  provide  access  to  sev- 
eral thousand  electronic  journals  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  electronic  indexes,  many  of  which  link  to 
full-text  journal  and  newspaper  articles. 


Among  the  services  the  Libraries  provide  are  cir- 
culation, reference,  interlibrary  loan,  class  instruc- 
tion, and  tours.  Equipment  available  includes  pho- 
tocopiers, scanners,  fax  machines,  and  wireless 
laptops.  Cooper  Library  houses  two  computer  labo- 
ratories maintained  by  DCIT.  There  is  also  Java  City 
Cyber  Cafe  and  a  popular  reading  and  audiobooks 
collection  in  the  library. 

In  addition  to  the  Cooper  Library,  the  University 
Libraries  include  the  Emery  A.  Gunnin  Architec- 
tural Library  in  Lee  Hall  and  the  Special  Collec- 
tions Unit  located  in  the  Strom  Thurmond  Insti- 
tute. A  small  reading  room  containing  periodical 
literature  related  to  chemistry  is  located  in  the 
Hunter  Chemistry  Building. 

Detailed  information  regarding  facilities,  hours  of 
operation,  loan  privileges,  policies,  and  fines  is 
available  at  the  circulation  and  reference  desks  and 
on  the  Libraries'  Web  site  at  www. lib. clemson. edu. 

COMPUTING  FACILITIES 

The  Division  of  Computing  and  Information  Tech- 
nology (DCIT),  on  the  Web  at  dcit.cIermon.edu, 
supports  the  computing  activities  of  students  and 
employees  with  an  extensive  network  of  comput- 
ers. DCIT  maintains  41  computer  labs  throughout 
the  campus,  12  of  which  are  public  access.  The  labs 
contain  high-end  PCs  and  laser  printing  equipment. 
Students  have  access  to  the  Internet,  e-mail,  and 
Microsoft  Office  XP  Professional,  which  includes 
Word  (word  processing),  Excel  (spreadsheet),  and 
PowerPoint  (slide  presentation)  applications. 

C)CIT's  Collaborative  Learning  Environment  (CLE) 
provides  computer  training  and  support  to  faculty, 
staff,  and  students  in  the  use  of  MyCLE,  the  Clem- 
son computer  network,  and  many  desktop  applica- 
tions. MyCLE  is  the  portal  that  provides  managed 
class  and  work  file  space,  Web  tools,  and  services 
that  facilitate  the  use  of  information  technology  in 
teaching  and  research,  and  a  forum  for  collabora- 
tion among  classroom  and  work  place  participants. 
Access  to  MyCLE  services  for  each  course  section 
is  automatically  maintained  through  the  class  en- 
rollment system.  These  Web-based  tools  are  pro- 
vided both  on  and  off  campus.  Information  about 
MyCLE  is  available  from  the  CLE  home  page 
(cle. clemson. edw). 

An  extensive  array  of  computer  hardware  is  housed 
at  the  Information  Technology  Center  (ITC)  in  the 
Clemson  Research  Park.  DCIT  operates  a  statewide 
computing  network  incorporating  processors  from 
a  variety  of  vendors.  The  major  general  purpose 
computers  are  an  IBM  z800  running  the  OS/390 
operating  system  and  a  SUN  E3000  UNIX  system. 
A  host  of  Novell  and  Solaris  servers  provide  com- 
puting resources  for  client-server  computing.  Ap- 
proximately 3,500  PCs  and  work  stations  are  con- 
nected to  the  campus  FDDI/Ethemet  network. 

Computer  training  is  available  through  the  CLE  to 
all  students  and  employees  as  part  of  regular  Uni- 
versity courses,  through  short  courses,  and  through 
special  training  programs.  A  complete  list  of  ser- 
vices is  available  on  the  Web  at  dcic.clemson.edu. 
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CALHOUN  HONORS 
COLLEGE 

Established  in  1962,  Calhoun  Honors  College 
strives  to  enrich  the  educational  experience  of 
highly  motivated,  academically  talented  students 
by  providing  opportunities  for  scholarship  and  re- 
search not  always  available  to  undergraduates. 

Entering  freshmen  are  invited  to  join  the  Calhoun 
Honors  College  based  on  information  taken  from 
the  Application  for  Admission  to  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. Such  information  includes  high  school  rank 
and  grade  point  average,  SAT  and/or  ACT  scores, 
and  other  indicators  of  scholastic  potential.  No  one 
factor  alone  is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  invitation. 

In  considering  candidates  for  admission,  the  Hon- 
ors Office  extends  invitations  to  those  students  who 
show  promise  of  meeting  the  high  academic  stan- 
dards of  the  Honors  College.  Admission  is  highly 
selective  and  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  quality  of  the 
applicant  pool  and  the  availability  of  space  for  fresh- 
men in  the  Honors  College. 

Enrolled  students  may  join  the  program  if  they  have 
a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  3.40  or  higher  as 
full-time  students  at  Clemson  and  have  at  least  four 
semesters  remaining  to  graduate.  To  continue  mem- 
bership, students  must  maintain  a  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio  of  3.40  or  higher  and  must  complete  at 
least  one  honors  course  each  semester. 

The  honors  curriculum  consists  of  two  distinct  pro- 
grams of  study.  To  earn  General  Honors,  students 
must  complete  at  least  six  honors  courses  of  no  less 
than  three  credits  each.  Most  of  the  courses  honors 
students  take  for  General  Honors  also  satisfy 
Clemson's  General  Education  requirements.  De- 
partmental Honors  provides  opportunities  for  in- 
depth  study  and  research  within  the  student's  ma- 
jor. To  receive  honors  credit,  whether  for  General 
Honors  or  Departmental  Honors,  each  honors 
course  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B. 
Detailed  information  can  be  found  in  the  Honors 
Student  Handbook. 

Students  completing  both  General  Honors  and 
Departmental  Honors  are  recognized  at  an  awards 
ceremony  on  the  eve  of  commencement,  at  which 
time  they  are  presented  the  B.  C.  Inabinet  Honors 
Medallion.  This  medallion,  as  well  as  the  student's 
diploma,  transcript,  and  commencement  program, 
recognizes  Honors  graduates  as  Calhoun  Honors 
College  scholars. 

In  addition  to  the  intellectual  challenge  of  Hon- 
ors, advantages  of  membership  include  priority 
course  scheduling,  honors  housing  (on  a  space- 
available  basis),  extended  library  loan  privileges, 
and  special  lectures  and  cultural  events. 

Calhoun  Honors  College  is  institutionally  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  Dixon  Fellows  Program 
which  helps  students  prepare  to  compete  for 
Rhodes,  Marshall,  Truman,  Fulbright,  and  other 
prestigious  extramural  fellowships. 


COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 

The  Cixiperativc  Education  Program  is  a  planned 
program  in  which  students  combine  alternate  peri- 
ods of  academic  study  and  periods  of  related  work 
with  a  participating  business,  industry,  agency,  or 
organization.  Work  periods  normally  take  place  dur- 
ing the  sophomore  and  junior  years  (including  sum- 
mers), while  the  freshman  and  senior  years  are  spent 
in  full-time  study. 

Students  may  qualify  to  participate  in  the  Gxipera- 
tive  Education  Program  by  satisfactorily  completing 
30  credit  hours  of  academic  work.  Transfer  students 
may  qualify  in  one  semester.  Three,  four,  or  five  co- 
op work  periods  are  projected  and  included  in  each 
student  referral.  Usually  two  students  from  the  same 
academic  area  are  paired  to  fill  a  full-time  position. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Education 
Program  pay  a  nominal  registration  fee  each  semes- 
ter or  summer  session  which  coincides  with  their 
work  period.  That  fee  enables  students  to  maintain 
student  status  and  participate  in  student  activities 
and  services  that  are  normally  associated  with  en- 
rollment at  the  University;  however,  the  fee  does 
not  cover  the  cost  of  tuition  for  academic  courses, 
health  service,  or  any  of  the  other  benefits  normally 
associated  with  the  standard  University  fee.  In  re- 
sponding to  insurance,  tax,  loans,  and  other  ques- 
tionnaires about  status,  the  University  classifies  a 
student  on  work  assignment  as  a  full-time  continu- 
ing student.  The  work  assignment  is  considered  an 
integral  part  of  the  student's  education,  but  no  aca- 
demic credit  is  awarded  for  this  experience. 

STUDY  AND  WORK 
ABROAD  PROGRAMS 

Through  the  Study  Abroad  Office,  students  may 
choose  from  a  variety  of  programs  offered  overseas. 
Programs  are  varied  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  most  stu- 
dents, such  as  the  exchange  programs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  Universidad  Cato- 
lica  de  Santiago  in  Chile,  University  of  Newcastle 
in  Australia,  and  University  Rovira  i  Virgili  in 
Spain.  There  are  programs  for  every  academic  ma- 
jor at  Clemson  University.  Programs  abroad  are  of- 
fered in  Australia,  Belgium,  Chile,  China,  Czech 
Republic,  Ecuador,  England,  France,  Germany,  Ja- 
pan, Mexico,  Portugal,  Russia,  Scotland,  Spain,  and 
more.  Both  Clemson  Programs  Abroad  and  the  In- 
ternational Student  Exchange  Program  (ISEP)  al- 
low students  to  enroll  and  pay  fees  directly  to  Clem- 
son while  they  study  abroad.  With  the  ISEP  pro- 
gram, students  study  for  a  semester  or  an  academic 
year  at  one  of  more  than  80  institutions  world-wide. 
Transfer  credit  usually  applies  within  the  major  with 
prior  academic  department  approval.  Financial  aid 
and  scholarships  may  also  transfer  for  many  of  the 
programs  abroad. 

Internships  and  work  abroad  programs  are  also  avail- 
able. Applications  are  usually  due  in  October  for 
spring  programs,  in  February  for  fall  and  academic 
year  programs,  and  in  April  for  summer  programs. 
Interested  students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the 
Study  Abroad  Coordinator,  E-306  Martin  Hall,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  semester  and  throughout  the 
academic  year  to  explore  their  opportunities  abroad. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS 
Air  Force  and  Army 

The  Departments  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army 
maintain  ROTC  units  at  Clemson  University.  Their 
mission  is  to  produce  officers  of  high  quality  for 
technical  and  nontechnical  careers  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  Army.  Two,  three,  and  four-year  programs 
are  available.  The  four-year  program  consists  of  the 
basic  course  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  the 
advanced  course  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Scholarships,  available  to  selected  ROTC  students, 
pay  for  tuition,  books,  and  laboratory  expenses,  in 
addition  to  a  variable  stipend  ranging  from  $250- 
400  per  month  during  the  schcwl  year.  Nonschol- 
arship  advanced  cadets  also  receive  a  stipend.  Ba- 
sic course  credit  may  be  awarded  to  students  hav- 
ing prior  military  service. 

Selected  advanced  Air  Force  cadets  receive  flight 
training  at  government  expense.  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  duty  can  be  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

Cadets  who  complete  the  Advanced  or  Professional 
Course  and  satisfy  commissioning  requirements  are 
appointed  Second  Lieutenants.  Ample  opportunity 
exists  for  graduate  study  in  both  services,  with  tem- 
porary deferments  possible. 

HONOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Clemson  University  has  a  number  of  academic  hon- 
orary societies  which  recognize  outstanding  schol- 
arship by  students,  faculty,  and  staff. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta  (Pre-Medical) 

Alpha  Epsilon  Lambda  (Graduate  Students) 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (Freshmen) 

Alpha  Pi  Mu  (Industrial  Engineering) 

Alpha  Zeta  (Agriculture) 

Beta  Alpha  Psi  (Accounting) 

Blue  Key  (Juniors  and  Seniors) 

Calhoun  Honors  Society  (Honors  College) 

Chi  Epsilon  (Civil  Engineering) 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  (Electrical  and  Computer 

Engineering) 
Eta  Sigma  Gamma  (Health  Education) 
Golden  Key  National  Honor  Society  (Juniors 

and  Seniors) 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education) 
Keramos  (Ceramic  and  Materials  Engineering) 
Mortar  Board  (Seniors) 
Mu  Beta  Psi  (Music) 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa  (Leadership) 
Order  of  Omega  (Seniors) 
Phi  Kappa  Phi 
Phi  Psi  (Textiles) 
Phi  Sigma  Pi  (Honorary) 
Pi  Delta  Phi  (French) 
Pi  Tau  Sigma  (Mechanical  Engineering) 
Psi  Chi  (Psychology) 
Sigma  Tau  Delta  (English) 
Tau  Beta  Pi  (Engineering) 
Tau  Sigma  Delta 

Upsilon  Pi  Epsilon  (Computer  Science) 
Xi  Sigma  Pi  (Forestry) 
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AGRICULTURE  AND 
FORESTRY  RESEARCH 

Clemson  University's  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Re- 
search (AFR)  is  part  of  a  nationwide  system  of  sci- 
entists working  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
people  in  their  home  state,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  work  with 
AFR  researchers  to  develop  science-based  informa- 
tion needed  to  address  issues  such  as  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  profitability,  economic  and  commu- 
nity development,  environmental  conservation,  food 
safety  and  nutrition,  and  youth  development. 

Clemson  scientists  have  been  involved  in  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  research  since  1889  when  the 
University  was  founded.  Today  AFR  research  is  con- 
ducted in  laboratories,  farms,  and  forests  on  the 
Clemson  campus  and  at  five  research  and  educa- 
tion centers  strategically  located  in  the  state's  dis- 
tinct soil  and  climate  regions.  In  addition,  Clem- 
son researchers  collaborate  with  colleagues  on  stud- 
ies that  span  the  globe. 

This  research  has  produced  more  than  100  new  va- 
rieties of  food  and  fiber  crops,  as  well  as  35  patents. 
More  than  100  AFR  scientists,  in  addition  to  sup- 
port staff,  are  working  on  300  AFR  projects  funded 
through  federal,  state,  and  private  sources,  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  the  South  Carolina  General  Assem- 
bly, and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 
FOUNDATION 

The  Clemson  University  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  which  solicits,  manages,  and  adminis- 
ters gifts  from  private  sources  to  the  academic  pro- 
grams at  Clemson  University. 

Originally  chartered  in  1933,  the  Foundation  is  a 
primary  component  of  the  Advancement  Program 
at  the  University.  There  are  36  elected  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  who  oversee  the  Foundation's 
activities.  Currently,  34  of  the  36  elected  directors 
are  alumni  of  the  University.  In  addition,  the  Board 
is  comprised  of  seven  automatic  directors  as  well  as 
12  honorary  directors. 

The  Foundation  operates  through  an  effective  com- 
mittee structure  that  reports  through  an  Executive 
Committee  to  the  Full  Board.  Committees  direct 
their  attention  to  investments,  policy  and  bylaws, 
investment  strategic  planning,  budgets,  nomina- 
tions, and  audits.  Fund-raising  is  managed  by  the 
Development  Committee  and  a  Campaign  Execu- 
tive Committee,  if  applicable,  and  is  responsible 
for  major  gifts,  planned  gifts,  college  initiatives,  and 
corporate  and  foundation  solicitations.  Affiliated 
foundations  are  the  Clemson  University  Continu- 
ing Education  and  Conference  Complex  Corpora- 
tion, Clemson  University  Real  Estate  Foundation, 
Wallace  F.  Pate  Foundation  for  Environmental 
Research  and  Education,  and  AMREC,  LLC.  As 
of  June  2002,  the  Foundation  manages  over  1,000 
endowments  valued  at  $233.7  million. 


CLEMSON  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Clemson  Alumni  Association's  action  phrase 
is  "Your  Lifelong  Connection  to  Clemson."  Their 
mission  is  to  serve,  to  inform,  to  involve.  The 
Alumni  Association  works  for  the  more  than  97,000 
alumni  located  around  the  world,  sponsoring  stu- 
dent programs  to  provide  a  link  between  students 
of  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow. 

In  conjunction  with  volunteers  and  traveling  uni- 
versity staff,  Clemson  Clubs  and  Clemson  activities 
are  conducted  around  the  world.  Alumni  are  kept 
informed  through  the  award-winning  Clemson  World 
magazine  and  on  the  Web  at  dumni.clemson.edu.  Stu- 
dents, alumni,  and  constituency  programs,  as  well  as 
publications  and  electronic  resources,  form  the  basis 
for  an  array  of  services  offered  to  alumni,  students, 
parents,  and  friends  of  the  University. 

All  services  of  the  National  Alumni  Association 
are  coordinated  out  of  the  Alumni  Center,  a  cam- 
pus focal  point  built,  furnished,  and  equipped  en- 
tirely by  gifts  from  alumni  specifically  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  University  Visitors  Center,  a  gift  of  the 
Class  of  1944,  is  adjacent  to  the  Alumni  Center 
and  is  an  excellent  stop  for  anyone  visiting  or  re- 
turning to  campus.  Records  of  addresses,  employ- 
ment, and  biographical  information  are  kept  on 
alumni  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  former  students 
and  friends  who  wish  to  be  involved  with  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  alumni  programs. 

Alumni-sponsored  awards  programs  such  as  Alumni 
Distinguished  Service,  Alumni  Fellows,  professor- 
ships, scholarships,  and  awards  for  outstanding 
teaching,  research,  and  public  service  are  among 
the  prestigious  awards  given  by  the  University. 

Alumni  employees  coordinate  the  Alumni  Career 
Services  program  and  the  activities  of  our  open- 
membership  student  organization.  Student  Alumni 
Association.  From  the  Welcome  Back  Festival  held 
each  August  to  the  Senior  Picnic  held  each  May, 
the  Alumni  Association  provides  a  lifelong  con- 
nection to  Clemson. 

CAMPUS  VISITS  AND 
TOURS 

The  Visitors  Center  serves  as  a  "front  door"  to  the 
campus  and  offers  a  variety  of  informational  ser- 
vices, including  guided  tours,  audio-visuals,  general 
and  referral  information,  and  publications  about  the 
University  and  surrounding  area.  The  Visitors  Cen- 
ter is  located  adjacent  to  the  Alumni  Center  at  the 
end  of  North  Palmetto  Boulevard.  Hours  of  opera- 
tion are  Monday-Friday  from  8:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m., 
Saturday  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  and  Sunday 
from  1:00  P.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  The  Visitors  Center  is 
closed  on  University  holidays. 


Guided  walking  tours  of  the  campus,  which  last 
about  one  and  one-half  hours,  are  led  by  students 
who  are  members  of  the  all-volunteer  University 
Guide  Association.  Tour  times  are  Monday-Satur- 
day at  9:45  A.M.  and  1:45  p.m.  and  Sunday  at  1:45 
P.M.  Tours  begin  and  end  at  the  Visitors  Center.  Visi- 
tors should  try  to  arrive  10-1 5  minutes  early.  Tours 
are  offered  throughout  the  year  except  on  Univer- 
sity holidays.  Reservations  are  accepted  and  rec- 
ommended. For  current  information,  call  864-656- 
4789  or  visit  www. clemson. edulwekome/vcenter/. 


ADMISSION 


Admission  information  can  he  found  on  the  Weh 
at  www  clemson  .edu/cidmiisum/ . 

APPLICATION  FORMS 
AND  DATES 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Office  of  Admissions,  Clemson  University,  105 
Silces  Hall,  Box  345 1 24,  Clemson,  SC  29634-5 1 24. 
Application  forms  and  catalogs  for  all  2004  entry 
dates  are  available  beginning  September  2003.  Pre- 
liminary application  forms  are  available  anytime  for 
those  who  wish  to  be  included  in  the  September 
mailing.  Freshman  candidates  are  especially  encour- 
aged to  submit  preliminary  applications  and  sit  for 
the  SAT  I  or  ACT  during  the  spring  semester  of 
their  junior  year.  Copies  of  both  the  preliminary 
application  and  the  application  for  admission  are 
available  on  the  Web  at  www. clemson. edulattendl 
undrgrd/index.htm. 

Candidates  should  understand  that  admission  is 
closed  when  all  classrcxim  space  has  been  commit- 
ted. The  majority  of  freshman  admission  decisions 
are  reached  during  the  period  November  through 
March.  Transfer  students  seeking  entrance  in  Au- 
gust are  usually  notified  between  February  and  July. 
Candidates  must  submit  a  nonrefundable  fee  of  $40 
with  their  application.  This  fee  is  not  applicable 
toward  tuition  and/or  other  University  fees. 

Deadlines  for  submitting  an  application  follow: 

Freshmen  Transfers 

Fall  Semester        May  1  July  1 

Spring  Semester    December  1 5      December  I 

Transfer  student  deadlines  for  submitting  official 
transcripts  (except  for  current  term)  are  as  follows: 

Fall  Semester — ^July  15 

Spring  Semester — December  15 

FRESHMEN 

Admission  to  the  University  is  competitive  and  is 
based  primarily  upon  high  school  curriculum,  grades, 
class  standing,  and  SAT  1  or  ACT  scores.  An 
applicant's  intended  major  and  state  residency  also 
receive  consideration.  To  apply  for  admission,  a  can- 
didate must  submit  a  high  school  transcript  through 
his/her  counselor  and  have  results  of  the  SAT  I  or 
ACT  sent  directly  from  the  testing  agency.  In  addi- 
tion, all  applicants  for  freshman  admission  should 
complete  the  following  courses  in  high  school: 

English — 4  credits 
All  four  courses  must  have  strong  grammar  and 
composition  components,  with  at  least  one  in  En- 
glish literature  and  at  least  one  in  American  litera- 
ture. College  preparatory  English  I,  II,  III,  and  IV 
will  meet  these  requirements. 

Mathematics — 3  credits 
These  include  algebra  1  (for  which  applied  math- 
ematics I  and  II  may  count  together  as  a  substitute 
if  a  student  successfully  completes  algebra  II),  alge- 
bra II  and  geometry. 

Laboratory  Science — 3  credits 
Two  must  be  selected  from  biology  I,  chemistry  I, 
or  physics  I. 


Foreign  Language — 3  credits 
All  three  must  be  earned  in  the  same  language. 

Social  Sciences — 3  credits 
American  history  is  required.  One  half  credit  of  gov- 
ernment and  one  half  credit  of  economics  are  also 
recommended. 

Physical  Education/ROTC — 1  credit 

Other — 2  credits 
One  of  these  must  be  a  fourth  year  of  mathematics, 
laboratory  science,  or  foreign  language.  Students 
interested  in  engineering  are  strongly  encouraged 
to  take  a  fourth  year  of  mathematics.  This  course 
should  be  selected  from  precalculus,  calculus,  sta- 
tistics, or  discrete  mathematics.  The  second  credit 
must  be  in  advanced  mathematics,  computer  sci- 
ence, or  a  combination  of  these;  or  one  unit  of  world 
history,  world  geography,  or  western  civilization. 

The  SAT  I  or  ACT  examination  scores,  rank  in 
class,  academic  preparation,  and  recommendation 
of  the  high  school  counselor  will  be  weighed  care- 
fully in  the  decision-making  process.  The  applicant's 
acceptance  will  be  confirmed  upon  presentation  of 
a  final  high  school  transcript  indicating  continued 
academic  progress  and  graduation. 


Entrance  Examinations 

All  freshman  candidates  and  some  traasfer  students 
must  submit  scores  from  either  the  SAT  I  or  ACT. 

For  August  enrollment,  it  is  recommended  that  stu- 
dents complete  the  SAT  I  or  ACTT  no  later  than 
the  preceding  December.  Registration  materials  for 
these  tests  are  readily  available  at  high  schtwls  or 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  (College  Board 
at  (609)  771-7600  or  (800)  SAT-SCOR.  or  the 
American  Q)llege  Testing  Service  at  (319)  337- 
1 3 1  3.  All  candidates  must  have  their  scores  reported 
to  Clemstin  by  contacting  the  appropriate  testing 
agency.  TTie  College  Board's  institutional  code  for 
Clemson  is  5111.  The  ACTT  code  for  Clemson  is 
3842.  Photocopies  of  student  test  reports  or  those 
submitted  by  third  parties,  such  as  high  schcxils  and 
colleges,  are  not  accepted. 

International  Baccalaureate  (IB) 
Credit  Policy 

Clemson  University  endorses  the  International 
Baccalaureate  (IB)  Program  and  awards  credit  for 
IB  Higher  Level  scores  as  indicated  below. 


IB  Higher 
Level  Examination 


Level  Grade 


Credit  Allowed 
Toward  Degree 


Credits 


Art/Design 
Biology 

Business  and  Organization 
Chemistry 


Economics 

English  (Language  A) 


4,5,6,7 


5,6 
7 


5,6,7 
5,6,7 
5 
6,7 

5,6,7 


Foreign  Language 


History-European 
History-Americas 

Mathematics 


Music 
Psychology 
Theatre  Arts 


5,6, 
5,6, 

4 
5,6, 

5,6, 
5,6, 

5 
6,7 

5,6, 

5,6, 

5,6, 


ART  103  3 

BIOL  103,  104,  or  BIOL  101,  102  8 
BIOL  110,  HI                                                        10 

MOT  301  3 

CH  101  4 

(for  majors  requiring  organic  chemistry) 

CH  101  4 

(for  majors  not  requiring  organic  chemistry) 

CH  101,  102  8 

(for  majors  not  requiring  organic  chemistry) 

ECON211  3 

ENGL  208  3 

ENGL  101'  3 

FR101,GER101,ITAL101,JAPN  101,  4 
RUSS  101,  or  SPAN  101 

FR  101,  102,  GER  101,  102,  ITAL  101,  102,  8 
JAPN  101,  102,  RUSS  101,  102  or  SPAN  101,  102 

HIST  173  3 

HIST  101  and  102  6 

MTHSC  106-  4 

MTHSC 106  4 

Determined  on  individual  basis 

PSYCH  201  3 

Determined  on  individual  basis 


'For  students  with  a  5,  6,  or  7  score,  credit 

^For  students  caking  the  calculus  sequence, 

credit  will  be  given  for  MTHSC  106. 


will  be  awarded  after  completing  ENGL  103  with  a  C  or  better. 

MTHSC  106  and  108.  Upon  completion  of  MTHSC  108  with  a  grade  of  C  or  bener, 


Admission 


College  Board  Advanced  Placement 
Program 

The  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Program 
(AP)  gives  highly  motivated  high  school  students 
an  opportunity  to  begin  their  college  careers  dur- 


ing the  last  year  or  two  of  high  school.  AP  partici- 
pants take  college-level  courses  in  high  school,  sit 
for  nationally  administered  examinations  in  the 
subjects  concerned,  and  submit  test  grades  to  Clem- 
son  for  credit.  Credit  is  awarded  to  those  earning 
grades  of  3,  4,  or  5  on  AP  exams. 


College  Board 

Credit  Allowed 

Advanced  Placement  Examination         AP  Grade 

Toward  Degree 

Credits 

ECONOMICS 

Microeconomics 

3,4,5 

ECON211 

3 

Macroeconomics 

3,4,5 

ECON  212 

3 

ENGLISH 

Composition  and  Literature 

3,4 

ENGL  101' 

3 

5 

ENGL  101,  102 

6 

Language  and  Composition 

3,4 

ENGL  101 

3 

5 

ENGL  101,  102 

6 

Both  Tests 

3,  4  on  each  ENGL  101,  102 

6 

GOVERNMENT 

American  Government 

3,4,5 

POSClOl 

3 

Comparative  Government 

3,4,5 

PO  SC  102 

3 

HISTORY/ 

American  History 

3,4,5 

HIST  101,  102 

6 

GEOGRAPHY 

European  History 

3,4,5 

HIST  173 

3 

Human  Geography 

3,4,5 

GEOG  101 

3 

World  History 

3 

HIST  193 

3 

HUMANITIES 

Music  Theory 

3,4,5 

MUSIC  205 

3 

Art  History 

3,4,5 

AAH210 

3 

Studio  Drawing 

3,4,5 

ART  205 

3 

General  Studio 

3,4,5 

ART  103 

3 

LANGUAGES 

French  Language 

3,4,5 

FR  101,  102 

8 

French  Literature 

3 

FR  101,  102 

8 

4 

FR  101,  102,  201 

11 

5 

FR  101,  102,  201,  202 

14 

German  Language 

3,4,5 

GER  101,  102 

8 

Latin  (either  test) 

3 

LATIN  101,  102,  201 

11 

4,5 

LATIN  101,  102,  201,202 

14 

Spanish  Language 

3,4,5 

SPAN  101,  102 

8 

Spanish  Literature 

3 

SPAN  101,  102 

8 

4 

SPAN  101,  102,  201 

11 

5 

SPAN  101,  102,  201,  202 

14 

MATHEMATICS 

Calculus  AB 

3,4,5 

MTHSC  106 

4 

Calculus  BC 

3,4,5^ 

MTHSC  106,  108 

8 

Statistics 

3.4 

MTHSC  203 

3 

5 

MTHSC  101,  203 

6 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology 

3,4,5 

PSYCH  201 

3 

SCIENCE 

Biology 

3 

BIOL  103,  104 

8 

4,5 

BIOL  110,  111 

10 

Chemistry 

3,4,5 

CH  101,  102 

8 

Computer  Science  A 

3,4,5 

CPSClOl 

4 

Computer  Science  AB 

3,4' 

CP  SC  101 

4 

Computer  Science  AB 

5 

CPSClOl,  102 

8 

Environmental  Science 

3,4,5 

EN  SP  200 

3 

Physics  B'' 

3,4,5 

PHYS  207,  208 

8 

Physics  C  (Mechanics) 

3,4,5 

PHYS  122,  124 

4 

Physics  C 

(Electrical  and  Magnetism)  3,  4,  5 

PHYS  221,  223 

4 

'Students  who  earn  a  score  of  3  or  4  should  register  for  ENGL  103. 

'Students  who  earn  a  score  of  2  on  the  Calculus  BC  examination,  but  have  earned  a  score  of  3  (or  better)  on  the  AB  subscore  of 

the  BC  examination,  may  receive  credit  for  MTHSC  106. 
'Students  who  earn  a  score  of  4  on  Computer  Science  may  request  a  personal  interview  with  a  departmental  representative  to 

determine  whether  credit  will  be  given  for  CP  SC  102. 
'Students  enrolling  in  curricula  requiring  calculus-based  physics  (PHYS  122,  221,  222,  223,  224),  but  who  earn  a  grade  of  5  on 

Physics  B,  will  be  asked  to  meet  with  a  departmental  representative  for  further  evaluation  and  placement  counseling. 


Placement  Tests 

Mathematics  Placement — Freshmen  mathematics 
placement  is  determined  by  the  applicant's  score 
on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test 
(CMPT).  The  CMPT  is  required  for  all  freshmen. 
Failure  to  satisfactorily  complete  the  CMPT  will 
result  in  placement  in  preparatory  work  that,  in 
most  cases,  will  not  apply  toward  the  general  edu- 
cation mathematics  requirement.  Placement  will 
be  adjusted  as  needed  after  AP  and  IB  scores  have 
been  received  by  Clemson. 

Foreign  Language  Placement — Applicants  desir- 
ing advanced  placement  in  a  foreign  language  may 
take  the  College  Board's  SAT  11  Subject  Tests,  Ad- 
vanced Placement  (AP)  Examinations,  or  the  In- 
ternational Baccalaureate  (IB)  Higher  Level  Exami- 
nation. The  Department  of  Languages  also  offers 
placement  exams  which  students  may  take  during 
summer  orientation.  SAT  II  scores  of  450  or  higher 
enable  students  to  exempt  one  or  more  language 
courses.  These  students  will  receive  credit  follow- 
ing the  successful  completion  (grade  of  C  or  bet- 
ter) of  a  qualifying  course  at  Clemson. 

GED 

Candidates  submitting  General  Educational  Devel- 
opment (GED)  credentials  in  lieu  of  a  high  school 
diploma  must  be  19  years  of  age  or  older.  Official 
GED  score  results  must  be  received  directly  from 
the  General  Educational  Development  Testing  Ser- 
vice along  with  an  official  copy  of  the  high  school 
transcript  and  SAT  I  or  ACT  scores.  Applicants 
presenting  the  GED  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Un- 
dergraduate Admissions  Committee. 

Appeals 

Any  freshman  or  transfer  candidate  who  is  denied 
admission  may  appeal  for  reconsideration  provided 
the  student  ( 1 )  presents  new  information,  such  as 
improved  grades  and/or  class  rank,  improved  SAT 
1  or  ACT  scores,  or  SAT  11  Subject  Test  scores;  and 
(2)  submits  a  letter  outlining  the  rationale  for  the 
appeal.  All  appeals  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Office 
of  Admissions.  In  some  instances,  appeals  will  be 
referred  to  the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Com- 
mittee. 

Admissions  Exceptions 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  positive  decision  on 
the  basis  of  previous  academic  performance  and 
SAT  I  or  ACT  scores,  other  factors,  such  as  special 
talents  or  high  school  profile,  may  be  considered. 
Where  appropriate,  the  Office  of  Admissions  will 
refer  such  cases  to  the  Undergraduate  Admissions 
(Zbmmittee.  Student  athletes  who  do  not  meet  regu- 
lar admissions  standards  may  be  admitted  if  they 
meet  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  (ACC)  and  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA) 
eligibility  requirements. 

Conditional  Admission 

Freshman  students  who  are  accepted  to  and  enrolled 
in  Clemson  University  in  a  conditional  admissions 
program  must  meet  the  conditions  of  their  admis- 
sion or  be  subject  to  disenrollment. 
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TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Transfer  admission  is  hecommf;  more  ct)mpftitive. 
To  increase  their  chances  for  aJmission,  potential 
students  should  have  the  following  qualifications; 

•  completion  of  a  year  of  college  study  with  30  se- 
mester hours  (or  45  quarter  hours)  of  transferable 
credit, 

•  a  minimum  2.5  grade-point  ratio  (3.0  preferred), 

•  freshman  level  math,  science,  and  English  re- 
quirements for  the  intended  major  at  Clemson. 

Application  deadlines  are  December  1  for  consider- 
ation for  the  spring  semester  and  July  1  for  consider- 
ation for  the  fall  semester.  In  most  cases,  admission 
decisions  will  be  made  once  the  year  of  college  study 
is  completed.  Summer  schixil  applicants  should  have 
all  credentials  sent  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  Admission  is  cU»ed  when  all 
classroom  space  has  been  committed. 

Transfer  Credit 

Coursework  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
at  other  regionally  accredited  institutions,  includ- 
ing correspondence  courses,  telecourses,  and  ex- 
empted courses,  will  be  evaluated  for  transfer  in 
terms  of  equivalent  courses  included  in  the  Clem- 
son curriculum  of  the  student's  choice.  This  does 
not  guarantee  that  all  courses  taken  at  other  insti- 
tutions will  be  accepted  for  transfer.  The  accept- 
ability of  each  course  or  exemption  will  be  based 
on  an  evaluation  by  the  faculty  concerned.  Course- 
work  earned  at  different  institutions  will  not  be 
joined  to  equate  with  one  Clemson  course.  No 
course  taken  at  a  nonbaccalaureate-degree  grant- 
ing institution  may  be  used  as  an  equivalent  or  sub- 
stitute for  any  300-  or  400-level  Clemson  course. 

Learr\ing  experiences  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
military  service  schools,  non-collegiate  sponsored 
instruction,  work  related  experiences,  etc.  will  not 
be  evaluated  for  transfer;  however,  enrolled  students 
may  request  credit  by  examination  from  the  appro- 
priate department  for  any  non-transferable  learning 
experience.  For  additional  information,  see  Advanced 
Placement  and  Credit  by  Examination  on  page  24. 

Students  transferring  may  select  the  curriculum  that 
was  outlined  in  the  Clemson  University  Undergradu- 
ate Announcements  at  the  time  they  entered  the 
sending  institution,  provided  they  have  been  in 
continuous  enrollment.  Further,  transfer  students 
may  select  any  curriculum  adopted  subsequent  to 
that  initial  curriculum.  After  enrolling  at  Clemson, 
if  transfer  students  change  from  one  major  to  an- 
other, they  will  complete  all  of  the  requirements 
included  in  the  new  curriculum  that  are  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  change.  If  all  work  toward  a  degree 
is  not  completed  within  six  years  after  the  initial 
enrollment  at  the  sending  institution,  the  student 
may  be  required  to  take  additional  courses. 

Transfer:  State  Policies  and 
Procedures 

Section  10-C  of  the  South  Carolina  School-to-work 
Transition  Act  (1994)  stipulates  that  the  Council 
of  College  and  University  Presidents  and  the  State 
Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive  Education 
operating  through  the  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation, shall  develop  better  articulation  of  associ- 
ate and  baccalaureate  degree  programs.  To  comply 


with  this  requirement,  the  Qimmission  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Council  of  Presidents  established  a 
Transfer  Articulation  Policy  Committee  composed 
of  four-year  institutions'  vice  presidents  for  aca- 
demic affairs  and  the  AsscKiate  Director  for  Instruc- 
tion of  the  State  Bt)ard  for  Technical  and  (Compre- 
hensive Education.  The  principal  outcomes  derived 
from  the  work  of  that  committee  and  accepted  by 
the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  on  July  6, 
1995  were 

•  an  expanded  list  of  72  courses  which  will  trans- 
fer to  four-year  public  institutions  of  South  Caro- 
lina from  the  two-year  public  institutions, 

•  a  statewide  policy  document  on  good  practices 
in  transfer  to  be  followed  by  all  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  which  was  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
Advisory  Qimmittee  on  Academic  Programs  and 
the  Commission, 

•  six  task  forces  on  statewide  transfer  agreements, 
each  based  in  a  discipline  or  broad  area  of  the 
baccalaureate  curriculum. 

In  1995  the  General  Assembly  passed  Act  137 
which  stipulated  further  that  the  South  Carolina 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  "notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary,  shall 
have  the  following  additional  duties  and  functions 
with  regard  to  the  various  public  institutions  of 
higher  education."  These  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties include  the  Commission's  responsibility  to  "es- 
tablish procedures  for  the  transferability  of  courses 
at  the  undergraduate  level  between  two-year  and 
four-year  institutions  or  schools." 

Act  137  directs  the  Commission  to  adopt  proce- 
dures for  the  transfer  of  courses  from  all  two-year 
public  to  all  four-year  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  South  Carolina.  Proposed  procedures 
are  listed  below.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  these  pro- 
cedures shall  become  effective  immediately  upon 
approval  by  the  Commission  and  shall  be  fully 
implemented,  unless  otherwise  stated,  by  Septem- 
ber 1,  1997. 

Statewide  Articulation  of  72  Courses 

1.  The  Statewide  Articulation  Agreement  of  72 
courses  already  approved  by  the  South  Carolina 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  for  transfer  from 
two-  to  four-year  public  institutions  (See  Appendix 
A)  shall  be  applicable  to  all  public  institutions,  in- 
cluding two-year  institutions  and  institutions  within 
the  same  system.  In  instances  where  an  institution 
does  not  have  synonymous  courses  to  ones  on  this 
list,  it  shall  identify  comparable  courses  or  course 
categories  for  acceptance  of  general  education 
courses  on  the  statewide  list. 

Admissions  Criteria,  Course  Grades,  GPAs,  Vali- 
dations 

2.  All  four-year  public  institutions  shall  issue  an- 
nually in  August  a  transfer  guide  covering  at  least 
the  following  items: 

A.  The  definition  of  a  transfer  student  and  re- 
quirements for  admission  both  to  the  institution 
and,  if  more  selective,  requirements  for  admission 
to  particular  programs. 

B.  Limitations  placed  by  the  institution  or  its 
programs  for  acceptance  of  standardized  examina- 
tions (e.g.,  SAT,  ACT)  taken  more  than  a  given 
time  ago,  for  academic  coursework  taken  elsewhere. 


for  coursework  repeated  due  to  failure,  for  course- 
work  taken  at  another  institution  while  the  stu- 
dent is  academically  suspended  at  his/her  home  in- 
stitution, and  so  forth. 

C.  Institutional  and,  if  more  selective,  program- 
matic maximums  of  course  credits  allowable  in 
transfer. 

D.  Institutional  priKedures  used  to  calculate  stu- 
dent applicants'  GPAs  for  trartsfer  admission.  Such 
prtKedures  shall  describe  how  nonstandard  grades 
(withdrawal,  withdrawal  failing,  repeated  course, 
etc.)  are  evaluated;  and  they  shall  also  describe 
whether  all  coursework  taken  prior  to  traasfer  or 
just  coursework  deemed  appropriate  to  the  student's 
intended  four-year  program  of  study  is  calculated 
for  purposes  of  admission  to  the  institution  and/or 
programmatic  major. 

E.  Lists  of  all  courses  accepted  from  each  tech- 
nical college  (including  the  72  courses  in  the  State- 
wide Articulation  Agreement)  and  the  course  equi- 
valencies (including  "free  elective"  category)  found 
on  the  home  institution  for  the  courses  accepted. 

F.  Lists  of  all  articulation  agreements  with  any 
public  South  Carolina  two-year  or  other  institution 
of  higher  education  together  with  information  about 
how  interested  parties  can  access  these  agreements. 

G.  Lists  of  the  institution's  Transfer  Officer(s) 
personnel  together  with  telephone  and  FAX  num- 
bers and  office  address. 

H.  Institutional  policies  related  to  "academic 
bankruptcy"  (i.e.  removing  an  entire  transcript  or 
parts  thereof  from  a  failed  or  underachieving  record 
after  a  period  of  years  has  passed)  so  the  re-entry 
into  the  four-year  institution  with  course  credit 
earned  in  the  interim  elsewhere  is  done  without 
regard  to  the  student's  earlier  record. 

I.  "Residency  requirements"  for  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  required  to  be  earned  at  the  insti- 
tution for  the  degree. 

3.  Coursework  (individual  courses,  transfer  blocks, 
statewide  agreements)  covered  within  these  proce- 
dures shall  be  transferable  if  the  student  has  com- 
pleted the  coursework  with  a  "C"  grade  (2.0  on  a 
4.0  scale)  or  above,  but  transfer  of  grades  does  not 
relieve  the  student  of  the  obligation  to  meet  any 
GPA  requirements  or  other  admissions  require- 
ments of  the  institution  or  program  to  which  appli- 
cation has  been  made. 

A.  Any  four-year  institution  which  has  institu- 
tional or  programmatic  admissions  requirements  for 
transfer  students  with  cumulative  grade  point  aver- 
ages (GPAs)  higher  than  2.0  on  a  4.0  scale  shall  ap- 
ply such  entrance  requirements  equally  to  transfer 
students  from  regionally  accredited  South  Carolina 
pubic  institutions  regardless  of  whether  students  are 
transferring  from  a  four-year  or  two-year  institution. 

B.  Any  multi-campus  institution  or  system  shall 
certify'  by  letter  to  the  Commission  that  all  course- 
work  at  all  of  its  campuses  applicable  to  a  particu- 
lar degree  program  of  study  is  fully  acceptable  in 
transfer  to  meet  degree  requirements  in  the  same 
degree  program  at  any  other  of  its  campuses. 

4.  Any  coursework  (individual  courses,  transfer 
blocks,  statewide  agreements)  covered  within  these 
procedures  shall  be  transferable  to  any  public  insti- 
tution without  any  additional  fee  and  without  any 
further  encumbrance  such  as  a  "validation  exami- 
nation," "placement  examination/instrument," 
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"verification  instrument,"  or  any  other  stricture, 
notwithstanding  any  institutional  or  system  pohcy, 
procedure,  or  regulation  to  the  contrary. 

Transfer  Blocks,  Statewide  Agreements,  Comple- 
tion of  the  AA/AS  Degree 

5.  The  following  Transfer  Blocks/Statewide  Agree- 
ments taken  at  any  two-year  puhlic  institution  in 
South  Carolina  shall  be  accepted  in  their  totality 
toward  meeting  baccalaureate  degree  requirements 
at  all  four-year  public  institutions  in  relevant  four- 
year  degree  programs,  as  follows: 

•  Arts,  Humanities,  and  Social  Sciences — estab- 
lished curriculum  block  of  46-48  semester  hours, 

•  Business  Administration — established  curriculum 
block  of  46-5 1  semester  hours, 

•  Engineering — established  curriculum  block  of  33 
semester  hours, 

•  Science  and  Mathematics — established  curricu- 
lum block  of  48-5 1  semester  hours, 

•  Teacher  Education — established  curriculum 
block  of  38-39  semester  hours  for  Early  Child- 
hood, Elementary,  and  Special  Education  stu- 
dents only.  Secondary  education  majors  and  stu- 
dents seeking  certification  who  are  not  major- 
ing in  teacher  education  should  consult  the  Arts, 
Humanities,  and  Social  Sciences  or  the  Math 
and  Science  transfer  blocks,  as  relevant,  to  as- 
sure transferability  of  coursework. 

•  Nursing — by  statewide  agreement,  at  least  60  se- 
mester hours  shall  be  accepted  by  any  public  four- 
year  institution  toward  the  baccalaureate  com- 
pletion program  (BSN)  from  graduates  of  any 
South  Carolina  public  associate  degree  program 
in  nursing  (ADN),  provided  that  the  program  is 
accredited  by  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
and  that  the  graduate  has  successfully  passed  the 
National  Licensure  Examination  (NCLEX)  and 
is  a  currently  licensed  Registered  Nurse. 

(For  complete  texts  and  information  about  these 
statewide  transfer  blocks/agreements,  see  Appendix 
B.) 

6.  Any  "unique"  academic  program  not  specifically 
or  by  extension  covered  by  one  of  the  statewide 
transfer  blocks/agreements  listed  in  *4  above  shall 
either  create  its  own  transfer  block  of  35  or  more 
credit  hours  with  the  approval  of  CHE  staffer  shall 
adopt  either  the  Arts/Social  Science/Humanities 
or  the  Science/Mathematics  block  by  September 
1996.  The  institution  at  which  such  program  is  lo- 
cated shall  inform  the  staff  of  the  CHE  and  every 
institutional  president  and  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  about  this  decision. 

7.  Any  student  who  has  completed  either  an  Asso- 
ciate of  Arts  or  Associate  of  Science  degree  pro- 
gram at  any  public  two-year  South  Carolina  insti- 
tution which  contains  within  it  the  total  coursework 
found  in  either  the  Arts/Social  Sciences/Humani- 
ties Transfer  Block  or  the  Math/Science  Transfer 
Block  shall  automatically  be  entitled  to  junior-level 
status  or  its  equivalent  at  whatever  public  senior 
institution  to  which  the  student  might  have  been 
admitted.  {Note:  As  agreed  by  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Affairs,  junior  status  applies  only  to  cam- 
pus activities  such  as  priority  order  for  registration 
for  courses,  residence  hall  assignments,  parking, 
athletic  event  tickets,  etc.  and  not  in  calculating 
academic  degree  credits.) 


Related  Reports  and  Statewide  Documents 

8.  All  applicable  recommendations  found  in  the 
Commission's  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  School-to-work  Act  (approved  by  the  Com- 
mission and  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  July  6,  1995)  are  hereby  incorporated  into  the 
procedures  for  transfer  of  coursework  among  two- 
and  four-year  institutions.  (See  Appendix  C.) 

9.  The  policy  paper  entitled  State  Policy  on  Transfer 
and  Articulation,  as  amended  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  numbers  of  transfer  blocks  and  other  Commis- 
sion action  since  July  5,  1995,  is  hereby  adopted  as 
the  statewide  policy  for  institutional  good  practice 
in  the  sending  and  receiving  of  all  course  credits  to 
be  transferred.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

Assurance  of  Quality 

10.  All  claims  from  any  public  two-  or  four-year 
institutions  challenging  the  effective  preparation 
of  any  other  public  institution's  coursework  for 
transfer  purposes  shall  be  evaluated  and  appropri- 
ate measures  shall  be  taken  to  reassure  that  the 
quality  of  the  coursework  has  been  reviewed  and 
approved  on  a  timely  basis  by  sending  and  receiv- 
ing institutions  alike.  This  process  of  formal  review 
shall  occur  every  four  years  through  the  staff  of  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  beginning  with 
the  approval  of  these  procedures. 

Statewide  Publication  and  Distribution  of  Infor- 
mation on  Transfer 

1 1 .  The  staff  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion shall  print  and  distribute  copies  of  these  Pro- 
cedures upon  their  acceptance  by  the  Commission. 
The  staff  shall  also  place  this  document  and  the 
Appendices  on  the  Commission's  home  page  on  the 
Internet  under  the  title  "Transfer  Policies." 

12.  By  September  1  of  each  year,  all  public  four- 
year  institutions  shall  on  their  own  home  page  on 
the  Internet  under  the  title  "Transfer  Policies" 

A.  Print  a  copy  of  this  entire  document  (with- 
out appendices). 

B.  Print  a  copy  of  their  entire  transfer  guide. 

C.  Provide  to  the  staff  of  the  Commission  in 
satisfactory  format  a  copy  of  their  entire  transfer 
guide  for  placing  on  the  Commission's  home  page 
on  the  Internet. 

13.  By  September  1  of  each  year,  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive  Edu- 
cation shall  on  its  home  page  on  the  Internet  un- 
der the  title  "Transfer  Policies" 

A.  Print  a  copy  of  this  document  (without  ap- 
pendices). 

B.  Provide  to  the  Commission  staff  in  format 
suitable  for  placing  on  the  Commission's  home  page 
on  the  Internet  a  list  of  all  articulation  agreements 
that  each  of  the  sixteen  technical  colleges  has  with 
public  and  other  four-year  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, together  with  information  about  how  in- 
terested parties  can  access  those  agreements. 

14.  Each  two-year  and  four-year  public  institutional 
catalog  shall  contain  a  section  entitled  "Transfer: 
State  Policies  and  Procedures."  Such  section  at  a 
minimum  shall 

A.  Publish  these  procedures  in  their  entirety 
(except  appendices). 

B.  Designate  a  chief  Transfer  Officer  at  the  in- 
stitution who  shall 


— provide  information  and  other  appropriate 
support  for  students  considering  transfer  and  recent 
transfers. 

— serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on 
issues  of  transfer  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

— provide  definitive  institutional  rulings  on 
transfer  questions  for  the  institution's  students  un- 
der these  procedures. 

— work  closely  with  feeder  institutions  to  as- 
sure ease  in  transfer  for  their  students. 

C.  Designate  other  programmatic  Transfer 
Officer(s)  as  the  size  of  the  institution  and  the  va- 
riety of  its  programs  might  warrant. 

D.  Refer  interested  parties  to  the  institutional 
Transfer  Guide. 

E.  Refer  interested  parties  to  the  institution's 
and  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education's  home 
pages  on  the  Internet  for  further  information  re- 
garding transfer. 

In  order  to  comply  with  these  state  guidelines,  the 
following  information  is  noted  relative  to  Clem- 
son  University: 

Transfer  Admissions  Officers 

Becky  D.  Pearson,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

Kathryn  Rice,  Transfer  Credit  Coordinator 

105  Sikes  Hall 
Clemson  University 
Box  345124 

Clemson,  SC  29634-5124 
Phone:  (864)  656-2287 
FAX:  (864)  656-2464 

Additional  information  regarding  transfer  is  con- 
tained in  the  brochure  S.  C.  Technical  College  Trans- 
fer Guide,  available  through  the  Office  of  Under- 
graduate Admissions  at  the  address  above.  Prospec- 
tive transfer  students  are  also  encouraged  to  refer 
to  the  University's  Web  site  at  www.clemson.edu  or 
the  South  Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation's Web  site  at  www.che400.state.sc.us. 

College  Board  College-Level 
Examination  Program  (CLEP) 

This  program  has  very  limited  recognition  at  Clem- 
son. A  few  departments  accept  credit  for  CLEP  sub- 
ject-matter examinations;  however,  CLEP  General 
Examinations  are  not  recognized.  Credit  is  awarded 
for  introductory-level  courses  according  to  criteria 
established  by  the  following  departments:  Chemis- 
try, English  (composition  only),  and  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  (algebra  and  trigonometry  only — ap- 
plicable principally  in  agricultural  curricula  permit- 
ting use  of  MTHSC  105).  Numerical  scores  plus 
essays,  required  when  offered  as  part  of  a  CLEP  ex- 
amination, will  be  evaluated  by  the  appropriate 
department.  CLEP  is  designed  primarily  for  adults 
with  nontraditional  learning  experiences. 

ADMISSIONS  DEPOSIT 

With  the  exception  of  certain  University  scholar- 
ship recipients,  all  accepted  freshman  and  transfer 
candidates  are  required  to  submit  a  nonrefundable 
$100  admissions  deposit.  This  deposit  is  applicable 
toward  tuition  and  other  University  fees. 
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HOUSING 

All  2005-2004  entering  freshmen  are  guaranteed 
on-campiis  housing.  The  University  housing  policy 
requires  all  freshmen  to  live  in  University  housing, 
in  their  own  home,  or  with  a  close  relative  unless 
circumstances  dictate  otherwise.  New  transfer  stu- 
dents entering  Clemson  in  2003  will  he  offered  Uni- 
versity housing  as  space  permits. 

ORIENTATION  PROGRAMS 

The  University  offers  a  series  of  orientation  pro- 
grams during  the  summer  for  freshmen,  transfer  stu- 
dents, and  their  parents.  All  accepted  students  are 
expected  to  attend  one  of  the  sessions.  During  ori- 
entation, students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss their  educational  ohjectives  with  an  advisor, 
to  register  for  the  fall  semester,  and  to  learn  about 
student  life  and  other  co-curricular  activities.  Trans- 
fer students  will  have  their  transcripts  evaluated  and 
select  appropriate  courses  for  their  first  semester  at 
Clemson.  The  student  program  fee  is  $70  per  stu- 
dent, subject  to  change. 

The  2003  summer  orientation  dates  for  freshmen  are 
June  19-20.  23-24,  26-27,  June 3a-July  I,  7-8,  and 
10-11.  New  transfer  students  may  attend  either  the 
June  25  or  July  9  program.  Although  students  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  attend  summer  orientation, 
abbreviated  make-up  sessions  are  held  on  August  1 7 
for  freshmen  and  their  parents  and  on  August  18  for 
transfer  students  and  their  parents.  International  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  attend  the  session  held  on 
August  18  after  attending  the  mandatory  orienta- 
tion for  all  international  students  which  is  conducted 
by  International  Services  and  Diversity  Programs. 

INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERGRADUATES 

Admissions  services  for  undergraduate  international 
students  are  provided  by  the  Office  of  Undergradu- 
ate Admissions.  International  students  who  come 
from  abroad  or  transfer  from  another  school  must 
meet  academic,  language,  and  financial  qualifications 
as  determined  by  Clemson  University.  The  SAT  I  or 
ACT  is  required  of  all  international  applicants  (fresh- 
man or  transfer).  The  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL)  is  required  of  applicants  firom 
countries  where  English  is  not  the  native  language. 
Financial  qualifications  are  determined  by  the  sub- 
mission of  financial  assessment  and  bank  statements 
verifying  adequate  funding.  Student  visa  services  are 
provided  by  the  Office  of  International  Services  and 
Diversity  Programs  (ISDP). 

SPECIAL  STUDENT  STATUS 

The  special  student  classification  is  designed  for 
high  school  graduates,  19  years  of  age  or  older,  who 
wish  to  take  a  limited  number  of  courses  for  per- 
sonal or  professional  development.  This  program  is 
not  appropriate  for  individuals  who  are  interested 
in  earning  an  undergraduate  degree.  In  addition,  it 
is  not  a  "trial  admission"  status  or  one  for  candi- 
dates who  apply  too  late  to  submit  credentials  for 
consideration  for  regular  admission.  Applicants 
denied  regular  admission  to  Clemson  are  not  eli- 
gible to  apply  as  special  students. 


None  of  the  usual  credentials  supporting  an  applica- 
tion are  required  of  special  student  applicants.  A  cu- 
mulative maximum  of  18  undergraduate  credit  hours 
may  be  taken.  Qmtact  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions,  105  Sikes  Hall,  Clem.son,  SO  296 M. 

READMISSION  OF  FORMER 
UNDERGRADUATES 

Undergraduate  students  who  have  previously  at- 
tended Clemson  and  wish  to  return  must  secure  an 
application  for  reentrance  from  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice. Students  are  readmitted  into  the  major  they 
were  in  when  they  last  attended  Clemson.  Change 
of  major  forms  are  available  in  the  Student  Records 
Office.  Former  students  must  meet  the  catalog  cur- 
riculum requirements  for  graduation  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  their  return.  Students  are  required  to  sat- 
isfy the  University's  general  education  requirements 
in  addition  to  curricular  requirements.  Any  varia- 
tions in  curricular  requirements  will  be  considered 
under  the  substitution  procedures.  If  all  work  to- 
ward a  degree  is  not  completed  within  six  years  af- 
ter entrance,  the  student  may  be  required  to  take 
additional  courses.  Other  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Registrar's  Office. 

POSTBACCALAUREATE 

Students  may  be  accepted  by  the  Graduate  School 
as  postbaccalaureate  if  they  apply  to  a  graduate  de- 
gree program  but  do  not  have  the  appropriate  aca- 
demic background.  Students  must  be  recommended 
by  the  appropriate  department  or  program  chair  and 
should  meet  all  other  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  degree  program  with  respect  to  grade-point 
ratio  and  standardized  test  scores.  Postbaccalaureate 
students  who  are  denied  admission  because  of  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  have  ac- 
cess to  the  same  appeal  procedure  as  other  students 
applying  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Applicants  will  be  classified  as  postbaccalaureate  if 
they  are  not  qualified  to  take  at  least  one  graduate 
course  per  semester  which  can  be  included  in  the 
minimum  hours  required  for  the  graduate  degree. 
Additionally,  students  required  to  complete  eigh- 
teen or  more  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  cred- 
its prior  to  enrolling  in  graduate  credits  will  be  clas- 
sified as  postbaccalaureate.  The  postbaccalaureate 
status  will  remain  in  effect  until  the  number  of  re- 
quired undergraduate  credit  hours  is  less  than  or 
equal  to  eighteen  and  the  student  is  qualified  to 
take,  each  semester,  a  graduate  course  which  can 
be  included  in  the  minimum  hours  required  for  the 
graduate  degree.  Departments  or  students  may  re- 
quest postbaccalaureate  status  even  though  the 
above  criteria  are  satisfied. 

Once  postbaccalaureate  students  become  eligible 
for  classification  as  graduate  students,  the  decision 
as  to  eventual  admission  status  (full  or  provisional) 
will  be  made  based  on  criteria  utilized  by  the  de- 
partment and  Graduate  Schtxil  for  all  other  appli- 
cants to  the  degree  program.  Postbaccalaureate  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  maintain  a  B  average  and  re- 
ceive no  grade  lower  than  C  to  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  a  graduate  program. 


Postbaccalaureate  students  can  enroll  in  the  same 
number  of  credits  per  semester  as  undergraduate  stu- 
dents but  cannot  enroll  in  graduate  courses  or  re- 
ceive graduate  assistantships.  No  degree  or  certifi- 
cate shall  be  awarded  to  students  in  a  postbac- 
calaureate status,  and  such  students  who  subsequently 
wi.sh  to  obtain  an  additional  baccalaureate  degree 
must  apply  through  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Ad- 
mivsions.  The  applicability  of  credits  earned  toward 
the  undergraduate  degree  will  be  determined  by  the 
piilicy  pertaining  to  transfer  students.  Tuition  and 
fees  for  postbaccalaureate  students  shall  he  those  ap- 
plicable to  undergraduate  students  and  are  subject 
to  out-of-state  fees,  if  applicable. 

Students  possessing  undergraduate  degrees  or 
graduate  degrees  who  wi.sh  to  enroll  in  undergradu- 
ate courses  for  reasons  other  than  future  admission 
to  the  Graduate  Schcxil  shall  not  be  classified  as 
postbaccalaureate  and  shall  be  governed  by  p<ili- 
cies  established  by  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Ad- 
missions. 
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FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION 


The  annual  State  Appropriation  Act  imposes  the 
general  requirement  that  student  fees  be  fixed  by 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Act  imposes 
two  specific  requirements  on  the  Board:  ( 1 )  In  fix- 
ing fees  applicable  to  academic  and  general  main- 
tenance and  operation  costs,  the  Board  must  main- 
tain a  minimum  student  fee  not  less  than  the  fee 
charged  the  previous  year.  (2)  In  fixing  fees  appli- 
cable to  dormitory  rental,  dining  halls,  laundry,  in- 
firmary, and  all  other  personal  subsistence  expenses, 
the  Board  must  charge  students  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  fully  cover  the  cost  of  providing  such  fa- 
cilities and  services. 

The  tuition  and  fees  for  all  students — full  or  part  time 
and  auditing— are  shown  at  right.  Satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  all  expenses  is  a  requirement  for  completing 
each  semester's  class  registration,  and  no  student  is 
officially  enrolled  until  all  past  due  accounts  have 
been  satisfied.  Financial  aid  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy 
balances  forward  from  a  prior  academic  year. 

In  special  cases  the  University  will  accept,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  semester,  a  noninterest-bearing  promis- 
sory note  for  a  portion  of  the  semester  housing  and 
semester  meal  plan  fee.  Amounts  up  to  $450  for  room 
rent  and  $450  for  5-  or  7-day  meal  plans  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  note.  In  such  cases,  a  note  for  the  fall 
semester  charges  will  be  due  October  1 ,  and  for  the 
spring  semester,  March  1.  Failure  to  pay  the  note 
when  due  will  result  in  the  assessment  of  late  fees, 
including  collection  costs,  denial  of  future  deferred 
payment  note  privileges,  and  termination  of  board 
plan  and/or  cancellation  of  housing  contract. 

Cunently  enrolled  students  who  expect  to  continue 
enrollment  may  make  housing  reservations  by  pay- 
ing a  $150  housing  advance  payment  and  by  pre- 
registering  on-line  during  the  spring  semester  at  a 
time  designated  by  the  Housing  Office. 

New  students  who  are  offered  on-campus  housing 
accommodations  must  pay  a  nonrefundable  $35 
housing  application  fee  and  a  $100  admissions  de- 
posit. The  admissions  deposit  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  otherwise  due  for  the  first  semester  ex- 
penses. (Note:  Policies  regarding  priority  to/offer- 
ing of  on-campus  housing  are  subject  to  change.) 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Late  Enrollment  Service  Charge 

Registration  for  classes  is  scheduled  for  specific  days, 
and  definite  procedures  are  outlined  to  avoid  the 
problems  incident  to  late  registration.  A  student 
has  not  completed  registration  until  all  required 
steps  have  been  taken.  Any  student  failing  to  com- 
plete registration  on  the  specified  class  registration 
days  will  incur  a  late  enrollment  charge,  which  be- 
gins at  $25  and  increases  $5  each  day. 

Full-time  Fees 

Students  must  be  enrolled  in  1 2  semester  hours  to 
pay  full-time  fees.  Students  enrolled  in  less  than  12 
hours  or  who  drop  below  1 2  hours  may  become  in- 
eligible for  some  student  services,  financial  aid,  or 
other  programs. 


TUITION  AND  FEES 


Actual  charges  for  2003-2004  are  not  known  when  this  catalog  is  printed.  The  charges  reflected  below  are 
for  2002-2003  and  are  subject  to  change  as  conditions  warrant. 

Resident         Nonresident 
Per  Semester     Per  Semester 

Full-time  undergraduate  academic  fee $2,917.00 $6,466.00 

Part-time  undergraduate  academic  fee  (per  semester  hour)  238.00  534.00 

Undergraduate  auditing  academic  fee  (per  semester  hour) 1 19.00  267.00 

Undergraduate  staff  academic  fee  (per  semester  hour;  first  four  hours  free)  238.00 

Graduate  assistant  academic  fee 780.00  780.00 

Laboratory  fee  (per  laboratory) 75.00-200.00...  75.00-200.00 

Health  fee  (required  if  enrolled  in  seven  or  more  hours  on  campus, 

regardless  of  housing  arrangements) 105.00  105.00 

Residence  Halls  (per  semester)  Regular  Single 

Johnstone  (except  Annex  A) 975.00 1,465.00 

Benet,  Bowen,  Bradley,  Cope,  Donaldson,  Geer, 

Johnstone  A  Annex,  Norris,  Sanders,  Wannamaker,  Young 1,120.00 1,680.00 

Barnett,  Byrnes,  Lever,  Manning,  Mauldin,  Smith 1,235.00 1,850.00 

Clemson  House  (room) 1,270.00 1,905.00 

Holmes  and  McCabe 1,425.00 

Stadium  Suites  1,625.00 

Temporary  Housing 1,000.00 

Apartments  (per  semester) 

Calhoun  Courts  (four  occupants) 1,500.00 

Clemson  House 1,310.00 

Lightsey  Bridge 1,570.00 

Lightsey  Bridge  II 1,995.00 

Thomhill  Village  (two  occupants) 1,695.00 

Thomhill  Village  (four  occupants) 1,340.00 

Family  Housing  Per  Month 

Townhouses 360.00 

Duplex-2  Bedroom 375.00 

Duplex-3  Bedroom 440.00 

Faculty  Houses 485.00 

Faculty  Houses  (Renovated) 590.00 

Thomhill  Graduate  Apartments 

9  month 385.00 

12  month 355.00 

Board  Plans'  Per  Semester 

Any  Ten  (10  meals),  Monday-Sunday 879.00 

Plus  Any  Ten  (includes  $175  in  Paw  points)  1,046.00 

Any  15  (15  meals),  Monday-Sunday 972.00 

Plus  Any  15  (includes  $100  in  Paw  points) 1,046.00 

Seven-day  (unlimited  access)  1,046.00 

Plus  Commuter  50  (any  50  meals  per  semester  plus  $250  in  Paw  points) 525.00 

Tiger  Stripe  Account  minimum  (declining  balance)  50.00 

'All  first-year  freshmen  who  live  in  University  housing  (excluding  apartments  with  kitchens)  are  required  to  subscribe  to  one  of 
the  first  five  board  plans  for  their  first  two  semesters.  All  other  students  have  the  option  of  selecting  on  a  semester  basis  or  paying 
the  prevailing  cash  price  for  individual  meals.  The  Plus  Commuter  50  and  Tiger  Stripe  account  do  not  satisfy  the  freshman 
requirement. 


Part-time  Fees 

Students  taking  less  than  1 2  semester  credit  hours 
will  be  charged  each  semester  according  to  the 
above  schedule.  These  fees  do  not  provide  for  ad- 
mission to  athletic  events,  concert  series,  and  other 
such  activities. 

Returned  Checks 

A  check  or  charge  card  given  in  payment  of  Univer- 
sity expenses  that  is  returned  unpaid  by  the  bank 
immediately  creates  an  indebtedness  to  the  Univer- 
sity. University  Revenue  and  Receivables,  G-12  Sikes 
Hall,  administers  matters  related  to  the  collection  of 
all  returned  checks  for  students  and  nonstudents. 
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University  Revenue  and  Receivables  will  redeposit 
returned  checks  in  payment  of  academic  fees  for 
the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  A  $25  returned  check 
charge  will  be  assessed  for  each  returned  item  in 
accordance  with  state  laws.  Students  with  returned 
items  for  payment  of  academic  fees  are  also  subject 
to  a  late  payment  fee  of  $5  per  calendar  day,  not  to 
exceed  $350,  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  last 
day  of  late  registration.  If  the  note  was  returned  to 
the  University  in  a  timely  manner  with  no  response 
by  the  student  or  drawer,  a  written  request  to 
disenroll  the  student  may  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 
If  the  request  is  approved,  the  percentage  of  refund 
will  be  applied  to  the  debt.  If  the  check  is  returned 
after  the  mid-point  of  the  semester  with  no  re- 


Finuncial  Information 


sponse,  a  decision  will  be  made  by  the  Director  ot 
University  Revenue  and  Receivables  and  the  Rc^; 
istrar  as  to  the  effects  of  disenrollment.  At  this 
point,  the  student  will  owe  100%  of  tuition  aiul 
fees,  even  if  he/she  has  been  disenrolled.  The  Uni- 
versity may  restrict  subsequent  payment  for  aca- 
demic and  other  fees  by  accepting  only  cash,  certi- 
fied checks,  cashier's  checks,  or  money  orders. 

Any  individual  who  uses  a  two-party  check  for  pay- 
ment of  University  expenses  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  that  check  if  it  is  returned  unpaid  by  the 
bank.  Checks  used  as  payment  for  various  Univer- 
sity services,  such  as  meal  plans,  housing,  etc.,  that 
are  later  returned  unpaid  by  the  bank,  give  the  Uni- 
versity the  right  to  cancel  such  services  and  cause 
forfeiture  of  any  refund. 

Any  returned  check  not  collected  by  the  above  pro- 
cedures may  be  turned  over  to  a  collection  agency 
and  the  indebtedness  reported  to  a  credit  bureau. 
Collection  costs  will  be  added  to  the  debt.  Tran- 
scripts and  diplomas  will  be  withheld  pending  pay- 
ment, and  the  debt  may  be  deducted  from  state  in- 
come tax  refunds. 

Abuse  of  check  payment  privileges  may  result  in 
the  restriction  of  such  privileges  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  based  on  the  frequency  and/or  dol- 
lar amount,  as  determined  by  University  Revenue 
and  Receivables. 

Past  Due  Accounts 

Any  indebtedness  to  the  University  which  becomes 
past  due  immediately  jeopardizes  the  student's  en- 
rollment, and  no  such  student  will  be  permitted  to 
re-enroll  for  an  ensuing  semester  or  summer  term. 
Billing  fees  and/or  collection  costs  may  be  added 
to  the  indebtedness.  Further,  any  student  who  fails 
to  pay  all  indebtedness,  including  collection  costs, 
to  the  University  may  not  be  issued  a  transcript  or 
diploma.  Unresolved  debts  may  be  turned  over  to 
a  collection  agency,  reported  to  a  credit  bureau,  and 
deducted  from  state  income  tax  refunds.  Debts  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to,  parking  violations,  li- 
brary fines,  rent,  academic  fees,  and  others. 

Refund  of  Academic  Fees 

(Tuition,  University  Fee,  and  Medical  Fee)  for  Stu- 
dents Withdrawing,  Dropping  to  Fart  Time,  or 
Part-time  Students  Dropping  Credit  Hours 

No  refunds  will  be  made  on  a  semester's  tuition  and 
fees  after  four  weeks  from  the  last  day  to  register.  In 
the  case  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  University,  re- 
funds will  be  based  on  the  effective  date  of  the  with- 
drawal. In  the  case  of  a  withdrawal  from  a  course, 
refunds  will  be  based  on  the  date  the  student  drops 
the  course  using  the  on-line  registration  system.  To 
be  eligible  for  a  refund,  the  student's  request  must 
be  received  by  University  Revenue  and  Receivables 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  fall/spring  se- 
mester or  subsequent  summer  term.  Beginning  with 
the  day  following  the  last  day  to  register,  refunds 
for  periods  of  four  weeks  or  less  during  fall/spring 
semester  shall  be  made  on  the  following  basis.  Stu- 
dents receiving  Title  IV  Financial  Aid  follow  a  dif- 
ferent policy.  Contact  University  Revenue  and  Re- 
ceivables, G-08  Sikes  Hall,  for  details. 


Fall/Spring  Semester 

Period  of  Enrollment 

Percent  Refund 

Registration  day(s)  in 
published  calendar 

100% 

After  last  day  to  registe 
One  week  or  less 

80% 

More  than  1  but  not 
more  than  2  weeks 

60% 

More  than  2  but  not 
more  than  3  weeks 

40% 

More  than  3  but  not 
more  than  4  weeks 

20% 

More  than  4  weeks 

0% 

Summer  Sessions 

Period  of  Enrollment 

Length  of  Session 
Percent  Refund 

Less                                  More 
Than                      5  or      Than 
3wks.    3wks.     6wks.  6wks. 

Registration  day(s)  in 
published  calendar 

100% 

100% 

100%    100% 

After  last  day  to  register: 
One  week  or  less 

0% 

40% 

60%      60% 

More  than  1  but  not 
more  than  2  weeks 

0% 

0% 

20%      40% 

More  than  2  but  not 
more  than  3  weeks 

0% 

0% 

0%       20% 

More  than  3  weeks 

0% 

0% 

0%        0% 

Refund  of  Dining  Hall  Fees 

See  the  section  on  Dining  Services  on  page  21. 

Refund  of  Housing  Fees 

Cancellation  of  the  contract  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  academic  year 

New  Freshmen,  New  Graduate  Students,  New  Trans- 
fer Students — If  written  notice  of  cancellation  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  before  July  25, 
2003,  the  contract  is  cancelled  with  no  additional 
charge.  After  July  25,  2003,  the  contract  is  binding, 
and  students  are  obligated  to  pay  rent  for  the  entire 
academic  year  unless  they  fail  to  enroll. 

Continuing  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Students, 
Co-op  Students,  Former  Students  Returning — If 
written  notice  of  cancellation  is  received  by  the 
Housing  Office  on  or  before  June  1 ,  2003,  the  con- 
tract is  cancelled,  and  $  1 00  of  the  $  1 50  advance  pay- 
ment is  refunded,  minus  any  indebtedness  to  the 
University.  Students  who  are  not  required  to  pay  the 
$150  will  be  charged  $50.  Refunds,  if  applicable,  will 
show  as  a  credit  on  the  following  semester's  bill.  If 
the  student  fails  to  enroll  the  following  semester,  a 
refund  check  will  be  issued  only  after  that  semester 
begins.  If  written  notice  of  cancellation  is  received 
by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  between  June  2  and 
July  25,  2003,  the  contract  is  cancelled,  but  no  por- 
tion of  the  $150  advance  payment  is  refunded.  Stu- 
dents who  are  not  required  to  make  a  $1 50  advance 
payment  will  be  charged  $150  upon  cancellation. 
After  July  25,  2003,  the  contract  is  binding  and  stu- 
dents are  obligated  to  pay  the  entire  academic  year's 
rent  unless  they  fail  to  enroll.  In  such  cases,  all  pre- 
paid rent,  less  $150,  will  be  refunded. 


Students  who  sign  contracts  after  July  25,  2003,  are 
obligated  to  pay  the  entire  academic  year's  rent  un- 
less they  do  not  enroll.  If  a  student's  plans  change 
md  he/she  re-enrolls  after  cancelling,  the  semester 
charge  will  be  added  back  to  his/her  account.  The 
entire  $150  advance  payment  is  refunded  only  in 
cases  where  the  University  denies  readmission. 
There  will  be  no  refund  of  Universit>'  housing  mon- 
ies during  the  liist  six  weeks  of  a  semester.  If  any 
collection  fees  are  assessed  in  the  priKess  of  obtain- 
ing unpaid  housing  charges,  the  student  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  those  collection  fees 
in  addition  to  the  unpaid  housing  charges. 

Cancellation  of  contract  after  the  start  of  each 
semester  of  the  academic  year 

The  contract  may  be  terminated  after  the  start  of 
each  semester  for  the  following  reasons  only:  with- 
drawal from  school,  marriage  (no  more  than  four 
weeks  prior  to  the  wedding  date),  or  circumstances 
determined  by  the  University  to  be  sufficiently  ex- 
tenuating as  to  warrant  cancellation.  Documentary 
evidence  will  be  required  to  show  cause  for  cancel- 
lation. Any  student  qualifying  for  cancellation  un- 
der one  of  these  conditions  will  forfeit  the  first  $  1 50 
of  that  semester's  rental  fee  or  the  prorated  amount 
for  the  days  of  the  semester  that  housing  is  held  m 
reservation  by  that  student,  whichever  is  greater. 

Cancellation  of  contract  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester 

The  contract  may  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  without  penalty  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: graduation,  withdrawal  from  school,  ineligi- 
bility to  continue  enrollment  due  to  a  failure  to 
meet  academic  requirements,  completion  of  gradu- 
ate requirements,  failure  to  enroll  a  second  semes- 
ter, participation  in  Cooperative  Education  during 
second  semester,  or  participation  during  the  sec- 
ond semester  in  any  program  required  by  the  Uni- 
versity that  takes  the  student  away  from  the  main 
campus.  The  contract  may  be  cancelled  at  the  end 
of  the  first  semester  with  a  $150  contract  cancella- 
tion charge  for  the  following  reasons:  marriage,  or 
circumstances  determined  by  the  University  to  be 
sufficiently  extenuating  as  to  warrant  cancellation. 
The  contract  may  also  be  cancelled  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  by  paying  50%  of  the  first  semes- 
ter's rental  fee  ("buyout"  option). 

Refunds  of  Financial  Aid  for  Students 
Withdrawing  from  the  University 

Refunds  of  academic  fees  are  made  in  accordance 
with  semester  and  summer  session  refund  policies. 
First  semester  freshmen  and  first  semester  transfers 
receiving  Title  IV  financial  aid  are  under  a  different 
policy  based  on  federal  guidelines.  Details  are  avail- 
able in  G-08  Sikes  Hall.  University  housing  refunds 
are  made  according  to  the  policy  above.  Meal  plan 
refunds  are  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Since  financial  aid  is  expected  to  meet  or  help  meet 
educational  costs,  any  academic  fee,  housing,  or 
meal-plan  fee  for  students  withdrawing  from  the 
University  up  to  the  amount  of  financial  aid  re- 
ceived for  that  semester  or  summer  session,  will  be 
refunded  to  the  Financial  Aid  Program(s)  from 
which  the  student  received  assistance. 
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Students  receiving  Title  IV  Funds  (Federal  Pel! 
Grant,  Federal  SEOG,  Federal  Perkins,  Federal 
Stafford  Loans-unsub  or  sub)  or  Federal  Plus  Loans 
who  withdraw  from  the  University  are  subject  to 
the  Return  of  Title  IV  Funds  regulations.  Students 
with  funds  from  any  of  these  programs  earn  their 
financial  aid  dollars  while  enrolled.  If  a  student 
withdraws  prior  to  completing  60%  of  a  term,  a  pro- 
rated portion  of  the  federal  financial  aid  dollars  must 
be  considered  unearned  and  returned  to  the  fed- 
eral programs  and  could  cause  students  to  owe  the 
University  a  significant  amount  upon  withdrawal. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  federal  aid  that  Clem- 
son  must  return,  students  who  received  financial  aid 
for  other  educational  costs,  including  off-campus  liv- 
ing expenses,  may  be  required  to  repay  a  portion  of 
those  funds  to  the  federal  programs.  Failure  to  return 
aid  owed  to  the  the  federal  aid  programs  may  result 
in  loss  of  eligibility  for  federal  aid  assistance. 

Federal  aid  funds  to  be  returned  are  distributed  to 
the  programs  in  the  following  order: 

•  Unsubsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loan 

•  Subsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loan 

•  Federal  Perkins  Loan 

•  Federal  Plus  Loan 

•  Federal  Pell  Grant 

•  Federal  SEOG 

•  Other  Title  IV  Programs 

•  Non-Title  IV  Programs 

After  the  refund  has  been  applied  to  the  Title  IV 
and  non-Title  IV  programs,  any  refund  balance  will 
be  refunded  to  the  student. 

If  debts  were  incurred  before  withdrawing,  such  as 
bad  checks,  unpaid  traffic  or  library  fines,  etc.,  the 
refund  will  cover  these  obligations  first.  Academic 
fees,  housing,  and  meal-plan  refunds  for  students 
withdrawing  will  be  paid  to  the  student. 

Transcripts 

Official  transcripts  are  issued  only  at  the  authorized, 
written  request  of  the  student.  Requests  are  directed 
to  the  Transcript  Office,  104  Sikes  Hall,  Box 
345 125,  Clemson,SC  29634-5 125.  Payment  in  ad- 
vance is  required  and  can  be  made  by  Discover,  Visa, 
MasterCard,  Tiger  Stripe,  check  (payable  to  Clem- 
son  University),  or  cash.  Tlie  following  must  be  in- 
cluded with  the  transcript  request:  full  name  (in- 
cluding any  names  used  while  at  Clemson),  social 
security  number,  current  address,  date  of  birth,  date 
the  student  last  attended  Clemson,  where  the  tran- 
script is  to  he  sent,  and  payment  of  $5  per  tran- 
script. Telephone  requests  will  not  be  honored. 
Transcript  requests  are  normally  processed  within 
48  hours,  but  additional  processing  time  may  be  re- 
quired at  the  end  of  a  semester.  Information  is  avail- 
able from  the  Student  Records  Office  at  the  ad- 
dress above  or  by  telephone  at  864-656-2173.  Offi- 
cial transcripts  are  not  issued  for  those  who  are  in- 
debted to  the  University. 


RESIDENT  TUITION  AND 
FEES 

Application  for  Resident  Status 

Any  undergraduate  student  or  prospective  student 
whose  status  concerning  entitlement  to  payment 
of  in-state  tuition  and  fees  is  uncertain  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  securing  a  ruling  from  the  Univer- 
sity by  providing  all  relevant  information  on  spe- 
cial application  forms.  These  forms  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Office,  G-01  Sikes 
Hall,  and  are  to  be  completed  and  returned  to  that 
office  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  registration  for 
any  semester  or  summer  term  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  attempting  to  qualify  for  payment  of  the  in- 
state tuition  and  fee  rate. 

Entitlement 

Eligibility  for  payment  of  in-state  tuition  and  fees 
shall  be  determined  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 59-1 12-10  through  59-1 12-100,  South  Caro- 
lina Code  of  Laws,  1976,  as  amended.  This  law  is 
set  forth  in  its  entirety  as  follows  (subject  to  fur- 
ther amendment  by  the  General  Assembly). 

Statutes 

Definitions — Section  59-112-10.  As  used  in  this 
chapter: 

A.  The  words  "State  Institution"  shall  mean  those 
post-secondary  educational  institutions  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  following:  (1)  Board  of  Trustees, 
Clemson  University;  (2)  Board  of  Trustees,  Medi- 
cal University  of  South  Carolina;  (3)  Board  of  Tust- 
ees.  South  Carolina  State  College;  (4)  State  Col- 
lege Board  of  Trustees;  (5)  Board  of  Visitors,  The 
Citadel;  (6)  Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  (7)  Board  ofTrustees,Winthrop College; 
and  (8)  State  Board  of  Technical  and  Comprehen- 
sive Education. 

B.  The  word  "student"  shall  mean  any  person 
enrolled  for  studies  in  any  state  institution. 

C.  The  word  "residence"  or  "reside"  shall  mean 
continuous  and  permanent  physical  presence  within 
this  State,  provided,  that  temporary  absences  for 
short  periods  of  time  shall  not  affect  the  establish- 
ment of  a  residence. 

D.  The  word  "domicile"  shall  mean  a  person's 
true,  fixed,  principal  residence  and  place  of  habita- 
tion; it  shall  indicate  the  place  where  such  person 
intends  to  remain,  and  to  which  such  person  ex- 
pects to  return  upon  leaving  without  establishing  a 
new  domicile  in  another  state.  For  purposes  of  this 
section  one  may  have  only  one  legal  domicile;  one 
is  presumed  to  abandon  automatically  an  old  do- 
micile upon  establishing  a  new  one.  Housing  pro- 
vided on  an  academic  session  basis  for  students  at 
State  institutions  shall  be  presumed  not  to  be  a  place 
of  principal  residence,  as  residency  in  such  housing 
is  by  nature  temporary. 

E.  The  words  "in-state  rates"  shall  mean  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  established  by  State  Institutions 
for  persons  who  are  domiciled  in  South  Carolina 
in  accordance  with  this  act;  the  words  "out-of-state 
rates"  shall  mean  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  estab- 
lished by  State  Institutions  for  persons  not  domi- 
ciled in  South  Carolina  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

F.  The  words  "independent  person"  shall  mean 
a  person  in  his  majority,  or  an  emancipated  minor, 
whose  predominant  source  of  income  is  his  own 
earnings  or  income  from  employment,  investments, 
or  payments  from  trusts,  grants,  scholarships,  loans, 
or  payments  of  alimony  or  separate  maintenance 


made  pursuant  to  court  order. 

G.  The  words  "dependent"  or  "dependent  per- 
son" mean:  (1 )  one  whose  financial  support  is  pro- 
vided not  through  his  own  earnings  or  entitlements, 
but  whose  predominant  source  of  income  or  support 
is  payments  from  a  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian,  and 
who  qualifies  as  a  dependent  or  an  exemption  on 
the  federal  tax  return  of  the  parent,  spouse,  or  guard- 
ian; or  (2)  one  for  whom  payments  are  made,  under 
court  order,  for  child  support  and  the  cost  of  his  col- 
lege education  by  an  independent  per-son  meeting 
the  provisions  of  Section  59-1 12-20  A  or  B.  How- 
ever, the  words  "dependent"  or  "dependent  person" 
do  not  include  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  who  is  the 
recipient  of  alimony  or  separate  maintenance  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  court  order. 

H.  The  word  "minor"  shall  mean  a  person  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  and  the 
words  "emancipated  minor"  shall  mean  a  minor 
whose  parents  have  entirely  surrendered  the  right 
to  the  care,  custody  and  earnings  of  such  minor  and 
are  no  longer  under  any  legal  obligation  to  support 
or  maintain  such  minor. 

I.  The  word  "parent"  shall  mean  a  person's  natu- 
ral or  adoptive  father  or  mother;  or  if  one  parent 
has  custody  of  the  child,  the  parent  having  custody; 
or  if  there  is  a  guardian  or  other  legal  custodian  of 
such  person,  then  such  guardian  or  legal  custodian; 
provided,  however,  that  where  circumstances  indi- 
cate that  such  guardianship  or  custodianship  was 
created  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
South  Carolina  domicile  for  tuition  and  fee  pur- 
poses on  such  child  or  dependent  person,  it  shall 
not  be  given  such  effect. 

].  The  word  "spouse"  shall  mean  the  husband 
or  wife  of  a  married  person. 

South  Carolina  Domicile  Defined  for  Purposes 
of  Rates  of  Tuition  and  Fees — Section  59-112- 
20.  South  Carolina  Domicile  for  tuition  and  fee  pur- 
poses shall  be  established  as  follows  in  determina- 
tions of  rates  of  tuition  and  fees  to  be  paid  by  stu- 
dents entering  or  attending  State  Institutions: 

A.  Independent  persons  who  reside  in  and  have 
been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  for  a  period  of  no 
less  than  twelve  months  with  an  intention  of  mak- 
ing a  permanent  home  herein,  and  their  dependents, 
may  be  considered  eligible  for  in-state  rates. 

B.  Independent  persons  who  reside  in  and  have 
been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  for  fewer  than 
twelve  months  but  who  have  full-time  employment 
in  the  State,  and  their  dependents,  may  be  consid- 
ered eligible  for  in-state  rates  for  as  long  as  such 
independent  person  is  employed  on  a  full-time  ba- 
sis in  the  State. 

C.  Where  an  independent  person  meeting  the 
provisions  of  Section  59- 11 2-20  B  above,  is  living 
apart  from  his  spouse,  or  where  such  person  and  his 
spouse  are  separated  or  divorced,  the  spouse  and 
dependents  of  such  independent  person  shall  have 
domiciliary  status  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  only 
under  the  following  circumstances:  ( 1 )  if  the  spouse 
requesting  domiciliary  status  for  tuition  and  fee  pur- 
poses remains  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  al- 
though living  apart  or  separated  from  his  or  her 
employed  spouse,  (2)  if  the  dependent  requesting 
domiciliary  status  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  is 
under  the  legal  custody  or  guardianship,  as  defined 
in  Section  59-112-101  above,  of  an  independent 
person  who  is  domiciled  in  this  State;  or  if  such 
dependent  is  claimed  as  an  income  tax  exemption 
by  the  parent  not  having  legal  custody  but  paying 
child-support,  so  long  as  either  parent  remains  do- 
miciled in  South  Carolina. 
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D.  The  residence  and  domicile  of  a  dependent 
minor  shall  he  presumed  to  he  that  of  the  parent  of 
such  dependent  minor. 

Effect  of  Change  of  Residency — Section  59-1 12- 
30.  When  the  domicile  of  a  student  or  of  the  per- 
son upon  whom  a  student  is  financially  dependent 
changes  after  enrollment  at  a  State  Institution,  tu- 
ition charges  shall  he  adjusted  as  follows: 

A.  Except  as  provided  in  Section  59-1 12-20B 
above,  when  domicile  is  taken  in  South  Carolina, 
a  student  shall  not  become  eligible  for  in-state  rates 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  session 
after  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  date  of  do- 
micile in  this  State. 

B.  When  South  Carolina  domicile  is  lost,  eligi- 
bility for  in-state  rates  shall  end  on  the  last  day  of 
the  academic  session  in  which  the  loss  occurs;  how- 
ever, application  of  this  subsection  shall  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  institution  involved. 

C.  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  any  dependent  person  who  has  been  do- 
miciled with  his  family  in  South  Carolina  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  three  years  immediately  prior 
to  his  enrollment  may  enroll  in  a  state-supported 
institution  of  higher  learning  at  the  in-state  rate 
and  may  continue  to  be  enrolled  at  such  rate  even 
if  the  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian  upon  whom  he  is 
dependent  moves  his  domicile  from  this  State. 

Effect  of  Marriage — Section  59- 11 2-40.  Except  as 
provided  in  Section  59-112-20  above,  marriage 
shall  affect  determinations  of  domicile  for  tuition 
and  fee  purposes  only  insofar  as  it  operates  to  evince 
an  intention  by  the  parties  to  make  a  permanent 
home  in  South  Carolina. 

Military  Personnel  and  Their  Dependents — Sec- 
tion 59-112-50.  Notwithstanding  other  provisions 
of  this  act,  during  the  period  of  their  assignment  to 
duty  in  South  Carolina  members  of  the  armed  ser- 
vices of  the  United  States  stationed  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  their  dependents  may  be  considered  eligible 
for  in-state  rates.  When  such  armed  service  person- 
nel are  ordered  away  from  the  State,  their  depen- 
dents may  continue  for  an  additional  twelve  months 
to  have  this  eligibility  at  the  State  Institutions  where 
they  are  enrolled  at  the  time  such  assignment  ends. 
Such  persons  and  their  dependents  may  be  consid- 
ered eligible  for  in-state  rates  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  after  their  discharge  from  the  armed  services 
even  though  they  were  not  enrolled  at  a  State  Insti- 
tution at  the  time  of  their  discharge,  if  they  have 
evinced  an  intent  to  establish  domicile  in  South 
Carolina  and  if  they  have  resided  in  South  Carolina 
for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  their  discharge. 

Faculty,  Administrative  Employees  and  Depen- 
dents Thereof — Section  59-1 12-60.  Full-time  fac- 
ulty and  administrative  employees  of  State  Institu- 
tions, and  the  spouses  and  children  of  such  persons, 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  provision  of  this  act. 

Abatement  of  Rates  for  Nonresidents  on  Schol- 
arship— Section  59-1 12-70.  Notwithstanding  other 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  governing  boards  listed 
in  Section  59-112-lOA  above,  are  authorized  to 
adopt  policies  for  the  abatement  of  any  part  or  all 
of  the  out-of-state  rates  for  students  who  are  recipi- 
ents of  scholarship  aid. 

Administration  of  Chapter;  Burden  of  Proving 
Eligibility  of  Students— Section  59-112-80.  Each 
State  Institution  shall  designate  an  official  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  act.  Students  mak- 


ing application  to  pay  tuition  and  fees  at  in-state 
rates  shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  aforesaid  officials  of  State  Institutions 
that  they  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  this  act 
before  they  shall  be  permitted  to  pay  tuition  and 
fees  at  such  rate. 

Penalties  for  Willful  Misrepresentation — Section 
59-1 12-90.  Where  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of 
officials  charged  with  administration  of  these  pro- 
visions that  a  person  has  gained  domiciliary  status 
improperly  by  making  or  presenting  willful  misrep- 
resentations of  fact,  such  persons  should  be  charged 
tuition  and  fees  past  due  and  unpaid  at  the  out-of- 
state  rate,  plus  interest  at  a  rate  of  eight  percent 
per  annum,  plus  a  penalty  amounting  to  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  out-of-state  rate  for  one  semes- 
ter; and  until  these  charges  have  been  paid  no  such 
student  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  transcripts  or 
graduate  from  any  State  Institution. 

Regulations — Section  59-112-100.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education  may  prescribe  uniform 
regulations  for  application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  may  provide  for  annual  review  of  such  regu- 
lations. 

Regulatory  Guidelines 

Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Chapter  62. 

Statutory  Authority:  1976  Code  Sections  59-1 12- 
10  to  59-112-100,  Determination  of  Rates  for  Tu- 
ition and  Fees. 

Rates  of  Tuition  and  Fees — Section  62-600. 

A.  Resident  classification  is  an  essential  part  of 
fee  determination,  admission  regulations,  and  other 
revelant  policies  of  State  Institutions.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  such  institutions  have  fair  and  equitable 
regulations  which  can  be  administered  consistently 
and  are  sensitive  to  the  interests  of  both  students 
and  the  State.  The  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion hereby  establishes  regulations  for  the  Statute 
Governing  Residency  and  Tuition  for  Fee  Purposes 
to  be  applied  consistently  by  all  South  Carolina  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  These  regulations 
do  not  address  residency  matters  relating  to  either 
in-county  or  international  categories  used  within 
the  State's  technical  colleges. 

B.  Institutions  of  higher  education  are  required 
by  the  Statute  to  determine  the  residence  classifi- 
cation of  applicants.  The  initial  determination  of 
one's  resident  status  is  made  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion. The  determination  made  at  that  time,  and 
any  determination  made  thereafter,  prevails  for  each 
subsequent  semester  until  the  determination  is  suc- 
cessfully challenged.  The  burden  of  proof  resides 
with  the  students  to  show  evidence  as  deemed  nec- 
essary to  establish  their  residency  status. 

Code  of  Laws  Governing  Residence — Section  62- 
601. 

A.  The  rules  regarding  the  establishment  of  le- 
gal residence  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  for  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  are  governed  by  the 
South  Carolina  Code  of  Laws. 

B.  As  prescribed  by  the  code,  residence  for  tu- 
ition and  fee  purposes  can  be  established  by  ( 1 )  in- 
dependent persons,  (2)  dependent  persons,  and  (3) 
independent  immigrants,  or  dependent  immigrants 

Definitions — Section  62-602. 

A.  A  "resident  student"  for  tuition  and  fee  pur- 
poses is  defined  as  an  independent  person  who  has 
abandoned  all  prior  domiciles  and  has  been  domi- 
ciled in  South  Carolina  continuously  for  at  least 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  first  day 


of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  resident  classifica- 
tion is  sought  and  for  whom  there  is  an  absence  of 
such  evidence  in  other  states  or  countries,  notwith- 
standing other  provisions  of  the  statute.  In  the  in- 
stances of  dependent  students  and  their  families 
who  are  citizens  or  permanent  residents,  the  domi- 
cile of  the  sp<iuse,  parent,  and/or  guardian  for  at 
least  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the 
first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  resident 
classification  is  sought  is  considered  in  determin- 
ing residency  status. 

B.  "Reside"  is  defined  as  continuous  and  per- 
manent physical  presence  within  the  State,  pro- 
vided that  temporary  absences  for  short  periixls  of 
time  shall  not  affect  the  establishment  of  residence. 
Temporary  absences  shall  be  absences  which  are 
thirty  days  or  less.  Excluded  are  absences  associ- 
ated with  requirements  to  complete  a  degree,  ab- 
sences for  military  training  ser\'ice,  and  like  ab- 
sences, provided  South  Carolina  domicile  is  main- 
tained. Absences  of  more  than  thirty  days  may  af- 
fect the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  residence 
for  tuition  and  fee  purposes.  In  the  instance  of  de- 
pendents, except  for  nonresident  aliens,  where  the 
spouse,  parent  and/or  guardian  "reside"  will  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  residency  status. 

C.  "Domicile"  is  defined  as  true,  fixed,  princi- 
pal residence  and  place  of  habitation,  indicating 
where  a  person  intends  to  remain,  or  to  where  one 
expects  to  return  when  away.  Generally,  an  appli- 
cant must  be  domiciled  in  the  State  for  twelve 
months  for  residency  consideration. 

D.  "Independent  Person"  is  defined  as  one  in 
his/her  majority  (eighteen  years  of  age  or  older), 
whose  predominant  source  of  income  is  his/her  own 
earnings  or  income  from  employment,  investments, 
or  payments  from  trusts,  grants,  scholarships,  loans, 
or  payments  made  in  accordance  with  court  order. 
An  independent  person  must  provide  more  than 
half  of  his/her  support  during  the  twelve  months 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  that  classes  begin  for 
the  semester  for  which  resident  status  is  requested 
and  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  or  exemp- 
tion on  the  federal  tax  return  of  his/her  parent, 
spouse,  or  guardian  for  the  year  in  which  resident 
status  is  requested. 

E.  "Dependent  Person"  is  defined  as  one  whose 
predominant  source  of  income  or  support  is  from 
payments  from  a  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian  and 
who  qualifies  for  and  is  claimed  as  a  dependent  or 
exemption  on  the  federal  income  tax  return  of  the 
parent,  spouse,  or  guardian.  A  dependent  person  is 
also  one  for  whom  payments  are  made,  under  court 
order,  for  child  support  and  the  cost  of  the  depen- 
dent person's  college  education. 

F.  "Terminal  Leave"  is  defined  as  a  transition 
period  following  active  employment  and  immedi- 
ately preceding  retirement  (with  a  pension  or  an- 
nuity), during  which  the  individual  may  use  accu- 
mulated leave. 

G.  "Immediately  Prior"  is  defined  as  a  period  of 
time  not  exceeding  ninety  days  and  immediately 
preceding  the  first  day  of  classes  for  the  term  in  ques- 
tion. 

H.  "Continue  to  be  Enrolled"  is  defined  as  con- 
tinuous enrollment  without  an  interruption  that 
would  require  the  student  to  pursue  a  formal  pro- 
cess of  readmission  to  that  institution.  Formal  pe- 
titions of  applications  for  change  of  degree  level 
shall  be  considered  readmissions. 

I.  "Nonresident  Alien"  is  defined  as  a  person 
who  is  not  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States.  By  virtue  of  their  nonresident  sta- 
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tus  "nonresident  aliens"  generally  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  establish  domiciles  in  South  Carolina. 
J.  "Academic  Session"  is  defined  as  a  term  or 
semester  of  enrollment. 

Citizens  and  Permanent  Residents — Section  62- 
603. 

A.  Independent  persons  who  have  physically  re- 
sided and  been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  for 
twelve  continuous  months  immediately  preceding 
the  date  the  classes  begin  for  the  semester  for  which 
resident  status  is  claimed  may  qualify  to  pay  in-state 
fees.  The  twelve-month  residency  period  does  not 
start  until  the  independent  person  begins  to  take 
steps  which  indicate  that  the  independent  person 
intends  to  establish  a  permanent  home  in  the  State. 
Absences  from  the  State  for  more  than  thirty  days 
during  the  twelve-month  period  may  affect  the  es- 
tablishment of  permanent  residence  for  fee  and  tu- 
ition purposes.  Steps  an  independent  person  should 
take  to  establish  a  permanent  home  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  listed  in  the  section  entitled  "Establishing 
the  Requisite  Intent  to  Become  a  South  Carolina 
Domiciliary." 

B.  The  resident  status  of  a  dependent  person  is 
based  on  the  resident  status  of  the  person  who  pro- 
vides more  than  half  of  the  dependent  person's  sup- 
port and  claims  the  dependent  person  as  a  depen- 
dent for  federal  income  tax  purposes.  The  residence 
and  domicile  of  a  dependent  minor  and  other  de- 
pendent person  shall  be  presumed  to  be  that  of  their 
parent(s),  spouse,  or  guardian(s). 

C.  In  the  case  of  divorced  or  separated  parents, 
the  resident  status  of  the  dependent  person  may  be 
based  on  the  resident  status  of  the  parent  who  sup- 
ports and/or  claims  the  dependent  person  as  a  de- 
pendent for  tax  purposes,  or  it  may  be  based  on  the 
resident  status  of  the  parent  who  has  legal  custody 
of  the  dependent  person. 

Nonresident  Aliens,  Noncitizens,  and  Nonper- 
manent  Residents — Section  62-604- 

A.  Except  as  otherwide  specified  in  this  section, 
all  noncitizens  and  nonpermanent  residents  of  the 
United  States  will  be  assessed  tuition  and  fees  at 
the  nonresident,  out-of-state  rate.  Independent 
aliens,  including  refugees,  untainted,  and  parolees 
and  their  dependents,  may  be  entitled  to  resident, 
in-state  classification  once  they  have  been  awarded 
permanent  resident  status  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  and  meet  all  the  statutory  residency  re- 
quirements provided  that  all  other  domiciliary  re- 
quirements are  met.  Time  spent  living  in  South 
Carolina  immediately  prior  to  the  awarding  of  per- 
manent resident  status  may  not  be  counted  towards 
the  twelve  month  residency  period.  Certain  non- 
resident aliens  present  in  the  United  States  in  spe- 
cific visa  classification  may  be  granted  in-state  resi- 
dency for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  as  prescribed  by 
the  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

B.  The  Adviser's  Manna!  of  Federal  Reguhaons 
Affecting  Foreign  Students  ar^d  Scholars  will  serve  as 
the  primary  resource  reference  for  defining  visa  cat- 
egories. 

Establishing  the  Requisite  Intent  to  Become  a 
South  Carolina  Domiciliary — Section  62-605. 

A.  Residence  status  may  not  be  acquired  by  an 
applicant  or  student  while  residing  in  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  sole  purpose  of  enrollment  in  an  insti- 
tution or  for  access  to  state-supported  programs  de- 
signed to  serve  South  Carolina  residents. 

B.  If  a  person  asserts  that  his/her  domicile  has 
been  established  in  this  State,  the  individual  has 


the  burden  of  proof.  Such  persons  should  provide 
to  the  designated  residency  official  any  and  all  evi- 
dence which  the  person  believes  satisfies  the  bur- 
den of  proof  The  residency  official  will  consider 
any  and  all  evidence  provided  concerning  such 
claim  of  domicile  but  will  not  necessarily  regard 
any  single  item  of  evidence  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  domicile  has  been  established. 

C.  For  independent  persons,  examples  of  intent 
to  become  a  South  Carolina  resident  may  include, 
although  any  single  indicator  may  not  necessarily 
be  conclusive,  indicia  as  listed  below.  The  absence 
of  indicia  in  other  states  is  required  before  the  stu- 
dent is  eligible  to  pay  in-state  rates.  Indicia  may 
include  the  following: 

1)  statement  of  full-time  employment; 

2)  possession  of  a  valid  South  Carolina  voter  reg- 
istration card  and  voting  in  South  Carolina  elections; 

3)  designating  South  Carolina  as  state  of  legal 
residence  on  military  record; 

4)  possession  of  a  valid  South  Carolina  driver's 
license,  or  if  a  nondriver,  a  South  Carolina  identi- 
fication card; 

5 )  possession  of  a  valid  South  Carolina  vehicle 
registration  card; 

6)  continuous  presence  in  South  Carolina  dur- 
ing periods  when  not  enrolled  as  a  student; 

7)  paying  South  Carolina  income  taxes  as  a  resi- 
dent during  the  past  tax  year,  including  income 
earned  outside  of  South  Carolina  from  the  date 
South  Carolina  domicile  was  claimed; 

8)  ownership  of  principal  residence  in  South 
Carolina;  and 

9)  licensing  for  professional  practice  (if  appli- 
cable) in  South  Carolina. 

D.  These  indicia  will  likewise  be  considered  for 
spouses,  parents,  and  guardians  of  dependent  per- 
sons who  wish  to  establish  South  Carolina  domi- 
cile. As  noted  under  "Citizens  and  Permanent  Resi- 
dents" above,  the  resident  status  of  a  dependent 
person  matches  that  of  the  person  who  provides 
more  than  half  of  the  dependent  person's  support 
and  claims  the  dependent  person  as  a  dependent 
for  federal  income  tax  purposes. 

Maintaining  Residence — Section  62-606. 

A.  A  person's  temporary  absence  from  the  State 
does  not  necessarily  constitute  loss  of  South  Caro- 
lina residence  unless  the  person  has  acted  inconsis- 
tently with  the  claim  of  continued  South  Carolina 
residence  during  the  person's  absence  from  the  State. 
The  burden  is  on  the  person  to  show  retention  of 
South  Carolina  residence  during  the  person's  absence 
from  the  State.  Steps  a  person  should  take  to  retain 
South  Carolina  resident  status  for  fee  and  tuition 
purposes  include  continuing  to  use  a  South  Caro- 
lina permanent  address  on  all  records;  retaining 
South  Carolina  voter's  status;  voting  by  absentee 
ballot;  maintaining  South  Carolina  driver's  license; 
maintaining  South  Carolina  vehicle  registration; 
satisfying  South  Carolina  resident  income  tax  obli- 
gation. Individuals  claiming  permanent  residence  in 
South  Carolina  are  liable  for  payment  of  income  taxes 
on  their  total  income  from  the  date  that  they  estab- 
lished South  Carolina  residence.  This  includes  in- 
come earned  in  another  state  or  country. 

B.  South  Carolina  residents  (and  their  depen- 
dents) who  serve  in  the  military  may  continue  to 
he  eligible  to  pay  in-state  fees  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinuously claim  South  Carolina  as  their  state  of  le- 
gal residence  during  their  military  service.  South 
Carolina  residents  who  change  their  state  of  legal 
residence  while  in  the  military  lose  their  South 


Carolina  resident  status  for  fee  and  tuition  purposes. 
To  re-establish  their  South  Carolina  resident  sta- 
tus, such  persons  must  take  steps  which  indicate 
that  they  plan  to  re-establish  permanent  residence 
in  the  State.  These  persons  must  then  physically 
reside  in  the  State  for  twelve  continuous  months. 

Effect  of  Change  of  Residency— Section  62-607. 

A.  Notwithstanding  other  provisioris  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  dependent  person,  except  as  otherwise  ex- 
cluded, who  has  been  domiciled  with  his/her  fam- 
ily in  South  Carolina  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  years  immediately  prior  to  enrollment  at  state- 
supported  colleges  and  universities  may  enroll  in 
those  institutions  of  higher  learning  at  in-state  rates 
and  may  continue  to  be  enrolled  at  such  rates  even 
if  the  person  upon  whom  he/she  is  dependent  moves 
his/her  domicile  from  this  State. 

B.  If  a  dependent  or  independent  person  has 
been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  for  less  than  three 
years,  eligibility  for  in-state  rates  shall  end  on  the 
last  day  of  the  academic  session  during  which  do- 
micile is  lost. 

Effect  of  Marriage — Section  62-608. 

A.  In  ascertaining  domicile  of  a  married  person, 
irrespective  of  gender,  such  a  review  shall  be  deter- 
mined just  as  for  an  unmarried  person  by  reference 
to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent. 

B.  If  a  nonresident  marries  a  South  Carolina 
resident,  the  nonresident  does  not  automatically 
acquire  South  Carolina  resident  status.  The  non- 
resident may  acquire  South  Carolina  resident  sta- 
tus if  the  South  Carolina  resident  is  an  indepen- 
dent person  and  the  nonresident  is  a  dependent  of 
the  South  Carolina  resident. 

C.  Marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  outside  South 
Carolina  shall  not  be  solely  the  reason  for  preclud- 
ing a  person  from  establishing  or  maintaining  do- 
micile in  South  Carolina  and  subsequently  becom- 
ing eligible  or  continuing  to  be  eligible  for  residency. 

D.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  solely  by  reason 
of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  have  established  or  maintained  domicile  in 
South  Carolina  and  consequently  to  be  eligible  for 
or  to  retain  eligibility  for  South  Carolina  residency. 

Exclusions — Section  62-609. 

A.  Persons  in  the  following  categories  may 
qualify  to  pay  in-state  fees  without  having  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  home  in  the  State  for  twelve 
months.  Persons  who  qualify  under  any  of  theses 
categories  must  meet  the  conditions  of  the  specific 
category  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the 
term  for  which  payment  of  in-state  fees  is  requested. 
1 )  "Military  Personnel  and  their  Dependents": 
Members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  (and 
their  dependents)  who  are  stationed  in  South  Caro- 
lina on  active  duty  may  be  considered  eligible  to 
pay  in-state  fees.  "Armed  Forces"  shall  mean  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Navy.  When  such  personnel  are  ordered  away  from 
the  State,  their  dependents  may  continue  to  pay 
in-state  fees  for  an  additional  twelve  months.  Such 
persons  (and  their  dependents)  may  also  be  eligible 
to  pay  in-state  fees  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
after  their  discharge  from  the  military,  provided  they 
have  demonstrated  an  intent  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent home  in  South  Carolina  and  they  have  re- 
sided in  South  Carolina  for  a  period  of  at  least 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  their  dis- 
charge. Military  personnel  who  are  not  stationed 
in  South  Carolina  and/or  former  military  person- 
nel who  intend  to  establish  South  Carolina  resi- 
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dency  must  fulfill  the  twelve  month  "physical  pres- 
ence" requirement  for  them  or  their  dependents  to 
qualify  to  pay  in-state  fees. 

2)  "Faculty  and  Administrative  Employees,  and 
their  Dependents":  Full-time  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative employees  of  South  Carolina  state-supported 
colleges  and  universities  are  eligihle  to  pay  in-state 
fees.  Dependents  of  such  persons  are  also  eligihle. 

3)  "Residents  with  Full-Time  Employment  and 
their  Dependents":  Persons  who  reside,  are  domi- 
ciled, and  are  full  time  employed  in  the  State  and 
will  continue  to  work  full  time  until  they  meet  the 
twelve-month  requirement  are  eligihle  to  pay  in- 
state fees,  provided  that  they  have  taken  the  steps 
to  establish  a  permanent  home  in  the  State  (see 
"Establishing  the  Requisite  Intent  to  Become  a 
South  Carolina  Domiciliary").  The  dependents  of 
such  persons  are  also  eligible. 

4)  "Retired  Persons":  Retired  persons  who  are  re- 
ceiving a  pension  or  annuity  who  reside  in  South 
Carolina  and  have  been  domiciled  in  South  Caro- 
lina as  prescribed  in  the  Statute  for  less  than  a  year 
may  be  eligible  for  in-state  rates  and  State-supported 
aid  if  they  maintain  residence  and  domicile  in  this 
State. 

Persons  on  terminal  leave  who  have  established  resi- 
dency in  South  Carolina  may  be  eligible  for  in-state 
rates  even  if  domiciled  in  the  State  for  less  than 
one  year,  if  they  present  documentary  evidence  for 
their  employer  showing  they  are  on  terminal  leave. 
The  evidence  should  show  beginnmg  and  ending 
dates  for  the  terminal  leave  period  and  that  the 
person  will  receive  a  pension  or  annuity  when  he/ 
she  retires. 

B.  Full-time  employment  shall  mean  employ- 
ment which  consists  of  at  least  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  hours  a  week  on  a  single  job  in  a  full-time  sta- 
tus. However,  a  person  who  works  less  than  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  hours  a  week  but  receives  or  is 
entitled  to  receive  full-time  employee  benefits  shall 
be  considered  to  be  employed  full  time. 

C.  Persons  participating  in  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board-sponsored  programs,  including  the 
Contract  for  Services  and  the  Academic  Common 
Market  programs,  must  have  continuously  resided 
in  the  State  for  other  than  educational  purposes 
for  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  applica- 
tion for  consideration  and  must  meet  all  residency 
requirements  during  this  two-year  period. 

Application  for  Change  of  Resident  Status — Sec- 
tion 62-610. 

A.  Persons  applying  for  a  change  of  resident  clas- 
sification must  complete  a  residency  application/ 
petition  and  provide  supporting  documentation 
prior  to  a  reclassification  deadline  as  prescribed  by 
the  institution. 

B.  The  burden  of  proof  resides  with  those  per- 
sons applying  for  a  change  of  resident  classification 
who  must  show  required  evidence  to  document  the 
change  in  resident  status. 

Incorrect  Classification — Section  62-611. 

A.  Persons  incorrectly  classified  as  residents  are 
subject  to  reclassification  and  to  payment  of  all  non- 
resident fees  not  paid.  If  incorrect  classification  re- 
sults from  false  or  concealed  facts,  such  persons  may 
be  charged  tuition  and  fees  past  due  and  unpaid  at 
the  out-of-state  rate.  The  violator  may  also  be  sub- 
ject to  administrative,  civil,  and  financial  penal- 
ties. Until  these  charges  are  paid,  such  persons  will 
not  be  allowed  to  receive  transcripts  or  graduate 
from  a  South  Carolina  institution. 


B.  Residents  whose  resident  status  changes  are 
responsible  tor  notifying  the  Residency  Official  of 
such  changes. 

Inquiries  and  Appeals — Section  62-612. 

A.  Inquiries  regarding  residency  requirements 
and  determinations  should  be  directed  to  the  insti- 
tutional residency  official. 

B.  Each  institution  will  develop  an  appeals  pro- 
cess to  accommodate  persons  wishing  to  appeal  resi- 
dency determinations  made  by  the  institution's  resi- 
dency official.  Neither  the  primary  residency  offi- 
cial nor  appellate  official(s)  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Statute  governing  residency  for  tuition 
and  fee  purposes. 

Appeals  should  be  sent  to  the  Student  Financial 
Aid  Office,  G-OlSikes  Hall. 

DINING  SERVICES 

The  University  provides  a  variety  of  meal  plans  to 
meet  student  needs.  The  meal  plan  dining  halls, 
Harcombe  and  Schilletter,  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  campus  and  feature  an  unlimited  seconds  policy 
on  most  entrees.  Students  may  use  their  meal  card 
for  pre-designated  meals  at  the  Clemson  House. 

Meals  may  also  be  purchased  on  a  cash  basis  or  us- 
ing a  Tiger  Stripe  account.  Meal  plans  become  ef- 
fective when  University  housing  is  opened  for  oc- 
cupancy at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  and  ex- 
pire after  the  evening  meal  on  the  day  of  gradua- 
tion at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Meal  plans  are 
not  effective  during  official  University  breaks. 

The  Eastside  Food  Court,  the  Canteen,  Java  City 
Cyber  Cafe,  and  Femow  Street  Cafe  provide  a  wide 
assortment  of  dining  selections  on  an  a  la  carte, 
cash  basis.  Nationally  branded  food  concepts  are 
available  in  cash  dining  facilities  on  campus.  Burger 
King  and  Li'l  Dino  Subs  can  be  found  in  the  Eastside 
Food  Court;  Chick-fil-A  is  located  at  the  Union 
Canteen;  and  Pizza  Hut  Express  is  available  in  the 
Femow  Street  Cafe.  All  dining  services  facilities 
accept  cash  or  the  Tiger  1  Card. 

All  first-year  freshmen  who  live  in  University  hous- 
ing, excluding  apartments  with  kitchens,  are  re- 
quired to  subscribe  to  one  of  the  following  meal 
plans  for  their  first  two  semesters:  Any  Ten,  Plus 
Any  Ten,  Any  15,  Plus  Any  15,  or  Unlimited  Ac- 
cess. All  other  students  may  choose  a  meal  plan  on 
a  semester  basis  or  pay  for  individual  meals.  First- 
year  freshmen  living  in  University  housing  (exclud- 
ing the  aforementioned  housing)  may  terminate 
their  meal  plan  for  one  of  the  following  reasons: 

•  withdrawal  from  the  University. 

•  change  in  housing  assignment  to  an  apartment 
with  kitchen  facilities. 

•  medical  condition  with  dietary  requirements 
that  cannot  be  met  by  Dining  Services.  Docu- 
mentation from  a  medical  doctor  must  be  pro- 
vided along  with  specific  dietary  requirements. 
This  documentation  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Dining  Services  FckxJ  Service  Administrator. 

•  other  circumstances  determined  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  be  beyond  the  student  s  control. 

Freshmen  students  must  provide  the  necessary  docu- 
mentation for  any  of  the  above  reasons  before  can- 
cellation of  their  meal  plan  will  be  considered.  Up- 
perclassmen  may  terminate  their  meal  plan  for  any 


reason.  Failure  to  panicipate  in  a  meal  plan  does 
not  automatically  release  a  student  from  the  fresh- 
man requirement  to  subscribe  to  a  meal  plan. 

Students  may  change  meal  plarvs  at  the  Tiger  1  C^ard 
Office,  located  on  the  third  flcxir  of  Fikc  Recreation 
Center,  on  Mondays  only.  Students  may  change  meal 
plans  at  the  billing  of  spring  and  fall  semester  fees 
with  no  service  charge  or  after  the  first  two  weeks 
and  prior  to  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  semester  by 
paying  a  $25  service  charge.  All  adjustments  will  be 
prorated,  except  for  students  withdrawing  from  the 
University.  Students  may  upgrade  meal  plans  during 
the  registration  period. 

Meal  plans  cancelled  for  any  reason  after  service  of 
the  first  meal  will  result  in  a  refund  of  advance  pay- 
ment, minus  a  $50  termination  charge,  and  a  weekly 
charge  for  meals  available.  The  meals  available 
charge  applies  to  the  meals  that  have  been  served, 
not  those  that  have  been  eaten  by  the  individual 
student.  The  Paw  Points  which  are  associated  with 
the  Plus  plans  are  not  refundable  and  expire  at  the 
end  of  each  semester.  No  changes,  meal  plan  can- 
cellations, or  refunds  will  be  made  during  the  last 
six  weeks  of  a  semester.  Requests  for  refunds  may 
be  made  at  the  Tiger  1  Card  Office.  Students  will 
be  responsible  for  all  service  charges  related  to 
changes  or  termination  of  a  meal  plan. 

TIGER  STRIPE  ACCOUNT 

The  Tiger  Stripe  account  is  equivalent  to  a  prepaid 
debit  card.  Under  the  Tiger  Stripe  account  program, 
funds  are  deposited  into  the  account  along  with 
payment  of  fees  through  TigerLine  (864-656-8447). 
As  items  are  purchased  from  the  canteen,  Femow 
Street  Cafe,  Java  City,  Eastside  Food  Court,  PAW 
Mart,  bookstore,  telecommunications.  Athletic 
Ticket  Office,  Redfem  Health  Center,  laundry  fa- 
cilities, parking  services.  Walker  Golf  Course,  Cor- 
ner Stop,  Edgar's  Game  Room,  vending  and  snack 
machines,  the  amount  spent  is  deducted  from  the 
Tiger  Stripe  account  balance.  All  students  are  eli- 
gible. Additional  funds  may  be  added  to  the  ac- 
count via  the  Tiger  1  Card  Office  on  the  Web  at 
www.tigerl  .clemson.edu.  Students  may  also  pay  in 
person  at  the  Tiger  1  Card  Office  with  cash,  check, 
or  credit  card;  or  they  may  call  864-656-0763  to 
pay  with  Visa,  MasterCard,  or  Discover.  Office 
hours  are  Monday-Friday,  8:00  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Tiger  Stripe  accounts  are  non-refundable  except  for 
students  withdrawing,  graduating,  or  not  returning 
to  the  University.  Credit  balances  at  the  end  of  each 
semester  will  carry  forward  to  the  next  term.  (Stu- 
dents withdrawing  must  go  to  101  Sikes  Hall.  Bal- 
ances greater  than  $5  will  be  refunded.)  Any  in- 
debtedness to  the  University  will  be  deducted  from 
refunds.  All  graduating  students  will  be  required  to 
request  a  refund  at  the  Tiger  1  Card  office  two  weeks 
prior  to  graduation.  Any  account  that  remains  dor- 
mant for  18  months  or  longer  will  have  the  bal- 
ance transferred  to  a  University  scholarship  ac- 
count. For  more  information,  call  864-656-0763  or 
email  tigerl-l@clemson.edu. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  administers 
and  coordinates  various  types  of  undergraduate  fi- 
nancial aid  administered  by  Clemson  University: 
scholarships,  loans,  grants,  and  part-time  employ- 
ment. The  office  works  jointly  with  the  Financial 
Aid  and  Placement  Committee  and  the  Univer- 
sity Scholarships  and  Awards  Committee. 

Students  may  apply  after  January  1  for  financial 
assistance  for  the  next  academic  year.  Financial  aid 
requests,  based  on  financial  need,  must  be  supported 
by  a  processed  Free  Application  for  Federal  Stu- 
dent Aid  (FAFSA)  and  renewed  annually.  No  ap- 
plication is  required  for  the  LIFE  Scholarship. 

The  FAFSA  must  be  submitted  by  February  15  for 
need-based  scholarship  consideration  and  by  April 
1  for  the  Federal  Supplemental  Educatit)nal  Op- 
portunity Grant  (FSEOG),  Federal  Work-Study, 
Federal  Perkins  Loan,  South  Carolina  State  Need- 
Based  Grant,  and  Clemson  Community  Service 
Grant.  April  1  is  the  suggested  deadline  for  appli- 
cation for  the  Federal  Pell  Grant,  Federal  Stafford 
Loan,  and  Federal  PLUS  Loan. 

Transfer  students  applying  for  student  loans  will  be 
considered  as  entering  freshmen  in  determining 
maximum  loan  limits.  Following  enrollment,  after 
the  credit  evaluation  process  has  been  completed, 
students  may  submit  a  request  for  additional  funds 
due  to  changes  in  class  standing. 

Brochures  detailing  financial  aid  programs  at  Clem- 
son University  are  available  from  the  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Office,  G-01  Sikes  Hall,  Box  345123, 
Clemson,  SC  29634-5123. 

Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  for 
Financial  Aid  Eligibility 

Students  must  maintain  satisfactory  academic 
progress  to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid.  This  policy 
contains  both  qualitative  (grade-point  ratio)  and 
quantitative  (credit  hours  completed)  requirements. 
Students  must  meet  the  grade-point  ratio  require- 
ment as  stated  under  the  Continuing  Enrollment 
Policy.  Students  must  also  complete  12, 9,  or  6  hours 
per  semester  according  to  their  enrollment  (full 
time,  '/4  time,  or  Vi  time)  as  of  the  last  day  to  add  a 
class.  Students  have  a  maximum  of  12  full-time  se- 
mesters in  which  to  finish  their  degree,  or  the 
equivalent  in  part-time  enrollment.  Duplicate  cred- 
its taken  at  Clemson  University  do  not  count  as 
credits  completed  for  satisfactory  academic  progress. 
Details  are  available  in  the  publication  Financing 
Your  Clemson  University  Education.  Students  wish- 
ing to  appeal  their  academic  progress  status  may 
submit  a  letter  to  Student  Financial  Aid.  This  ap- 
peals process  is  separate  from  the  Appeals  Com- 
mittee on  Continuing  Enrollment.  Students  return- 
ing under  the  academic  renewal  policy  who  apply 
for  financial  aid  should  also  submit  a  letter  to  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  to  update  their  academic 
progress  record. 


Educational  Benefits  for  Veterans, 
War  Orphans,  and  Children  of 
Deceased  or  Disabled  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  or  Fire  Fighters 

The  Veterans  Administration  provides  educational 
assistance  for  veterans  and  children  of  deceased  or 
totally  disabled  veterans  who  meet  requirements  of 
applicable  laws  and  regulations.  Any  veteran  or 
child  of  a  deceased  or  totally  disabled  veteran  should 
communicate  with  the  nearest  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Office  to  determine  whether  he/she  is  en- 
titled to  any  educational  benefits.  Free  tuition  is 
available  to  children  of  South  Carolina  law  enforce- 
ment officers  or  fire  fighters  who  were  totally  dis- 
abled or  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Certification  is 
required  from  the  agency  of  the  parent's  employ- 
ment. Upon  presentation  of  proof  of  eligibility,  a 
student  shall  not  become  eligible  for  educational 
assistance  until  the  beginning  of  the  academic  term. 
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STUDENT  SERVICES 

HOUSING 

Single  Student  Housing 

University  Housing  provides  a  "home  away  from 
home"  for  approximately  6,500  single  students  in 
2 1  residence  halls,  four  apartment  complexes,  and 
the  Clemson  House.  Most  rcxims  are  double  txcu- 
pancy  with  a  limited  number  of  single  rooms  avail- 
able. Most  two-bedroom  apartments  accommodate 
four  students.  All  University  housing  is  equipped 
to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  college  student.  Ap- 
proximately two  weeks  after  acceptance  to  the 
University,  housing  information  will  be  mailed  to 
students.  A  signed  housing  contract,  room  prefer- 
ence card,  and  a  $35  nonrefundable  application  fee 
should  be  returned  to  the  Housing  Office  to  reserve 
a  space.  For  incoming  freshmen  or  transfer  students 
(who  are  at  least  18  years  old),  the  standard  way  to 
apply  for  on-campus  housing  is  on  the  Web  at 
wu'w.housing. clemson.edu/apply.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  returning  are  offered  on-cam- 
pus housing  if  space  is  available. 

REDFERN  HEALTH 
CENTER 

Medical  Services 

Redfern  Health  Center,  an  outpatient  facility,  op- 
erates Monday-Friday,  8:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m.  (summer 
hours,  8:00  .^.M.-4:30  P.M.).  Students  are  seen  on 
an  appointment  basis  or  without  appointments  in 
the  Nurses  Clinic.  The  student  health  center  of- 
fers outpatient  ambulatory  care  for  illnesses  and 
injury,  pharmacy,  lab,  x-ray,  and  specialty  clinics 
including  women's  health,  allergy/immunization, 
and  massage  therapy. 


A  completed  medical  clearance  form  is  required  of 
all  students  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time.  Documentation  of  two  red  measles  (rubeola) 
vaccines  since  the  student's  first  birthday  is  required. 
Students  born  prior  to  January  1,  1957,  are  exempt 
from  the  measles  requirements.  A  tuberculin  skin 
test  (PPD)  is  required  within  the  year  prior  to  ad- 
mission. Students  with  a  history  of  a  positive  skin 
test  are  required  to  have  a  chest  x-ray  within  the 
past  year.  Students  not  in  compliance  with  immu- 
nization requirements  will  not  be  allowed  to  com- 
plete registration  for  the  next  semester. 

After  Hours 

For  emergencies,  call  91 1.  Students  with  questions 
about  their  health  care  needs  should  call  the 
Nursewise  Line  at  1-888-525-1333.  A  registered 
nurse  is  available  by  telephone  to  answer  questions 
and  offer  advice  about  health  care  needs. 

Students  requiring  the  care  of  a  physician  after  hours 
choose  from  area  emergency  rooms  and  urgent  care 
facilities  including  Clemson  Health  Center  (an  ur- 
gent care  facility),  Oconee  Memorial  Hospital, 
Anderson  Area  Medical  Center,  Palmetto  Baptist 
Medical  Center,  and  Greenville  Memorial  Medi- 
cal Center.  Medical  costs  incurred  are  the  student's 
responsibility.  Students  should  contact  Redfern  the 
next  business  day  for  follow-up  care. 


The  University  ambulance  transports  on-campus 
medical  emergencies  to  the  closest  community 
medical  resource.  The  University  ambulance  is 
staffed  with  licensed  emergency  medical  personnel 
24  hours  a  day.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  off- 
campus  ambulance  transportation  except  for  tho.se 
medical  resources  within  the  city  of  Clemson  for 
after-hours  urgent  care. 

Counseling  and  Psychological 
Services  (CAPS) 

CAPS  provides  mental  health  services  for  a  vari- 
ety of  issues  including  stress  management,  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  eating  disorders,  substance  abuse  and 
addictions,  relationship  violence,  as  well  as  others. 
All  services  are  confidential.  Services  and  charges 
not  covered  by  the  health  fee  are  discussed  before 
services  are  provided.  Regular  appointments  may 
be  made  by  calling  the  CAPS  appointment  line  at 
656-2451. 

CAPS  offers  a  walk-in  clinic  from  10:00  a.m.  to 
3:(X)  P.M.  so  that  students  can  see  a  counselor  as  soon 
as  possible.  Students  are  seen  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 

CAPS  provides  group,  individual,  and  couples 
counseling  and  pychotherapy  to  students.  Students 
who  pay  the  health  fee  are  allowed  ten  counseling 
sessions  per  semester  at  no  charge.  Mental  health 
crisis  assistance  and  consultation  are  available  24 
hours  a  day  by  calling  656-2451  during  regular 
hours.  After  hours  and  on  weekends,  the  on-call 
counselor  can  be  reached  through  the  University 
police  at  656-2222. 

CAPS  Lifestyle  Substance  Abuse  Services  are  de- 
signed to  address  the  special  needs  of  students  and 
to  offer  early  intervention  before  alcohol  or  sub- 
stance abuse  becomes  a  life-long  problem.  More 
information  is  available  by  calling  656-2451. 

Psycho-education  evaluations  for  learning  and  at- 
tention difficulties  are  available  through  CAPS. 

Health  Education/ 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Education 

Health  Education  strives  to  create  a  wholesome 
environment  offering  opportunities  for  the  campus 
community  to  develop  positive  health  behaviors. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  achieve  optimal  health 
by  sharing  knowledge,  enhancing  skills,  and  accept- 
ing responsibilities.  Health  Education's  goal  is  to 
help  educate  and  train  students  to  become  leaders 
and  role  models  on  campus.  Health  Education  fa- 
cilitates an  exchange  of  knowledge,  encourages  stu- 
dents to  adopt  healthy  lifestyles,  modifies  negative 
and/or  risky  behavior  patterns,  and  cultivates  posi- 
tive attitudes.  Health  Education  consists  of  the  Peer 
Health  Education  Program,  Campus  Awareness 
Programming,  Drug  and  Alcohol  programs,  and 
HIV/AIDS  counseling. 

Financial  Considerations 

Health  Fee — University  policy  requires  that  all  stu- 
dents registered  for  seven  or  more  credit  hours  on 
campus  during  the  fall  or  spring  semester  or  four  or 
more  on-campus  credit  hours  during  a  summer  ses- 
sion pay  the  University  health  fee.  The  health  fee 
provides  access  to  the  professional  services  of  Uni- 


versity physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  counselors, 
and  health  educators  at  no  additional  cost;  reduced 
costs  for  medical  diagnostics;  and  an  after-hours 
urgent  care  insurance  benefit.  Students  pay  for  phar- 
maceuticals, orthopedic  equipment,  specialty  clin- 
ics, and  psychological  testing.  Payment  is  expected 
at  the  time  of  service  and  may  be  made  by  cash, 
check,  MasterCard,  Visa,  or  Tiger  Stripe. 

Health  Insurance — The  University  offers  an  acci- 
dent and  sickness  insurance  plan  to  help  cover  ma- 
jor medical  expenses.  Information  is  available  on 
the  Web  at  www.studentinsurance.ann.  Students  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  have  comprehensive  health 
insurance  coverage  during  their  tenure  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

CAREER  SERVICES 

Clemson's  Michelin*  Career  Center  offers  a  vari- 
ety of  services.  Students  can  benefit  from  career 
counselors  and  career  library  resources  in  choosing 
a  major;  exploring  careers;  locating  internships; 
networking  for  part-time,  summer,  or  permanent 
jobs;  and  applying  to  graduate  and  professional 
schools. 

The  Career  Center  also  offers  career  inventories 
for  students  who  are  undecided  about  their  major 
or  career  direction,  individual  resume  and  cover 
letter  critiques,  mock  interviews,  job  search  assis- 
tance, job  outlook  and  salary  information,  and  help 
with  graduate  and  professional  school  applications. 
In  addition,  students  can  utilize  the  CareerNet  on- 
line recruiting  system  to  view  part-time  and  full- 
time  job  postings,  sign  up  for  on-campus  interviews 
for  internships  and  full-time  positions,  and  post 
resumds  on-line. 

Major  events  sponsored  by  the  Career  Center  in- 
clude a  fall  and  spring  Career  Fair,  Graduate  and 
Professional  School  Day,  University  Placement/Re- 
cruitment for  Educators  Program  (UPREP)  Teacher 
Fair,  and  a  Majors  Fair. 

DISABILITY  SERVICES 

Student  Disability  Services  coordinates  the  provi- 
sion of  reasonable  accommodations  for  students 
with  physical,  emotional,  or  learning  disabilities. 
Accommodations  are  individualized,  flexible,  and 
confidential  based  on  the  nature  of  the  disability 
and  the  academic  environment  in  compliance  with 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1 973  and 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  the  Dis- 
ability Services  staff  early  in  the  semester,  prefer- 
ably prior  to  the  first  day  of  class.  Current  docu- 
mentation of  a  specific  disability  from  a  licensed 
professional  is  needed.  For  additional  information 
or  an  appointment,  contact  Student  Disability  Ser- 
vices, G-23  Redfern  Health  Center  at  656-6848. 
Details  on  policies  and  procedures  are  available  on 
the  Web  at  stuaff.clemson.edu/redfemlsds. 
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ACADEMIC 
REGULATIONS 

Academic  regulations  can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
www. registrar. clemson.edul. 

Proper  discharge  of  all  duties  is  required  at  Clem- 
son  University,  and  a  student's  first  duty  is  his/her 
scholastic  work.  All  students  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  these  basic  requirements. 

CREDIT  SYSTEM 

The  semester  hour  is  the  basis  of  all  credits.  Gener- 
ally, one  recitation  hour  or  three  laboratory  hours 
a  week  for  a  semester  constitute  a  semester  hour. 
Thus,  in  ENGL  101  Composition  1  3(3,0),  as  this 
subject  is  listed  in  the  Courses  of  Instruction  section 
of  this  catalog,  the  student  takes  three  semester 
hours.  When  the  course  is  completed  satisfactorily, 
three  credit  hours  are  entered  on  the  student's 
record.  The  notation  "3(3,0)"  means  that  the  course 
carries  three  credits,  has  three  clock  hours  of  theory 
or  recitation  per  week,  and  no  laboratory  hours.  CH 
101  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)  carries  four  semes- 
ter hours,  has  three  hours  of  theory  and  a  three- 
hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit  Load 

Except  for  an  entering  freshman  who  is  restricted 
to  the  curriculum  requirements  of  his/her  major, 
the  credit  load  for  an  undergraduate  must  he  ap- 
proved by  the  class  advisor.  The  class  advisor  will 
approve  a  credit  load  deemed  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  student  based  on  such  factors  as  course  require- 
ments, grade-point  ratio,  participation  in  other  ac- 
tivities, and  expected  date  of  graduation. 

For  fall  and  spring  semesters,  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  hours  in  which  a  student  may  enroll  is  21, 
and  15  hours  is  the  maximum  credit  load  for  those 
on  probation.  Permission  of  the  student's  academic 
advisor  is  required  for  all  registration  in  more  than 
21  hours,  or  15  hours  for  those  on  probation.  En- 
rollment in  summer  is  limited  to  three  credit  hours 
in  Maymester,  seven  credit  hours  in  first  summer 
session,  and  seven  credit  hours  in  second  summer 
session.  Enrollment  in  additional  credit  hours  must 
be  approved  by  the  student's  academic  advisor. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  in  courses  with 
overlapping  class  times. 

Full-time  Enrollment 

In  fall  and  spring  semesters,  enrollment  in  12  or 
more  credit  hours  is  considered  full  time.  Combined 
enrollment  in  12  or  more  hours  in  Maymester  and 
first  and  second  summer  terms  is  considered  full  time 
for  the  summer.  Enrollment  in  fewer  than  1 2  credit 
hours  is  part  time. 

Advanced  Placement  and  Credit  by 
Examination 

In  addition  to  earning  credit  by  the  usual  method 
involving  classroom  attendance,  a  student  may  re- 
ceive credit  toward  his/her  degree  by  completing  a 
course  successfully  by  examination  only.  Freshmen 
interested  in  exempting  some  elementary  courses 


in  this  manner  should  participate  in  the  College 
Board  Advanced  Placement  Examination  program 
and  have  the  results  of  these  tests  sent  to  Clemson. 

Certain  departments  will  also  grant  credit  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  College-Level  Examination 
Program  (CLEP)  subject  examinations  which  are 
administered  by  the  College  Board. 

Enrolled  students  may  earn  credit  by  means  of  a 
special  examination  without  the  necessity  of  class 
attendance  subject  to  the  following  requirements: 

1.  The  applicant  must  present  evidence  that  he/ 
she  has  received  training  or  taken  work  which  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  course 
at  Clemson  for  which  an  examination  is  requested. 

2.  TTie  applicant  must  not  have  previously  failed  or 
audited  the  course  at  Clemson. 

3.  The  applicant  must  apply  in  writing  for  the  ex- 
amination; the  request  must  be  approved  by  the 
instructor,  chair  of  the  department  in  which  the 
course  is  taught,  and  the  Student  Records  Office. 
Application  forms  are  available  in  the  Student 
Records  Office,  104  Sikes  Hall. 

Credit  (CR)  will  be  awarded  for  acceptable  work 
in  lieu  of  letter  grades  in  recognition  of  college- 
level  achievement  as  determined  by  College  Board 
Advanced  Placement  Examination,  International 
Baccalaureate  Program,  College-Level  Examination 
Program  subject  examination,  institutional  special 
examinations,  and  similar  instruments. 

Transfer  Credit 

For  Clemson  students,  coursework  completed  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  better  at  other  regionally  accredited 
institutions,  including  correspondence  courses,  tele- 
courses,  and  appropriate  exemption  credit,  will  be 
evaluated  for  transfer  in  terms  of  equivalent  courses 
included  in  the  Clemson  curriculum  of  the  student's 
choice.  This  does  not  guarantee  that  all  courses  taken 
at  other  institutions  will  be  accepted  for  transfer.  The 
acceptability  of  each  course  or  exemption  will  be 
based  on  an  evaluation  by  the  faculty  concerned. 
Coursework  earned  at  different  institutions  will  not 
be  joined  to  equate  with  one  Clemson  course.  No 
course  taken  at  a  nonbaccalaureate-degree  granting 
institution  may  be  used  as  an  equivalent  or  substi- 
tute for  any  300-  or  400-level  Clemson  course.  {Note: 
Only  grades  earned  at  Clemson  are  used  in  comput- 
ing the  student's  grade-point  ratio.) 

Learning  experiences  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
military  service  schools,  non-collegiate  sponsored 
instruction,  work  related  experiences,  etc.  will  not 
be  evaluated  for  transfer;  however,  enrolled  students 
may  request  credit  by  examination  for  any  non- 
transferable learning  experience.  For  additional  in- 
formation, see  Advanced  Placement  and  Credit  by 
Examination  above. 

Approval  of  each  course  should  be  obtained  by  the 
student  prior  to  scheduling  the  class.  By  obtaining 
advance  approval,  the  student  is  assured  of  receiv- 
ing proper  credit  at  Clemson  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course.  Information  and  forms 
relative  to  this  approval  may  be  obtained  in  the 
Student  Records  Office,  104  Sikes  Hall. 


Learning  Experiences 

All  "for  credit"  learning  experiences  conducted  with 
organizations  other  than  accredited  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  must  be  regularly  supervised  by 
appropriate  members  of  the  Clemson  University 
faculty  or  staff.  The  student  must  be  enrolled  at  the 
time  the  credit  is  generated,  and  the  level  of  credit 
(grade)  is  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty  member(s) 
in  the  discipline  from  which  the  grade  comes. 

External  Education  Experiences 

In  all  "for  credit"  external  educational  programs 
which  Clemson  University  may  have  with  profes- 
sional, vocational,  technical,  clinical,  and  foreign 
study,  the  agreements  are  to  be  agreed  to  through 
signature  of  the  Provost  and  the  President.  In  such 
cases,  learning  experiences  for  which  credit  is 
awarded  must  be  under  the  ultimate  control  and 
supervision  of  Clemson  University. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  grading  system  is  as  follows: 
A — Excellent  Indicates  work  of  a  very  high  charac- 
ter, the  highest  grade  given. 

B — Good  Indicates  work  that  is  definitely  above 
average,  though  not  of  the  highest  quality. 

C — Fair  Indicates  work  of  average  or  medium  char- 
acter. 

D — Pass  Indicates  work  below  average  and  unsat- 
isfactory, the  lowest  passing  grade. 

F — Failed  Indicates  that  the  student  knows  so  little 
of  the  subject  that  it  must  be  repeated  in  order  that 
credit  may  be  received. 

/ — Incomplete  Indicates  that  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  semester's  work  remains  undone.  Grade  /  is 
not  given  a  student  who  made  a  grade  F  on  his/her 
daily  work.  Students  are  allowed  thirty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  next  scheduled  session,  ex- 
cluding summers  and  regardless  of  the  student's  en- 
rollment status,  to  remove  the  incomplete  grade. 
Normally,  only  one  extension  for  each  /  may  be 
granted,  and  this  under  unusual  circumstances.  The 
extension  must  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  in- 
structor of  the  course  and  the  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  course  was  taken.  The  exten- 
sion will  indicate  the  nature  and  amount  of  work 
to  be  completed  and  the  time  limit.  (Students  un- 
der this  policy  are  prohibited  from  removing  the  / 
by  repeating  the  course.)  A  letter  grade  of  I  con- 
verts to  F  unless  the  incomplete  is  removed  within 
the  time  specified. 

W — Withdrew  Indicates  that  the  student  withdrew 
from  the  course  or  was  withdrawn  by  the  instructor 
after  the  first  two  weeks  of  class  work  and  prior  to 
the  last  seven  weeks  of  classes,  not  including  the 
examination  period.  Proportionate  time  periods  ap- 
ply during  summer  and  other  shortened  sessions. 
Each  undergraduate  student  is  allowed  to  withdraw 
or  be  withdrawn  with  a  grade  of  W  from  no  more 
than  1 7  hours  of  coursework  during  the  entire  aca- 
demic career  at  Clemson  University.  Transfer  stu- 
dents may  withdraw  from  no  more  than  1 2  percent 
of  the  total  work  remaining  to  be  done  in  the  cho- 
sen undergraduate  curriculum  at  the  time  of  trans- 
fer to  Clemson  University  up  to  a  total  of  1 7  hours 
of  coursework,  whichever  is  fewer.  Partial  credit  for 
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courses  cannot  be  dropped.  A  student  who  exceeds 
these  limits  of  hours  or  who  is  enrolled  during  any 
part  of  the  last  seven  weeks  of  cla.sses  shall  have 
final  grades  recorded.  A  student  may  withdraw  from 
the  University  subject  to  the  restrictions  above. 
Additionally,  pending  approval  from  the  provost 
or  the  provost's  designee,  students  may  withdraw 
from  Clemson  University  one  time  only  during  their 
academic  careers  prior  to  the  final  seven  weeks  of 
classes  (proportionate  time  periods  apply  during 
summer  and  other  shortened  sessions),  without  re- 
duction from  their  allotted  V^  hours.  Any  variance 
from  these  restrictions  must  be  approved  by  the 
provost  or  the  provost's  designee  and  must  be  re- 
quested within  90  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  sum- 
mer vacation)  of  the  date  of  the  last  exam  for  the 
term.  The  student  must  document  the  circum- 
stances supporting  the  request.  For  financial  aid  pur- 
poses, enrollment  is  defined  and  satisfactory  aca- 
demic progress  levels  are  established  as  of  the  last 
day  to  register  or  add  classes.  Withdrawal  can  nega- 
tively impact  financial  aid  eligibility  if  a  student 
does  not  complete  a  sufficient  number  of  hours. 
Details  are  available  in  the  publication  Financing 
Your  Clemson  University  Education. 

Grade-Point  Ratio 

In  calculating  a  student's  grade-point  ratio,  the  total 
number  of  grade  points  accumulated  by  the  student 
is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  at- 
tempted at  Clemson  during  the  semester,  session,  or 
other  period  for  which  the  grade-point  ratio  is  cal- 
culated. For  each  credit  hour,  the  student  receives 
grade  points  as  follows;  A-4,  B-3,  C-2,  D-1.  No 
grade  points  are  assigned  for  grades  F,  I,  P,  or  W. 

Pass/Fail  Option 

Juniors  or  Seniors  enrolled  in  four-year  curricula 
may  take  four  courses  (maximum  of  1 5  credit  hours), 
with  not  more  than  two  courses  in  a  given  semes- 
ter on  a  Pass/Fail  basis.  Transfer  and  five-year  pro- 
gram students  may  take  Pass/Fail  courses  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  Only  courses  to  be  used  as  electives  may 
be  taken  optionally  as  Pass/Fail. 

Letter-graded  courses  which  have  been  failed  may 
not  be  repeated  Pass/Fail. 

Registration  in  Pass/Fail  courses  will  be  handled  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  regular  enrollment.  Depart- 
mental approval  must  be  obtained  via  approval  form 
and  returned  to  the  Registrar's  Office  in  accordance 
with  the  University  calendar  for  adding  courses.  In- 
structors will  submit  letter  grades  to  the  Registra- 
tion Services  Office.  These  grades  will  be  converted 
as  follows:  A,  B,  C  to  P  (pass);  D,  F  to  F  (fail).  Only 
P  (minimum  letter  grade  of  C)  or  F  will  be  shown 
on  a  student's  permanent  record  and  will  not  affect 
the  grade-point  ratio. 

If  a  student  changes  to  a  major  which  requires  a 
previously  passed  course,  and  this  course  has  been 
taken  Pass/Fail,  he/she  may  request  either  to  take 
the  course  on  a  letter-graded  basis,  the  P  be  changed 
to  C,  or  substitution  of  another  course. 

In  the  event  limited  enrollment  in  a  class  is  neces- 
sary, priority  will  be  given  as  follows:  majors,  letter- 
graded  students,  Pass/Fail  students,  and  auditors. 


Mid-term  Grades 

Oice,  near  mid-tenn,  but  no  later  than  two  days 
befote  the  last  day  students  can  drop  courses  with- 
out receiving  a  final  grade,  instructors  of  every  un- 
dergraduate course  shall  make  available  for  each  stu- 
dent (a)  that  student's  ranking  to-date  in  that  course 
or  (b)  that  student's  counie  grade  to-date,  relative  to 
the  grading  system  stated  in  the  course  syllabus.  More 
frequent  feedback  is  strongly  encouraged. 

B<ith  student  and  instructor  are  to  recognize  that 
this  feedback  reflects  the  student's  performance  up 
to  that  point  in  time,  and  as  such,  that  student's 
final  course  grade  may  change  based  upon  subse- 
quent coursework  performance(s). 

The  policy  includes  all  undergraduate  courses  and 
applies  to  all  terms,  including  Maymester  and  sum- 
mer sessions. 

Final  Examinations 

The  standing  of  a  student  in  his/her  work  at  the 
end  of  a  semester  is  based  upon  daily  classwork,  tests 
or  other  work,  and  the  final  examinations.  Faculty 
members  may  excuse  from  the  final  examinations 
all  students  having  the  grade  of  A  on  the  coursework 
prior  to  the  final  examination.  For  all  other  stu- 
dents, written  examinations  are  required  in  all  sub- 
jects at  the  end  of  each  semester,  except  in  certain 
laboratory  or  practical  courses  in  which  final  ex- 
aminations are  not  deemed  necessary  by  the  de- 
partment faculty. 

Final  examinations  must  be  given  on  the  dates  and 
at  the  times  designated  in  the  final  examination 
schedule. 

Grade  Reports 

Students  may  use  the  Internet,  telephone,  or  the 
campus  computer  network  to  access  their  end-of- 
term  grades.  Final  grade  reports  are  mailed  to  un- 
dergraduate students  on  academic  probation  and 
to  other  students  upon  request.  Request  forms  are 
available  in  the  Offices  of  Student  Records  and  Reg- 
istration Services. 


Dropping  Classwork 

A  subject  dropped  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  class- 
wi)rk  and  prior  to  the  last  seven  week.s  during  the 
fall  and  spring  semesters  is  recorded  as  W — With- 
drew'. Proportionate  time  periods  apply  during  sum- 
mer sessions. 

Continuing  Enrollment  Policy 

At  the  end  of  any  enrollment  period,  a  notice  of 
academic  probation  shall  be  placed  on  the  grade 
report  of  an  undergraduate  student  if  his/her  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio  is  below  2.0,  which  is 
the  minimum  necessary  for  graduation. 

In  the  event  that  a  student  is  placed  on  academic 
probation,  notification  to  that  effect  will  be  placed 
on  the  grade  report  for  that  se.ssion  in  which  the 
student's  academic  deficiency  occurred  and  for  each 
session  the  student  remains  on  probation.  The  stu- 
dent who  clears  probation  by  returning  to  the  gradu- 
ating academic  requirement  (2.0)  will  have  notice 
to  that  effect  placed  on  the  grade  report  for  that 
session.  No  notation  concerning  probation  is  placed 
on  the  student's  permanent  record. 

A  student  on  academic  probation  will  be  subject  to 
suspension  or  dismissal  at  the  end  of  the  spring  se- 
mester if  his/her  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  is  be- 
low the  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio 
(MCGPR).  Students  entering  Clemson  University 
for  the  first  time  will  not  be  subject  to  suspension  or 
dismissal  until  they  have  attempted  coursework  at 
Clemstm  for  two  semesters,  fall  or  spring,  (not  nec- 
essarily consecutive  enrollment).  The  MCGPR  is  2.0 
for  students  with  credit  levels  (CL)  greater  than  or 
equal  to  95  hours.  For  students  with  credit  levels  less 
than  95  hours,  the  MCGPR  is  given  in  the  table 
below.  CL  in  the  table  is  the  student's  credit  level, 
based  on  all  credits  taken  at  Clemson,  plus  any  ad- 
vanced standing  received  from  transfer  credits  and 
credits  based  on  approved  examination  programs. 


CL 

MCGPR                CL 

MCGPR                CL 

MCGPR 

CL     MCGPR 

16 

1.28                      36 

1.68                    56 

1.85 

76          1.94 

17 

1.31                      37 

1.69                    57 

1.85 

77          1.94 

18 

1.35                      38 

1.70                    58 

1.86 

78          1.94 

19 

1.37                      39 

1.72                     59 

1.86 

79          1.95 

20 

1.40                     40 

1.73                    60 

1.87 

80          1.95 

21 

1.43                      41 

1.74                    61 

1.88 

81           1.95 

22 

1.45                      42 

1.75                    62 

1.88 

82          1.96 

23 

1.47                      43 

1.75                    63 

1.89 

83          1.96 

24 

1.50                     44 

1.76                    64 

1.89 

84          1.96 

25 

1.52                      45 

1.77                    65 

1.89 

85          1.97 

26 

1.53                      46 

1.78                    66 

1.90 

86          1.97 

27 

1.55                      47 

1.79                   67 

1.90 

87          1.97 

28 

1.57                      48 

1.79                   68 

1.91 

88          1.97 

29 

1.59                      49 

1.80                   69 

1.91 

89          1.98 

30 

1.60                      50 

1.81                     70 

1.92 

90          1.98 

31 

1.62                      51 

1.82                    71 

1.92 

91           1.98 

32 

1.63                      52 

1.82                    72 

1.92 

92          1.99 

33 

1.64                      53 

1.83                    73 

1.93 

93          1.99 

34 

1.66                      54 

1.84                    74 

1.93 

94          1.99 

35 

1.67                      55 

1.84                    75 

1.93 

95+        2.00 

The 

values  in  this  table  are  ba 

ised  on  the  following  formula:  MCGPR  = 

=  2.25x(CL/(CL+  12)) 
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Academic  Regulations 


Students  have  several  options  to  avoid  suspension 
or  dismissal  after  the  spring  semester.  One  option 
is  to  pass  at  least  1 2  semester  credit  hours  and  earn 
a  2.2  or  higher  semester  grade-point  ratio  in  the 
spring  semester.  Another  option  is  to  enroll  in  sum- 
mer school  and  have  regular  enrollment  reinstated 
immediately  if  the  summer  school  work  brings  the 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  above  the  MCGPR 
or  if  the  student  passes  a  maximum  of  12  semester 
credit  hours  and  earns  a  2.2  or  higher  grade-point 
ratio  during  Maymester,  first,  and/or  second  sum- 
mer sessions.  The  final  option  to  avoid  suspension 
or  dismissal  is  to  appeal  to  the  Appeals  Committee 
on  Continuing  Enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
term  or  second  summer  session.  This  committee 
meets  approximately  one  week  after  final  exami- 
nations in  the  fall,  spring,  and  second  summer  ses- 
sion. Students  should  contact  the  Office  of  Under- 
graduate Academic  Services  for  a  schedule  of  meet- 
ing dates.  Appeals  must  he  in  the  Office  of  Under- 
graduate Academic  Services  no  later  than  three  days 
prior  to  the  Appeals  Committee  meeting.  An  ap- 
peal must  include  a  letter  from  the  student  giving  a 
complete  explanation  of  his/her  poor  academic  per- 
formance. To  the  extent  possible,  verifiable  docu- 
mentation should  also  be  included.  Students  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  submit  a  letter  directly  to 
the  chair  of  the  Appeals  Committee  on  Continu- 
ing Enrollment  from  the  appropriate  department 
chair  (or  designee)  or  academic  advisor  stating  sup- 
port of  the  student  for  continued  enrollment  in  that 
department.  Appeals  will  be  granted  only  in  the 
most  exceptional  cases,  and  a  student  will  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  an  appeal  only  once  prior  to 
dismissal.  Students  who  return  on  a  successful  ap- 
peal must  meet  the  conditions  specified  by  the 
Appeals  Committee  on  Continuing  Enrollment. 

When  a  student  is  suspended  or  dismissed  for  aca- 
demic reasons,  ineligibility  to  continue  officially 
commences  on  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  very 
next  semester  (fall  or  spring,  as  appropriate)  imme- 
diately following  the  decision  of  ineligibility. 

A  student  who  has  been  dismissed  may  file  a  peti- 
tion for  readmission  with  the  Appeals  Committee 
on  Continuing  Enrollment  after  one  calendar  year. 
If  this  petition  is  denied,  the  student  may  file  sub- 
sequent petitions  for  readmission  after  any  inter- 
vening term  of  enrollment.  Dismissed  students  who 
are  readmitted  and  again  fail  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  continuing  enrollment  will  be  perma- 
nently dismissed  and  may  not  appeal  to  continue. 

This  continuing  enrollment  appeals  process  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  unsatisfactory  academic  progress  ap- 
peal with  Student  Financial  Aid.  Students  subject 
to  suspension  or  dismissal  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue enrollment  before  submitting  a  satisfactory 
academic  progress  appeal  for  financial  aid  eligibil- 
ity. Further  information  on  satisfactory  academic 
progress  is  available  in  the  Financial  Information  sec- 
tion and  in  the  publication  Financing  Your  Clemson 
University  Education. 


Grade  Protests 

A  student  wishing  to  protest  a  final  course  grade 
must  first  try  to  resolve  any  disagreement  with  the 
instructor.  If  unable  to  reach  a  resolution,  the  stu- 
dent may  follow  the  procedures  listed  under  "Aca- 
demic Grievance  Committee."  Grievances  must  be 
filed  within  90  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  summer 
vacation)  of  the  date  of  the  last  exam  for  the  term. 

Repeating  Courses  Passed 

A  student  may  repeat  a  course  passed  with  a  grade 
lower  than  B.  If  the  grade  is  a  D  and  the  student 
has  sufficient  W  hours  and  sufficient  Academic 
Redemption  hours,  the  Academic  Redemption 
Policy  below  will  apply.  Otherwise,  both  grades  will 
be  calculated  in  the  grade-point  ratio.  In  either  case, 
credit  for  the  course  will  be  counted  only  once  to- 
ward the  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation. 
For  financial  aid  purposes,  duplicate  credits  do  not 
count  as  credits  completed  for  satisfactory  academic 
progress.  If  a  student  repeats  a  course  passed  with  a 
grade  of  B  or  better,  the  credits  attempted  as  well 
as  credits  and  grade  points  earned  will  be  removed 
from  the  cumulative  summary. 

Repeating  Courses  Failed 

A  student  who  has  failed  a  course  cannot  receive 
credit  for  that  course  until  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
repeated  hour  for  hour  in  a  class;  except  that  in  the 
case  of  corelated  laboratory  work,  the  number  of 
hours  to  be  taken  shall  be  determined  by  the  in- 
structor. Where  separate  grades  for  class  and  labo- 
ratory work  are  given,  that  part  of  the  subject  shall 
be  repeated  in  which  the  failure  occurs.  Success- 
fully repeating  a  course  previously  graded  F  does 
not  erase  the  original  F  grade  from  the  student's 
record.  If  a  student  repeats  a  course  in  which  the 
previous  grade  was  F  and  the  student  has  not  ex- 
hausted his/her  allotment  of  W  hours  or  Academic 
Redemption  hours,  the  Academic  Redemption 
Policy  below  will  apply.  Otherwise,  both  grades  ap- 
pear on  the  record  and  are  computed  in  the  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio. 

Academic  Redemption  Policy 

The  Academic  Redemption  Policy  ( ARP)  allows  a 
student  to  repeat  up  to  nine  hours  of  coursework  in 
which  a  D  or  F  was  earned  if  he/she  has  sufficient 
W  hours  remaining.  In  all  cases,  the  grade  earned 
in  the  course  used  to  redeem  the  earlier  course  will 
be  used  in  computing  the  grade-point  ratio. 

The  ARP  will  apply  to  all  enrolled  undergraduate 
students  beginning  fall  semester  2003.  Courses 
taken  prior  to  fall  semester  2003  may  not  be  con- 
sidered for  ARP.  The  following  conditions  apply: 

For  students  with  sufficient  W  hours,  the  first  nine 
hours  of  repeated  coursework  will  automatically  be 
computed  for  academic  redemption,  and  these  hours 
will  be  deducted  from  the  student's  W  hours.  If  suf- 
ficient W  hours  are  not  available,  the  ARP  will  not 
apply- 
Both  grades  will  remain  on  the  transcript,  degree 
progress  report,  and  other  official  documents. 


If  a  student  drops  a  repeated  course  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  Academic  Calendar  indicates  a 
W  grade  is  assigned,  then  both  the  ARP  hours  and 
W  hours  will  be  subtracted  from  the  student's  re- 
maining ARP  and  W  hours. 

The  ARP  shall  apply  only  to  courses  taken  at  Clem- 
son University.  The  earlier  course  graded  D  or  F 
can  only  be  redeemed  by  repeating  the  same  course. 
Course  substitutions  are  not  permitted. 

Students  may  not  invoke  the  ARP  after  they  have 
graduated.  After  graduation,  students  may  repeat 
coursework,  but  both  grades  will  be  calculated  in 
the  grade-point  ratio. 

Tlie  ARP  may  not  be  applied  to  any  course  in  which 
the  student  was  previously  found  guilty  of  academic 

dishonesty. 

GRADUATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  an  undergraduate  degree  is  a  stu- 
dent who  has  turned  in  a  completed  diploma  appli- 
cation by  the  deadline  prescribed  in  the  University 
calendar  for  a  particular  graduation  date. 

Residence  Requirement 

To  qualify  for  an  undergraduate  degree,  a  student 
must  complete  through  instruction  from  Clemson 
a  minimum  of  37  of  the  last  43  credits  presented 
for  the  degree.  (To  qualify  for  the  five-year  profes- 
sional undergraduate  degree  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, a  student  must  complete  through  instruc- 
tion from  Clemson,  a  minimum  of  42  of  the  last  48 
credits  presented  for  the  degree.) 

Make-Up  of  Incompletes  Received  in 
Last  Semester 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  who  receives  one  or  more 
grades  of/  in  the  semester  immediately  prior  to  gradu- 
ation shall  have  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  un- 
satisfactory grades  provided  the  final  grades  are  re- 
ceived in  the  Registration  Services  Office,  E-206 
Martin  Hall,  by  the  time  grades  for  candidates  for 
graduation  are  due.  A  student  who  qualifies  for  gradu- 
ation under  this  regulation  will  be  awarded  his/her 
degree  on  the  regular  date  for  the  award  of  degrees. 

Special  Requirements 

A  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  is  required 
for  graduation,  and  candidates  for  degrees  must  be 
officially  accepted  in  the  major  in  which  they  are 
applying  for  a  degree  in  the  term  prior  to  applica- 
tion for  the  degree.  Candidates  for  degrees  are  re- 
quired to  apply  for  their  diplomas  within  three 
weeks  following  the  opening  of  the  final  semester 
or  the  opening  of  the  first  summer  session  prior  to 
the  date  the  degrees  are  to  be  awarded.  Applica- 
tion forms  are  available  in  the  Student  Records 
Office,  104  Sikes  Hall; 
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Awarding  of  Degrees  Posthumously 

An  undergraduate  student  meeting  the  following 
minimum  requirements  may  be  awarded  a  degree 
posthumously  on  the  recommendation  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  college  concerned: 

•  Had  at  least  a  2.0  GPA  at  time  of  death 

•  Including  credits  scheduled  in  the  term  in  which 
death  occurred,  the  student  a)  had  satisfied  75% 
of  the  degree  requirements  and  b)  met  the  resi- 
dency requirement  for  a  degree  which  requires 
that  37  of  the  last  43  credits  presented  for  a  de- 
gree he  earned  at  Clemson. 

Credit  Limitation 

If  all  work  toward  a  degree  is  not  completed  within 
six  years  after  entrance,  the  student  may  he  required 
to  take  additional  courses. 

Academic  Honors 

Honor  Graduates 

To  be  graduated  with  honors,  a  student  must  have 
a  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  as  follows: 
cum  laude — 3.4,  magna  cum  laude — 3.7,  and 
summa  cum  laude — 3.9. 

Honor  Lists 

At  the  end  of  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  the  fol- 
lowing lists  shall  be  compiled  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  have  achieved  grade-point  ratios  of  3.5 
to  4.0  on  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours,  exclu- 
sive of  Pass/Fail  coursework. 

Dean's  List — 3.5  to  3.99  grade-point  ratio 
President's  List — 40  grade-point  ratio 

Honors  and  Awards 

The  University  offers  a  number  of  awards  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  specific  fields  and  endeav- 
ors. Recipients  are  chosen  by  selection  committees 
and  are  announced  at  the  annual  Honors  and 
Awards  Day  program  or  other  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies. Detailed  information  relating  to  such  awards 
is  available  in  the  offices  of  the  academic  deans  and 
department  chairs. 

CLASSWORK 

Course  Prerequisites 

Prerequisites  for  each  course  are  enumerated  under 
each  course  in  the  Courses  of  Instruction  section  of 
this  catalog.  In  addition  to  these  requirements,  col- 
leges and  departments  may  also  establish  other  stan- 
dards as  conditions  for  enrollment.  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  refer  to  individual  college  and  cur- 
ricular  information  for  specific  standards. 

Class  Attendance 

College  work  proceeds  at  such  a  pace  that  regular 
attendance  is  necessary  for  each  student  to  obtain 
maximum  benefits  from  instruction.  Regular  and 
punctual  attendance  at  all  class  and  laboratory  ses- 
sions is  a  student  obligation,  and  each  student  is 
responsible  for  all  the  work,  including  tests  and 
written  work,  in  all  class  and  laboratory  sessions. 
No  right  or  privilege  exists  that  permits  a  student 
to  be  absent  from  any  given  number  of  class  or  labo- 
ratory sessions  except  as  stated  in  the  syllabus  for 
each  course.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
students  have  valid  reasons  for  missing  classes;  the 
instructors  are  expected  to  be  reasonable  in  the  de- 


mands they  place  on  students.  In  this  regard,  in- 
structors must  inform  the  students  in  the  syllabus 
required  in  every  class  what  corvititutes  excessive 
absences  and  the  penalty,  if  any,  for  such  absences. 
Faculty  who  impose  penalties  for  excessive  absences 
must  keep  accurate  attendance  records. 

Some  students  are  on  scholarships  and/or  grants- 
in-aid  overseen  by  the  University  Scholarships  and 
Awards  Committee.  The  acceptance  of  such  schol- 
arships and/or  grants-in-aid  may  require  participa- 
tion in  events  both  on  and  off  campus.  Addition- 
ally, students  occasionally  are  required  to  miss  class 
because  of  participation  in  co-curricular  activities, 
such  as  class  trips,  that  the  faculty  members  note 
on  their  syllabi.  The  student  must  discuss  these  ac- 
tivities with  the  faculty  members  whose  classes  will 
be  missed  well  in  advance  of  their  occurrences.  The 
documentable  absences  are  necessary,  and  the  in- 
structor will  make  arrangements  for  those  students 
to  make  up  graded  work  that  takes  place  during 
those  necessary  absences.  The  time,  location,  and 
nature  of  the  make-up  work  will  be  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  instructor.  If  required,  documentation 
will  be  provided  to  instructors  by  students. 

Instructors  are  expected  to  set  reasonable  policies 
in  working  with  those  student  personal  document- 
able  absences  that  are  truly  beyond  the  student's 
control.  After  reviewing  the  reason  for  the  absence, 
the  instructor  at  his/her  discretion  may  allow  the 
student  to  make  up  the  graded  work  missed. 

All  other  aspects  of  class  attendance  are  within  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor,  department,  or  college 
responsible  for  the  course.  If  a  student  feels  unfairly 
treated  in  any  attendance-related  situation,  the  stu- 
dent has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Academic  Griev- 
ance Committee. 

First  Day  Class  Attendance 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  first  sched- 
uled day  of  classes  and  labs.  Students  who  cannot 
attend  the  first  class  are  responsible  for  contacting 
the  instructor  to  indicate  their  intent  to  remain  in 
that  class.  If  a  student  does  not  attend  the  first  class 
meeting  or  make  contact  with  the  instructor  by  the 
second  meeting  or  the  last  day  to  add,  whichever 
comes  first,  the  instructor  has  the  option  of  drop- 
ping that  student  from  the  roll. 

Dead  Days 

During  Dead  Days,  all  regularly  scheduled  classes 
are  conducted;  however,  course  testing  on  these  days 
is  limited  to  scheduled  laboratory  and  one-semes- 
ter-hour course  final  exams  and  make-up  tests.  Dead 
Days  are  observed  during  fall  and  spring  semesters 
only.  Dead  Days  do  not  apply  to  courses  numbered 
600  or  above. 

Auditing  Policies 

Qualified  students  may  audit  courses  upon  the  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  instructor.  Auditors  are  under 
no  obligation  of  regular  attendance,  preparation, 
recitation,  or  examination  and  receive  no  credit. 
Participation  in  classroom  discussion  and  labora- 
tory exercises  by  auditors  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor.  A  student  who  has  previously  audited  a 
course  is  ineligible  for  credit  by  examination. 


Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in 
1 2  or  more  hours  may  audit  courses  at  no  additional 
charge.  Others  interested  in  auditing  should  verify 
their  eligibility  through  the  Regi.Mrar's  CWicc. 

Cross-Listed  Courses 

A  cros.>>- listed  course  is  one  that  can  be  taken  for 
credit  under  different  departmental  titles.  For  ex- 
ample, students  can  take  Demography  as  either  R  S 
47 1  or  SOC  47 1 .  The  student  should  select  the  de- 
sired departmental  title  in  conference  with  an  ad- 
visor. The  departmental  title  may  be  changed  only 
during  the  period  allowed  by  the  University  calen- 
dar for  adding  a  course. 

Enrollment  in  Graduate  Courses 

Enrollment  of  Clemson  University  seniors  in  any 
graduate  course  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  depart- 
ment offering  the  course  and  the  Graduate  School. 
This  approval  is  required  prior  to  registration  and 
may  be  obtained  by  completing  and  returning  Form 
GS6  to  the  Graduate  School.  The  total  course 
workload  for  the  semester  must  not  exceed  18  hours, 
and  the  cumulative  graduate  credits  earned  by  se- 
niors shall  not  exceed  1 2  semester  hours. 

Seniors  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  ratio  of  3.0 
or  higher  may  enroll  in  700-  or  800-level  courses 
and  may  use  these  courses  to  meet  requirements  for 
the  bachelor's  degree;  however,  courses  used  for  this 
purpose  cannot  be  counted  later  toward  an  ad- 
vanced degree.  Alternatively,  such  students  may 
take  600-,  700-  or  800-level  courses  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  for  their  undergraduate  degrees 
and  may  request  that  these  courses  be  included  as  a 
part  of  their  graduate  program  if  they  are  subse- 
quently admitted  to  the  Graduate  School.  Courses 
cannot  be  taken  at  the  600  level  if  their  400-level 
counterparts  are  required  for  the  undergraduate  de- 
gree in  the  same  academic  major  as  the  proposed 
graduate  degree. 

A  Clemson  senior  with  a  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  less  than  3 .0  may  apply  to  the  Graduate  School 
for  conditional  acceptance.  If  accepted,  the  student 
may  enroll  in  graduate  courses  for  inclusion  in  a 
future  graduate  program,  subject  to  approval  of  Form 
GS6.  The  form  must  be  turned  in  and  accepted  by 
the  Graduate  School  before  a  student  can  register 
for  graduate  courses. 

In  all  cases,  the  credits  and  quality  points  associ- 
ated with  senior  enrollment  in  graduate  courses  will 
be  part  of  the  undergraduate  record. 

ACADEMIC  RECORDS 

The  student's  permanent  academic  record  is  main- 
tained in  the  Registrar's  Office  and  contains  per- 
sonal identifying  information,  grades,  and  credits. 
Where  appropriate,  statements  of  a  corrective  na- 
ture, withdrawals,  suspension  for  failure  to  meet 
academic  standards,  suspension  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons, and  graduation  data  are  added.  It  is  a  histori- 
cal record  of  the  student's  academic  progress. 

Classification 

All  new  students  are  classified  as  freshmen  unless 
they  have  attended  another  college  prior  to  en- 
trance. Students  who  have  completed  college  work 
elsewhere  will  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  semester 
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hours  accepted  at  Clemson  rather  than  the  amount 
of  work  presented.  To  he  classified  as  a  member  of 
any  class  other  than  freshman,  students  must  meet 
the  credit-hour  requirements  below: 

Sophomore — minimum  30  credit  hours 
Junior — minimum  60  credit  hours 
Senior — minimum  95  credit  hours 

Academic  Advising 

Each  student  is  assigned  an  academic  advisor  in  his/ 
her  major  area.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
dent to  consult  with  the  advisor  during  registra- 
tion. The  advisor  will  assist  the  student  in  schedul- 
ing courses  so  as  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
degree  program;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  student  to  fulfill  the  relevant  requirements 
of  the  degree.  Advisors  also  maintain  files  on  indi- 
vidual advisees  to  assist  in  academic  planning. 

Change  of  Major 

Any  undergraduate  student  who  meets  the  Con- 
tinuing Enrollment  Policy  after  attempting  12  credit 
hours  at  Clemson  University  (or  who  is  allowed  to 
continue  by  virtue  of  a  semester  2.2  grade-point  ra- 
tio on  12  earned  credits  or  who  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue through  appeal  to  the  Continuing  Enrollment 
Appeals  Committee  or  by  other  authorization  of 
this  committee)  may  transfer  from  one  major  to 
another.  Any  college  or  department  which  seeks 
an  exception  to  this  policy  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  collegiate  dean  and  the  provost. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

A  student  may  withdraw  from  the  University  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  in  the  section  on  W — With- 
drew. Students  who  exceed  these  restrictions  shall 
have  final  grades  recorded.  Any  variance  from  the 
restrictions  must  he  approved  by  the  provost  or  the 
provost's  designee  and  must  be  requested  within  90 
calendar  days  (exclusive  of  summer  vacation)  of  the 
date  of  the  last  exam  for  the  term.  The  student  must 
document  the  circumstances  supporting  the  request. 
All  University  withdrawals  (including  withdraw- 
ing from  the  only  course  in  which  a  student  is  en- 
rolled) must  be  processed  by  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Services.  Students  should 
report  to  Room  101,  Sikes  Hall.  Students  receiv- 
ing financial  aid  who  withdraw  from  the  Univer- 
sity may  have  to  repay  significant  portions  of  their 
financial  aid.  For  financial  aid  purposes,  enrollment 
is  defined  and  satisfactory  academic  progress  levels 
are  established  as  of  the  last  day  to  register  or  add 
classes.  Withdrawing  from  the  University  can  nega- 
tively impact  financial  aid  eligibility  if  a  student 
has  not  completed  a  sufficient  number  of  hours. 
Details  are  available  in  the  publication  Financing 
Your  Clemson  University  Education. 

Academic  Renewal 

The  student  who  has  not  enrolled  at  Clemson  for  a 
period  of  two  or  more  academic  years  may  apply  to 
the  Appeals  Committee  on  Continuing  Enrollment 
for  readmission  under  special  conditions  known  as 
academic  renewal.  Under  these  conditions,  the  pre- 
vious credits  attempted  and  quality-point  deficit 
will  not  constitute  a  liability  in  a  new  grade-point 
computation;  however,  no  credits  passed  or  their 
attending  quality  points  will  be  available  to  the  stu- 
dent for  a  degree  at  Clemson.  The  previous  record 


will  appear  on  the  permanent  record  as  well  as  the 
notation  of  readmission  under  the  policy  of  aca- 
demic renewal.  Students  returning  under  the  aca- 
demic renewal  policy  who  apply  for  financial  aid 
should  submit  written  notification  of  their  status 
to  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  in  order  to 
update  their  academic  progress  record. 

ACADEMIC  INTEGRITY 

As  members  of  the  Clemson  University  commu- 
nity, we  have  inherited  Thomas  Green  Clemson's 
vision  of  this  institution  as  a  "high  seminary  of 
learning."  Fundamental  to  this  vision  is  a  mutual 
commitment  to  truthfulness,  honor,  and  responsi- 
bility, without  which  we  cannot  earn  the  trust  and 
respect  of  others.  Furthermore,  we  recognize  that 
academic  dishonesty  detracts  from  the  value  of  a 
Clemson  degree.  Therefore,  we  shall  not  tolerate 
lying,  cheating,  or  stealing  in  any  form. 

I.  Academic  Integrity  Policy 

A.  Any  breach  of  the  principles  outlined  in  the 
Academic  Integrity  Statement  is  considered  an  act 
of  academic  dishonesty. 

B.  Academic  dishonesty  is  further  defined  as: 

1.  Giving,  receiving,  or  using  unauthorized  aid 
on  any  academic  work; 

2.  Plagiarism,  which  includes  the  copying  of  lan- 
guage, structure,  or  ideas  of  another  and  attribut- 
ing the  work  to  one's  own  efforts; 

3.  Attempts  to  copy,  edit,  or  delete  computer 
files  that  belong  to  another  person  or  use  of  Com- 
puter Center  account  numbers  that  belong  to  an- 
other person  without  the  permission  of  the  file 
owner,  account  owner,  or  file  number  owner; 

C.  All  academic  work  submitted  for  grading  con- 
tains an  implicit  pledge  and  may  contain,  at  the 
request  of  an  instructor,  an  explicit  pledge  by  the 
student  that  no  unauthorized  aid  has  been  received. 

D.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  member  of  the 
Clemson  University  community  to  enforce  the 
Academic  Integrity  Policy. 

II.  Academic  Integrity  Committee 

The  power  to  hear  cases  of  academic  dishonesty  is 
vested  in  an  Academic  Integrity  Committee. 

A.  Structure 

The  Academic  Integrity  Committee  is  composed 
of  twenty  members  as  follows: 

1 .  Ten  tenured  members  of  the  faculty;  two  mem- 
bers from  each  college  elected  by  their  respective 
collegiate  faculties.  Faculty  members  will  be  elected 
on  a  staggered  term  basis,  serving  for  a  period  of  two 
years  after  initiation  of  staggered  terms.  Terms  com- 
mence with  fall  semester  late  registration. 

2.  Ten  members  of  the  undergraduate  student 
body;  two  from  each  college.  Student  members  are 
nominated  by  the  Student  Body  President,  through 
an  application  and  interview  process  in  the  spring 
semester,  approved  by  the  Student  Senate,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Provost  for  terms  of  two  years.  Stu- 
dents must  have  a  3.0  grade-point  ratio  at  the  time 
of  appointment  and  must  have  completed  30  hours 
by  the  end  of  the  spring  semester.  Nominations  will 
be  made  in  the  spring  semester  with  terms  of  service 
commencing  with  fall  semester  late  registration. 


3.  The  committee  is  divided  into  four  standing 
boards,  hereafter  referred  to  as  hearing  boards, 
which  will  hear  the  cases  of  academic  dishonesty. 
Hearing  boards  convene  on  a  weekly,  rotational 
basis  unless  there  are  no  cases  to  be  heard.  For  sum- 
mer sessions,  the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergradu- 
ate Academic  Services  must  maintain  at  least  one 
hearing  board  to  hear  cases. 

4.  Hearing  boards  are  comprised  of  two  faculty 
members,  two  students,  and  one  chairperson.  Quo- 
rum, for  a  hearing  board,  is  one  student,  one  fac- 
ulty member,  and  a  chairperson.  Decisions  by  the 
hearing  board  will  be  by  majority  vote. 

5.  Chairpersons  will  be  elected  from  within  the 
Committee's  membership.  Two  chairpersons  are  se- 
lected from  the  faculty  membership  and  two  from 
the  student  membership. 

6.  Before  hearing  any  cases,  a  new  member  of 
the  committee  must  undergo  a  training  session(s) 
with  the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Services. 

7.  The  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Services  is  the  administrative  coordinator  of 
the  Academic  Integrity  Committee. 

B.  Procedures 

1.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  a  faculty  member, 
there  is  evidence  that  a  student  has  committed  an 
act  of  academic  dishonesty,  the  faculty  member  shall 
make  a  formal  written  charge  of  academic  dishon- 
esty, including  a  description  of  the  misconduct,  to 
the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic 
Services.  At  the  same  time,  the  faculty  member  may, 
but  is  not  required  to,  inform  each  involved  stu- 
dent privately  of  the  nature  of  the  alleged  charge. 

2.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  student,  there  is 
evidence  that  another  student  has  committed  an 
act  of  academic  dishonesty,  he/she  should  contact 
the  faculty  member  for  the  course  to  discuss  the 
incident.  After  being  contacted,  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  faculty  member,  there  is  evidence  that  a  stu- 
dent has  committed  an  act  of  academic  dishonesty, 
the  faculty  member  shall  make  a  formal  written 
charge  of  academic  dishonesty,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  misconduct,  to  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Services.  At  the  same 
time,  the  faculty  member  may,  but  is  not  required 
to,  inform  each  student  involved  privately  of  the 
nature  of  the  alleged  charge. 

3.  When  the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate 
Academic  Services  has  received  a  formal  charge  of 
an  alleged  violation,  he/she  will  contact  the  stu- 
dent involved  privately  to  notify  him/her  of  the 
charge  and  at  the  same  time  will  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  a  copy  of  the  charge  and  a  copy  of  the 
procedures  that  the  Academic  Integrity  Commit- 
tee has  adopted,  pursuant  to  number  6  below.  If  a 
student  is  charged  with  academic  dishonesty,  he/ 
she  may  not  withdraw  from  the  course  unless  he/ 
she  is  exonerated  of  the  charge. 

4.  After  informing  the  student  involved,  the  As- 
sociate Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Services 
will  convene  one  of  the  boards  of  the  Academic 
Integrity  Committee  within  14  calendar  days  (ex- 
clusive of  University  holidays)  of  his/her  being  no- 
tified of  an  alleged  violation.  (Students  charged  in 
the  spring  term,  but  not  enrolled  in  summer  ses- 
sions, may  be  given  a  continuance  to  the  next  fall 
term.)  All  students  will  be  presumed  innocent  of  a 
violation  until  found  guilty  by  a  hearing  board. 
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5.  A  charge  of  academic  dishonesty  in  a  course 
must  be  made  within  14  calendar  days  ot  the  date 
of  the  last  exam  for  the  term.  If  an  /  (Incomplete) 
is  given  in  a  course,  the  grade  in  the  course  is  con- 
sidered to  be  final  when  the  /  is  made  up. 

6.  The  Academic  Integrity  Committee  will 
adopt  its  procedures,  to  be  followed  by  all  hearing 
boards,  prior  to  the  first  case  heard  by  a  hearing 
board.  In  addition  to  providing  the  student  with  a 
copy  of  the  prtKedures,  as  stated  in  number  3  aKive, 
the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic 
Services  will  provide  a  copy  of  the  procedures  to 
the  involved  faculty  member  and  also  the  hearing 
board  members.  The  Associate  Dean  of  Under- 
graduate Academic  Services  will  also  retain  copies 
of  these  procedures.  The  procedures  must  afford 
both  faculty  and  students  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  cases  and  the  opportunity  for  rebuttal. 

7.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  finding  of  guilt, 
the  faculty  member  may  consult  with  the  Associ- 
ate Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Services  to 
consider  any  past  precedent  established  regarding 
academic  penalties  levied  in  similar  cases.  Faculty 
members  must  inform  the  Associate  Dean  of  Un- 
dergraduate Academic  Services  of  the  academic 
penalty  for  a  student  found  guilr>'  by  a  hearing  board. 

8.  The  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Services  is  responsible  for  notifying  the  reg- 
istrar and  all  other  appropriate  University  person- 
nel of  the  finding  of  guilt  and  the  academic  pen- 
alty. The  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Services  retains  all  records  of  academic  dis- 
honesty cases  and  their  findings  in  accordance  with 
the  University's  Records  Retention  Policy. 

C.  Penalties 

1 .  Upon  a  finding  of  "not  guilty"  by  a  hearing 
board,  the  student's  record  will  not  reflect  the  inci- 
dent. 

2.  Upon  a  finding  of  "guilty"  by  a  hearing  board, 
the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic 
Services  will  notify  the  student  and  faculty  mem- 
ber of  the  decision  immediately.  If  the  offense  is 
the  first  for  the  student,  then  the  faculty  member 
has  the  ability  to  determine  the  academic  penalty, 
which  shall  not  exceed  a  grade  of  F  for  the  course. 

3.  If  the  finding  of  guilt  is  not  the  student's  first 
offense,  the  student  will  receive  a  grade  of  F  for  the 
course,  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  for 
one  or  more  semesters,  and  may  be  permanently 
dismissed  from  the  University.  The  hearing  board 
will  determine  the  period  for  which  the  student  will 
be  suspended  or,  if  applicable,  permanently  dis- 
missed. Suspension  or  dismissal  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  University. 

D.  Appeals 

1 .  Students  do  not  have  the  option  to  appeal  a 
decision  of  guilt  rendered  by  the  hearing  board, 
whether  it  is  the  first,  second,  or  any  subsequent 
offense.  Students  do  not  have  the  option  to  appeal 
the  penalty  determined  by  the  faculty  member  for 
first  offenses  or  to  appeal  the  grade  of  F  for  the 
course  given  for  second  offenses. 

2.  For  offenses  resulting  in  suspension  or  per- 
manent dismissal,  students  have  the  option  to 
present  written  information  to  the  President  of  the 
University  to  appeal  the  length  of  the  suspension 
or  to  appeal  a  decision  of  permanent  dismissal.  Stu- 
dents must  present  information  in  their  defense,  as 


allowed  in  this  paragraph,  to  the  President  within 
five  working  days  after  receipt  of  written  notifica- 
tion of  the  suspension  or  dismissal.  However,  as 
stated  in  number  1  ab<jve,  students  cannot  appeal 
a  decision  of  guilt  rendered  by  the  hearing  board. 

ACADEMIC  GRIEVANCE 
COMMITTEE 

I.  General 

The  Academic  Grievance  Committee  hears  all  griev- 
ances involving  the  following:  (a)allegations  by  an 
undergraduate  student  against  a  faculty  or  staff  mem- 
ber of  discrimination  in  academics  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  age,  religion,  disabil- 
ity, or  veterans  status  (except  in  those  cases  where 
the  grievance  involves  student  employment);  (b) 
grievances  of  a  personal  or  professional  nature  in- 
volving an  individual  undergraduate  student  and  a 
faculty  member;  (c)  claims  by  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent concerning  the  inequitability  of  final  grades. 
(The  only  aspects  of  a  final  grade  case  that  are 
grievable  are  claims  by  students  of  final  grades  being 
changed  because  of  personal  or  professional  reasons. 
Students  may  not  grieve  issues  such  as  quality  of  in- 
struction or  the  difficulty  of  testing,  for  example)  and 
(d)  claims  by  an  undergraduate  student  of  unfair  treat- 
ment in  an  attendance  related  issue.  In  all  unresolved 
cases,  the  committee  makes  its  recommendations  to 
the  President  through  the  Provost.  All  prcxeedings 
of  the  committee  are  confidential.  (For  possible  griev- 
ances arising  from  the  inability  to  understand  teach- 
ers whose  first  language  is  not  English,  the  student 
must  follow  the  English  Fluency  Policy  referenced 
on  page  2  and  in  the  Student  Handbook  and  Schedule 
of  Classes.) 

The  Academic  Grievance  Committee  is  composed 
of  28  members  as  follows: 

A.  Fifteen  members  of  the  faculty;  three  mem- 
bers from  each  college.  Members  are  appointed  on 
a  staggered  basis  by  the  respective  college  deans  and 
serve  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Term  commences 
with  fall  semester  registration. 

B.  Twelve  undergraduate  students,  nominated 
by  the  student  body  president,  approved  by  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  and  appointed  by  the  Provost  for  one- 
year  terms.  Nominations  should  be  made  in  the 
spring  semester.  Term  of  service  commences  with 
fall  semester  late  registration.  At  least  one  and  no 
more  than  three  students  shall  be  appointed  from 
any  one  college. 

C.  Dean  of  Student  Life  (or  designee); 

D.  The  Senior  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  shall  appoint  the  chairperson  from 
those  faculty  members  who  have  previously  served. 

II.  Rules  and  Procedures  for 
Academic  Grievances 

1 .  Any  student  filing  a  grievance  must  first  at- 
tempt to  resolve  it  by  consulting  with  the  involved 
faculty  or  staff  member  for  resolution.  In  the  event 
no  resolution  is  reached,  the  student  shall  consult 
serially  with  the  Ombudsman,  who  shall  remain  a 
neutral  party,  in  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Services,  the  department  chair  and  dean  of 
the  faculty  member,  who  shall  hear  the  grievance 
and  act  as  mediators.  Consultation  by  any  party  with 
the  Ombudsman  shall  remain  confidential.  The 


Ombudsman,  dean,  department  chair  or  immedi- 
ate staff  superior,  faculty  t)r  staH  member  and  stu- 
dent shall  make  every  effort  to  reach  a  st)lution. 

2.  If  the  grievance  remains  unrest)lvcd,  the  stu- 
dent may  bring  a  written  statement  detailing  the 
grievance  before  the  Academic  Grievance  Com- 
mittee. The  student  must  repon  to  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Services  and  secure  a 
checklist  form  which  the  student  will  use  to  dcxu- 
ment  the  following:  (a)  the  dates  of  those  consul- 
tations described  in  Procedure  1,  above,  (b)  the 
names  of  those  persons  consulted,  and  (c)  the  sig- 
nature of  the  collegiate  dean  attesting  that  no  reso- 
lution could  be  reached.  (Note:  If  all  parties  agree, 
the  checklist  may  be  signed  and  dated  during  the 
initial  consultation.)  Both  the  written  statement 
and  the  checklist  form  must  be  delivered  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Undergraduate  Academic  Services  within 
90  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  summer  vacation) 
of  the  date  of  the  last  exam  for  the  term  in  which 
the  student  alleges  to  have  been  aggrieved;  or,  in  a 
case  involving  a  protest  of  a  final  grade,  the  griev- 
ances must  be  filed  within  90  calendar  days  of  the 
date  of  the  last  exam  for  the  term  (exclusive  of  sum- 
mer vacation)  in  which  the  student  alleges  that  an 
inequitable  grade  was  recorded.  The  Office  of  Un- 
dergraduate Academic  Services  will  retain  the  origi- 
nal documents  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  grievance 
to  the  chairperson  of  the  Academic  Grievance 
Committee.  In  a  case  involving  a  protest  of  final 
grade,  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Ser- 
vices will  notify  the  Office  of  Records  and  Regis- 
tration of  the  filed  grievance.  The  failure  of  a  stu- 
dent to  file  a  grievance  within  the  90-day  period 
will  cause  him/her  to  forfeit  his/her  right  to  file  a 
grievance  under  this  procedure,  (d)  If  a  student  files 
a  grievance,  the  professor  has  90  days  (excluding 
summer)  to  respond. 

3.  The  documents  referred  to  in  Procedure  2, 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  chairperson  of  the  Aca- 
demic Grievance  Committee.  The  chairperson 
shall,  upon  receipt  of  the  documents,  appoint  a  sub- 
committee consisting  of  a  chairperson  who  is  a  fac- 
ulty or  staff  member  of  the  committee  and  at  least 
two  other  committee  members,  including  at  least 
one  student,  to  investigate  the  grievance.  If  pos- 
sible, the  subcommittee  shall  include  members  who 
are  not  in  the  same  college  as  the  grievant. 

4.  The  committee  members  appointed  by  the 
chairperson  will  constitute  the  subcommittee  to  in- 
vestigate the  grievance.  A  minimum  of  three  sub- 
committee members,  including  at  least  one  student 
member,  must  be  present  for  the  subcommittee  to 
conduct  the  hearing  described  in  Procedure  7. 

5.  The  subcommittee  to  investigate  the  griev- 
ance will  attempt  to  gather  all  information  perti- 
nent to  the  grievance  in  separate  meetings  with  the 
individuals  who  give  information  concerning  the 
grievance;  however,  after  the  separate  meetings 
have  been  held,  the  subcommittee  may  question 
the  student  and  faculty  or  staff  member  simulta- 
neously in  one  meeting.  Such  a  joint  meeting  will 
be  held  only  if  the  subcommittee  deems  it  neces- 
sary for  clarifying  the  facts. 

6.  The  Academic  Grievance  Committee  will, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  handle  each  case  in 
a  confidential  manner. 

7.  The  hearing  on  the  grievance  will  be  informal 
and  shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  The  chairperson 
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shall  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  ensure  an 
equitable,  orderly  and  expeditious  hearing.  Minutes 
of  the  meeting  shall  be  taken,  and  all  parties  to  the 
grievance  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Each  party  is  responsible  for  having  present  at  the 
hearing  all  witnesses  that  he/she  wishes  to  speak  on 
his/her  behalf.  In  addition,  the  chairperson  may  re- 
quest the  presence  of  any  other  person  who  can  sup- 
ply information  pertinent  to  the  grievance.  Witnesses 
shall  not  be  present  during  the  hearing  proceedings 
except  when  they  are  called  to  speak  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  parties  shall  be  permitted  to  question  all 
individuals  who  are  heard  by  the  committee.  If  any 
witness  is  unable  to  be  present  at  the  hearing,  the 
chairperson  may,  at  his/her  discretion,  accept  a  writ- 
ten statement  from  that  witness  to  he  presented  at 
the  hearing.  The  parties  shall  be  accorded  the  right 
to  assistance  of  counsel  of  their  own  choice;  how- 
ever, counsel  shall  not  be  permitted  to  participate 
actively  in  the  proceedings. 

8.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  subcom- 
mittee shall  reach,  by  majority  vote,  a  posed  solu- 
tion to  the  grievance.  The  subcommittee  chairper- 
son shall  then  formulate  the  findings  in  writing  and 
seek  to  obtain  from  the  parties  involved  in  the  griev- 
ance signed  acceptance  for  a  recommended  solu- 
tion to  the  grievance.  If  all  parties  to  the  grievance 
accept  the  solution  posed  by  the  subcommittee,  the 
matter  of  the  grievance  will  be  considered  closed 
when  the  solution  has  been  implemented.  Copies 
of  the  written  findings  and  recommended  solution 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  subcommittee  chairper- 
son to  all  parties  to  the  grievance  for  acceptance 
via  return  receipted  certified  mail.  Each  party  will 
be  asked  to  indicate  acceptance  of  the  posed  solu- 
tion by  signing  and  returning  the  letter  within  14 
calendar  days  of  its  date.  Failure  to  respond  within 
14  calendar  days  will  constitute  acceptance.  Proper 
notification  of  the  solution  arrived  at  by  the  Aca- 
demic Grievance  Committee  will  then  be  mailed 
by  the  subcommittee  chairperson  to  the  involved 
faculty  or  staff  member,  department  chair  of  the  fac- 
ulty member  or  immediate  superior  of  staff  mem- 
ber, the  involved  collegiate  dean,  and  Associate 
Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Services.  In  a 
case  involving  a  protest  of  a  final  grade,  the  sub- 
committee chairperson  will  also  notify  the  Office 
of  Records  and  Registration  of  the  solution  arrived 
at  by  the  Academic  Grievance  Committee. 

9.  If,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  on  the 
grievance,  the  chairperson  cannot  secure  accep- 
tance of  the  posed  solution,  the  grievance  shall  be 
referred  to  the  President  of  the  University  via  the 
provost  with  the  committee's  recommended  solu- 
tion to  the  grievance  along  with  all  supporting  evi- 
dence previously  submitted  to  the  Academic  Griev- 
ance Committee.  When  grievances  are  referred  in 
this  manner,  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity, shall  make  the  final  decision  on  the  solu- 
tion to  the  grievance  and  will  then  notify  the  stu- 
dent, the  involved  faculty  or  staff  member,  depart- 
ment chair  of  the  involved  faculty  member  or  im- 
mediate superior  of  the  staff  member,  involved  col- 
legiate dean,  and  Associate  Dean  of  Undergradu- 
ate Academic  Services  of  the  University's  final  de- 
cision. In  a  case  involving  a  protest  of  a  final  grade, 
the  President  will  also  notify  the  Office  of  Records 
and  Registration  of  the  University's  final  decision. 

10.  The  chairperson  shall  keep  in  confidence 
all  records  pertinent  to  each  grievance  and  pass 


these  records  to  the  Office  of  the  Provost  for  filing. 
Records  shall  be  available  to  succeeding  chairper- 
sons of  the  Academic  Grievance  Committee. 

1 1.  The  Academic  Grievance  Committee  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  resolve  every  griev- 
ance presented  to  it  by  the  end  of  the  semester  in 
which  each  grievance  is  received. 

12.  These  procedures  can  be  changed  by  the 
Academic  Council.  Such  changes  shall  not  affect 
any  case  under  consideration  at  the  time  of  the 
change.  Notification  of  any  changes  to  the  proce- 
dure shall  be  given  to  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity via  the  Academic  Council. 

ACADEMIC  MISCONDUCT 
FOR  FORMER  STUDENTS 

It  is  possible  that  an  act  of  academic  misconduct 
will  remain  undiscovered  until  after  a  degree  is 
awarded.  In  such  a  case,  Clemson  University  re- 
serves the  right  to  revoke  any  degree  based  on  new 
revelations  about  scholarly  issues  including,  but  not 
restricted  to,  admission  credentials,  all  forms  of 
coursework,  research,  theses,  dissertations,  or  other 
final  projects. 

I.  Submission  of  Fraudulent 
Admissions  Credentials 

The  submission  of  fraudulent  admissions  credentials 
in  the  student's  application  or  any  other  documents 
submitted  for  admission  to  Clemson  University  may 
result  in  initiation  of  action  under  the  Policy  and 
Procedure  on  Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees. 

II.  Academic  Dishonesty  in 
Coursework 

A.  In  the  event  that  the  act  is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred within  the  context  of  a  course  and  is  consis- 
tent with  the  general  definition  of  academic  dis- 
honesty presented  in  Sections  I  of  the  Policy  on 
Academic  Misconduct  for  Enrolled  Students,  the 
same  procedures  in  that  policy  will  apply  except 
for  academic  misconduct  listed  in  III  below. 

B.  Graduate  Students — If  the  resulting  penalty  is  ei- 
ther the  assignment  of  a  grade  of  D  or  F  in  a  required 
graduate  course,  or  the  issuance  of  any  grade  that 
causes  the  student  not  to  possess  a  cumulative  B  av- 
erage in  both  graduate  courses  and  in  all  courses, 
action  under  the  Policy  and  Procedures  on  Revoca- 
tion of  Academic  Degrees  may  be  initiated. 

C.  Undergraduate  Students — If  the  resulting  pen- 
alty causes  the  student  to  no  longer  have  the  nec- 
essary credit  hours,  coursework,  or  grade  average 
for  receiving  a  degree,  action  under  the  Policy  and 
Procedures  on  Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees 
may  be  initiated. 

III.  Falsification  of  Data  and 
Plagiarism  in  Theses,  Dissertations, 
or  Other  Final  Projects 

Data  falsification,  plagiarism  (as  defined  in  the 
Academic  Misconduct  Policy)  and  other  acts  of 
academic  dischonesty  in  a  thesis,  dissertation  or 
other  final  project  are  serious  acts  of  misconduct. 
Allegations  of  this  type  of  misconduct  may  result 
in  initiation  of  action  under  the  Policy  and  Proce- 
dure on  Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees. 
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REVOCATION  OF 
ACADEMIC  DEGREES 

Preamble 

Academic  institutions  have  a  critical  responsibility 
to  provide  an  environment  that  promotes  integrity, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  openness  and 
creativity  among  scholars.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  honest  error  and  ambiguities  of  interpre- 
tation of  scholarly  activities  are  distinguishable  from 
outright  misconduct.  This  policy  is  applicable  to 
fraudulent  or  other  misconduct  in  obtaining  an  aca- 
demic degree  which  is  so  egregious  that  a  mecha- 
nism for  revoking  an  academic  degree,  either  gradu- 
ate or  undergraduate,  must  be  undertaken.  The 
Clemson  University  Board  of  Trustees  has  the  sole 
authority  to  revoke  any  degree  previously  awarded. 

Definitions 

As  used  herein,  the  following  terms  shall  apply: 

A.  When  the  degree  holder  was  an  undergraduate 
student: 

1.  "Dean"  shall  mean  the  dean  of  the  academic 
dollege  where  student  was  enrolled. 

2.  "Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation" shall  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
standing  University  undergraduate  Continuing  En- 
rollment Appeals  Committee.  An  undergraduate  stu- 
dent will  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation and  Recommendation  by  the  President  of  the 
Student  Body  within  ten  (10)  calendar  days  of  noti- 
fication by  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate.  Any 
member  of  the  Continuing  Enrollment  Appeals 
Committee  who  is  a  faculty  member  in  the  depart- 
ment which  awarded  the  degree  involved  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  for  that  particular  investigation. 
If  there  are  fewer  than  three  (3)  non-disqualified  fac- 
ulty members,  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate 
shall  appoint  additional  faculty  members  to  bring  the 
number  of  faculty  committee  members  up  to  three 
(3).  If  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  is  from 
the  same  department  that  awarded  the  degree  in- 
volved, the  President-Elect  of  the  Faculty  Senate 
shall  appoint  the  additional  member. 

B.  When  the  degree  holder  was  a  graduate  student: 

1.  "Dean"  shall  mean  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

2.  "Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recom- 
mendation" shall  be  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  standing  University  Graduate  Admissions  and 
Continuing  Enrollment  Appeals  Committee,  ex- 
cept for  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Investigation  and  Recommendation.  A  graduate 
student  will  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  of  In- 
vestigations and  Recommendation  by  the  President 
of  Graduate  Student  Government  within  ten  (10) 
calendar  days  of  notification  by  the  President  of 
the  Faculty  Senate.  Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
Admissions  and  Continuing  Enrollment  Appeals 
Committee  who  is  a  faculty  member  in  the  depart- 
ment which  awarded  the  degree  involved  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  for  that  particular  investigation. 
If  there  are  fewer  than  three  (3)  non-disqualified 
faculty  members,  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate shall  appoint  additional  faculty  members  to 
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bring  the  number  of  faculty  committee  members 
up  to  three  (3).  If  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate is  from  the  same  department  that  awarded  the 
degree  involved,  the  President-Elect  of  the  Faculty 
Senate  shall  appoint  the  additional  member. 

Complaint 

An  allegation  or  complaint  involving  the  possibil- 
ity of  misconduct  can  be  raised  by  anyone.  The  al- 
legation should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  dean. 

Initial  Review 

The  dean  will  conduct  the  initial  review  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  allegation  has  merit.  The 
dean  may  discuss  the  matter  with  the  former 
student's  advisory  committee  (if  any)  and  other  fac- 
ulty as  appropriate.  The  dean  may  also  contact  per- 
sons outside  the  University  who  may  be  able  to  pro- 
vide factual  information  on  the  alleged  misconduct 
or  who  may  otherwise  have  expertise  concerning 
issues  involved  in  the  alleged  misconduct.  If  the 
dean  determines  that  the  allegation  has  no  merit, 
he/she  will  terminate  the  investigation.  If  the  dean 
determines  that  serious  academic  misconduct  is 
suspected,  the  dean  will  notify  the  President  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  in  writing  in  a  confidential  man- 
ner. The  dean  shall  also  notify  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  of  the  charge  but 
will  not  discuss  any  details  of  the  charge. 

Committee  of  Inquiry 

The  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall,  within 
(10)  calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  notification  from 
the  dean,  appoint  three  (3)  faculty  members  to  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  and  notify  the  President  of 
Graduate  Student  Government  or  the  President  of 
the  Student  Body,  as  appropriate,  who  shall  appoint 
a  graduate  or  undergraduate  student,  as  appropri- 
ate, to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  within  ten  (10) 
calendar  days  of  notification.  The  President  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  shall  also  notify  the  degree  holder 
of  the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

If  the  Faculty  Senate  President  is  from  the  same 
department  that  awarded  the  degree  involved,  the 
President-Elect  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  appoint 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The  faculty  members  will 
be  appointed  from  departments  which  did  not  award 
the  degree  involved.  The  Committee  will  elect  its 
chairman  from  the  faculty  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

For  each  allegation,  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  will 
review  the  complaint  and  any  other  information  pro- 
vided by  the  dean  and  determine  whether  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  formal  charge  of  aca- 
demic misconduct  and  further  investigation  under 
this  policy.  While  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  shall 
not  make  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  a  degree 
should  be  revoked,  the  purpose  is  to  provide  a  re- 
view to  separate  frivolous,  unjustified  or  mistaken 
allegations  from  those  requiring  a  more  detailed  and 
formal  investigation.  The  Committee  of  Inquiry  will 
review  the  evidence  and  must  determine  that  the 
alleged  misconduct  more  probably  than  not  occurred 
in  order  for  the  committee  to  recommend  a  formal 
charge  and  further  investigation. 

Within  thirty  (30)  calendar  days  of  the  formation 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  will  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  Faculty  Senate.  If  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry's  report  finds  that  the  investigation  should 
not  pnxzeed,  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate 
shall  terminate  the  investigation  and  notify  the 
appropriate  persons.  If  the  Committee  of  Inquiry's 
report  finds  that  a  formal  charge  and  further  inves- 
tigation are  warranted,  the  President  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Senate  .shall,  within  ten  (10)  calendar  days  of 
receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
send  a  copy  of  that  report  to  the  dean  and  to  the 
Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommendation. 
The  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  also  im- 
mediately notify  the  President  of  Graduate  School 
Government  or  President  of  the  Student  Body 
(whichever  is  appropriate)  that  a  student  represen- 
tative needs  to  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  of 
Investigation  and  Recommendation.  The  President 
of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  also  notify  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry's  recommendation.  No  details  of 
the  charge  will  be  discussed.  Note:  A  majority  vote 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  is  necessary  to  recom- 
mend that  a  formal  charge  and  further  investiga- 
tion are  warranted.  A  tie  vote  means  that  the  in- 
vestigation is  terminated  as  stated  herein. 

Notification  to  Degree  Holder 

The  dean  shall  issue  in  writing,  within  ten  (10) 
calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  a  formal  charge  of  academic  mis- 
conduct to  the  degree  holder.  This  written  notice 
shall  detail  the  factual  allegations  for  the  charge 
and  the  evidence  supporting  the  charge.  This  writ- 
ten notice  shall  also  inform  the  degree  holder  that 
if  the  charges  are  substantiated,  the  degree  holder's 
degree  could  be  revoked.  This  written  notice  shall 
also  inform  the  degree  holder  of  his/her  right  to 
appear  at  a  hearing  as  stated  in  this  policy.  The  dean 
shall  also  send  with  this  notice  a  copy  of  this  Policy 
and  Procedure  on  Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees 
to  the  degree  holder.  This  notice  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  accused  in  person  or  sent  by  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested. 

Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation 

The  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation shall  extend  to  the  degree  holder  due  process 
which  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  the  following: 

1 .  Notice  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint 

2.  Notice  of  the  evidence  supporting  the  com- 
plaint 

3.  Notice  of  the  hearing 

4.  The  opportunity  to  present  evidence,  includ- 
ing testimony 

5.  The  opportunity  to  hear  the  testimony 
against  the  degree  holder 

6.  The  opportunity  to  ask  questions  of  all  wit- 
nesses 

7.  The  opportunity  to  have  an  attorney  or  ad- 
visor present  at  the  hearing;  however,  the  role  of 
the  attorney  or  advisor  shall  be  solely  to  assist  the 
party,  and  the  attorney  or  advisor  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  actively  in  the  proceedings. 

The  degree  holder  shall  not  be  entitled  to  know 
the  identity  of  the  person(s)  who  originally  made 
the  complaint  unless  that  person  agrees  that  his/ 
her  identity  can  be  revealed. 


The  chair  of  the  Qmimittee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  shall  inform  the  degree  holder 
of  the  time  and  date  of  the  hearing. 

The  dean  or  hi.s/her  designee  shall  present  the  ac- 
cusation against  the  degree  holder  at  the  hearing 
and  may  have  one  additional  representative  present 
during  the  hearing.  Under  this  section  the  term 
"dean"  is  understixnl  to  include  the  dean's  desig- 
nee, if  such  a  designation  is  made. 

The  degree  holder  and  the  dean  may  submit  writ- 
ten materials  to  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  prior  to  the  hearing.  The  chair 
of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation shall  make  available  the  materials  received 
to  the  other  party  and  to  all  committee  members. 
The  hearing  before  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Recommendation  shall  be  held  no  stxmer 
than  thirty  (30)  calendar  days  and  no  later  than 
ninety  (90)  calendar  days  after  receipt  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  unless  the  degree 
holder  and  the  dean  agree  to  a  different  date.  All 
matters  pertaining  to  the  hearing  shall  be  kept  as 
confidential  as  possible  and  the  hearing  shall  be 
closed  to  the  public.  A  verbatim  record  of  the  hear- 
ing will  be  taken  and  a  type-written  copy  thereof 
transcribed  and  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record. 
The  degree  holder  and  the  dean  shall  he  respon- 
sible for  having  any  witnesses  they  wish  to  testify 
in  attendance  at  the  hearing.  Witnesses  will  be 
present  only  while  testifying. 

The  chair  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  shall  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  during  the  hearing  to  ensure  a  fair,  or- 
derly, and  expeditious  hearing.  No  formal  rules  of 
evidence  will  be  followed.  If  any  objection  is  made 
to  any  evidence  being  offered,  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  shall  govern.  Irrelevant, 
immaterial,  or  unduly  repetitious  evidence  shall  be 
excluded. 

The  degree  holder  and  the  dean  shall  be  permitted 
to  offer  evidence  and  witnesses  pertinent  to  the  is- 
sues. 

The  dean  shall  present  the  case  against  the  accused 
first.  The  accused  shall  then  present  his/her  response. 

The  chair  will  allow  each  party  to  ask  questions  of 
the  other  party  and  will  allow  each  party  to  ask 
questions  of  the  other  party's  witnesses  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  during  the  hearing  as  determined  by 
the  chair.  Member  of  the  committee  may  ask  ques- 
tions of  any  party  or  any  witness  at  any  time  during 
the  hearing. 

Within  fifteen  (15)  calendar  days  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing,  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Recommendation  shall  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Aftairs 
and  Provost.  The  report  shall  contain  findings  and 
a  recommendation  as  to  whether  the  degree  holder's 
degree  should  be  revoked.  The  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation and  Recommendation  must  find  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  serious  academic 
misconduct  has  been  committed  in  order  to  rec- 
ommend the  revcKation  of  the  degree  holder's  de- 
gree. If  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Rec- 
ommendation does  not  find  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  of  serious  academic  misconduct,  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  Investigation  and  Recommendation  can- 
not recommend  revocation  of  the  degree  holder's 
degree  and  the  matter  shall  he  closed.  Note:  A  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  is  necessary  to  recommend  the 
revocation  of  a  degree  holder's  degree.  This  means 
that  a  tie  vote  will  result  in  the  matter  being  closed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  report  is  sent  to  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost,  the 
chair  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Rec- 
ommendation shall  send  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the 
degree  holder,  the  Dean,  and  other  appropriate  per- 
sons involved  in  the  process. 

If  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation recommends  that  the  degree  holder's  degree 
be  revoked,  the  chair  shall  also  send  a  complete 
copy  of  the  hearing  record  to  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost.  The  hearing 
record  shall  consist  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearing 
and  all  documents  that  were  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  chair  of  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Recommendation  shall  label  which  docu- 
ments were  submitted  by  each  party  when  forward- 
ing this  information  to  the  Vice  President  for  Aca- 
demic Affairs  and  Provost. 

If  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation recommends  that  the  degree  holder's  degree 
by  revoked,  the  chair  shall  also  send  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  to  the  degree  holder  and 
the  Dean  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  sent  to  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost. 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost 

If  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation recommends  that  the  degree  be  revoked,  the 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  shall 
review  the  hearing  record  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  and  Recommendation.  If  the 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 
decides  that  the  degree  holder's  degree  should  not 
be  revoked,  he/she  shall  notify  the  degree  holder,  the 
dean,  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recom- 
mendation and  other  appropriate  persons  involved 
in  the  process,  in  writing,  within  twenty-one  (21) 
calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ing, and  the  matter  shall  be  closed.  If  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  decides  to 
recommend  that  the  degree  holder's  degree  should 
be  revoked,  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost  shall  send  that  recommendation  in  writ- 
ing to  the  President  of  the  University  within  twenty- 
one  (21)  calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  transcript  of 
the  hearing.  The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Af- 
fairs and  Provost  shall  send  to  the  President,  along 
with  his/her  recommendation,  the  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation and  Recommendation's  report  and  the 
hearing  record.  The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Af- 
fairs and  Provost  shall  send  a  copy  of  his/her  recom- 
mendation to  the  degree  holder,  the  dean,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  and  Recommendation,  and 
other  appropriate  persons  involved  in  the  process. 

If  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affedrs  and  Provost 
is  disqualified  from  reviewing  the  case,  the  Senior  Vice 
Provost  for  Research  and  Graduate  Studies  and  Chief 
Research  Officer  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Aifaiis  and  Provost. 


President 

If  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Pro- 
vost recommends  to  the  President  that  the  degree 
holder's  degree  should  be  revoked,  the  President 
shall  transmit  that  recommendation  along  with  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Rec- 
ommendation and  the  hearing  record  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  within 
thirty  (30)  calendar  days  of  receipt.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wishes  to  make  a  recommendation,  he/she 
shall  review  the  recommendation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation, and  the  hearing  record  and  forward  his  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  within  thirty  (30)  calendar  days 
of  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost. 

Board  of  Trustees 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  send  to  all  trustees  the  hearing  record,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Provost,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Investigation  and  Recommendation,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  President,  if  any.  A  major- 
ity vote  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  a  duly  consti- 
tuted Board  meeting,  is  required  to  revoke  an  aca- 
demic degree.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees shall  be  final. 

Guiding  Principles 

All  actions  taken  by  committees  shall  be  effective 
by  a  majority  vote. 

All  investigations,  hearings,  and  actions  shall  be 
kept  as  confidential  as  possible  except  for  notice  of 
any  revocation  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  decision  not  to  proceed  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings set  forth  in  this  policy  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  original  complaint  was  groundless. 

For  good  cause  shown,  at  the  request  of  either  party 
and  the  approval  of  the  other,  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  shall  extend  any 
time  limit  set  forth  in  this  policy.  Any  such  time 
extension  shall  be  communicated  in  writing  to  all 
appropriate  parties. 

Administrative  Action  if  Degree  is 
Revoked 

If  a  degree  is  revoked  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
former  student's  transcript  will  be  modified  to  reflect 
that  the  degree  was  revoked,  and  the  former  student 
will  be  informed  of  the  revocation  and  requested  to 
return  the  diploma.  If  the  former  student  was  en- 
rolled in  a  program  requiring  a  thesis  or  dissertation, 
all  bound  copies  will  be  removed  from  the  Clemson 
University  Library.  In  addition,  for  doctoral  students. 
University  Microfilms,  Inc.  will  be  notified  and  re- 
quested to  take  appropriate  action. 

Students  whose  degrees  have  been  revoked  may  be 
eligible  to  reapply  for  admission  according  to  nor- 
mal university  procedures  and  policies  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  reapplication. 
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Cjcncral  Education 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


An  undergraduate  student  whi)se  enrollment  in  a 
curriculum  occurs  after  May  15,  1996,  must  fulfill 
the  general  education  requirements  in  the  catalog 
in  effect  at  the  time.  A  student  who  withdraws  from 
the  University  and  suhsequently  returns  after  May 
15,  1996,  will  he  required  to  satisfy  the  general  edu- 
cation requirements.  Any  variation  in  curricularor 
general  education  requirements  shall  he  considered 
under  the  suhstitution  procedure. 

MISSION  STATEMENT 

Academic  institutions  exist  for  the  transmission  of 
knowledge,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  intellectual  and 
ethical  development  of  students,  and  the  general 
well-being  of  society.  Undergraduate  students  must 
be  broadly  educated  and  technically  skilled  to  be 
informed  and  productive  citizens.  As  citizens,  they 
need  to  be  able  to  think  critically  about  significant 
issues.  Students  also  need  to  be  prepared  to  com- 
plete undergraduate  work  and  a  major  course  of  study. 
The  mission  requires  a  high  level  of  knowledge  about 
and  competence  in  the  following  areas:  communi- 
cation, computer  use,  mathematics,  problem  solv- 
ing, natural  sciences,  social  sciences,  humanities,  and 
arts.  Tlius  the  mission  of  general  education  is  to  pro- 
vide Clemson  undergraduate  students  with  a  struc- 
tured base  through  which  these  needs  can  be  met. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

General  education  requirements  in  some  curricula 
are  more  restrictive  than  those  shown  below. 

Courses  approved  for  Oral  Communication,  Writ- 
ing Intensive,  or  Computer  Skills  credit  are  indi- 
cated in  the  Courses  of  Instrucrion  section  of  this 
catalog  in  brackets  (e.g.  ENGL  314  3(3,0)  [W.3]). 

A.  Communication  and  Speaking 
Skills 12  hours 

L  ENGL  101  and  ENGL  102  or 
ENGL  101  and  ENGL  103  6  hours 

2.  Oral  Communication 3  hours 

ARCH  151 O.l 

ARCH  152 O.l 

ARCH  251 O.l 

CE350 0.1 

CE351 0.1 

C  E  459 0.1 

C  M  E  242 O.l 

CME341  O.l 

CME407 O.l 

CM  E  307 O.l 

CH  E  407 O.l 

CH  E  432 O.l 

CH  E  444 O.l 

COMM  150 0.3 

COMM  250 0.3 

COMM  251 0.3 

EC  E  320 0.1 

E  C  E  495 O.l 

ECE496 O.l 

ENT305 0.2 

ENT462 O.l 

ME  401 O.l 

ME  402 0.2 


3.  Writing  Intensive 3  hours 

ARCH  351 W.l 

ARCH  352 W.l 

ARCH  451  W.l 

BE  322 Wl 

B  E  471  W.l 

C  M  E  342 W.l 

C  M  E  407 W.l 

C  M  E  441  W.l 

C  R  P  483 W.2 

CH  E  307 W.l 

CH  E  407 W.l 

CH  E  432 W.l 

EC  E  311 W.l 

E  C  E  312 W.l 

EC  E  371 W.l 

E  C  E  417 W.l 

ECON  424 W.2 

ED  EL  488 W.l 

ED  F  458 W.l 

ED  SP  495 W.3 

ENGL  304 W.3 

ENGL  310 W.2 

ENGL  312 W.3 

ENGL  314 W.3 

ENGL  316 W.3 

ENGL  333 W.3 

ENGL  334 W.3 

ENGL  345 W.3 

ENGL  346 W.3 

ENGL  348 W.3 

ENGL  386 W.2 

ENGL  448 W.3 

HIST  314 W.2 

HIST  318 W.2 

HIST  323 W.l 

HIST  324 W.l 

HIST  353 W.2 

HIST  361 W.2 

HIST  365 W.2 

HIST  373 W.2 

HIST  387 W.2 

M  E  401 W.2 

M  E  402 W.l 

MTHSC  302 W.l 

NURS  320 W.l 

NURS  330 W.l 

NURS  405 W.l 

NURS  406 W.l 

READ  459 W.l 

THEA  (ENGL)  447 W.3 

B.  Computer  Skills 3  hours 

AG  ED  200 C.3 

ARCH  151 CI 

ARCH  251 CI 

ARCH  252 C.l 

BE  450 C.l 

CE251 C.l 

C  M  E  407 C.l 

CH  E  413 C.l 

CPSC  101 C.3 

CPSC  110 C.3 

CPSC  111 C.3 

CPSC  120 C.3 

CPSC  210 C.3 

CP  SC  21 1 C.l 

EG  209 C.l 

ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480 C.3 

ENGR  120 C.l 

IE  220 C.2 

ME  205 CI 

MUSIC  180 C.2 

NURS  140 C.3 

PRTM  (FOR)  209 C.3 
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C.  Mathematical  Sciences  ....6  hours 

EX  ST  301 

MTHSC  101,  102,  106.  108.  11 5*,  116'.  117'. 
118-.  203.  207.  301. 309 
•May  be  uted  by  studeno  graduatin);  in  Early  Childhuud, 
Eicmcntary.  and  Special  Education  unly. 

D.  Physical  or  Biological 

Science 8  hours 

A  two  semester  sequence  in  the  same  physical  or  bio- 
logical science,  each  includirgj  a  laboratory 

ASTR  101/103.  102/104 

BIOL  101,  102,  103,  104,  110,  111 

CH101,102.  105,  106 

GEOLlOl/103, 102.  112/114 

PH  SC  107.  108 

PHYS  122/124  .  207,  208,  221/223,  222/224 

E.  Humanities 6  hours 

1.  Three  hours  selected  from  sophomore  literature 
courses  (200  level  only)  or  foreign  language  litera- 
ture (300  level  or  higher) 

ENGL  202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207. 208. 209,  H210 
FR  300, 400,  406,  407,  408,  499 
GER  301,  302, 401, 402,  403 
ITAL301,302,400 
JAPN  406 

SPAN  301, 303,  31 1, 401 ,  403, 404, 405, 406, 422, 
499 

2.  Three  hours  selected  from  the  following: 

AAH101,210 

CHS  H203 

CHIN  201,  202, 499 

COMM  365,  369 

ENGL  202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209,  H210, 

350, 351,  353, 355, 356, 357,  380, 385, 386 
FR  201,  202 
G  W  (ENGL)  301 
GER  201,  202 
HUM  301,  302,  306,  309 
1TAL201,202 
JAPN  201,  202 

MUS1C210,311,312,313,314 
PHIL  101,  102,  103,  303,  304,  315,  316,  317,  318. 

320,  323,  324, 325. 326. 327, 330, 343. 344, 345 
PORT  201,  202 

REL  101,  102,  301,  302,  306,  307 
RUSS201,202 
SPAN  201,  202,  221 
THEA210,  315,  316,  317 
WS301 

F.  Social  Science 6  hours 

A  A  S  301 

AGRIC  105 

ANTH  201,  301,  320 

AP  EC  202,  257,  302,  309,  319,  490 

AVS315 

CHSH201,H202 

CRD  357,  (AP  EC,  HLTH)  361 

ECON  200,  211,  212.  301,  302,  (MGT) 
308,309,310,314,315,324,404 

GEOG  101, 103, 301, 302, 303, 305, 306 

HIST  101, 102, 122, 172, 173,  300,  301, 
304,305,307,311,312,313,314,316, 
322, 323,  325, 327,  328,  329,  330,  333, 
340,  341,  342,  351,  354,  355,  361,  363, 
372,  373,  374,  375,  377,  378,  380,  381, 
386,  387,  390,  391,  (FSiRR)  392,  393, 

PO  SC  101, 102,  302,  361.  381, 480 

PRTM  201,  301 

PSYCH  201,  306,  308,  320,  324,  330, 
344,  345,  352,  355,  364,  368,  370.  375. 

RS301.(SOC)401.(SOC)459 

SOC  201.  202,  235,  310,  311,  330,  331, 
(E  L  E,  PO  SC,  PSYCH)  356,  (R  S) 
390,  391,  392,  393,  394,  396,  397, 494 


306.  307. 

,  330, 340 
302,  303, 
318,321, 
338,  339, 
365,  370, 
384,  385, 
436 


333,  340. 
H385 


350.351, 
371.380, 


General  Education 


COMPETENCY  GOALS 

A.  Communication  and  Speaking  Skills 

A.l.  English  101  and  102  or  103 

Students  completing  English  102  or  103  with  a  pass- 
ing grade  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  fol- 
lowing knowledge  and  skills: 

1.  An  understanding  of  and  ability  to  use  the  full 
range  of  the  writing  process  including  invention, 
drafting,  revising,  and  editing. 

2.  The  capacity  to  write  a  unified,  coherent  short 
essay  with  a  suitable  introduction  and  conclusion, 
well-organized  and  sufficiently  developed  paragraphs, 
and  enough  detail  to  support  generalizations. 

3.  The  capacity  to  summarize,  analyze,  and  evalu- 
ate college-level  fictional  and  non-fictional  texts, 
including  argumentative  pieces  expressing  opinions 
different  from  their  own. 

4.  The  ability  to  use  and  evaluate  basic  library 
sources,  including  available  databases. 

5.  The  ability  to  effectively  integrate  and  appropri- 
ately cite  existing  research  in  their  own  writing. 

6.  The  ability  to  organize  and  sustain  an  argumen- 
tative essay  that  marshals  sufficient  and  relevant 
evidence,  avoids  major  logical  fallacies,  recognizes 
and  responds  to  counter-arguments,  and  shows  a 
rhetorical  awareness  of  audience. 

7.  Skill  at  using  varied  sentence  structure  and  length 
and  appropriate  sentence  style  and  diction. 

8.  Ability  to  edit  for  grammar,  punctuation,  spell- 
ing, and  other  mechanics. 

A.  2.  Oral  Communication 

Students  prepared  in  oral  communication  classes  will 
demonstrate  effectiveness  in  the  following  knowl- 
edge and  skills  identified  by  the  National  Commu- 
nication Association  (NCA): 
Competency  One — Ability  to  choose  and  narrow  a 
topic  appropriately  for  the  audience  and  occasion. 
Competency  Two — Ability  to  develop  a  clear  thesis 
statement  and  organizational  pattern  appropriate  for 
the  topic,  audience,  and  occasion. 
Competency  Three — Ability  to  assemble  and  use  ef- 
fective and  sufficient  supporting  materials,  includ- 
ing visual  support,  appropriate  for  the  audience  and 
occasion. 

Competency  Four — Ability  to  use  nonverbal  behav- 
iors, including  eye  contact,  gestures,  and  posture  and 
movement,  as  well  as  verbal  behaviors,  including 
vocal  variety  in  rate,  pitch,  and  intensity  to  support 
the  message. 

Competency  Five — Ability  to  choose,  pronounce,  and 
articulate  grammatically  correct  language  that  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  topic,  audience,  and  occasion. 

1.  Course  faculty  will  report  at  least  70%  of  stu- 
dents' presentations  rated  6  or  higher  on  each  com- 
petency using  a  performance  rating  scale  of  Unsat- 
isfactory (0-3),  Satisfactory  (4-7),  and  Excellent 
(8-10). 

2.  Students  who  have  taken  "O"  courses  will  report 
that  receiving  constructive  feedback  from  teachers 
based  on  the  oral  competency  assessment  instru- 
ment and  being  given  the  opportunity  to  perform 
orally  again  after  constructive  feedback  enabled 
them  to  improve  their  oral  communication. 

3.  An  anonymous  assessment  team  will  report  that 
at  least  70%  of  randomly  selected  student  presen- 
tations (viewed  on  videotape)  rated  6  or  higher  on 


each  competency  using  a  performance  rating  scale 
of  Unsatisfactory  (0-3),  Satisfactory  (4-7),  and 
Excellent  (8-10). 

A.3.  Writing  Intensive  Courses 

1.  Faculty  evaluators  of  student  portfolios  from  W 
courses  will  report  that  at  least  90%  of  students' 
writing  samples  meet  or  exceed  the  criteria  for  ac- 
ceptable writing  endorsed  by  teachers  of  those 
courses. 

Students  who  have  taken  W  courses  will  report  the 
following: 

2.  That  the  writing  assignments  improved  their 
learning  of  course  material. 

3.  That  receiving  constructive  feedback  and  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  revise  their  writing  en- 
abled them  to  improve  their  writing. 

4.  That  they  believe  effective  writing  is  important 
to  success  in  their  respective  fields. 

5.  Increased  confidence  in  their  ability  to  meet  the 
professional  demands  of  writing  in  the  workplace. 

Teachers  will  report  the  following: 

6.  That  writing  assignments  in  W  courses  improved 
student  learning  of  course  material. 

7.  That  student  writing  in  W  courses  improved  in 
response  to  constructive  feedback. 

B.  Computer  Skills 

The  Computer  Skills  requirement  is  intended  to 
achieve  two  goals.  The  first  goal  is  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  use  of  computer  technology  in  their 
personal  and  professional  lives.  The  second  goal  is 
to  assist  the  students  in  developing  a  set  of  skills  in 
using  the  computer  in  the  areas  of  management  and 
organization  of  data  and  the  communication  of  ideas. 

Following  completion  of  the  Computer  Skills  gen- 
eral education  requirement,  students  will  be  com- 
petent in  the  operation  of  a  number  of  standard 
computer  tools,  including  word  processors,  spread- 
sheets, and  communication  tools  (for  example,  elec- 
tronic mail  and  remote  file  access).  Students  will 
be  able  to  utilize  these  tools  to  present  information 
in  an  organized  and  effective  manner.  Students  will 
also  be  able  to  interpret  and  accommodate  current 
capabilities  and  future  advances  in  computer  tech- 
nology to  support  their  decision  making. 

C.  Mathematical  Sciences 

An  education  that  reflects  only  the  restricted  math- 
ematical needs  of  the  distant  past  is  not  adequate 
for  students  who  will  live  their  professional  lives  in 
the  twenty-first  century.  Therefore,  the  mathemati- 
cal sciences  requirement  is  designed  to  achieve  the 
following  competency  goals: 
1 .  To  develop  in  students  a  high  level  of  mathemati- 
cal literacy  in  order  that  they  be  able  to  adequately 
cope  with  the  demands  of  an  information-based  age. 
This  basic  literacy  may  assume  different  forms,  de- 
pending upon  students'  academic  curricula.  For  ex- 
ample, developing  skills  in  applying  the  methods 
of  modem  data  analysis  and  statistical  inference, 
mastering  the  more  classical  deterministic  meth- 
ods of  calculus,  or  (for  future  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary school  children)  to  actively  engage  fundamen- 
tal mathematical  concepts  in  the  ways  that  we 
would  have  them  to  teach:  to  explore,  investigate, 
validate,  discuss,  represent  and  construct. 


2.  To  enable  students  to  become  confident  in  their 
ability  to  do  mathematics  and  to  grasp  the  implica- 
tions of  the  many  mathematical  concepts  that  per- 
meate our  lives — concepts  such  as  chance,  rates  of 
change,  logic,  and  graphs. 

3.  lb  develop  in  students  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate and  to  reason  mathematically  because  math- 
ematics today  involves  much  more  than  calcula- 
tion. Clarification  of  the  problem,  formulating 
alternatives,  developing  appropriate  tools,  and 
analyzing  the  consequences  are  all  part  of  math- 
ematical communication  and  reasoning. 

D.  Physical  or  Biological  Science 

Science  is  required  of  Clemson  undergraduates  to 
achieve  two  goals.  The  first  goal  is  to  expose  stu- 
dents to  the  scientific  philosophy  that  the  natural 
world  is  mechanistic  and  largely  predictable  and 
can  be  systematically  studied  using  empirical  meth- 
ods. Mastery  of  these  methods  requires  particular 
reasoning  skills.  Following  successful  completion  of 
the  physical/biological  science  requirement,  stu- 
dents should  have  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship among  hypotheses,  experiments,  and  theories. 
They  should  be  able  to  use  the  methods  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  such  as  framing  a  question  precisely, 
developing  hypotheses,  designing  experiments,  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  data,  drawing  conclusions, 
and  making  a  defensible  claim. 

The  second  goal  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
the  major  principles  and  theories  of  a  particular  sci- 
ence, its  historical  development,  and  its  significance 
for  a  broader  world.  This  knowledge  will  give  stu- 
dents the  factual  basis  needed  to  practice  the  sci- 
entific method  successfully  in  a  particular  discipline. 

E.  Humanities 

The  humanities  is  a  broad  category  of  study  con- 
cerned with  human  nature,  thought,  emotion,  val- 
ues, interrelations,  and  culture.  Unlike  the  sciences 
and  the  social  sciences,  the  field  of  humanities  is 
designed  principally  to  insure  that  all  students  re- 
ceive a  balance  of  courses  which  generally  are  not 
applied  or  performance  based.  Specifically,  the 
courses  which  fulfill  the  humanities  general  educa- 
tion requirement  should  build  the  following  com- 
petencies: a  reflective  habit  of  mind,  self  and  social 
awareness,  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
development  of  our  culture  and  those  foreign  to 
ours,  a  heightened  aesthetic  and  ethical  sensibility, 
an  understanding  of  the  diverse  forms  of  expres- 
sion, the  ability  to  think  critically,  and  good  com- 
munication skills.  Humanities  courses  should  de- 
velop as  many  of  these  competencies  as  possible. 

E  Social  Science 

The  general  education  social  science  requirement 
will  introduce  students  to  human  social  and  cul- 
tural diversity.  The  courses  will  provide  students 
with  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  human  actions.  The  social  science 
courses  will  also  reinforce  communication  skills  and 
challenge  students  to  enhance  their  critical  think- 
ing and  intellectual  development. 
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MINORS, 

PROGRAMS,  AND 
DEGREES 

Clemson  University  offers  7 1  undergraduate  degree 
programs  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Life  Sciences;  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humani- 
ties; Business  and  Behavioral  Science;  Engineering 
and  Science;  and  Health,  Education,  and  Human 
Development. 

MINORS 

A  minor  consists  of  at  least  1 5  semester  credits,  with 
no  fewer  than  nine  credits  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 
A  student  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same  field 
or  acquire  a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree 
program.  In  programs  that  require  a  minor,  courses 
may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  both  the  major  and  minor 
requirements.  Courses  used  to  fulfill  general  educa- 
tion requirements,  however,  may  be  counted  toward 
the  minor.  Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the 
department  offering  the  minor  for  advising.  A  stu- 
dent may  specify  one  completed  minor  on  the  gradu- 
ation application  to  be  recorded  in  his/her  academic 
record.  Specific  requirements  are  detailed  below. 

Accounting 

A  minor  in  Accounting  requires  ACCT  201,  204, 
311,312,  and  nine  hours  selected  from  300-  or  400- 
level  accounting  courses.  Students  planning  to  pur- 
sue the  Master  of  Professional  Accountancy  degree 
program  should  select  courses  in  consultation  with 
the  school's  graduate  coordinator. 

Adult/Extension  Education 

A  minor  in  Adult/Extension  Education  requires 
AG  ED  403,  440,  445,  and  six  additional  credits 
selected  from  the  following:  AG  ED  407, 428, 450, 
(ED  F,  THRD)  482,  PRTM  308. 

Aerospace  Studies 

A  minor  in  Aerospace  Studies  requires  AS  109, 
1 10,  209, 210, 309, 310, 409,  and  410.  Completion 
of  A  S  Leadership  Laboratory  and  participation  in 
cadet  activities  are  mandatory.  Students  must  com- 
pete for  an  allocation  and  be  accepted  into  the  Pro- 
fessional Officer  Course  before  enrolling  in  A  S  309. 
(A  S  100  and  200  levels  may  be  taken  concurrently 
in  the  sophomore  year.) 

African  American  Studies 

A  minor  in  African  American  Studies  requires  15 
credits  at  the  300  and  400  levels  as  follows: 

Group  I— Three  credits  from  A  A  S  301,  498. 
Group  n— Three  credits  from  GEOG  330,  HIST 

338,  339,  438. 
Group  III— Three  credits  f^om  ENGL  482, 483,  HIST 

311,  312,  PC  SC  381,  SOC  460,  THEA  317. 
Group  IV — Three  credits  in  any  approved  course 

in  social  sciences. 
Group  V — Three  credits  in  any  approved  course  in 

the  humanities. 

Courses  are  to  be  scheduled  in  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  advisors.  African  American  Studies  ad- 
visors will  provide  all  affected  advisors  with  a  list  of 
approved  courses  prior  to  registration. 


Agricultural  Business  Management         Cluster 


A  minor  in  Agricultural  Business  Management  re- 
quires AP  EC  302,  309,  3 1 9,  and  at  least  two  courses 
selected  from  AP  EC  308.  35 1 ,  402,  409, 433, 452, 
456,  460. 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and 
Business 

A  mmor  in  Agricultural  Mechaniziitum  and  Business 
requires  six  credit  houn>  selected  from  AG  M  205, 
206,  301,  303;  and  nine  credit  hours  from  AG  M  401, 
402, 403,  406,  452,  460. 

Anthropology 

A  minor  in  Anthropology  requires  ANTH  201  and 
15  hours  from  the  following  courses:  ANTH  301, 
320,  351,  401,  403,  (JAPN)  417,  495,  498,  SOC 
433.  At  least  one  course  must  be  at  the  400  level. 

Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife 
Biology 

A  minor  in  Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife 
Biology  requires  W  F  B  300;  350;  six  additional 
hours  selected  from  300-level  or  higher  W  F  B 
courses,  except  463  and  490;  and  three  credits  se- 
lected from  AP  EC  475,  BIOSC  464, 468, 470, 472, 
477,ENTOX400,FOR415. 

Beef  Cattle  Production 

A  minor  in  Beef  Cattle  Production  requires  AVS 
108, 202,  210, 370, 401;  and  three  credits  from  AVS 
310,353/354,375,453,455,470. 

Biochemistry 

A  minor  in  Biochemistry  requires  BIOCH  301, 423 
or  431,  432,  433,  434  (13  credits),  plus  at  least  two 
credits  from  any  other  biochemistry  courses  at  the 
300  level  or  above,  BIOSC  416,  or  a  section  of 
BIOSC  493  designated  as  oriented  towards  bio- 
chemistry or  molecular  biology. 

Bioengineering 

A  minor  in  Bioengineering  requires  at  least  15  cred- 
its and  must  include  BIO  E  302,  320,  401.  The  re- 
maining six  credits  may  be  chosen  from  B  E  430, 
BIO  E  201,  420,  450,  BIOSC  222,  223,  458,  459, 
C  M  E  210,  or  E  M  304,  320,  or  M  E  301. 

Biological  Sciences 

A  minor  in  Biological  Sciences  requires  15  credits 
and  must  include  both  a  lecture  and  corresponding 
laboratory  in  animal  diversity  (BIOSC  302/306  or 
303/307)  and  a  lecture  and  corresponding  labora- 
tory in  plant  diversity  (BIOSC  304/308  or  305/309); 
remaining  credits  (minimum  of  seven)  must  be  se- 
lected from  BIOCH,  BIOSC,  or  GEN  courses  num- 
bered 300  or  higher 

Business  Administration 

A  minor  in  Business  Administration  requires 
ACCT  201,  ECON  211,  212,  FIN  306,  LAW  322, 
MGT301,MKT301. 

Chemistry 

A  minor  in  Chemistry  requires  CH  101,  102,  and 
15  additional  credits  in  Chemistry,  at  least  nine  of 
which  must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level,  with  the 
courses  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry. 


The  Cluster  minor  allows  students  a  somewhat  widn 
choice  of  ccxjrse  materials  than  is  possible  with  tin 
conventional  subject-matter  minor  The  general  re- 
quirement for  the  Cluster  minor  Ls  15  credits  in 
courses  numbered  higher  than  300,  except  where 
noted  differently,  chosen  according  to  one  of  the 
plans  listed  below.  Qmrses  within  the  students  ma- 
jor area  may  not  be  included  in  the  Cluster  minor 
Group  I — Social  Scierves:  anthropology,  economics, 
geography,  history,  political  science,  psychology, 
sociology. 
Group  // — Life  Scieru:es':  bitKhemistry,  biological 

sciences,  genetics,  microbiology. 
Group  III — Physical  ScierKes' :  chemistry,  geology, 

physics. 
Group  IV — Engineenng':  courses  in  all  engineering 
majors  plus  engineering  mechanics  and  engi- 
neering graphics. 

'No  course  in  the  100  series  is  acceptable  toward  the  minor 
and  not  more  than  six  hours  in  the  200  series  are  acceptable. 

Communication  Studies 

A  minor  in  Communication  Studies  requires 
COMM  150  and  12  additional  credits  in  commu- 
nication studies,  nine  of  which  must  be  at  the  300- 
400  level.  Three  hours  at  the  400  level  must  be 
included. 

Communications 

A  minor  in  Communications  requires  18  credits 

distributed  as  follows: 

General  Communications  Option — ENGL  231,312, 

and  either  COMM  360  or  361,  PHIL  102,  and 

six  elective  credits. 
Advertising  Option— AP  EC  35 1 ,  ENGL  23 1  or  304, 

G  C  104,  PSYCH  330,  and  five  elective  credits. 
Commerce  Option— AP  EC  351  or  THRD  468, 

COMM  360  or  36 1 ,  ENGL  23 1  or  304,  MGT  30 1 , 

and  six  elective  credits. 
Politics  Option— ENGL  3 1 2  and  either  COMM  360 

or  36 1 ,  P  O  SC  34 1 ,  343 ,  and  six  elective  credits. 

Elective  credits  are  approved  by  the  Chair  of  the 
Department  of  English  or  his/her  representative. 

Computer  Science 

A  minor  in  Computer  Sc  ience  requires  CP  SC  2 1 2 
and  12  additional  credits  in  computer  science  of 
which  at  least  nine  credits  must  be  at  the  300  level 
or  higher 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

A  minor  in  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 
requires  AGRIC  104,  CSENV  202,  and  nine  or 
more  credits  at  the  3(X)  level  or  higher 

Early  Interventionist 

The  following  coursework  is  required  tciward  meet- 
ing the  credentialing  standard  for  Early  Intervention- 
ist: ED  EC  336,  ED  F  334  or  PSYCH  340,  ED  SP 
370, 468,  HLTH  410, 41 1,  SOC  31 1.  In  addition  to 
coursework,  students  must  complete  a  required  in- 
ternship placement.  This  internship  placement  will 
be  arranged  by  the  student's  home  department  and 
must  involve  work  with  special  needs  children  ages 
0-3.  All  coursework  must  be  completed  before  the 
internship  experience. 
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East  Asian  Studies 

A  minor  in  East  Asian  Studies  requires  18  credits 
of  which  at  least  six  credits  must  be  at  the  400  level, 
distributed  as  follows: 
Group  I — HIST  334  and  three  credits  selected  from 

CHIN  418,  JAPN  (ANTH)  417,  PO  SC  372. 
Group  //—Six  credits  selected  from  JAPN  401 ,  499, 

LANG  401,  any  Chinese  or  Japanese  language 

course,  or  any  other  approved  courses  selected 

from  department  list. 
Group  ///—Six  credits  selected  from  PHIL  (CHIN) 

312,  PHIL  (CHIN)  313,  HIST  330, 333,  POSC 

472, 477,  REL  3 14  or  any  other  approved  courses 

selected  from  department  list. 

Courses  in  Groups  II  and  III  must  represent  a  com- 
bination of  Chinese  and  Japanese  courses. 

Economics 

A  minor  in  Economics  requiies  ECON  314,  315, 
and  nine  additional  credits  from  economics  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher. 

Education 

A  minor  in  Education  requires  ED  F  301,  302,  334 
or  335,  ED  405,  ED  SP  370.  This  minor  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  teacher  certification  and 
is  not  intended  for  persons  who  plan  to  teach  in 
grades  K-12. 

English 

A  minor  in  English  requires  15  credits  in  English 

above  the  sophomore  level,  arranged  as  follows: 

Group/— ENGL  411. 

Group  //—Three  credits  from  ENGL  405, 406, 407, 
408, 409, 410, 412, 413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 418. 

Group  ///—Three  credits  from  ENGL  422, 423, 424, 
425. 

Group  /V — Six  additional  credits  above  the  sopho- 
more level,  including  at  least  three  credits  from 
the  400  level. 

Department  certification  of  proficiency  in  composition  is  re- 
quired. (See  discussion  under  major  concentration  in  English. ) 

Entomology 

A  minor  in  Entomology  requires  ENT  301  and  12 
credits  in  entomology  courses  at  the  300  level  or 
higher. 

Entrepreneurship 

A  minor  in  Entrepreneurship  consists  of  15  credits 
including  the  following:  ACCT  201,  ECON 
(MGT)  306  or  314,  and  FIN  306.  Six  credit  hours 
from  one  of  the  following  tracks  are  also  required: 
Planning— MKJ  (E  L  E)  314,  MGT  (E  L  E)  315 
Experiential— E  L  E  301,  401 
Foundations— ECON  (ELE)  321,  SOC  (ELE)  356 

Note:  Not  open  to  majors  in  the  School  of  Business  and  Lead- 
ership, except  BA  in  Economics. 


Environmental  Engineering 

A  minor  in  Environmental  Engineering  requires  at 
least  1 5  credits  as  follows:  EE&S  401  or  EN  SP  200, 
at  least  six  credits  selected  from  Group  I,  and  at  least 
three  credits  from  Group  11.  TTie  remaining  three 
credits  may  be  selected  from  either  group.  All  courses 
are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Engineering  and  Science. 

Group  /— EE&.S  402,  410,  411,  430,  484,  485,  486 
Group  //— B  E  322,  C  E  342,  447,  CH  223,  411, 
413,  CH  E  401,  450,  EN  SP  400,  ENTOX  400, 
(ENT)  430,  GEOL  408,  MICRO  305,  410 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

A  minor  in  Environmental  Science  and  Policy  re- 
quires at  least  of  18  credits  including  EN  SP  200, 
400,  and  at  least  12  credits  from  the  following: 
Group  I — Science  and  Engineering:  at  least  six  cred- 
its: BIOSC  410,  441,  442,  443,  446,  CH  413, 
CSENV  202,  (B  E)  408,  475,  490,  EE&S  401, 
402, 430, 485,  ENT  300, 420,  ENTOX  400, 421, 
(ENT)  430,  FOR  206,  W  F  B  414. 
Group  2 — Resource  Management:  at  least  two  cred- 
its: AGRIC  (EN  SP)  315,  B  E  364,  C  M  E  323, 
CRD  357,  CSENV  404,  EE&S  484,  ECON 
319,  FOR  315,  406,  GEOL  300,  WEB  306, 
(B10SC)313,  350,412,  462. 
Group  3 — Environmental  Policy  and  Social  Impacts: 
at  least  two  credits:  AP  EC  433,  ANTH  401, 
CRP405,ENSP431,471,472,HIST(F&RR) 
392,  HLTH  431,  LAW  429,  PHIL  345,  PSYCH 
355,  RS(SOC)401,WFB430. 

Film  Studies 

A  minor  in  Film  Studies  requires  15  credits  in 
ENGL  above  the  sophomore  level,  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: ENGL  357,  450,  451,  452;  and  one  of  the 
following:  ART  313,  ENGL  348, 430, 453, 459, 483, 
or  other  course  as  approved  by  the  departmental 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Financial  Management 

A  minor  in  Financial  Management  requires  FIN 
305,  306  or  311,  308,  312,  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: FIN  307,  399,  or  any  400-level  FIN  course. 

Fine  Arts 

A  minor  in  Fine  Arts  requires  HUM  301,  302,  and 
15  credits  from  the  following  courses,  of  which  at 
least  nine  credits  must  be  earned  in  courses  num- 
bered 300  or  higher,  and  no  more  than  nine  credits 
in  any  discipline  selected  from  the  following:  A  A  H 
(all  courses),  ART  (all  courses),  COMM  363,  369, 
ENGL  345, 346, 357, 445, 446,  HUM  306,  309,  L  S 
214,  MUSIC  (all  courses),  THEA  (all  courses). 

Food  Science 

A  minor  in  Food  Science  requires  ED  SC  214,  401, 
and  seven  additional  credits  in  food  science  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher. 

Forest  Products 

A  minor  in  Forest  Products  requires  15  credits  which 
must  include  at  least  four  courses  selected  from  the 
following:  FOR  341 ,  400, 441, 442, 444, 447,  PKGSC 
47 1 .  Other  courses  at  the  300  level  or  above  may  be 
selected  with  a  Forest  Products  advisor's  approval. 


Forest  Resource  Management 

A  minor  in  Forest  Resource  Management  requires 
either  of  the  following: 

1.  FOR  305,  315,  460,  and  a  minimum  of  six  cred- 
its, selected  with  a  forestry  faculty  advisor's  ap- 
proval, from  any  forestry  course  (for  a  total  of 
16  credits). 

2.  A  formal  program  of  study  developed  by  the  stu- 
dent and  forestry  advisor,  containing  a  minimum 
of  1 5  credits  of  forestry  courses.  Nine  credits  must 
be  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

Geography 

The  Geography  minor  consists  of  three  credits  of 
geography  at  the  100  level  plus  15  credits  of  geogra- 
phy at  the  300  or  400  level.  At  least  one  400-level 
geography  course  must  be  taken.  One  of  the  follow- 
ing courses  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  15 -credit, 
upper-level  requirements  but  may  not  be  substituted 
for  the  required  400-level  geography  course:  R  S 
(SOC)  471,  BIOSC  442. 

Geology 

A  minor  in  Geology  requires  GEOL  101,  102,  103, 
and  1 2  additional  credits  drawn  from  300-  and  400- 
level  geology  courses.  At  least  one  400-level  course 
must  be  included. 

Great  Works 

The  Great  Works  minor  requires  G  W  (ENGL)  301 
plus  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups. 
A  minimum  of  nine  credits  must  be  at  the  400  level. 

Group  I — Classical  Civilization:  Three  credits  from 
ENGL  403, 404,  (COMM)  491 ,  HIST  354, 355, 
450,  PHIL  315,  POSC  451. 

Group  // — Post' classical  Literature:  Three  credits 
from  ENGL  408,  411,  414,  416,  FR  400,  408, 
G  W  403,  GER  400,  SPAN  303,  401. 

Group  111 — Philosophy,  Religion,  and  Social  Thought: 
Three  credits  from  ENGL  350,  HIST  47 1 ,  PHIL 
316,  317,  PO  SC  452,  REL  301,  302,  401. 

Group  IV — The  Arts:  Three  credits  from  A  A  H 
423,  424,  HUM  301,  302,  MUSIC  415,  416, 
THEA  315,  316. 

Group  V—The  Sciences:  ENGL  434 

Health  Science 

A  minor  in  Health  Science  requires  HLTH  298  plus 
1 2  additional  credits  drawn  from  the  300-  and  400- 
level  health  courses;  at  least  one  400-level  course 
must  be  included. 

History 

A  minor  in  History  requires  15  credits  in  history  at 
the  300  and  400  level.  Three  credits  at  the  400  level 
must  be  included. 

Horse  Production 

A  minor  in  Horse  Production  requires  AVS  202, 
204,  370,  412,  and  six  credits  selected  from  AVS 
205,309,310,385,405,407. 

Horticulture 

A  minor  in  Horticulture  requires  HORT  101  and 
12  additional  credits  of  horticulture  courses  (ex- 
cluding HORT  271 ,  408, 471 ),  nine  credits  of  which 
must  be  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 
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Human  Resource  Management 

A  minor  in  Human  Resource  Management  requires 
18  credits  as  follows:  MGT  301 ,  307,  3 10, 400;  plus 
two  of  the  following:  MGT416,  425,  431,  435. 

International  Engineering  and  Science 

The  minor  in  International  Engineering  and  Sci- 
ence, open  to  students  in  any  major  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  and  Science,  requires: 

1 .  Completion  of  a  foreign  language  through  at  least 

202  and 

2.  Either  (a)  nine  credits  of  engineering  or  science 

courses  at  the  300  level  or  higher  transferred  from 
a  foreign  institution  during  an  approved  study- 
abroad  program  of  at  least  three  months,  or 
(b)  an  approved  international  internship  or  re- 
search program  in  engineering  or  science  of  at 
least  three  months  duration,  plus  nine  credits 
chosen  from  300  level  or  higher  foreign  language 
courses;  ECON  310,  412,  413;  and  PO  SC  361, 
362,371,373,375,472,477,478. 

The  international  study,  internship,  or  research 
program  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  and  Science. 

International  Politics 

A  minor  in  International  Politics  requires  PO  SC 
102  or  104;  361;  and  12  additional  credits  chosen 
from  the  list  below.  At  least  three  of  these  credits 
must  be  from  Group  1  and  at  least  three  credits  from 
Group  II: 
Group  I— Comparative  Politics:  PO  SC  371,  373, 

471,472,476,477,478. 
Group  //— IntenwrioTUiI  Politics:  PO  SC  362,  363, 

367,  428,  457,  465. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Political  Science  depart- 
ment chair,  PO  SC  310, 31 1, 389, 479,  and  489  may 
be  applied  to  the  requirements  for  the  International 
Politics  minor.  Students  majoring  in  Political  Sci- 
ence may  not  minor  in  International  Politics. 

Legal  Studies 

A  minor  in  Legal  Studies  requires  15  credits  at  the 
300-400  level,  with  at  least  six  credits  selected  from 
Group  I,  at  least  six  credits  selected  from  Group  II, 
and  the  remaining  three  credits  selected  from  ei- 
ther group  at  the  student's  option': 
Group  I'— HIST  328,  329,  496,  PHIL  343,  PO  SC 

432,  433,  434,  SOC  390. 
Group  n— ECON  402,  LAW  312,  313,  322,  333. 

401,405,420,429,499. 

'Additional  courses  may  be  approved  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  a  representatives  selected  by  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities  and  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science. 

Management 

A  minor  in  Management  requires  18  credits  as  fol- 
lows: MGT  301,  307,  310,  390,  418,  422. 

Mathematical  Sciences 

A  minor  in  Mathematical  Sciences  requires 
MTHSC  208  and  12  additional  credits  in  math- 
ematical sciences  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 


Microbiology 

A  minor  in  Microbiology  requires  MICRO  305  and 
eleven  additional  credits  drawn  from  400-lcvel  mi- 
crobiology courses. 

Military  Leadership 

A  minor  in  Military  Leadership  requires  at  least  1 5 
credits  including  M  L  301,  302,  401,  402,  and  one 
of  the  following:  HIST  390,  NURS  305  or  K)  SC 
428.  Completion  of  Leadership  Laboratory  and  par- 
ticipation in  cadet  activities  are  mandatory.  (M  L 
100  and  200  levels  may  be  taken  concurrently  in 
the  sophomore  year.) 

Modern  Languages 

A  minor  in  Modem  Languages  requires  15  credits 
in  one  modem  language  from  courses  at  the  300 
and  400  levels,  including  at  least  one  literature 
course  at  the  400  level.  In  French,  one  of  the  300- 
level  courses  must  be  FR  305.  FR  H438  and  H439 
and  SPAN  H438  and  H439  may  not  be  used  to  sat- 
isfy requirements  for  the  French  or  Spanish  minor. 

Music 

A  minor  in  Music  requires  MUSIC  151,  152,  205, 
206, 25 1 ,  252;  4 1 5  or  416;  four  semesters  of  ensemble, 
totaling  four  credits,  selected  from  MUSIC  344, 361 , 
362,  363,  364,  369,  370,  373;  and  one  three-hour 
300/400-level  music  course. 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

A  minor  in  Natural  Resource  Economics  requires 
AP  EC  403  and  C  R  D  357  and  three  courses  se- 
lected from  the  following:  AP  EC  308,  352,  402, 
(C  R  D)  412,  433,  452,  R  S  (SOC)  401. 

Operations  Management 

A  minor  in  Operations  Management  requires  18 
credits  as  follows:  MGT  301,  310,  390,  400,  404; 
plus  either  MGT  402  or  408. 

Packaging  Science 

A  minor  in  Packaging  Science  requires  18  credits 
and  must  include  PKGSC  102,  202,  204,  and  206. 
The  remaining  nine  credits  may  be  selected  from 
FD  SC  401,  402,  FOR  441,  442,  443,  G  C  405, 
406,  PKGSC  368,  401,  404,  454,  464,  466. 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management 

A  minor  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Man- 
agement requires  one  of  the  following  options: 
Commurut^i  Leisure  Services — PRTM  301  (preferred) 
or  101;  PRTM  205,  321,  and  nine  additional 
credits  from  PRTM  307,  400,  403,  421,  441. 
Non-profit  Uadership— CO-OP  101  (PRTM  405 
may  be  substituted.),  NPL  300,  and  one  course 
selected  from  each  of  the  following  areas: 
/_COMM  348,  480,  PRTM  308 
//—ED  F  334,  335,  PSYCH  340,  SOC  350 
///— HLTH  401,  MKT  428,  429,  PRTM  421 
/V— MGT  307,  PO  SC  427,  PRTM  400, 

PSYCH  368 
V— HLTH  440,  PHIL  344,  PO  SC  32 1 ,  PRTM 
305,321 
Recreation  Resource  Management — PRTM  301  (pre- 
ferred) or  101 ;  PRTM  270,  330,  474,  and  six  ad- 
ditional credits  from  PRTM  320,  403,  430,  431. 


Sport  Management— PRTM  301  (preferred)  or  101; 

PRTM  205,  254,  454.  and  six  credits  from 

PRTM  305,  307,441,452,453. 
Therapeutic  Recreation — PRTM  301  (preferred)  or 

101;  PRTM  311  and  12  additional  crcditi  in 

PRTM,  nine  of  which  must  be  taken  from 

PRTM  318.412,413,417. 
Travel  and  Tourism — PRTM  301  (preferred)  or  101; 

PRTM  342;  12  additional  credits  from  PRTM 

343.  344,  349,  445,  446.  either  (GEOG)  430 or 

447. 

Philosophy 

A  minor  in  Philosophy  requires  15  credits  in  phi- 
losophy. These  may  include  one  100-level  philoso- 
phy course  (PHIL  101.  102.  or  103).  PHIL  401  or 
402  must  be  included. 

Physics 

A  minor  in  Physics  requires  PHYS  122.  221.  222, 
and  nine  additional  credits  in  physics  courses  at  the 
300  level  or  higher. 

Plant  Pathology 

A  minor  in  Plant  Pathology  requires  PL  PA  310 
and  1 2  credits  from  the  following:  any  3(X3/400- level 
PL  PA  courses,  BIOSC  425,  426,  GEN  (BIOSC, 
MICRO)  418, 1  P  M  401,  MICRO  305. 

Political  Science 

A  minor  in  Political  Science  requires  PO  SC  101, 
102,  or  104  plus  15  additional  credits  at  the  300- 
400  level,  nine  of  which  must  be  selected  from  three 
different  fields  of  political  science  as  follows: 
American  Govemmeni— PO  SC  403, 405, 432, 442. 
ComparanVe  Politics— PO  SC  371,  373,  471,  472, 

476,  477,  478. 
/meniaflonaIPo/Jncs—POSC361, 362,363, 428,  465. 
PoMcal  Theory— PO  SC  451,  452,  453. 
Public  Policy  and  Public  Admimscranon- PO  SC  302, 

321,421,423,424. 

At  least  one  400-level  course  must  be  included.  No 
more  than  a  total  of  three  credits  from  PO  SC  310, 
311.  and  312  may  be  applied  to  the  requirements 
for  a  Political  Science  minor. 

Poultry  Science 

A  minor  in  Poultry  Science  requires  AVS  201  and 
12  additional  credits  f^om  AVS  1 10.  323. 400, 402. 
425,451,452,458. 

Psychology 

A  minor  in  Psychology  requires  PSYCH  201  and  1 5 
credits  from  300-  and  400-level  psychology  courses. 
At  least  one  400-level  course  must  be  included. 

Public  Policy 

A  minor  in  Public  Policy  requires  PO  SC  32 1 ,  42 1 , 
and  430,  plus  nine  hours  in  courses  dealing  with 
specific  policy  domains  and  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science. 

Religion 

A  minor  in  Religion  requires  1 5  credits.  REL  101  or 
102  must  be  included.  (Both  may  be  included.)  Nine 
credits  must  be  at  the  300-level  or  aKive.  REL  401 
or  402  must  be  included.  PHIL  303  may  be  included. 
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Minors,  Programs,  and  Degrees 


Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

A  minor  in  Science  and  Technology  in  Society  re- 
quires 15  credits,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be  at  the 
400  level.  See  History  Department  advisor  for  list  of 
approved  courses. 

Screenwriting 

A  minor  in  Screenwriting  requires  15  credits  in 
ENGL  above  the  sophomore  level  as  follows:  ENGL 
348,  357,  448  (six  credits);  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: ENGL  450, 45 1 ,  452, 453,  THEA  347,  or  other 
course  as  approved  by  the  departmental  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Sociology 

A  minor  in  Sociology  requires  SOC  201  and  15 
credits  from  sociology  and  rural  sociology  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher.  At  least  one  400-level 
course  must  be  included. 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 

A  minor  in  Spanish-American  Area  Studies  re- 
quires the  equivalent  of  SPAN  202,  plus  15  credits 
distributed  as  follows:  six  credits  from  HIST  340, 
341,  342,  440,  GEOG  340;  six  credits  from  SPAN 
308,  311,  (PO  SC)  382,  (PO  SC)  385,  403,  422, 
435;  and  ECON  410. 

Textiles 

A  minor  in  Textiles  requires  15  credits  from  the 
following:  TEXT  201,  202,  460,  and  any  other  ap- 
proved textile  course  such  as  TEXT  308,  314,  416, 
426,  428,  440,  470,  471,  472,  475,  476. 

Theatre 

A  minor  in  Theatre  requires  20  credits  arranged  as 
follows:  three  credits  of  dramatic  literature  and  his- 
tory (ENGL  404,  410,  411,  412,  430,  THEA  347); 
three  credits  of  theatre  history  (THEA  315,  316, 
317);  six  credits  in  a  sequence  (THEA  278/479, 
315/316,  347/447,  372/472,  376/476,  377/477  or 
487  or  497);  six  credits  in  THEA  at  the  300-400 
level;  and  two  credits  of  THEA  279. 

Turfgrass 

A  minor  in  Turfgrass  requires  CSEN  V  202  ,  HORT 
212,  412,  and  two  of  the  following:  AG  M  402, 
HORT  433,  PL  PA  (ENT)  406. 

Urban  Forestry 

A  minor  in  Urban  Forestry  requries  a  minimum  of 
16  credits,  distributed  as  follows: 
Group  I— FOR  (HORT)  427, 450, 480,  HORT  208. 
Group  II — A  minumum  of  three  credits  selected 

from  C  R  P  411,  415,  472,  HORT  308. 
Group  III — A  minimum  of  three  credits  selected 

from  ENT  401,  HORT  303,  PL  PA  402. 


Women's  Studies 

A  minor  in  Women's  Studies  requires  15  credits  at 
the  300  and  400  level,  distributed  as  follows: 
Group  /—Six  credits:  W  S  301  and  459  or  498. 
Group  U — Six  credits  chosen  from  core  courses: 
ENGL  380, 436,  HIST  318,  PSYCH  308,  SOC 
461,  and  any  additional  courses  approved  for 
Group  11. 
Group  III — The  final  three  credits  may  be  earned 
by  taking  any  approved  Women's  Studies  mi- 
nor course. 
Courses  selected  in  Groups  11  and  HI  must  repre- 
sent at  least  two  disciplines.  Courses  are  to  be  sched- 
uled in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  advisors. 
The  Women's  Studies  advisor  will  provide  all  af- 
fected advisors  with  a  list  of  approved  courses  prior 
to  registration. 

Writing 

A  minor  in  writing  requires  15  credits  as  follows: 
Business  and  Technical  Option — AP  EC  351  or  G  C 
104,  CP  SC  120,  ENGL  304  or  314,  490,  495. 
Journalism  Option— ENGL  231,  333,  334,  335;  one 
of  the  following:  AP  EC  351,  COMM  250, 
CPSC120,GC104,ENGL217,304,312,314, 
PHIL  102,  THRD  468,  and  any  course  approved 
by  the  Chair  of  the  English  Department. 
Writing  Pedagogy  Option— ENGL  312,  400,  401, 
485;  elective  (three  credits),  any  300-  or  400- 
level  writing  course  offered  by  the  Department 
of  English. 
Creatwe  Writing  Options 

Drama— THEA  (ENGL)  347, 447  (six  credits), 
ENGL  430,  and  one  of  the  following:  ENGL 
312,410,411. 
Fiction— ENGL  345,  445  (six  credits),  432,  and 
one  of  the  following:  ENGL  312,  418,  425, 
426. 
Poetry— ENGL  346,  446  (six  credits),  431,  and 
one  of  the  following:  ENGL  312,  413,  416, 
417. 

PREPROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 

Clemson  University  will  award  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Preprofes- 
sional  Studies  to  a  student  who  is  pursuing  a  degree 
in  a  professional  school.  The  student  must  have  also 
satisfactorily  completed  three  years  of  undergradu- 
ate work  in  an  appropriate  curriculum  and  the  first 
year  of  work  in  an  accredited  medical,  dental,  vet- 
erinary, or  other  accredited  professional  school,  pro- 
vided the  student  fulfills  the  requirements  for  the 
three-year  program  as  follows  and  the  other  speci- 
fied conditions  are  met. 

1 .  At  least  two  of  the  three  years  of  preprofes- 
sional  work,  including  the  third  year,  must  be  taken 
in  residence  at  this  University. 

2.  A  minimum  of  three  years  of  undergraduate  work 
(i.e.  preprofessional  school  credit)  must  be  presented. 

3.  Normal  progress  must  have  been  made  toward 
fulfilling  the  degree  requirement  of  the  curriculum 
in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  at  Clemson. 

4.  The  student  applying  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Preprofessional  Studies 
must  be  recommended  by  the  college  at  Clemson 
in  which  the  curriculum  that  he/she  is  majoring  as 


a  Clemson  student  is  located  or  by  the  college  in 
which  three  years  of  normal  progress  toward  a  de- 
gree can  be  identified. 

5.  If  the  combination  of  preprofessional  work 
taken  and  the  work  in  the  first  year  of  professional 
school  is  equivalent  to  that  which  is  required  in 
some  other  bachelor's  degree  program  at  Clemson, 
the  college  concerned  may  recommend  the  other 
bachelor's  degree. 

The  above  requirements  and  conditions  became  ef- 
fective July  1,  1974,  and  will  apply  to  all  students 
who  satisfy  these  requirements  and  conditions  af- 
ter that  date. 

A  Clemson  student  having  left  the  University  be- 
fore receiving  the  bachelor's  degree  (prior  to  July  1, 
1974)  and  having  enrolled  immediately  in  an  ac- 
credited professional  postgraduate  school  may  apply 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Clemson  and  have  his/ 
her  application  considered  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  college(s)  at  Clemson  considering  the  applica- 
tion is  authorized  to  examine  the  student's  entire 
record  in  both  preprofessional  and  professional  stud- 
ies and  exercise  its  own  judgment  concerning  the 
three-year  requirement  for  Preprofessional  Studies. 

SECOND 
BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

To  complete  a  second  baccalaureate  degree,  a  stu- 
dent must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  semestet  hours 
at  Clemson  in  addition  to  the  greater  number  of  hours 
required  for  either  degree  and  satisfy  all  course  and 
grade  requirements  for  the  second  degree. 

DOUBLE  MAJOR 

A  student  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  may 
be  awarded  a  single  baccalaureate  degree  with  a 
double  major.  The  two  majors  may  be  within  a 
single  college  or  may  involve  two  colleges  but  are 
limited  to  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  programs. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Graduate  degrees  are  available  from  all  five  colleges 
in  addition  to  the  interdisciplinary  programs  offer- 
ing degrees  in  Digital  Production  Arts  and  Policy 
Studies.  Clemson  University  offers  102  graduate 
degree  programs.  The  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, Doctor  of  Education,  Education  Specialist, 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  Master  of  Architecture,  Mas- 
ter of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  Career 
and  Technology  Education,  Master  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  Master  of  Construction  Science 
and  Management,  Master  of  Education,  Master  of 
Electronic  Commerce,  Master  of  Engineering,  Mas- 
ter of  Fine  Arts,  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Digital  Pro- 
duction Arts,  Master  of  Forest  Resources,  Master 
of  Health  Administration,  Master  of  Human  Re- 
source Development,  Master  of  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management,  Master  of  Professional 
Accountancy,  and  Master  of  Public  Administration 
are  awarded  to  students  who  satisfactorily  complete 
prescribed  graduate  programs. 

For  further  information  concerning  advanced  de- 
grees, see  the  Graduate  School  Anrwuncements,  avail- 
able from  the  Graduate  School. 
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COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTRY,  AND 
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Additional  information  on  the  College  ot  Agricul- 
ture, Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences  can  be  found  on 
the  Web  at  vinual.clemson.edu/groups/CAFLSH . 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sci- 
ences offers  a  broad  range  of  academic  degree  pro- 
grams providing  a  sound  knowledge  base  and  tech- 
nical expertise  in  the  basic  and  applied  sciences  in- 
cluding the  life  sciences.  The  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  is  available  in  16  academic  programs;  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  offered  in  Biological  Sciences. 

Preprofessional  Health  Studies  non-degree  pro- 
grams are  offered  in  Premedicine,  Prepharmacy, 
Prerehabilitation  Sciences,  and  Preveterinary  Medi- 
cine. A  bachelor's  degree  can  be  obtained  by  ful- 
filling additional  requirements  specified  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  undergraduate  academic  programs  include  Ag- 
ricultural and  Applied  Economics;  Community  and 
Economic  Development;  Agricultural  Education; 
Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business;  Animal 
and  Veterinary  Sciences  with  concentrations  in 
Dairy  Business,  Equine  Business,  Food  Animal  Busi- 
ness, Poultry  Business,  and  Preveterinary  and  Sci- 
ence; Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology; 
Biochemistry;  Biological  Sciences;  Biosystems  En- 
gineering; Environmental  and  Natural  Resources 
with  concentrations  in  Conservation  Biology,  Natu 
ral  Resource  and  Economic  Policy,  and  Natural  Re 
sources  Management;  Food  Science;  Forest  Re 
source  Management;  Horticulture;  Microbiology 
with  a  Molecular  Biology  concentration;  Packag 
ing  Science;  and  Turfgrass. 

Minors 

Minors  are  available  to  students  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  educational  background  and  enhance 
their  expertise.  (See  page  53  for  acceptable  minors. ) 

Calhoun  Honors  College 

Students  with  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  3.4 
and  above  are  urged  to  consider  enrolling  in  the 
Calhoun  Honors  College.  The  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences  offers  Honors  des- 
ignated courses  and  an  opportunity  to  do  a  research 
project  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  mentor  in 
fulfillment  of  Departmental  Honors.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  the  Calhoun  Honors  College 
Office  in  Tillman  Hall. 

Scholarships 

A  range  of  scholarships  is  available  to  students  who 
excel  in  their  academic  performance.  Information 
on  scholarships  and  financial  aid  can  be  obtained 
from  specific  departments  in  the  College  or  from 
the  Student  Financial  Aid  Office  in  Sikes  Hall. 


Student  Services 

The  college  hiis  a  comprehensive  Student  Service 
Center  offering  a  career  library,  company  literature, 
career  search  technology,  and  video/iHidio  rest)urces. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND 
APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  Agricultural  Economics  curriculum  emphasizes 
a  strong  background  in  economics  with  applications 
to  production  agriculture,  agribusiness,  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  environment.  Courses  are  also  in- 
cluded in  basic  agricultural  and  biological  sciences, 
liberal  arts,  and  business.  Students  have  18  hours 
of  electives  to  use  to  further  individual  specializa- 
tion or  to  broaden  the  educational  experience. 

Employment  opportunities  for  graduates  in  Agri- 
cultural Economics  are  many  and  diverse.  Private 
sector  opportunities  include  agricultural  produc- 
tion, banking,  finance,  marketing,  and  public  rela- 
tions. Public  sector  opportunities  include  national/ 
local  organizations,  government  agencies,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  cooperative  extension  ser- 
vices. Graduates  have  also  begun  businesses  or  re- 
turned to  family-owned  businesses.  This  major  also 
provides  an  excellent  background  for  professional 
or  graduate  study  in  several  disciplines. 

Students  in  the  Agricultural  Economics  curriculum 
take  a  basic  set  of  courses  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
students  concentrate  in  one  of  five  emphasis  areas: 
Agricultural  Business,  Economics,  International 
Trade  and  Development,  Production,  and  Real  Es- 
tate. Students  should  select  an  emphasis  area  by 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AGRIC  103  Intro,  to  Animal  Industries 
3  -  AGRIC  105  Agriculture  and  Society 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AGRIC  104  Introduction  to  Plant  Sciences 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Accounting  Requirement' 

6  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l  and  E.2' 

3  -  Elective 

18 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  308  Quaiicitalivc  Applied  Economics 

-  AP  EC  309  Econ.  of  Agricultural  Marketing 

-  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

-  Accounting  Requirement- 

-  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

-  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECJON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 
3  -  R  S  301  Rural  Sociology  err 

3  -  R  S  (SOC)  459  The  Community 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

Ti 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  420  World  Agricultural  Trade  or 
3  -  AP  EC  460  Agricultural  Finance 

3  -  ECON  302  Money  and  Banking  or 

3  -  ECON  315  Intermed.  Macroeconomics 

3  -  LAW  312  Commercial  Law  or 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

6  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  402  Production  Economics 

3  -  AP  EC  (CSENV)  426  Crop.  Systems  Analysis 

3  -  AP  EC  452  Agricultural  Policy 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Elective 

I? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  456  Prices 
6  -  Emphasis  Area' 
6  -  Elective 
15 

1 3 1  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Sec  General  Education  Requirements. 

=ACCT  201  and  202  or  307. 

'See  advisor.  An  emphasis  area  should  be  selected  by  the  end 

of  the  sophomore  year  in  consultation  with  advisor.  Select 

1 8  credits  from  one  of  the  following: 
Agricultural  Business— MGT  301,  307,  MKT  301,  and  nine 

credits  from  a  department  approved  list. 
Economics— ECON  430.  MTHSC  207.  210,  and  nine  credits 

from  a  department  approved  list. 
/ntemaooiviJ  TraJe  and  Dei-elopm^ni — Six  credits  of  AP  EC  490 

or  two  courses  of  the  same  foreign  language.  ECON  3 10  or 

412,  and  nine  credits  from  a  department  approved  list. 
Production — Eighteen  credits  from  a  department  approved  list. 
Reed  Estote— AP  EC  313,  413.  FIN  307.  417,  and  six  credits 

from  a  department  approved  list. 
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AGRICULTURAL  AND 
APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

COMMUNITY  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  in  Community 
and  Economic  Development  provides  career  oppor- 
tunities for  social  science  administration,  manage- 
ment, outreach,  and  research.  A  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  with  a  major  in  Community  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  facilitates  employment  with 
local,  state,  regional,  federal,  and  international 
agencies;  research  and  consulting  firms;  financial 
institutions;  foundations  and  councils;  public  and 
private  utilities;  and  organizations  requiring  entre- 
preneurial skills.  This  major  provides  an  excellent 
background  for  professional  and  graduate  study  in 
several  disciplines. 

Associations  between  natural  resources  and  social, 
economic,  and  political  institutions  are  investi- 
gated. The  Community  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment curriculum  provides  the  conceptual,  analyti- 
cal, and  pragmatic  qualifications  to  succeed  as  an 
economic  development  specialist.  Students  receive 
practical  training,  and  internships  are  available  to 
complement  coursework. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AGRIC  105  Agriculture  and  Society 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

3  -  PO  SC102  Introduction  to  Global  Issues 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

-  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

-  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

-  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

-  Science  Requirement' 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.P 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 

and  Economics 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  R  S  301  Rural  Sociology 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -AP  EC  352  Public  Finance 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC,  HLTH)  361  Introduction  to 

Health-Care  Economics 
3  -  EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 

5  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economics 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  ( AP  EC)  41 1  Regional  Impact  Analysis 

3  -  R  S  (SOC)  471  Demography 

3  -  Advanced  Marketing  Requirement' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Planning  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  412  Spatial  Competition  and 

Rural  Development 
3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  491  Internship,  Agribusiness, 

and  Community  and  Rural  Development 
3  -  R  S  (SOC)  401  Human  Ecology  or 

3  -  R  S  (SOC)  459  The  Community 

6  -  Emphasis  Area' 
15 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'A  two-semester  sequence  in  the  same  pliysical  or  biological 

science,  each  including  a  laboratory. 
-See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'See  advisor. 
^Select  from  300-level  courses  in  geography,  history,  political 

science,  psychology,  or  sociology. 
'Select  from  400-level  courses  in  geography,  history,  political 

science,  psychology,  or  sociology. 
'MKT  314,  423,  427,  428,  or  429. 
'CRP411,415,or472. 

AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Agricultural  Education  provides  broad  preparation 
in  agricultural  sciences  and  professional  education, 
including  communications  and  human  relations 
skills.  In  addition  to  required  courses,  students  may 
select  a  minor.  (See  page  53.) 

The  Bachelor's  degree  prepares  students  for  profes- 
sional education  positions  in  the  mainstream  of  ag- 
riculture including  teaching,  cooperative  extension 
service,  and  government  agricultural  agencies.  This 
degree  also  prepares  students  for  other  educational 
work  such  as  agricultural  missionary,  public  rela- 
tions, and  training  officers  in  agricultural  industry. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  102  Agric.  Ed.  Freshman  Seminar 

3  -  AG  ED  200  Agric.  Applic.  of  Microcomputers 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  100  Orientation  and  Field  Experience 

3  -  AG  ED  103  Multiculturalism  in  Agric.  Ed. 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Elective 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  ED  201  Intro,  to  Agricultural  Education 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  105  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chemistry 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  202  Agric.  Ed.  Sophomore  Seminar 

4  -  AG  ED  203  Teaching  Agriscience 

3  -  AG  M  205  Principles  of  Farm  Shop 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  106  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chemistry 
4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  HORT  2 1 2  Introduction  to  Turfgrass  Culture 
19 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  ED  303  Mech.  Technology  for  Agric.  Ed. 

3  -  AG  ED  403  Prin.  of  Adult/Ext.  Education  or 

3  -  AG  ED  440  Program  Dev.  in  Adult/Ext.  Ed. 

3  -  AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 

4  -  AVS  202  Introductory  Animal  Sciences  or 

3  -  PRTM  301  Recreation  and  Society  or 
3  -  W  F  B  412  Wildlife  Management 

3  -  HORT  303  Plant  Materials 

15-16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  302  Agric.  Education  Junior  Seminar 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  FOR  305  Elements  of  Forestry  or 
3  -  FOR  315  Woodland  Ecology 
3  -  HORT  208  Landscape  Appreciation 
3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 
l6 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  400  Supervised  Field  Experience  II 
3  -  AG  ED  401  Methods  in  Agricultural  Ed. 

1  -  AG  ED  402  Agric.  Education  Senior  Seminar 
3  -  AG  ED  404  Biotechnolog>'  in  Agric.  Ed. 

2  -  AG  ED  425  Teaching  Agricultural  Mechanics 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 

l6 

Second  Semester 

12  -  AG  ED  406  Directed  Teaching  or 

12  -  AG  ED  407  Internship  in  Extension  and 
Leadership  Education 
2_-  AG  ED  423  Curriculum 

14 

129-130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  MTHSC  101,  102,  106,  108,  203,  207,  EX  ST 

301.  MTHSC  101  and  EX  ST  301  are  recommended. 
•See  General  Education  Requirements. 

AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANIZATION 
AND  BUSINESS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business  ma- 
jor provides  a  program  for  students  who  desire  train- 
ing in  areas  relevant  to  dynamic  agricultural  enter- 
prise. The  program  is  organized  with  strength  in  both 
business  management  and  technical  supjxjrt  of  agri- 
culture and  agribusiness.  To  produce  well  rounded 
individuals  with  good  communication  skills,  the  cur- 
riculum includes  courses  in  the  humanities,  social 
sciences,  English  composition,  and  public  speaking. 

Graduates  in  Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Busi- 
ness find  meaningful  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  a  variety  of  situations  directly  and  indi- 
rectly related  to  agricultural  production,  process- 
ing, marketing,  and  the  many  services  connected 
therewith.  Farming  and  technical  sales  in  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  heavy  equipment  indus- 
tries are  frequently  chosen  careers. 

By  completing  this  curriculum,  graduates  will  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  for  an  Agricultural  Busi- 
ness Management  minor.  Contact  the  Student 
Records  Office  to  have  the  minor  recorded. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AG  M  101  Introduction  to  Ag.  Mechanzation 

3  -  AGRIC  103  Intro,  to  Animal  Industries 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

Is 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AGRIC  104  Introduction  to  Plant  Sciences 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
I? 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  M  205  Principles  of  Farm  Shop 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  AG  M  206  Agricultural  Mechanization 

3  -  AG  M  303  Calculations  for  Mechanized  Agric. 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  M  301  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


AG  M  406  Mechanical  and  Hydraulic  Systems 

AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 

Minor'' 

Social  Science  Requirement'' 

Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  309  Econ.  of  Agricultural  Marketing 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  M  402  Drainage,  Irrig.  and  Waste  Mgt. 

3  -  AG  M  452  Farm  Power 

3  -  AG  M  460  Farm  and  Home  Utilities 

1  -  AG  M  472  Seminar 

3  -  AP  EC  319  Agribusiness  Management 

3  -  Minor' 

16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  AG  M  401  Environmental  Control  for  Plants 

and  Animals 

2  -  AG  M  403  Structures  for  Plants  and  Animals 

3  -  AG  M  408  Equipment  Sales  and  Service 
3  -  Agriculture  Requirement' 

7  -  Elective 
16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'A  minimum  of  six  credits  selected  from  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC 

101;  MTHSC  102;  MTHSC  106. 
'See  General  Education  Re. 


'ENGL  202.  203.  204.  205,  206.  207.  208.  209,  of  H210. 
•Select  from  ED  F  302.  GEOG  101.  30J.  302.  HIST  101, 102. 

172. 173.  POSC  101.  PSYCH  201.  SOC  201.  (RS)  401.  or 

any  AP  EC  or  R  S  couno. 
'Select  from  Agricultural  Butmew  Mamgenient  minof  list. 
•See  advisor 

ANIMAL  AND 
VETERINARY  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  curriculum  in  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 
provides  students  with  a  broad  base  of  understand- 
ing of  scientific  principles  and  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  scientific,  technical,  and  busi- 
ness phases  of  livestock  and  ptiultry  production,  pro- 
cessing, and  marketing.  Completion  of  general  edu- 
cation requirements,  basic  sciences,  applied  sci- 
ences, and  student-selected  courses  of  personal  in- 
terest prepares  graduates  well  for  successful  careers. 
All  students  complete  a  common  freshman  year; 
the  curriculum  is  then  divided  into  five  concentra- 
tions: Dairy  Business,  Equine  Business,  Fcxxl  Ani- 
mal Business,  Poultry  Business,  and  Preveterinary 
and  Science.  Each  concentration  includes  special- 
ized courses  unique  to  students  pursuing  careers  in 
those  fields. 

Many  opportunities  are  available  to  Animal  and 
Veterinary  Sciences  graduates,  including  produc- 
tion, sales  and  marketing,  business  management, 
advertising,  extension,  meat  and  dairy  industry,  and 
teaching.  Graduates  in  the  Preveterinary  and  Sci- 
ence Concentration  also  meet  all  requirements  for 
admission  to  graduate  and  professional  schools  in- 
cluding the  veterinary  medicine  programs  for  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  Tuskegee  University. 

Freshman  Year  Program 

First  Semester 

1  -  AVS  100  Orientation  to  AVS 

4  -  AVS  202  Introductory  Animal  Sciences 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

16-17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  AVS  108  Animal  and  Dairy  Sci.  Techniques 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis  or 
4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

15-17 

DAIRY  BUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
1  -  AVS  203  Dairy  Science  Techniques 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

4  -  SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish 
3  -  Qimputer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

Is 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

3  -  AVS  310  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  '  SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of 

Domestic  Animals 
3  -  AP  EC  302  Econ.  of  Farm  Management 

3  -  AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 

4  -  AVS  404  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and  Mgt.' 
4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

18 

Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  302  Principles  of  Livestock  Selection 

3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

2  -  AVS  46 1  Physiology  of  Lactation 

3  -  CSENV  423  Field  Crop— Forages 
1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement^ 
3  -  Business  Requirement'' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
1  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 
4  -  AVS  430  Dairy  Processing  I 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  Animal  Production  Requirement' 
3  '  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 
3  -  AVS  470  Animal  Breeding 
3  -  Business  Requirement'' 
7  -  Elective^ 


16 

134-137  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  120,  204,  210. 

'Taught  m  the  fall  semester  of  even-numhered  years;  may  be 
taken  in  the  senior  year.  See  advisor  for  schedulmg  alterna- 
tives. 

"See  advisor.  Select  from  AG  M  205,  401,  402,  403,  460, 
AGRIC  (EN  SP)  315,  AP  EC  309,  319,  351, 409, 433, 460, 
CSENV  (BE)  408,  ECON  21 1, 212,  EN  SP432,  LAW  312, 
313,  MGT  301,  307. 

^See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  401,  402,  408,  412,  431.  May 
be  taken  either  first  or  second  semester  of  senior  year. 

"Electives  may  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 
if  necessary. 


EQUINE  BUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

1  -  AVS  204  Horse  Care  Techniques 

4  -  SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AGRIC  104  Intro,  to  Plant  Sciences  or 
4  '  CSENV  202  Soils 

2  '  AVS  205  Light  Horse  Management 

3  -  AVS  310  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation 

4  -  SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement^ 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
1  -  Elective 

17-18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of 

Domestic  Animals 
3  -  AP  EC  302  Econ.  of  Farm  Management 
3  -  AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement- 
3  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  302  Principles  of  Livestock  Selection 

2  -  AVS  309  Principles  of  Equine  Evaluation 

3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

2  -  AVS  385  Equine  Behavior  and  Training 

3  -  AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3_-  CSENV  423  Field  Crop— Forages 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 

3  -  AVS  407  Equine  Theriogenology 

4  -  Animal  Production  Requirement' 
3  -  Business  Requirement'' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  AVS  412  Horse  Production 

3  -  AVS  470  Animal  Breeding 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 

3  -  Business  Requirement'' 

4  -  Elective' 
17 

134-138  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
^See  advisor.  Select  fVom  AVS  120,  203,  210. 
'See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  401,  402,  404,  408. 


'See  advisor.  Select  from  AG  M  205,  401,  402,  403,  460, 
AGRIC  (EN  SP)  315,  AP  EC  309,  319, 351,409,433,460, 
CSENV  (B  E)  408,  ECON  21 1,212,  EN  SP 432,  LAW  312, 
313,  MGT  301. 

'Electives  may  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 
if  necessary. 

FOOD  ANIMAL  BUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

1  -  AVS  210  Animal  Science  Techniques 

4  -  SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  310  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective' 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of 

Domestic  Animals 
3  -  AP  EC  302  Econ.  of  Farm  Management 
3  -  AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective' 

17 

Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  302  Principles  of  Livestock  Selection 

2  -  AVS  353  Meats 

1  -  AVS  354  Meats  Laboratory 

3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 
3  -  AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective' 
17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 

4  -  Animal  Production  Requirement'' 
6  -  Business  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Elective' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  470  Animal  Breeding 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 

4  -  Animal  Production  Requirement'' 
3  -  Business  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective''' 
16 

134-137  Total  Semester  Hours 
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'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  120.  203,  204. 

'Students  opting  to  use  elective  hours  to  pursue  a  minor  should 

inform  their  advisors  early  in  their  academic  careers. 
•See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  401  or  408;  and  402,  404,  or 

412. 
'See  advisor.  Select  fVom  AG  M  205,  401,  402,  403,  460, 

AGRlC(ENSP)315,APEC309,319,351,4O9.433,460, 

CSENV(BE)408,423,ECr)N211,212,ENSP432,LAW 

312,  313,  MGT  301. 
'Electives  may  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 

if  necessary. 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

1  -  AVS  120  Poultry  Techniques 

4  -  SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  310  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation 

2  -  AVS  323  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products  Eval. 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement- 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

1  -  Elective 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of 

Domestic  Animals 
3  -  AP  EC  302  Econ.  of  Farm  Management 
3  -  AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 

2  '  AVS  400  Avian  Physiology' 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  Business  Requirement^ 

Is 

Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  302  Principles  of  Livestock  Selection 

3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

3  -  AVS  425  Poul.  Products  Grading  and  Tech.'' 
3  -  AVS  453  Animal  Reprcxluction 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement^ 
3  -  Business  Requirement^ 

3  '  Elective 
18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  '  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 

3  -  AVS  458  Avian  Microbiol,  and  Parasitology 

4  -  Animal  Production  Requirement' 
3  -  Business  Requirement^ 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 

16 


Second  Semester 

4  -  AVS  402  Poultry  Management 
3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 
3  -  Business  Requirement* 
7  -  Elective' 
17 

1 34- 1 37  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  ^Q^,  204,  210. 

'Taught  in  the  fall  semester  of  even-numhered  years;  may  be 
taken  in  the  senior  year.  See  advisor  for  scheduling  alterna- 
tives. 

•See  advisor.  Select  from  AG  M  205,  401,  402,  403,  460, 
AGRIC  (ENS?)  315,  AP  EC  309,  319,  351, 409, 433, 460, 
CSENV  (B  E)  408,  ECON  21 1,  212,  EN  SP432,  LAW  312, 
31 3,  MGT  301. 

'Taught  in  alternate  years;  may  be  taken  in  the  senior  year. 
See  advisor  for  scheduling  alternatives. 

"Select  from  AVS  401 ,  404, 408, 41 2.  Some  courses  are  taught 
on  an  alternate  semester/year  cycle.  See  advisor  for  sched- 
uling alternatives. 

'Electives  may  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 
if  necessary. 

PREVETERINARY  AND 
SCIENCE  CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement' 

6 

3 


Humanities  Requirement  E.l  and  E.2^ 
Elective' 


18 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of 

Domestic  Animals 
3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 
3  -  AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
3  -  BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistry 
3  -  GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics 
1  -  GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Lab. 
1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement' 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  310  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation 
3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 
3  -  AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 
1  -  Animal  Techniques  Requirement' 
17 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 
4  -  Animal  Pri>duction  Requirement* 

3-4  -  Animal  Prtxiucts  Requirement' 

8  -  Elective' 

17-18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  470  Animal  Breeding 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
^0- Elective'' 

16 

134-138  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  AVS  120,  203,  204,  210. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Students  opting  to  use  elective  hours  to  pursue  a  minor  should 

inform  their  advisors  early  in  their  academic  careers. 
•Select  from  AVS  401,  402,  404,  408,  412.  Some  courses  are 

taught  on  an  alternate  semester/year  cycle.  See  advisor  for 

scheduling  alternatives.  Tuskegee  Universiry  Veterinary 

Schtx)!  requires  three  credits  of  poultry  science. 
'See  advis<ir.  Select  from  AVS  353/354, 425. 430.  Some  courses 

are  taught  on  an  alternate  semester/year  cycle.  See  advisor 

for  scheduling  alternatives. 
'Electives  may  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 

if  necessary. 

AQUACULTURE,  HSHERDES, 
AND  WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Increased  interest  in  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  environment  and  demand  for  sea- 
food products  and  farm-raised  fish  have  resulted  in 
these  areas  becoming  increasingly  technical  and 
requiring  highly  qualified  wildlife  and  fisheries  bi- 
ologists. Greatest  demands  for  graduates  are  in  the 
areas  of  management,  research,  survey,  and  regula- 
tory positions  with  state  and  federal  agencies;  in- 
dustrial research  and  qualify  control  laboratories; 
conservation,  recreational,  and  other  public  service 
agencies;  and  private  enterprises  and  fish  farms. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  provides  a  solid 
foundation  for  many  careers  in  the  sciences.  The 
curriculum  is  strong  in  basic  and  applied  sciences, 
communication  skills,  and  the  social  sciences.  In 
addition,  six  credit  hours  are  available  for  field  train- 
ing with  appropriate  natural  restiurce  agencies.  Stu- 
dents can  satisfy  coursework  requirements  for  pro- 
fessional certification  by  the  Wildlife  Society  and/ 
or  the  American  Fisheries  Society. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

1  -  W  F  B  101  Introduction  to  Aquaculture, 

Fisheries,  and  Wildlife 
3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 
16 
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Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

1  -  W  F  B  102  Methods  of  Aquaculture,  Fisheries, 

and  Wildlife  Biology 
3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

■  CSENV  202  Soils 


W  F  B  300  Wildlife  Biology 
Bioscience  Requirement^ 
Social  Science  Requirement' 
Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  W  F  B  350  Prin.  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biology 

3  -  Bioscience  Requirement^ 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of 

Domestic  Animals 

3  '  ENGL  314  Technical  Writmg 

4  -  Approved  Requirement^ 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Wildlife  Requirement^ 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  '  GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics 

3  -  W  F  B  313  Conservation  Biology 

4  -  Approved  Requirement' 
3  -  Fisheries  Requirement^ 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  W  F  B  430  Wildlife  Conservation  Policy 

4  -  Approved  Requirement' 
3  -  Botany  Requirement' 

3  -  Ecology  Requirement' 
3  -  Fisheries  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  ■  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

1  -  W  F  B  499  Wildlife  Biology  and  Fisheries  Sem. 

3  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Wildlife  Requirement'' 

6  '  Elective 

16 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  (EX  ST  301  may  not 
be  used  to  satisfy  the  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement.) 

'Three  credits  from  BIOSC  302  or  303,  and  three  credits  from 
304  or  305. 

'Fifteen  credits  from  AG  M  301,  AP  EC  257,  475,  C  R  D  357 
or  any  course  in  BIOL,  BIOSC,  EN  SP,  ENT  ENTOX,  FOR, 
GEOL,  MICRO,  W  F  B.  Other  courses  approved  by  advisor. 

■•Six  credits  from  W  F  B  412,  414,  440,  462  or  493  (with 
advisor's  approval). 

'Six  credits  from  W  F  B  416,  418,  450,  or  493  (with  advisor's 
approval). 

'At  least  three  credits  from  BIOSC  320,  406/407,  FOR  205. 

'BIOSC  441,  443,  446,  or  FOR  315. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Biochemistry  is  the  study  of  the  molecular  basis  of 
life.  To  comprehend  current  biochemical  informa- 
tion and  make  future  contributions  to  our  molecular 
understanding  of  life  processes,  students  must  obtain 
a  broad  background  in  biology  and  a  firm  founda- 
tion in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics.  This  is 
the  basis  of  the  biochemistry  curriculum. 

The  program  provides  an  excellent  educational 
background  for  professional  school  (medicine,  den- 
tistry, or  veterinary  medicine)  and  graduate  school 
in  biochemistry,  molecular  biology,  or  another  bio- 
logical science  discipline.  Graduates  will  find  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  research  and  service 
programs  of  universities,  medical  schools,  hospitals, 
research  institutes,  and  industrial  and  government 
laboratories. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

16 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4_-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.' 

3  -  GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics 

1  -  GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Lab. 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

1-PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

3-4  Advanced  Mathematics  Requirement^ 

15-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistry 
3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 
1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.' 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.P 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
17 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  431  Physical  Approach  to  Biochem. 

2  -  BIOCH  433  General  Biochemistry  Lab.  1 

3  -  CH  330  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry' 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  432  Biochemistry  of  Metabolism 
2  -  BIOCH  434  General  Biochemistry  Lab.  II 

2  -  BIOCH  436  Nucleic  Acid  and  Protein  Biosyn. 

3  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
i6 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  BIOCH  491  Special  Problems  in  Biochemistry* 

3  -  BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

3  -  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

1-2  -  Advanced  Laboratory  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 

16-17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  491  Special  Problems  in  Biochemistry* 
2  -  BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar 

4  -  Science  Requirement* 
7  -  Elective 

16 

129-131  Total  Semester  Hours 

'CH  225  may  substitute  for  CH  227,  and  CH  226  may  substi- 
tute for  CH  228.  In  both  cases,  the  additional  hour  of  credit 
counts  toward  a  science  requirement. 

'EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  206,  301,  or  302. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

■•CH  331  may  be  substituted. 

'A  one-year  sequence  in  a  foreign  language  (strongly  recom- 
mended) or  any  humanities  or  social  science  courses  listed 
in  section  E.2  or  F  of  the  General  Education  Requirements. 

'To  be  taken  over  two  semesters  with  the  same  faculty  member. 

'BIOSC  462  or  CH  317. 

'Select  from  courses  in  BIOSC,  CH,  CP  SC,  GEN,  MTHSC, 
MICRO,  PHYS,  PL  PA,  or  as  approved  by  advisor  in  con- 
sultation with  the  biochemistry  faculty. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Biology  encompasses  the  broad  spectrum  of  the 
modem  life  sciences,  including  the  study  of  all  as- 
pects of  life  from  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
whole  organism  down  to  the  subcellular  levels  and 
up  through  the  interactions  of  organisms  to  the  in- 
tegrated existence  of  life  on  the  entire  planet.  De- 
scriptive, structural,  functional,  and  evolutionary 
questions  are  explored  through  the  hierarchy  of  the 
organization  of  life.  Applications  of  current  ad- 
vances to  the  health  and  well-being  of  man  and 
society,  to  nature  and  the  continuation  of  earth  as 
a  balanced  ecosystem,  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
place  of  natural  science  in  our  cultural  heritage  re- 
ceive emphasis. 
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Majors  in  Biological  Sciences  receive  classroom,  labo- 
ratory, and  field  training  in  biology  with  an  empha- 
sis on  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics  as  neces- 
sary tools.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biological 
Sciences  curriculum  prepares  students  for  graduate 
study  in  any  of  the  life  science  areas  (such  as  agricul- 
tural sciences,  biochemistry,  botany,  cell  and  molecu- 
lar biology,  conservation,  ecology  and  environmen- 
tal science,  entomology,  forestry,  genetics,  industrial 
and  regulatory  biology,  microbiology,  morphology, 
physiology,  wildlife  biology,  and  zcxilogy;  for  the 
health  professions  (medicine,  dentistry,  etc.),  veteri- 
nary medicine;  and  for  science  teaching. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I' 
1  -  BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  V 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

4j  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

17 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II' 

1  -  BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  IF 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

4^  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

17 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement^ 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l'' 

3  -  Elective 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry^ 

3  -  GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics 

1  -  GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Lab. 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement^ 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 
I? 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistry 

1  -  BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biology  Lab.^ 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  or 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  and 

1 -PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  F 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement* 
I? 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  PHIL  325  Philosophy  of  Science  or 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  m 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  and 

1- PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  11 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

2  -  BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar 
12  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

14  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 
17 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BIOL  1 10  and  1 1 1  are  strongly  recommended;  however,  BIOL 
103  may  substitute  for  BIOL  1 10,  and  BIOL  104  may  substi- 
tute for  BIOL  1 1 1.  The  remaining  1-2  credits  required  must 
be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  credits  from  departmen- 
tal course  offerings  at  the  300  level  or  above;  see  advisor. 

■If  not  completed  in  the  freshman  year,  the  required  1-2  cred- 
its must  be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  credits  from 
departmental  course  offerings  at  the  300  level  or  above;  see 
advisor. 

'At  least  one  lecture  course  and  associated  laboratory  must  be 
completed  for  both  Animal  Diversity  (BIOSC  302  plus  306 
or  BIOSC  303  plus  307)  and  for  Plant  Diversity  (BIOSC 
304  plus  308  or  BIOSC  305  plus  309). 

*See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'CH  228  may  be  substinited  for  BIOCH  302. 

'Physics  with  calculus  is  a  three-semester  sequence.  Students 
selecting  this  option  may  wish  to  take  PHYS  222/224  in  the 
senior  year  to  complete  the  sequence. 

'See  advisor.  At  least  one  lecture  course  must  be  taken  from 
each  of  the  following  areas:  Ecology,  Cell  Biology,  Physiol- 
ogy. Six  credits  of  lab  are  required  and  must  include  a  lab 
from  each  of  two  of  the  three  core  areas  (Ecology,  Cell  Biol- 
ogy, and  Physiology)  to  match  the  major  core  lecrure  course 
taken.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected  from  depart- 
mental course  offerings  at  the  300  level  or  above. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Biological  Sciences  pro- 
vides a  strong  foundation  in  biology  and  is  ideal  for 
students  desiring  a  liberal  education  emphasizing 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  life  sciences. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I' 
1  -  BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  I' 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

17 


Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II' 
BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  II' 
CH  102  General  Chemistry 
ENGL  102  Composition  II 
Foreign  Language  Requirement' 


Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement* 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics 

1  -  GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  (3ne  Variable  11  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Meth.  I 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

16-17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  210  Elementary  Biochemistry 

1  -  BIOCH  211  Elementary  Biochemistry  Lab. 
3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 
3  -  Minor* 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PHIL  325  Philosophy  of  Science  or 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement* 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor*" 

6-5  -  Elective 

17-16 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement" 
6  -  Minor^ 

4  -  Elective 
l6 

1 34  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BIOL  1 10  and  1 1 1  are  strongly  recommended;  however,  BIOL 
103  may  substitute  for  BIOL  1 10,  and  BIOL  104  may  substi- 
tute for  BIOL  111.  The  remaining  1-2  credits  required  must 
be  satisfied  by  completitig  1-2  extra  credits  from  departmen- 
tal course  offerings  at  the  300  level  or  above;  see  advisor. 

Mf  not  completed  in  the  freshman  year,  the  required  1-2  cred- 
its must  be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  credits  from 
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departmental  course  offerings  at  the  300  level  or  above;  see 

advisor. 
'Four  semesters  of  the  same  language  are  required. 
^At  least  one  lecture  course  and  associated  laboratory  must  be 

completed  for  both  Animal  Diversity  (BIOSC  302  plus  306 

or  BIOSC  303  plus  307)  and  for  Plant  Diversity  (BIOSC 

304  plus  308  or  BIOSC  305  plus  309). 
'Select  from  sophomore  literature  courses  (200-level  only)  or 

foreign  language  literature  (300-level  or  higher). 
'See  pages  35-38. 
'At  least  one  lecture  course  must  be  taken  from  each  of  the 

following  areas:  Ecology,  Cell  Biology,  Physiology. 

BIOSYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Biosystems  Engineering  program  is  admin- 
istered jointly  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Life  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  Science.  See  page  76  for  the  curriculum. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources  curricu- 
lum produces  professionals  who  have  a  broad-based 
knowledge  in  natural  resources  and  an  ability  to  in- 
teract with  other  resource  professionals  to  provide 
thoughtful  solutions  to  environmental  and  natural 
resource  problems.  The  world  is  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  resources,  but  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  their  conservation  are  immense.  Protec- 
tion of  rare  and  endangered  species,  preventing  and 
controlling  invasions  of  exotics,  protecting  old 
growth  forests,  restoring  degraded  ecosystems,  and 
balancing  the  resource  demands  of  industry  and  the 
public  are  some  of  the  environmental  issues  which 
are  enmeshed  in  politicized  environments. 

Three  concentations  are  offered  within  the  Envi- 
ronmental and  Natural  Resources  major.  The  Con- 
servation Biology  concentration  is  oriented  toward 
students  who  desire  a  greater  exposure  to  taxa,  their 
habitats  and  their  interrelationships.  The  Natural 
Resource  and  Economic  Policy  concentration  pro- 
vides more  in-depth  study  in  economics  and  policy 
applications.  The  Natural  Resources  Management 
concentration  emphasizes  both  resource  manage- 
ment and  negotiation  skills. 

Graduates  in  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources 
are  well-prepared  for  further  graduate  studies  in 
natural  resources  and  related  fields.  Potential  pub- 
lic sector  employers  of  graduates  include  federal, 
state,  and  municipal  resource  management  agen- 
cies, private  industries  impacting  land  and  water 
resources,  environmental  management  consulting 
firms,  and  various  environmental  advocacy  groups. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
1  -  E  N  R  101  Introduction  to  Environmental 

and  Natural  Resources  I 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
15 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

1  -  E  N  R  102  Introduction  to  Environmental 

and  Natural  Resources  II 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  Elective 
15 

CONSERVATION  BIOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 
and  Economics 

-  COMM  250  Public  Speakmg 

-  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology 

-  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

-  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

-  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics 

1  -  GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Lab. 

3-4  -  Physical  Environment  Requirement^ 

3-4  -  Taxonomy/Habitat  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

16-18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Ecology  Requirement'' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3-4  -  Physiology  Requirement^ 

3-4  -  Taxonomy/Habitat  Requirement^ 

15-17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 

3  -  E  N  R  302  Natural  Resources  Measurements 

3  -  Ecology  Requirement'' 

3  -  Natural  Resource  Economics  Requirement' 

3-4  -  Taxonomy/Habitat  Requirement' 

15-16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  R  P  (E  N  R)  434  Geographic  Information 

Systems  for  Landscape  Planning 
3  -  E  N  R  (BIOSC)  413  Restoration  Ecology 
3  -  Conservation  Colloquium' 
2-3  -  Conservation  Policy/Law  Requirement* 
3-4  -  Taxonomy /Habitat  Requirement' 
14-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  450  Conservation  Issues 
6-8  -  Taxonomy/Habitat  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Sciences  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

1M7 

125-132  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^GEOG  106.  GEOL  101,  CSENV  202.  or  PHYS  240. 

'Select  from  AG  M  301,  BIOSC  302/306,  303/307,  304/308, 
305/309,  320,  406/407,  410/411,  442,  464,  468,  472,  477, 
CSENV  404,  ENT  301,  410,  (W  F  B)  469,  FOR  205,  251, 
406,  GEOL  112,  210,  403.  MICRO  403.  W  F  B  418,  440. 
462.  At  least  four  of  the  courses  must  be  laboratories  or 
courses  with  a  required  laboratory  component. 

^Select  from  BIOSC  441,  442,  443,  446,  470. 

'AN  PH  301,  BIOSC  401/402, 458,  475,  or  (AVS)  480. 

'AP  EC  433,  475,  CRD  357,  or  FOR  304. 

'AP  EC  490,  BIOSC  491,  ENT  490,  FOR  419,  or  W  F  B  493. 

"EN  SP  472,  FOR  400,  406,  LAW  429,  or  W  F  B  430. 

Notes: 

1.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  take  organic  chemistry  after  completing  CH 
101/102. 

2.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  substitute  MTHSC  106/108  or  106/207  for 
MTHSC  102  and  EX  ST  301. 

NATURAL  RESOURCE  AND 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 

and  Economics 
3  -  ECON  2 1 2  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology  m 

3  -  Minor' 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l^ 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economics 
3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
3  -  Ecology  Requirement'  at 

3  -  Minor' 
3  -  Elective 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  319  Environmental  Economics 
3  -  GEOL  300  Environmental  Geology 
3  -  LAW  429  Environmental  Law  and  Policy 
2-5  -  Ecology  Requirement'  m 

3  -  Minor' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 

14-17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  403  Land  Economics  or 

3  -  AP  EC  420  World  Agricultural  Trade 

3  -  AP  EC  456  Prices 

3  -  AP  EC  475  Ecori.  of  Wildlife  Mgt.  and  Policy 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  412  Spatial  Competition  and 
Rural  Development 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

15 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC-  402  Production  Economics 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  41 1  Regional  Impact  Analysis 

3  -  ECON  315  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

3  -  R  S  (SOC)  401  Human  Ecology 

3  -  Conservation  Colloquium^ 

Ts 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  452  Agricultural  Policy 
3  -  C  R  P  (E  N  R)  434  Geographic  Information 
Systems  for  Landscape  Planning  or 

3  -  Minor' 

3  -  E  N  R  450  Conservation  Issues 
7  -  Elective  or 

4  -  Elective  and 
3  -  Minor' 

16 

126-129  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Minor  is  optional  but  must  be  selected  from  the  following: 
Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology;  BiiKhemistry; 
Biological  Sciences;  Chemistry;  Crop  and  Soil  Environmen- 
tal Science;  Environmental  Science  and  Policy;  Forest  Re- 
source Management;  Geography,  Geology;  Horticulture;  Le- 
gal Studies;  Microbiology;  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management;  Urban  Forestry.  Courses  may  not  be  used  to 
fulfill  both  major  and  minor  requirements. 

•See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Select  at  least  three  credits  from  BIOSC  441,  CSENV  202, 
EN  SP  200,  FOR  206,  315,  W  F  B  350,  412.  Remaining 
credits  may  be  selected  from  AG  M  301,  BIOSC  302/306, 
303/307, 304/308,  305/309,  320, 406/407, 410/411, 464,468, 
472,  477,  CSENV  404,  ENT  301,  410,  (W  F  B)  469,  FOR 
205,  251,  MICRO  403,  W  F  B  418,  440. 

•APEC490,BIOSC491,ENT490,FOR419,orWFB493. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 

and  Economics 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  FOR  205  Dendrology 

3  -  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  FOR  206  Forest  Ecology 

4  -  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement- 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  320  Field  Botany  or 

3  -  BIOSC  406  Intro.  Plant  Taxonomy  and 
1  -  BIOSC  407  Plant  Taxonomy  Lib. 

3  -  C  R  D  357  Natural  Restiurces  Economics 


EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 
GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lah. 
Minor' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  302  Natural  Resources  Measurements 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  W  F  B  350  Principles  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biol. 

3  -  Minor' 

3  -  Elective 

T? 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  416  Forest  Policy  and  Admin. 

3  -  W  F  B  462  Wetland  Wildlife  Biology 

3  -  Conservation  Colloquium'' 
6  -  Minor' 

4  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  P  (E  N  R)  434  Geographic  Information 

Systems  for  Landscape  Planning 
3  -  E  N  R  450  Conservation  Issues 

2  -  FOR  406  Forested  Watershed  Management 

3  -  LAW  429  Environmental  Law  and  Policy  or 

3  -  FOR  400  Public  Relations  in  Natural  Res. 
3  -  W  F  B  418  Fishery  Conservation 
3  -  Minor' 

17 

129  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

-ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'A  minor  is  required  and  must  be  selected  from  the  following: 
Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology;  BiiKhemistry; 
Biological  Sciences;  Chemistry;  Crop  and  Soil  Environmen- 
tal Science;  Environmental  Science  and  Policy;  Forest  Re- 
source Management;  Geology;  Horticulture;  Legal  Studies; 
Microbiology;  Natural  Resource  Economics;  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management;  Urban  Forestry.  Courses 
may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  both  major  and  minor  requirements. 

^AP  EC  490,  BIOSC  491,  ENT  490,  FOR  419,  or  W  F  B  493. 

FOOD  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Food  Science  majors  apply  principles  of  basic  and 
applied  sciences  to  the  creation,  production,  prcKCSs- 
ing,  evaluation,  packaging,  distribution,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  safe,  nutritious,  and  enjoyable  ftxids  and  fotxJ 
products.  The  safety  of  foods  during  processing  and 
preservation,  the  provision  of  foods  with  adequate 
nutritional  value,  adherence  to  dietary  recommen- 
dations, and  the  conservation  of  resources  are  im- 
portant consumer  issues  addressed  by  food  scientists. 


The  curriculum  allows  flexibility  for  concentrating 
in  one  of  two  areas.  In  the  Ftxxi  Science  and  Tech- 
nology concentration,  students  miiy  cmphiisize  busi- 
ness, engineering,  Kxxl  packaging,  additional  sci- 
ences, or  other  are;U)  that  complement  requirements 
of  the  Institute  of  FixkI  Technologists.  The  Nutri- 
tion and  Dietetics  concentration  emphasizes  nu- 
trition and  related  areas,  it  is  currently  granted  ap- 
proval status  by  the  G)mmission  on  Accreditation 
for  Dietetics  Education  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association,  216  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  IL 
60606-6995. 

Fcx)d  processing  industries,  ingredient  manufactur- 
ers, and  packaging  suppliers  employ  F(X)d  Science 
graduates  in  fixxl  product  development,  quality  as- 
surance, prtxJuction,  management,  and  business  and 
technical  sales.  State  and  federal  agencies  also  need 
graduates  for  f(xid  safety  and  regulatory  positions. 
With  the  Nutrition  and  Dietetics  concentration, 
employment  opportunities  include  dietitiat\s,  nu- 
tritionists, consultants,  and  focxl  specialists.  Gradu- 
ates in  Food  Science  are  also  well  prepared  to  pur- 
sue graduate  study  in  many  areas. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  1 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

1  -  FD  SC  101  Epochs  in  Man's  Struggle  for  Food 
3-4  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
15-17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Princples  of  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

2  -  FD  SC  102  Perspectives  in  Food  and 

Nutrition  Science 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
16-17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semster 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  or 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistr>'  and 
1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lah. 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1  or 

4  -  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics  or 
4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l* 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 

2  -  Elective 
15-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  210  Elementary  Biochemistry- 

1  -  BIOCH  211  Elementary  BicKhemistry  Lab. 

4  -  FD  SC  214  Food  Resources  and  Preservation 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 
3  -  Elective 

17 
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FOOD  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FD  SC  306  Food  Service  Operations 

3  -  FD  SC  404  Food  Preservation  and  Processing 

2  -  FD  SC  407  Quantity  Food  Production 

3  '  NUTR  451  Human  Nutrition 
3  -  Emphasis  Area"* 

3  -  Elective 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  FD  SC  408  Food  Process  Engineering 

4  -  MICRO  407  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
3-4  -  Elective 

17-18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  FD  SC  401  Food  Chemistry  1 
1-FDSC  417  Seminar 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 

5  -  Emphasis  Area"* 
1  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  FD  SC  402  Food  Chemistry  II 

3  -  FD  SC  409  TQM  for  the  Food  and  Pkg.  Ind. 

1  -FDSC  418  Seminar 

4  -  Department  Requirement* 
4  -  Emphasis  Area^ 

16 

131-136  Total  Semester  Hours 

NUTRITION  AND  DIETETICS 

CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  1 

3  -  FD  SC  306  Food  Service  Operations 

3  -  FD  SC  404  Food  Preservation  and  Processing 

2  -  FD  SC  407  Quantity  Food  Production 

3  -  NUTR  451  Human  Nutrition 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  NUTR  455  Nutrition  and  Metabolism 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
16 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  FD  SC  401  Food  Chemistry  1 

2-FDSC491Practicum 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

4  -  NUTR  424  Medical  Nutrition  Therapy  I 

2-3  Elective 

16-17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  FD  SC  402  Food  Chemistry  II 

3  -  FD  SC  409  TQM  for  the  Food  and  Pkg.  Ind. 

4  -  MICRO  407  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology 
4  -  NUTR  425  Medical  Nutrition  Therapy  II 

3  -  NUTR  426  Community  Nutrition 
18 

131-136  Total  Semester  Hours 

'MTHSC  102  or  106. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'COMM150or250. 

*See  advisor. 

'ENGL  304  or  314. 

'FDSC421,  491,  or  PKGSC  464/466. 

FOREST  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Forest  Resource  Management  curriculum  com- 
bines a  broad  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  with 
applied  forest  sciences.  This  combination  provides 
the  necessary  foundation  for  the  scientific  manage- 
ment of  forest  resources,  products,  and  services. 

Foresters  are  qualified  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  They  may  be  engaged  as  managers,  adminis- 
trators, or  owners  of  forest  lands  or  forest-based  busi- 
nesses; as  technical  specialists  in  the  production  of 
timber,  useable  water,  wildlife,  and  aesthetic  values, 
and  in  the  recreational  use  of  the  forest;  or  as  profes- 
sionals in  other  areas  where  the  conservation  of  natu- 
ral resources  is  a  concern.  Foresters  earning  advanced 
degrees  find  employment  in  academic  work  and  in 
research  conducted  by  public  and  private  agencies. 

The  curriculum,  accredited  by  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters,  provides  a  strong  program  in  the  ba- 
sic knowledge  and  skills  required  of  a  professional 
forester.  Forest  Resource  Management  majors  will 
select  a  minor.  (See  page  53.)  The  curriculum  also 
provides  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  graduate 
study.  The  Department  of  Forest  Resources  offers 
graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science, 
Master  of  Forest  Resources,  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy degrees. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  105  Beg.  General  and  Organic  Chemistry' 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

1  -  FOR  101  Introduction  to  Forestry 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

15 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  IF 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  FOR  221  Wood  Properties  I 

3  -  Elective 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 


FOR  205  Dendrology 
Literature  Requirement' 
Social  Science  Requirement'' 
Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  FOR  206  Forestry  Ecology 

4  -  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics 
3  -  Economics  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 
16 

Forestry  Summer  Camp 

2  -  FOR  251  Forest  Communities 

4  -  FOR  253  Forest  Mensuration 
1  -  FOR  254  Forest  Products 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics' 
3  -  FOR  302  Forest  Biometrics 

3  -  FOR  304  Forest  Resource  Economics 

4  -  FOR  413  Integrated  Forest  Pest  Management 
3  -  FOR  460  Silviculture  I 

3  -  Minor' 
19 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

2  -  FOR  308  Remote  Sensing  and  GIS  in  Forestry 

3  -  FOR  418  Forest  Resource  Valuation 
3  -  FOR  462  Silviculture  II 

3  -  Minor' 

4  -  Elective 
18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  FOR  314  Harvesting  and  Forestry  Products 

2  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  416  Forest  Policy  and  Admin. 

3  -  FOR  417  Forest  Res.  Mgt.  and  Regulation 
6  -  Minor' 

Second  Semester 

2  -  FOR  406  Forest  Watershed  Management 

3  -  FOR  415  Forest  Wildlife  Management 

2  -  FOR  423  Current  Issues  in  Natural  Resources 
2  -  FOR  425  Forest  Resource  Management  Plans 

2  -  FOR  431  Rec.  Resource  Plan,  in  Forest  Mgt. 

3  -  Minor' 


14 

136  Total  Semester  Hours 
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'CH  101  may  be  substituted. 

^May  be  satisfied  by  CH  102  (if  CH  101  is  taken)  or  106  (if 

CH  105  is  taken). 
'ENGL  202,  20^,  204.  205,  206,  207.  208.  209,  or  H2 10. 
*See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Select  ECON  course  from  General  Education  Requirement  F. 
'MTHSC  203,  301,  or  equivalent  may  be  substituted. 
'To  be  selected  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

HORTICULTURE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Horticulture  is  the  art,  science,  and  business  of  ftxid 
crops,  ornamental  plants,  and  turfgrasses  and  their 
production,  utilization,  and  maintenance.  A  strong 
foundation  in  the  basic  sciences  and  humanities  is 
built  on  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  botany, 
physics,  computer  science,  communications,  eco- 
nomics, and  humanities.  Horticulture  as  a  science 
depends  on  disciplines  such  as  plant  pathology, 
plant  physiology,  entomology,  forestry,  agronomy, 
soils,  agricultural  engineering,  and  agricultural  eco- 
nomics. Business  courses  contribute  to  a  well- 
rounded  curriculum.  A  growing  aspect  of  horticul- 
ture involves  the  management  of  enterprises,  from 
production  to  distribution  and  marketing.  Horti- 
culture as  an  art  involves  the  arrangement  of  plants 
in  an  aesthetically  pleasing  fashion. 

Students  begin  professional  development  as  under- 
graduates. An  internship  in  a  horticultural  enterprise 
is  strongly  recommended.  Students  considering 
graduate  school  are  advised  to  take  optional  courses 
in  the  basic  sciences  as  well  as  conduct  an  under- 
graduate research  project.  Those  with  strong  inter- 
ests in  specific  disciplines  may  complete  special  prob- 
lems under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HORT  101  Horticulture 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  205  Plant  Form  and  Function 

1  -  BIOSC  206  Plant  Form  and  Function  Lab. 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  HORT  303  Plant  Materials 
3  -  Business  Requirement" 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

16 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  HORT  304  Annuals  and  Perennials 

3  -  HORT  305  Plant  Propagation 

1  -  HORT  306  Plant  Propagation  Techniques  Lab 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  El' 

14 

Summer 

3 -HORT  271  Internship' or 

3  -  HORT  471  Advanced  Internship' 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  Business  Requirement' 
3  -  Life  Science  Requirement- 
3  -  Physical  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Plant  Protection  Requirement^ 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  401  Plant  Physiolog>^ 

1  -  BIOSC  402  Plant  Physiology  Lab. 

1  -  HORT  409  Seminar 

3  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement^ 

4  -  Physical  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Plant  Protection  Requirement' 

Ts 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement' 
3  -  Life  Science  Requirement- 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement^ 

6  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement' 

6  -  Elective 

15 

127  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requii 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  approved  departmental  list. 

'Internship  must  be  completed  in  one  or  two  semesters.  In- 
ternship may  be  done  fall,  spring,  or  summer  after  complet- 
ing HORT  303.  Prior  approval  is  required,  and  a  2.0  grade- 
point  ratio  is  required  for  registration. 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Microbiology  deals  with  the  study  of  bacteria,  vi- 
ruses, yeasts,  filamentous  fungi,  protozoa,  and  uni- 
cellular algae.  Microbiologists  seek  to  describe  these 
organisms  in  terms  of  their  structures,  functions, 
and  processes  of  reproduction,  growth,  and  death 
at  both  the  cellular  and  molecular  levels.  They  are 
also  concerned  with  their  ecology,  particularly  in 
regard  to  their  pathological  effects  on  man,  and  with 
their  economic  importance. 


The  Microbiology  major  provides  a  thorough  tram- 
ing  in  the  basic  microbiological  skills.  Further,  stu- 
dents receive  instruction  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biiKhemistry,  ail  essential  to  the 
training  of  a  modern  micrtjbiologist.  Students  can 
prepare  for  a  variety  of  careers  through  a  wide  choice 
of  electives.  The  Microbiology  curriculum  with  Mo- 
lecular Biok)gy  Concentration  is  rect)mmended  for 
students  planning  postgraduate  programs.  Micro- 
biology graduates  may  enter  graduate  school  in  mi- 
crobiology, biiKhemistry,  bioengineering,  or  related 
disciplines;  they  may  enter  a  medical  or  dental 
schiKil  or  pursue  a  career  in  one  of  the  many  indus- 
tries or  public  service  departments  dependent  upon 
microbiology.  Some  of  these  are  the  fermentation 
and  drug  industries,  medical  and  public  health  mi- 
crobiology, various  food  industries,  and  agriculture. 

Microbiology  majors  planning  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  a  medical  or  dental  school  should  inform  their 
advisors  immediately  upon  entering  the  program. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I' 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Gimposition  I 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
16 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II' 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

1  -  MICRO  100  Microbes  and  Human  Affairs 
3-4  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
16-17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistry 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  Approved  Requirement'' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4-3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  or 

Science  Requirement* 
17-16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  MICRO  401  Advanced  Bacteriology 
4-3  -  Physics  Requirement' 

6-7  -  Elective 
17 
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Second  Semester 

4  -  MICRO  412  Bacterial  Physiology 

4  -  MICRO  415  Microbial  Genetics 

4  -  Physics  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 

3-4  -  Elective 

18-19 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
14-13  -  Approved  Requirement' 
17-16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MICRO  41 1  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 
12  -  Approved  Requirement' 

16 

1 34  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BIOL  103  may  substitute  for  BIOL  110,  and  BIOL  104  may 
substitute  for  BIOL  111;  the  remaining  1-2  hours  required 
must  be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  hours  in  either 
biological  sciences  or  microbiology. 

-Select  from  MTHSC  108,  301,  or  EX  ST  301.  MTHSC  108 
is  required  for  Microbiology — Molecular  Biology  majors. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205.  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'A  minimum  of  1 5  credits  must  be  selected  from  AVS  458, 
BIOSC  403, 404, 425, 426, 456/457,  MICRO  400, 403, 407, 
410,  413,  (AVS,  BIOSC)  414,  416,  417,  491  (six  credits 
maximum  with  advisor's  approval). 

'Select  from  GEOL  101  or  any  science  course  at  the  sopho- 
more level  or  above,  excluding  microbiology,  with  advisor's 
approval. 

■Select  from  PHYS  207/208  or  122/221/223. 

MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 

See  Microbiology  curriculum  for  Freshman  year. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement" 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistry 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Microbiology  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

1  -  CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

4  -  MICRO  401  Advanced  Bacteriology 

3  -  MICRO  (AVS,  BIOSC)  414  Basic  Immunology 
4-3  -  Physics  Requiremenf* 
2-3  -  Elective 
17 


Second  Semester 

3 -COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
4  -  MICRO  412  Bacterial  Physiology 

3  -  MICRO  41 7  Molecular  Mechanisms  of 

Carcinogenesis  and  Aging 

4  -  Physics  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 

I7 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  423  Principles  of  Biochemistry 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  MICRO  415  Microbial  Genetics 

3  -  MICRO  416  Introductory  Virology 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  432  Biochemistry  of  Metabolism 

4  -  MICRO  41 1  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 

3  -  MICRO  491  Special  Problems  in  Microbiology 
8  -  Elective 


134  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205.  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

■See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'AVS  458,  BIOSC  403, 404, 425, 426, 456/457,  MICRO  400, 

403,407,  410,  or  413. 
-Select  from  PHYS  207/208  or  122/221/223. 

PACKAGING  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Packaging  Sci- 
ence prepares  students  for  careers  in  industries  pro- 
ducing and  utilizing  packages  for  all  types  of  prod- 
ucts. Packaging  is  an  essential  part  of  industrialized 
economies,  protecting,  preserving,  and  helping  to 
market  products.  The  field  of  packaging  is  highly 
competitive  and  highly  innovative,  requiring  an 
ever- increasing  number  of  professional  positions. 

Opportunities  for  employment  include  a  wide  va- 
riety of  career  paths  such  as  manufacturing,  mar- 
keting, sales,  design,  purchasing,  quality  assurance, 
and  customer  services.  Most  career  opportunities 
are  in  positions  requiring  technical  knowledge  com- 
bined with  marketing  and  management  skills. 

The  core  curriculum  assures  graduates  of  having  the 
skills  and  knowledge  required  by  most  entry-level 
packaging  positions.  Emphasis  area  choices  allow 
students  to  select  courses  to  improve  career  prepa- 
ration for  specific  industry  segments.  The  food  pack- 
aging emphasis  area  prepares  students  for  this  tech- 
nically challenging  field;  the  general  packaging 
emphasis  area  allows  students  to  concentrate  in 
other  speciality  areas,  such  as  environmental  sci- 
ence or  graphic  communications. 

Students  changing  majors  to  Packaging  Science  must 
have  at  least  a  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

1  -  PKGSC  101  Packaging  Orientation' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

2  -  PKGSC  102  Intro,  to  Packaging  Science' 
1  -  Elective 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  V 

4  -  PKGSC  202  Packaging  Materials  and  Manuf ' 

3  -  THRD  180  Introduction  to  Technical 

Drawing  and  Computer-Aided  Drafting 
18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  ED  SC  214  Food  Resources  and  Preservation 
4  -  G  C  104  Graphic  Communications  I 

3  -  PKGSC  204  Container  Systems' 

1  -  PKGSC  206  Container  Systems  Lab. 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E-l"* 

Is 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  101  Cooperative  Education' 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  PKGSC  368  Packaging  and  Society 
3  -  PKGSC  404  Mechanical  Properties  of  Packages 
and  Principles  of  Package  Evaluation 

2  -  PKGSC  454  Package  Evaluation  Lab. 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 
3  -  PKGSC  401  Packaging  Machinery 

3  -  PKGSC  440  Packaging  for  Distribution 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

l6 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  PKGSC  464  Rxid  Packaging  Systems 

1  -  PKGSC  466  Food  Packaging  Systems  Lab. 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement* 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PKGSC  416  Appl.  of  Polymers  in  Packaging 

3  -  PKGSC  420  Package  Design  and  Envelopment 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

9  -  Elective 

18 

1 36  Total  Semester  Hours 

'A  C  or  better  is  required  in  this  course  for  graduation. 

'See  advisor. 

'PHYS  122  and  124  may  be  substituted. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Students  are  required  to  complete  at  least  one  1 5-week  pe- 
riod (six  months  preferred)  of  Cooperative  Education. 

'AP  EC  202  or  ECON  211,  and  three  credits  selected  from 
HIST  101,  102,  172,  173,  PO  SC  101,  PSYCH  201,  R  S 
(SOC)401;SOC201,GEOG  101,  103. 

PREPROFESSIONAL 
HEALTH  STUDIES 

Non-degree 

The  health  professions  need  individuals  with  a  di- 
versity of  educational  backgrounds  and  a  wide  va- 
riety of  talents  and  interests.  The  philosophies  of 
education,  the  specific  preprofessional  course  re- 
quirements, the  noncognitive  qualifications  for  en- 
rollment, and  the  systems  of  training  vary  among 
the  professional  health  schools;  but  all  recognize 
the  desirability  of  a  broad  education — a  good  foun- 
dation in  the  natural  sciences,  highly  developed 
communication  skills,  and  a  solid  background  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  absolute 
requirements  for  admission  to  professional  health 
schools  are  limited  to  allow  latitude  for  developing 
individualized  undergraduate  programs  of  study; 
however,  most  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry 
require  16  semester  hours  of  chemistry,  including 
organic  chemistry,  eight  hours  of  biological  sciences, 
eight  hours  of  physics,  and  at  least  one  course  in 
calculus.  These  requirements  should  be  balanced 
with  courses  in  vocabulary  building,  the  humani- 
ties, and  social  sciences.  The  basic  requirements  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  as  many  of  the  courses  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences  as  possible  should 
be  completed  by  the  third  year  so  that  students  will 
be  prepared  to  take  the  Dental  Admission  Test  or 
the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  prior  to  ap- 
plying to  a  professional  school. 

Undergraduates  may  also  prepare  to  study  optom- 
etry, podiatry,  and  other  health  professions.  While 
the  basic  requirements  for  these  professional  schools 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  for  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  dentistry,  specific  requirements  for  indi- 
vidual schools  in  these  professions  vary  somewhat; 
consequently,  interested  students  are  advised  to 
consult  with  the  chief  health  professionals  advisor. 


At  Clemson,  rather  than  having  a  separate,  orga- 
nized preprofessional  health  study  program,  students 
are  allowed  to  major  in  any  curriculum,  as  long  as 
the  basic  entrance  requirements  of  the  professional 
health  schcxil  are  fulfilled.  These  sch(X)ls  arc  not  as 
concerned  about  a  student's  majot  as  they  arc  about 
academic  performance  whichever  curriculum  the 
student  chooses.  Professional  health  schools  have 
neither  preferences  nor  prejudices  concerning  any 
curriculum,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  their 
entering  students  represent  a  broad  .spectrum  of  cur- 
ricula. The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  student's  do- 
ing well  in  the  curriculum  chosen,  and  this  becomes 
critical  as  competition  increases  for  the  limited  num- 
ber of  places  available  in  professional  health  schix)ls. 

PREPHARMACY 

Prepharmacy  is  a  two-year  program  requiring  a 
minimum  of  68  semester  hours.  Upon  completion 
of  the  curriculum,  students  will  be  eligible  to  apply 
to  a  college  of  pharmacy,  usually  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  or  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  The  degree  in  Pharmacy  is  awarded  by 
the  institution  attended.  It  is  important  for  students 
to  work  closely  with  their  advisor  as  there  are  varia- 
tions in  courses  required  by  the  pharmacy  schools. 

For  financial  aid  purposes,  students  in  the  Prephar- 
macy program  are  considered  to  be  enrolled  in  a  de- 
gree-seeking program. 

First  Year 

First  Semester 


BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

CH  101  General  Chemistry 

ENGL  101  Composition  1 

MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability'  or 

3  -  HIST  365  English  Culnjral  History- 

PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I  oi 

3_-  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis 

17-18 

Second  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology  or 

3-4  -  Physiology  Requirement' 
4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement  or 

3  -  Liberal  Arts  Requirement^ 

17-19 


Second  Semester 

3  -  (JH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Q»mmunication 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  or 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement  or 

3  -  Liberal  Arts  Requirement' 
17-18 

68-72  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Chemistry  requires  proficiency  in  algebra;  physics  requires  prcv 
ficicncy  in  trigonometry.  Entering  freshmen  must  present  a 
satisfactory  score  on  the  Clemson  Machenutics  Placement 
Test  or  register  in  the  first  semester  in  MTHSC  lOV 

•The  Medical  Unjversiry  of  South  Carolina  requires  a  math 
course.  The  University  of  South  Carolina  requires  a  history 
course.  To  be  eligible  for  both  professional  schools,  rhe  cixirse 
n(n  taken  this  semester  must  be  taken  during  a  summer  teim. 

The  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina  requires  MICRO 
305.  The  University  of  South  Carolina  requires  a  physiology 
course.  To  be  eligible  for  both  professional  schools,  the  course 
not  taken  this  semester  must  be  taken  during  a  summer  term 

'See  advisor. 

^TTie  University  of  South  Carolina  requires  credit  for  rwo  se- 
mesters of  a  foreign  language  or  exemption  by  examination 
Students  exempting  the  foreign  language  must  take  a  lib- 
eral arts  requirement.  Eirher  the  foreign  language  or  the  lib- 
eral arts  requirement  meets  the  Medical  Universiry  of  South 
Carolina  requirement. 

PREREHABILITATION 
SCIENCES 

Prerehabilitation  Sciences  includes  concentrations 
in  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  physician 
assistant,  and  allied  health  areas.  This  curriculum 
is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  reha- 
bilitation medicine  programs  at  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  and  other  professional 
schools.  This  program  requires  a  minimum  of  68- 
90  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  coursework  de- 
pending on  the  concentration.  In  addition,  students 
must  apply  to  a  professional  school  for  acceptance 
into  its  program. 

Because  preparation  of  some  of  the  concentrations 
requires  three  years,  students  are  advised  to  select  a 
major  with  similar  requirements  after  consultation 
with  the  Prerehabilitation  Sciences  advisor.  The  fol- 
lowing curriculum  fulfills  the  general  requirements 
for  those  fields,  requiring  only  two  years  of  prerequi- 
sites. The  Prephysical  Therapy  and  Preoccupational 
Therapy  concentrations  require  an  additional  year 
of  electives.  These  electives  should  be  chosen  after 
consultation  with  the  advisor.  Professional  schools 
may  change  their  requirements  at  any  time,  .so  it  is 
imperative  that  students  in  this  major  stay  in  close 
contact  with  their  advisor. 

For  financial  aid  purposes,  students  in  the  Prerehabili- 
tation Sciences  program  are  considered  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  degree-seeking  program. 

First  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biolog>'  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3 -ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3-4  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

17-18 
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Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  '  Humanities  Requirement^ 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

T? 

Second  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 
4  '  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  '  PSYCH  340  Lifespan  Developmental  Psych. 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication 
3  '  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  HIST  365  English  Cultural  History 
4_-  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
17 

Third  Year^ 

68-90  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor.  Two  courses  selected  from  MTHSC  102  or  106 
and  EX  ST  30 1  or  MTHSC  30 1 .  To  register  for  MTHSC  1 02 
or  106,  entering  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  score  on 
the  Ciemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  register  in  the 
first  semester  for  MTHSC  103. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

^Currently  only  the  Prephysicai  Therapy  and  Preoccupational 
Therapy  concentrations  require  a  third  year.  Although  any 
credit  course  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  third  year, 
students  are  advised  to  select  courses  in  consultation  with 
the  advisor  to  satisfy  General  Education  Requii 


PREVETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Under  a  regional  plan,  the  South  Carolina  Prevet- 
erinary  Advisory  Committee  coordinates  a  program 
for  South  Carolina  residents  who  are  interested  in 
pursuing  careers  in  veterinary  medicine.  South 
Carolina  residents  attending  any  college  or  univer- 
sity may  apply  through  the  Veterinary  Medical  Col- 
lege Application  Service  (VMCAS)  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Currently  the  University  of  Georgia  admits  up  to 
1 7  students  each  year  through  arrangements  with 
the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board.  The  State 
of  South  Carolina  also  has  a  contract  with  Tuskegee 
University  to  admit  up  to  four  South  Carolina  resi- 
dents. Application  must  be  made  directly  to 
Tuskegee  University. 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  a  college 
of  veterinary  medicine  generally  include  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  prescribed  courses  in  a  well- 
rounded  undergraduate  degree  program.  Specific  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  include  the  fol- 
lowing undergraduate  courses:  six  credits  of  English, 
14  credits  of  humanities  and  social  studies,  eight  of 
physics,  eight  of  general  biology,  eight  credits  of  ad- 
vanced biology,  three  credits  of  biochemistry  and 
16  credits  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry. 


(Chemistry  and  physics  courses  must  be  at  the  pre- 
medical  level;  they  may  not  be  survey  courses.) 

To  be  in  the  best  competitive  position,  applicants 
should  complete  courses  in  animal  agriculture,  ge- 
netics, nutrition,  biochemistry,  and  advanced  biol- 
ogy. Considerations  for  selection  are  character, 
scholastic  achievement,  personality,  experience 
with  large  and  small  animals,  general  knowledge, 
and  motivation.  In  the  past,  competition  has  been 
keen,  and  only  those  applicants  who  have  shown 
exceptional  ability  have  been  admitted.  Specific 
considerations  may  include  a  minimal  grade-point 
average  and  completion  of  standardized  tests  such 
as  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and  the  Vet- 
erinary College  Admission  Test. 

Since  out-of-state  students  attending  Ciemson  are 
ineligible  to  apply  to  the  University  of  Georgia  or 
Tuskegee  University  under  the  South  Carolina  quota, 
they  should  contact  the  college(s)  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine to  which  they  plan  to  apply.  They  may  apply  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  for  at-large  admission. 

Veterinary  schools  accept  students  with  a  broad  range 
of  academic  backgrounds;  therefore,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  beginning  university  student  select 
any  undergraduate  major  and  simultaneously  com- 
plete the  courses  required  for  veterinary  school  en- 
trance and  those  required  for  completion  of  a  BS  or 
BA  degree.  For  students  selecting  Animal  and  Vet- 
erinary Sciences  or  Biological  Sciences  at  Ciemson 
University,  the  basic  curricula  have  been  designed 
to  accommodate  Georgia's  entrance  requirements. 
Further  information  is  available  from  the  Department 
of  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  at  864-656-3427. 

TURFGRASS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

TTie  Turfgrass  program,  for  students  interested  in 
careers  in  the  rapidly  growing  turfgrass  industry, 
specifies  courses  in  turfgrass  management,  pathol- 
ogy of  turf  and  ornamental  plants,  agricultural 
mechanization,  personnel  management,  soil  fertil- 
ity, soil  microbiology,  weed  control,  and  park  and 
recreation  management.  Graduates  pursue  careers 
in  professional  lawn  care;  maintenance  of  parks, 
athletic  fields,  and  golf  courses;  production  and  sale 
of  seed,  sod,  supplies,  and  equipment;  or  techni- 
cians for  businesses  or  government  agencies. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HORT  101  Horticulture 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  205  Plant  Form  and  Function 

1  -  BIOSC  206  Plant  Form  and  Function  Lab. 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  HORT  212  Introduction  to  Turfgrass  Culture 

1  -  HORT  213  Turfgrass  Culture  Lab. 

3  -  HORT  303  Plant  Materials 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
H 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  Business  Requirement^ 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
16 

Summer 

3  -  HORT  271  Internship'  or 

3  -  HORT  471  Advanced  Internship' 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  Physical  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Plant  Protection  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  401  Plant  Physiology 

1  -  BIOSC  402  Plant  Physiology  Lab. 

3  -  Business  Requirement^ 

3  -  Life  Science  Requirement^ 

4  -  Physical  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Plant  Protection  Requirement^ 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HORT  412  Turfgrass  Management 

6  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement^ 

4  -  Life  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Soils  Requirement^ 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HORT  420  Contemporary  Issues  in  Turfgrass 

Science  and  Management 
3  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement^ 
3  -  Soils  Requirement' 
6  -  Elective 
15 
127  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

•See  advisor. 

'Internship  must  be  completed  in  one  or  two  semesters.  In- 
ternship may  be  done  tall,  spring,  or  summer  after  complet- 
ing HORT  212/213.  Prior  approval  is  required,  and  a  2.0 
grade-point  ratio  is  required  for  registration. 
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MINORS 

Following  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences.  Students  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the 
acquire  a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree  program. 


field , 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

African  American  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

Anthropology 

Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology 

Beef  Cattle  Production — not  open  to  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

ma/ors 
Biochemistry 
Bioengineering 
Biological  Sciences 
Business  Administration 
Chemistry 
Cluster 

Communication  Studies 
Communications 
Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 
Early  Interventionist 
East  Asian  Studies 
Economics 
Education 
English 
Entomology 
Entrepreneurship 
Environmental  Engineering 
Environmental  Science  and  Policy 
Film  Studies 
Financial  Management 
Fine  Arts 
Food  Science 
Forest  Products 
Forest  Resource  Management 
Geography 


Geology 

Great  Works 

Health  Science 

History 

Horse  Production — not  open  to  Arumal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  ma/ors 

Horticulture — not  open  to  Turfgrass  majors 

Human  Resource  Management 

International  Politics 

Legal  Studies 

Management 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Microbiology 

Military  Leadership 

Modem  Languages 

Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

Operations  Management 

Packaging  Science 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Poultry  Science — not  open  to  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  majors 

Psychology 

Public  Policy 

Religion 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

Screenwriting 

Sociology 

Spanish- American  Area  Studies 

Textiles 

Theatre 

Turfgrass — not  open  to  Horticulture  majors 

Urban  Forestry 

Women's  Studies 

Writing 


See  pages  35-38  for  details. 
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COLLEGE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 
ARTS,  AND 
HUMANITIES 


The  collaboration  of  Architecture  (Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, Construction  Science  and  Management, 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  and  Architecture) 
with  Arts  (Visual  Arts  and  Performing  Arts)  and 
the  Humanities  (Communication  Studies,  English, 
History,  Languages,  Philosophy  and  Religion)  pro- 
duces a  remarkably  rich  environment  for  study.  The 
mixture  of  core  disciplines  with  applied  professsions/ 
disciplines  in  the  College  provides  both  depth  and 
breadth  in  learning.  This  structure  affords  students 
and  faculty  with  skills  that  address  the  complex  and 
interconnected  challenges  of  the  future,  where  it  is 
no  longer  possible  for  these  problems  to  be  solved 
in  a  single  discipline  or  profession.  It  is  through  the 
connections  and  communication  between  special- 
ized knowledge  areas  that  significant  cultural 
progress  will  be  made.  These  kinds  of  thoughts  and 
actions  form  a  fundamental  part  of  the  College  of 
Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities. 

To  illustrate  these  ideas,  consider  the  diversity  of 
communication  skills  practiced  and  taught  in  the 
College.  Students  learn  graphic  and  artistic  com- 
munication, technical  communication  with  com- 
puters, spoken  communication,  and  communica- 
tion through  the  written  word.  Each  skill  is  vital  to 
a  successful  student,  and  it  is  the  collaboration  be- 
tween these  forms  of  communication  that  prepares 
students  for  the  complex  challenges  of  the  future. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  AND 
BUILDING  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Architecture  degree  is  the 
preprofessional  preparation  for  two  years  of  gradu- 
ate study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Architecture  de- 
gree, which  is  the  fully  accredited  professional  de- 
gree in  the  field.  The  accredited  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Construction  Science  and  Management 
program  prepares  students  for  careers  as  professional 
managers  in  the  construction  industry.  A  graduate 
program  is  also  offered  leading  to  the  Master  of  Con- 
struction Science  and  Management.  The  Visual 
Arts  program  offers  professional  study  in  the  studio 
visual  arts  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  de- 
gree. A  graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Fine  Arts  is  also  offered.  The  accredited  five-year 
Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree  program 
prepares  students  for  careers  as  professional  land- 
scape architects.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Produc- 
tion Studies  in  Performing  Arts  is  a  distinctive  de- 
gree program  that  combines  practical  hands-on 
experiences  in  performing  arts  production  technolo- 
gies with  classes  in  music  and  theatre  performance, 
history,  and  theory.  A  graduate  program  in  City  and 
Regional  Planning  is  housed  within  the  school  and 
accepts  graduates  from  a  variety  of  baccalaureate 
programs  and  prepares  them  for  careers  in  both 
public  and  private  sector  planning  through  its  Mas- 
ter of  City  and  Regional  Planning  degree. 


In  addition  to  the  facilities  housed  on  the  Clem- 
son  campus,  the  College  offers  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  two  off-campus  sites.  The  center 
at  the  College  of  Charleston  is  available  to  third- 
and  fourth-year  architecture  and  fourth-year  land- 
scape architecture  students  for  a  semester's  study 
while  earning  credit  from  both  Clemson  Univer- 
sity and  the  College  of  Charleston.  The  Charles  E. 
Daniel  Center  for  Building  Research  and  Urban 
Studies  in  Genoa,  Italy,  provides  graduate  students 
and  upper  division  undergraduates  in  the  above 
mentioned  programs  a  semester's  residence  in  an 
intensive  program  of  study  and  travel  while  earn- 
ing full  credit  toward  their  degrees. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Admission  to  degree  programs  in  the  School  of  De- 
sign and  Building  and  the  School  of  the  Arts  is  based 
on  academic  performance  and  is  limited  based  on 
space  availability  in  the  various  programs.  Students 
seeking  admission  are  advised  to  apply  to  the  Ad- 
missions Office  early  in  the  fall  of  their  senior  year 
in  high  school.  They  are  also  encouraged  to  visit  the 
school  during  their  senior  year.  Faculty  are  available 
to  meet  with  them  and  their  parents  informally  and 
answer  questions  and  discuss  individual  programs  in 
more  detail.  Prospective  students  may  schedule  ap- 
pointments by  calling  the  individual  department. 

Change  of  Major 

When  space  is  available,  a  student  may  change  ma- 
jors to  one  of  the  degree  programs  in  the  School  of 
Design  and  Building  with  a  2.5  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio,  at  least  30  credit  hours  earned,  and  de- 
sign aptitude  evidenced  by  a  portfolio  review  (in 
the  case  of  the  Architecture  discipline)  or  by  ap- 
proval of  the  department  chair. 

Advancement  in  Architecture 

Students  enrolled  in  second-,  third-,  or  fourth-year 
design  studios  and  theory  courses  must  attain  at  least 
a  2.0  grade-point  ratio  in  each  year  level  (by  re- 
peating one  or  both  semesters,  if  necessary)  to 
qualify  for  advancement  to  the  next  year  level  or, 
in  the  case  of  fourth-year  Architecture  studios,  to 
qualify  for  the  Architecture  degree,  or  in  Landscape 
Architecture  at  the  fifth  year  to  qualify  for  the  Bach- 
elor of  Landscape  Architecture  degree. 

SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  Commu- 
nication Studies,  English,  History,  Language  and 
International  Trade,  Modem  Languages,  and  Phi- 
losophy. 

To  achieve  depth  as  well  as  breadth  in  their  educa- 
tional experiences,  students  majoring  in  Commu- 
nication Studies,  English,  History,  Modem  Lan- 
guages, or  Philosophy  complete  at  least  24  semes- 
ter hours  from  courses  above  the  sophomore  level. 
As  soon  as  feasible  and  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year,  students  in  these  fields  also 
select  a  minor,  consisting  of  at  least  15  additional 
semester  hours.  Courses  satisfying  the  major  may 
not  also  be  included  in  the  minor.  A  second  major 
(a  double  major)  may  substitute  for  the  minor,  pro- 
vided all  requirements  are  fulfilled  for  each  major. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Communication  Studies, 
English,  History,  Modem  Languages,  and  Philoso- 
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phy  requires  130  total  semester  credits;  Language 
and  International  Trade  requires  129-137,  depend- 
ing on  the  concentration.  Of  these,  at  least  1 2  cred- 
its must  be  earned  in  humanities  courses  numbered 
300orhigher(AAH210,MUSIC210andTHEA 
210  excepted).  All  majors  in  the  Sch(X)l  of  Humani- 
ties (with  the  exception  of  English  majors)  must 
earn  12  credits  in  social  science  courses  numbered 
300  or  higher.  English  majors  must  earn  at  least  six 
credits  in  this  category.  The  humanities  for  this  pur- 
pose are  considered  to  include  art  and  architectural 
history,  communication  studies  (except  362  and 
364),  English  (except  304, 312,  314, 316,  331, 333, 
334, 335, 485, 490, 495),  languages,  music,  philoso- 
phy, religion,  theatre  (except  377,  487,  and  497), 
and  women's  studies,  as  well  as  courses  entitled  hu- 
manities. The  social  sciences  for  this  purpose  are 
considered  to  include  agricultural  and  applied  eco- 
nomics, anthropology,  economics,  geography,  his- 
tory, political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology. 
The  foreign  language  requirement  in  humanities  is 
a  proficiency  requirement.  Students  must  complete 
through  202  in  Chinese,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Latin,  Portuguese,  Russian,  or  Spanish. 

Students  enrolled  in  degree  programs  offered  in  the 
humanities  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  may  elect  education  courses  required  for 
teaching  certificates  by  the  South  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Education.  Such  courses  are  to  be 
approved  by  their  own  department  advisors. 

Students  may  transfer  into  the  Undeclared  category 
in  the  Humanities  only  if  they  have  completed  45 
or  fewer  credit  hours. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Architects  have  a  creative  responsibility  of  design- 
ing the  buildings  which  shape  our  physical  envi- 
ronment. To  understand  the  humanistic,  economic, 
and  technological  nature  of  environmental  prob- 
lems, students  must  have  a  sound  general  educa- 
tion. Subsequent  professional  education  must  be 
preparation  for  a  life  of  continuing  change  in  which 
the  problems  to  be  solved  will  be  large  and  small, 
for  every  sort  of  function,  in  every  type  of  climate, 
and  for  every  condition  of  budget. 

Architectural  RegistrationA^icensure 

Most  states  require  that  an  individual  intending  to 
become  an  architect  hold  an  accredited  degree. 
There  are  two  types  of  degrees  that  are  accredited 
by  the  National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board: 
( 1 )  the  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  which  requires  a 
minimum  of  five  years  of  study,  and  (2)  the  Master 
of  Architecture,  which  requires  a  minimum  of  three 
years  of  study  following  an  unrelated  bachelor's 
degree  or  two  years  following  a  related  preprofes- 
sional bachelor's  degree.  The  professional  degrees 
are  structured  to  educate  those  who  aspire  to  regis- 
trar ion/licensure  as  architects. 

The  four-year  preprofessional  degree,  where  offered, 
is  not  accredited  by  NAAB;  it  is  useful  for  those 
wishing  a  foundation  in  the  field  of  architecture,  as 
preparation  for  either  continued  education  in  a  pro- 
fessional degree  program,  or  for  employment  op- 
tions in  architecturally  related  areas. 
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Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  ARC:H  151  Colhikmuive  Studio  I 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Retiuirement 

li 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ARCH  152  Collaborative  Studio  II 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
1  -  Elective 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  1 

4  -  ARCH  251  Collaborative  Studio  111 

3  -  ENGL  207  Survey  of  World  Literature  1 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  II 

4  -  ARCH  252  Collaborative  Studio  IV 

3  -  ENGL  208  Survey  of  World  Literature  II 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

n 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  ARCH  351  Architecture  Studio  I 

3 -CSM  201  Structures  I 

3  -  History  and  Theory  Requirement' 

3  -  Technology  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor 

18 

Second  Semester 

6  -  ARCH  352  Architecture  Studio  II 

3  -  C  S  M  202  Structures  II 

3  -  History  and  Theory  Requirement' 

3  -  Technology  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  ARCH  451  Architecture  Studio  111 
3  -  C  S  M  304  Environmental  Systems  I 
3  -  Humanities  Seminar' 
3  -  Minor 
3  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

6  -  ARCH  452  Architecture  Studio  IV 

6  -  Minor 

6  -  Elective 

18 

141  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor. 


COMMUNICATION 
STUDIES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Communication  Studies 
is  designed  to  provide  a  thoroughly  integrated  yet 
individual  degree  prt>gram  that  will  prepare  students 
for  careers  in  business,  government,  and  public  sec- 
tors. In  addition,  the  program  provides  a  founda- 
tion for  graduates  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced 
degrees  in  the  humanities,  scKial  sciences,  business, 
and  law.  Communication  Studies  examines  com- 
munication in  a  variety  of  contexts.  Students  will 
select  an  emphasis  area  that  is  germane  to  individual 
career  interests:  Organizational  Studies,  Media 
Studies,  or  Relational/Cultural  Studies. 

Students  may  change  majors  into  the  Communi- 
cation Studies  program  based  on  approval  of  a  com- 
mittee of  faculty  from  the  Department  of  Commu- 
nication Studies.  The  deadline  for  applying  for  a 
change  of  major  during  the  fall  semester  is  Septem- 
ber 1 5,  with  decisions  made  by  October  1 .  For  spring 
semester  changes  of  major,  the  deadline  is  Febru- 
ary 15,  with  decisions  made  by  March  1.  The  De- 
partment of  Communication  Studies  accepts  a 
maximum  of  30  changes  of  major  per  year.  To  qualify 
for  acceptance,  applicants  should  have  completed 
the  following  courses  prior  to  the  semester  of  ap- 
plication: ENGL  101  and  102,  HIST  172  or  173, 
one  of  the  mathematical  sciences  requirements',  the 
computer  skills  requirement",  and  COMM  201 
(with  a  C  or  better).  Students  requesting  a  transfer 
into  the  Communication  Studies  program  with 
fewer  than  50  hours  must  have  a  grade-point  ratio 
of  2.3  or  higher;  students  with  50  hours  or  more 
must  have  a  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  or  higher.  An 
application  form  and  a  3-5 -page  writing  sample  are 
also  required.  Detailed  information  is  available  from 
the  Communication  Studies  Department,  408 
Strode  Tower. 


'See  General  Edi 
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COMM  250  or  251  is  required  of  all  Communica- 
tion Studies  majors. 

I.  Core  Courses  (15  hours) 

COMM  201,  301,  310,  360  or  361,  495 

II.  Emphasis  Areas  (12  hours) 

Organizational  Studies — COMM  364, 464,  and 
two  courses  from  COMM  340,  362,  460. 

Media  Studies— COMM  302,  365,  and  two 
courses  from  COMM  300,  320,  ENGL  357. 

Relational/Cultural  Studies— COMM  348, 480, 
and  two  courses  from  COMM  330,  350,  455. 

III.  General  Requirements  (9  hours) 

Any  300-  or  400-level  communication  studies 
course.  Additional  courses  taken  under  an  em- 
phasis area  may  also  be  used  to  fulfill  this  re- 
quirement. 

36  total  hours 

Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement  ( 1 2  hours) 

Electives  as  needed  to  complete  130  hours 
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Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ENGL  101  Qimposition  I 

^  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
I? 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

6  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
3  -  Literature  Requirement" 
6  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

1  -  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

15  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
12  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Elective 

T? 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

•ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
'See  advisor. 
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CONSTRUCTION  SCIENCE 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

As  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  construction  offers 
unlimited  opportunities  to  highly  motivated  and  pro- 
fessionally educated  men  and  women.  Future  profes- 
sionals must  be  skilled  in  managing  people,  equip- 
ment, and  capital,  coupled  with  a  grasp  of  construc- 
tion materials  and  methods  and  the  complex  tech- 
nologies of  modem  construction.  The  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Construction  Science  and  Management 
curriculum  is  the  basis  for  a  career  in  construction  or 
as  a  developer  or  building  management  specialist. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture 
3  -  ARCH  201  Introduction  to  Architecture 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I' 
4j  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  100  Introduction  to  Construction 

Science  and  Management 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I' 
4_-  PHYS  208  General  Physics  11 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  221  Surveying  for  Soil  and  Water  Res. 

3  -  C  S  M  201  Structures  I 

3  -  C  S  M  203  Materials  and  Methods  of  Const.  I 
3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  C  S  M  202  Stmctures  II 

3  -  C  S  M  204  Contract  Documents 

3  -  C  S  M  205  Materials  and  Methods  of  Const.  II 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  301  Structures  III 
3  -  C  S  M  303  Soils  and  Foundations 
3  -  C  S  M  304  Environmental  Systems  I 
3  -  C  S  M  351  Construction  Estimating 
3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  Elective 

Is 


Second  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  305  Environmental  Systems  II 
3  -  C  S  M  352  Construction  Scheduling 
3  -  C  S  M  353  Construction  Estimating  II 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 
3  -  Elective 
18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  41 1  Safety  in  Building  Construction 
3  -  C  S  M  453  Construction  Project  Management 
3  -  C  S  M  461  Construction  Economics  Seminar 
6  -  Major  Requirement^ 
15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  C  S  M  454  Construction  Capstone 

0  -  C  S  M  491  CSM  Internship  and  Examination 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

134  Total  Semester  Hours 

'The  sequence  MTHSC  101 ,  102,  and  203  may  be  substituted. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'Select  from  approved  deparrmental  list  or  as  approved  in  writ- 
ing by  advisor  and  department  chair.  Note:  Six  credit  hours 
must  be  in  business. 

Notes : 

1 .  ENGL  101  and  102  must  be  completed  in  the  freshman  year 

2.  A  minimum  of  800  hours  of  construction  experience  will 


be  required  prior  to  graduation. 

ENGLISH 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  purposes  of  a  major  in  English  are  to  help  stu- 
dents acquire  an  understanding  of  our  literary  heri- 
tage; develop  an  appreciation  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  modes  of  literary  expression,  research, 
and  criticism;  improve  the  ability  to  write  effectively 
and  intelligently;  gain  insights  into  literature  as  a 
humane  study;  and  prepare  for  advanced  work  in 
English  language,  literature,  and  related  disciplines. 

The  program  of  study  consists  of  courses  stipulated 
in  the  map  below,'  which  includes  3 1  semester  hours 
of  English,  arranged  as  follows: 

Group  1— Seven  credits  from  ENGL  1 90, 3 1 0,  and 

411  or  412. 
Group  II— Three  credits  from  ENGL  405, 407, 408, 

409,410,412,413,414. 
Group  III— Three  credits  from  ENGL  406,  415, 

416,417,418. 
Group  IV — Three  credits  from  ENGL  422,  423, 

424,  425. 
Group  V— Three  credits  from  ENGL  400, 401, 435, 

436,  440,  (COMM)  491,  (COMM)  492. 
Group  VI— Three  credits  from  ENGL  335,  380, 

(HUM)  456,  482,  483. 
Group  VII— Three  cedits  from  ENGL  312,  331, 

345,  346,  348. 
Group  VIII — Six  additional  credits  from  300-  and 

400-level  courses,  at  least  three  credits 

from  the  400  level. 

Three  400-level  credits  must  be  from  the  depart- 
ment's variable  list  of  "Senior  Seminar"  offerings. 
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Proficiency  in  composition  is  required  of  all  English 
majors  and  minors.  Those  with  writing  problems  must 
overcome  them  in  the  Writing  Laboratory. 

Electives  are  added  as  necessary  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum number  of  1 30  hours  required  for  graduation. 

*No  course  may  be  used  to  satisfy  both  major  and  minor  re- 
quirements. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ENGL  190  The  Study  of  English 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement'' 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  310  Writing  About  Literature 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

6  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Philosophy/Religion  Requirement' 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  History  Requirement^ 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 
6  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  496  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement* 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

6  -  Elective 

15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 
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'The equivalent  of  two  years  (through  202)  in  the  same  for- 
eign language  is  required. 

'See  advisor. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'CPSC101,IlI,120.or210. 

'A  A  H  101.  210,  ENGL  557,  HUM  301,  302,  306,  MUSIC 
210,311, 415,416,  or  THEA210. 

•Select  from  ENGL  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  H210. 

'PHIL  101,  102,  103,  REL  101,  or  102. 

'Select  any  300-  or  400-level  social  science  class. 

HISTORY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  recommended  program  consists  of  the  required 
courses  in  the  basic  curriculum,  plus  GEOG  103  or 
306  (with  consent  of  instructor)  and  30  additional 
credits  in  history.  These  additional  credits  must 
include  two  courses  at  the  400  level,  one  of  which 
must  be  HIST  490,  and  at  least  one  course  each  at 
the  300  or  400  level  in  United  States,  European, 
African,  Asian,  or  Latin  American  history.  Con- 
sult advisor  for  a  detailed  list.  Additional  electives 
are  added  as  needed  to  meet  the  minimum  of  1 30 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Pre-law  students  majoring  in  History  should  con- 
sult the  departmental  advisor  for  a  recommended 
program. 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement^ 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement^ 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 
18 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement^ 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

15 


Second  Semester 

12  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement- 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement^ 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

6  -  Elective 

T? 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  may  pursue  alternate  sequences  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: MTHSC  101  and  106  or  203;  102  and  207;  or  106  and 
108,207,301. 

•See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

*See  advisor. 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

As  practicing  design  professionals,  landscape  archi- 
tects base  their  land  area  design  plans  on  very  highly 
developed  design  standards  and  a  keen  awareness 
of  the  environmental  and  cultural  context  of  the 
site.  Landscape  architects  are  active  in  the  design 
of  regional  and  city  plans,  urban  designs,  urban  pla- 
zas, city  parks  and  playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  ma- 
rinas, and  other  recreational  areas.  They  design 
housing  areas  of  all  types,  industrial  and  office  parks, 
medical  and  academic  campuses,  parkways  and  bike 
ways,  courtyards  and  backyards. 

To  succeed  in  landscape  architecture,  individuals 
must  first  enjoy  creating  something  new  or  recreat- 
ing something  old.  They  must  also  see  the  study  of 
landscape  architecture  as  a  way  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment through  an  enlightened  application  of 
design  on  the  land. 

The  five-year  program  leads  to  the  professional  de- 
gree, Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Students 
can  use  the  professional  support  course  requirement 
to  tailor  the  degree  to  an  area  of  specialization  such 
as  construction,  architecture,  horticulture,  business, 
city  and  regional  planning,  etc.  Seniors  who  have 
been  accepted  into  Clemson's  graduate  program  in 
City  and  Regional  Planning  may  fulfill  the  Profes- 
sional Support  Requirement  with  C  R  P  courses, 
which  will  also  count  toward  the  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  Degree. 
Following  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  degree,  most  states  require  a  two-  or 
three-year  work  experience  before  taking  the  pro- 
fessional license  examination. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

-  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 

-  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology' 

-  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab.' 
-LARCH  151  Basic  Design  I 

-  LARCH  153  Landscape  Arch,  l^sign  Theory  I 

-  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis^ 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics^ 

3  -  GEOL  112  Earth  Resources' 

1  -  GEOL  114  Earth  Rest)urces  Lab.' 

3 -LARCH  152  Basic  Design  II 

1  -  LARCH  154  Landscape  Arch.  Des.  Theory  II 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 

li 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  I 

3  -  GEOG  305  Cultural  Geography 

6 -LARCH  251  Basic  Design  111 

3  -  Art  Requirement* 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  II 

3  -  AG  M  301  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

6  -  LARCH  252  Basic  Design  IV 

3  -  LARCH  262  Landscape  Arch.  Technology  1 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

18 

Maymester 

3  -  Off  Campus  Travel  Requirement' 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  416  History  of  Landscape  Architecture 

2  -  B  E  221  Surveying  for  Soil  and  Water  Res. 

3  -  HORT  303  Plant  Materials 

6  -  LARCH  351  Landscape  Arch.  Design  Studio  I 
^-  LARCH  362  Undscape  Arch.  Technology  II 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HORT  101  Horticulture 

4  -  HORT  46 1  Problems  in  Landscape  Design 
6  -  LARCH  352  Landscape  Arch.  Design  II 

3  -  Computer-Aided  Design  Requirement* 

16 
Summer 

1  -  LARCH  293  Field  Studies  Internship  or 
1  -  LARCH  493  Prof.  Office  Internship" 

Senior  Year* 

First  Semester 

6  -  LARCH  451  Landscape  Arch.  Design  111 

3  -  LARCH  462  Landscape  Arch.  Technology  III 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

3  -  Elective 

H 
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Second  Semester 

6  -  LARCH  452  Landscape  Arch.  Design  IV 
3  -  LARCH  581  Landscape  Arch.  Prof.  Practice 
6  -  Elective 
15 

Summer 

1  '  LARCH  293  Field  Studies  Internship  or 
1  '  LARCH  493  Prof.  Office  Internship' 

Professional  Year' 

First  Semester 

15  -  Professional  Support  Requirement^ 
15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  LARCH  552  Landscape  Arch.  Design  VI 

7  -  Professional  Support  Requirement^ 
13 

167  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BIOL  101/102, 103/104,  or  PHYS  207/208  may  be  substituted. 

-MTHSC  106  may  substitute  for  MTHSC  102.  MTHSC  301 
may  substitute  fot  EX  ST  301 . 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

■•Any  200- level  ART  coutse. 

^Select  from  approved  departmental  list  or  as  approved  in  writ- 
ing by  advisor  and  department  chair. 

'ARCH  426,  427,  428,  LARCH  428,  C  R  P  440,  or  other 
computer-aided  design  course  as  approved. 

'Up  to  six  credit  hours  of  LARCH  293  or  493  may  be  sched- 
uled during  summer  sessions. 

'Exceptional  students  may  be  permitted  to  spend  the  spring 
semester  at  the  Architecture  Center  in  Charleston. 

'Exceptional  students  may  be  permitted  to  spend  the  fall  se- 
mester at  the  Daniel  Center  in  Genoa,  Italy,  or  Barcelona, 
Spain. 

LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  in  Language  and  In- 
ternational Trade  expects  students  to  acquire  com- 
municative competence  in  the  foreign  language;  a 
familiarity  with  specific  peoples,  cultures,  litera- 
tures, and  business  environments;  and  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  to  pursue  graduate  studies  or  careers 
in  business. 

The  Language  and  International  Trade  program  com- 
bines foreign  languages  and  international  trade.  Stu- 
dents choose  one  language  concentration  (Chinese, 
French,  German,  Japanese,  or  Spanish)  and  one  pro- 
fessional option  (Applied  International  Economics, 
International  Trade,  Textiles,  or  Tourism). 

A  summer  internship  between  the  junior  and  se- 
nior years  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  apply 
classroom  learning  to  a  business/industrial  work  en- 
vironment. Language  and  International  Trade  ma- 
jors are  also  encouraged  to  participate  in  Study 
Abroad  programs  to  increase  language  proficiency. 

The  language  component  emphasizes  speaking  and 
writing  skills,  culture,  civilization,  and  business/tech- 
nical languages.  The  professional  component  empha- 
sizes international  marketing  in  areas  important  to 
the  economy  of  the  state  and  the  nation. 


In  addition  to  the  curriculum  requirements  outlined 
below,  students  will  be  required,  as  a  condition  of 
graduation,  to  pass  a  noncredit  examination  to  de- 
termine their  language  competency.  The  examina- 
tion will  be  taken  in  the  student's  last  full  semester 
at  the  University. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CHIN  101  Elementary  Chinese  m 
4  -  JAPN  101  Elementary  Japanese' 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 
1  -  L&.1T  127  Intro,  to  Language  and  Inter.  Trade 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

14-18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CHIN  102  Elementary  Chinese  or 
4  -  FR  102  Elementary  French  or 
4  -  GER  102  Elementary  German  or 
4  -  JAPN  102  Elementary  Japanese  or 
4  -  SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

'Students  are  expected  to  have  completed  the  first  semester  of 
elementary  language  in  high  school  or  in  a  Clemson  summer 
session  before  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  except 
for  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 


APPLIED  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS  CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  err 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

6  -  Elective 

Is 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  305  Inter.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  GER  305  Inter.  Ger.  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Inter.  Span.  Conv.  and  Comp.  I 
3  -  ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Civilization  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  306  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  II  or 
3  -  FR  41 1  Adv.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  GER  411  Studies  in  the  German  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  41 1  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Lang.  1  m 
3  -  SPAN  41 1  Adv.  Spanish  Conv.  and  Comp. 
3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  FR  3 1 6  French  for  International  Trade  I  m 
3  -  GER  316  German  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  316  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  I 
3  -  EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 
3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 
3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement'' 
15 

Summer 

3  -  L&IT  400  L&.1T  Internship  or 
3-L&.IT401  L&IT  Practicum 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  409  Commodity  Futures  Markets 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  or 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  II 

3  -  MKT  423  Promotional  Strategy 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement"* 

2  -  Elective 
14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  420  World  Agricultural  Trade 
3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy  or 

3  -  ECON  412  International  Microeconomics 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement^ 
3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 
15 
129-133  Total  Semester  Hours 

•ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
^Twelve  hours  in  social  sciences  are  required  at  the  300-400 

level.  This  includes  AP  EC,  ANTH,  ECON,  GEOG.  HIST 

PO  SC,  PSYCH,  and  SOC. 
^Select  from  FR,  JAPN^  or  SPAN  307;  or  GER,  JAPN,  or 

SPAN  308;  or  GER  309  or413;  or  SPAN  435;  or  CHIN  418. 
■•A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  300-400-level  foreign  language 

courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  in  literature. 

Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  for  those  exempting 

100/200  levels.  FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN  H438  and 

H439  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  French  or 

Spanish  Concentration. 
'Three  credits  from  A  A  H,  MUSIC,  or  THEA  (practica  with 

the  approval  of  the  department  chair). 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  305  Inter.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  GER  305  Inter.  Ger.  Conv.  and  Qimp.  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Inter.  Span.  Conv.  and  Comp.  I 

3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy  or 

3  -  ECON  412  International  Microeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 

3  '  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  Civilization  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  306  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  II  or 
3  -  FR  41 1  Adv.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  GER  41 1  Studies  in  the  German  Lang.  1  or 
3  -  JAPN  411  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  41 1  Adv.  Spanish  Conv.  and  Comp. 

3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  GER  316  German  for  Inter.  Trade  1  or 
3  -  JAPN  316  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  1  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  1 

3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Theory  and  Meth.  I  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Summer 

3  '  L&IT  400  L&IT  Internship  or 
3  -  L&IT  401  L&IT  Practicum 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  irr 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  II 
3  -  FIN  306  Corpt)ration  Finance 
3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement* 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  418  Management  Information  Systems 

3  -  MGT  424  Int.  Transportation  and  Logistics 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement* 

6  -  Elective 

18 

133-137  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Twelve  hours  in  social  sciences  are  required  at  the  300-400 
level.  This  includes  AP  EC.  ANTH,  ECON,  GEOG,  HIST, 
PO  SC,  PSYCH,  and  SOC. 

•ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'Select  from  FR,  JAPN,  or  SPAN  307;  or  GER,  JAPN,  or 
SPAN  308;  or  GER  309  or  41 3;  or  SPAN  435;  or  CHIN  418. 

'A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  300-400-level  foreign  language 
courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  in  literature. 
FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN  H438  and  H439  may  not  be 
used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  French  or  Spanish  Concen- 
tration. Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  for  those  ex- 
empting 100/200  levels. 

^Tliree  credits  from  A  A  H,  MUSIC,  or  THEA  (practica  with 
the  approval  of  the  department  chair). 

TEXTILES  CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

3  -  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  TEXT  460  Textile  Processes 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
6  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 

18 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  305  Inter.  French  Conv.  and  G>mp.  I  or 
3  -  GER  305  Inter.  Ger.  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Qinv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Inter.  Span.  Conv.  and  Comp.  I 

3  -  ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

4  -  TEXT  314  Chemical  Processing  of  Textiles 
3  -  Civilization  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  306  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  II  or 
3  -  FR  41 1  Adv.  French  G)nv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  GER  41 1  Studies  in  the  German  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  41 1  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  41 1  Adv.  Spanish  Conv.  and  Comp. 

3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 

3  -  FR  3 16  French  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  GER  316  German  for  Inter.  Trade  1  or 
3  -  JAPN  3 16  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  I 

4  -  TEXT  308  Apparel 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-IeveI  Requirement* 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Summer 

3  -  L&IT  400  L&IT  Internship  or 
3  -  L&IT  401  L&IT  Practicum 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  or 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  II 
3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 
3  -  TEXT  422  Properties  of  Textile  Structures 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement" 
3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement* 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy  or 

3  -  ECON  412  International  Microeconomics 
3  -  TEXT  475  Textile  Marketing 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-IeveI  Requirement* 

4  -  Elective 
16 

133-137  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

Twelve  hours  in  social  sciences  are  required  at  the  300-400 
level.  This  includes  AP  EC,  ANTH,  ECON,  GEOG,  HIST, 
POSC,  PSYCH,  and  SOC. 

•Select  from  FR,  JAPN,  or  SPAN  307;  or  GER,  JAPN,  or 
SPAN  308;  or  GER  309  or  41 3;  or  SPAN  435;  or  CHIN  418. 

'A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  300-400-level  foreign  latxguage 
courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  in  literature. 
FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN  H438  and  H439  may  not  be 
used  to  satisfy-  requirements  for  French  or  Spanish  Concen- 
tration. Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  for  those  ex- 
empting 100/200  levels. 

'Three  credits  from  A  A  H,  MUSIC,  or  THEA  (practica  with 
the  approval  of  the  department  chair). 
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TOURISM  CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  '  FR  201  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  '  SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  PRTM  342  Introduction  to  Tourism 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  '  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
6  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  '  FR  305  Inter.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  '  GER  305  Inter.  Ger.  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Inter.  Span.  Conv.  and  Comp.  I 

3  -  ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  PRTM  343  Spatial  Aspects  of  Tourist  Behavior 

3  -  Civilization  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  306  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  II  or 
3  -  FR  41 1  Adv.  French  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  GER  411  Studies  in  the  German  Lang.  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  41 1  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Lang.  I  or 
3  '  SPAN  411  Adv.  Spanish  Conv.  and  Comp. 

3  '  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  or 
3  -  FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  '  GER  316  German  for  Inte.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  316  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement'' 

3  -  PRTM  300/400-level  Requirement' 

3  '  Elective 

T? 

Summer 

3  '  L&IT  400  L&lIT  Internship  or 
3  '  L&IT  401  L&IT  Practicum 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  or 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  '  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  II 
3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 
3  -  PRTM  444  Tour  Planning  and  Operations 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-leveI  Requirement"* 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy  or 

3  -  ECON  412  International  Microeconomics 
3  -  PRTM  447  Perspectives  on  Inter.  Travel 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement^ 

3  -  Foreign  Language  300/400-level  Requirement'' 
6  -  Elective 
18 
133-137  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'Twelve  hours  in  social  sciences  are  required  at  the  300-400 
level.  This  includes  AP  EC,  ANTH,  ECON,  GECX5,  HIST 
PO  SC,  PSYCH,  and  SOC. 

'Select  from  FR,  JAPN,  or  SPAN  307;  or  GER,  JAPN,  or 
SPAN  308;  or  GER  309  or  413;  or  SPAN  435;  or  CHIN  418. 

■•A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  300-400-level  foreign  language 
courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  in  literature. 
FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN  H438  and  H439  may  not  be 
used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  French  or  Spanish  Concen- 
tration. Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  for  those  ex- 
empting 100/200  levels. 

*Three  credits  in  PRTM  at  the  300-400  level,  approved  by 
the  Language  and  International  Trade  Director. 

'Three  credits  from  A  A  H,  MUSIC,  or  THEA  (practica  with 
the  approval  of  the  department  chair). 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Modem  Languages 
helps  students  acquire  a  basic  use  of  the  four  lan- 
guage skills  (listening,  reading,  speaking,  and  writ- 
ing); a  familiarity  with  specific  peoples,  cultures, 
and  literatures;  and  the  knowledge  and  foreign-lan- 
guage skills  to  pursue  graduate  studies  or  careers  in 
education  or  business.  All  Modem  Language  ma- 
jors are  encouraged  to  travel/study  abroad. 

A  student  may  elect  a  major  in  a  single  language,  a 
double  major  in  two  languages,  or  a  double  major 
combining  a  language  major  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
major  outside  the  department.  AH  Modem  Lan- 
guage majors  must  complete  the  courses  stipulated 
in  the  basic  curriculum. 

French— Requires  FR  305  and  309  plus  24  addi- 
tional credits  in  French  at  the  300-400  level.  Six 
credits  of  literature  courses,  three  credits  of  which 
must  be  at  the  400  level,  are  required.  FR  H438 
and  H439  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  the  French  major. 

German — Requires  24  credits  in  German  at  the 

300-400-Ievel. 

Spanish — Requires  30  credits  at  the  300-400  lev- 
els, of  which  nine  credits  must  be  at  the  400  level. 
A  minimum  of  six  credit  hours  of  literature,  includ- 


ing one  course  at  the  400  level,  is  also  required. 
SPAN  H438  and  H439  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  the  Spanish  major. 

As  a  condition  of  graduation,  students  are  required 
to  pass  a  noncredit  examination  to  determine  their 
proficiency  in  the  area.  This  examination  is  taken 
in  the  student's  last  full  semester  at  the  University. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement^ 

I? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement^ 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 

6  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 

7  -  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 

15 

Second  Semester 

12  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

8  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 
15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  may  pursue  alternate  sequences  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: MTHSC  101  and  106  or  203;  102  and  207;  or  106  and 
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'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

Three  credits  from  A  A  H,  MUSIC,  THEA  (practica  with 

the  approval  of  the  department  chair). 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207.  208.  209.  or  H210. 
*See  advisor. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  required  cDurse  of  study  consists  of  the  basic 
curriculum  and  either  the  standard  Philosophy 
major,  the  Philosophy  major  with  a  Religious  Stud- 
ies Emphasis  Area,  or  the  Philosophy  major  with  a 
Law,  Liberty,  and  Justice  Emphasis  Area. 

The  standard  Philosophy  major  consists  of  PHIL 
315,  316,  401  or  402,  and  24  additional  credits  in 
philosophy  selected  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  a  departmental  advisor;  three  of  these  24  credits 
may  be  at  the  100  level.  Additional  electives  are 
added  as  needed  to  meet  the  minimum  of  130  se- 
mester hours  required  for  graduation. 

The  Philosophy  major  with  a  Religious  Studies  Em- 
phasis Area  consists  of  REL  101  or  102,  301,  302, 
401  or  402,  PHIL  303,  315,  316,  401  or  402,  and 
nine  additional  credits  selected  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  a  departmental  advisor.  Of  these  nine 
credits,  three  must  be  in  philosophy  and  three  must 
be  in  religion  at  the  300  level  or  above.  The  re- 
maining three  credits  may  be  in  either  religion  or 
philosophy  but  must  be  at  the  300  level  or  above. 
Students  with  this  emphasis  area  must  choose  a 
minor  other  than  religion.  Additional  electives  are 
added  as  needed  to  meet  the  minimum  of  130  se- 
mester hours  required  for  graduation. 

The  Philosophy  major  with  a  Law,  Liberty,  and  Jus- 
tice Emphasis  Area  consists  of  PHIL  102,  304  or 
320  or  321,  315,  316,  343,  401  or  402,  HIST  328, 
329,  and  nine  additional  credits  in  philosophy  se- 
lected with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  depart- 
mental pre-law  advisor.  Students  with  this  empha- 
sis area  are  strongly  advised  to  partially  fulfill  their 
advanced  social  science  requirement  by  taking  one 
or  more  of  PO  SC  432,  433,  434.  Additional  elec- 
tives are  added  as  needed  to  meet  the  minimum  of 
130  semester  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Pre-law  and  Pre-med  students  majoring  in  Philoso- 
phy should  consult  the  departmental  advisor  for 
help  in  tailoring  the  program  to  their  needs. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement- 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
4  -  Science  Requirement* 

17 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement" 

18 

Second  Semester 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
3  -  Literature  Requirement* 
7  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

Ti 

Second  Semester 

1 2  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Social  Sciences  Requirement* 

1 1  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

17 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Social  Sciences  Requirement* 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas 

I5 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  may  pursue  alternate  sequences  such  as  the  follow- 
ing; MTHSC  101  and  106  or  203;  102  and  207;  or  106  and 
108,  207,  or  301. 

-See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'See  advisor. 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES 
IN  PERFORMING  ARTS 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Production  Studies  in  Per- 
forming Arts  is  a  distinctive  program  that  combines 
the  disciplines  of  music  and  theatre.  The  curricu- 
lum includes  practical  hands-on  experience  in  per- 
forming arts  production  technologies  with  classes 
in  performance,  history,  and  theory.  The  curricu- 
lum allows  students  to  choose  from  over  70  minors 
to  tailor  the  program  to  their  specific  intetests.  The 
program  integrates  multidisciplinary  and  collabo- 
rative performing  arts,  teamwork,  outreach,  and 
service  learning  with  traditional  performance. 

The  degree  is  rooted  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition 
with  specific  training  in  the  performing  arts.  It  pro- 
vides the  background  for  a  number  of  career  op- 
tions or  advanced  studies,  including  graduate 
school,  professional  internships,  and  specialized 
postgraduate  training. 


The  curriculum  features  a  senior  "capstone"  pro)eci 
in  which  students  spend  their  final  year  working  as 
a  production  team,  writing,  comptwing,  designing, 
marketing,  and  performing  a  final  project. 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to  this  program,  stu- 
dents must  undergo  an  interview  and/or  audition 
with  the  Department  of  Performing  Ans.  Please 
note  that  students  will  not  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  Clemson  University  in  Production  Studies 
in  Performing  Arts  until  this  prixess  is  completed. 
Contact  the  department  for  specific  requirements. 

MUSIC  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

-  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

-  MUSIC  1 53  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

-  MUSIC  180  Intro,  to  Music  Technology 

-  P  A  101  Introduction  to  Petforming  Ans 

-  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

-  Large  Ensemble  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

1  -  MUSIC  154  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
1  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement" 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

is 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  205  Music  Theory  I 

1  -  MUSIC  253  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

1  -  P  A  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requitement  E.l' 

1  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  206  Music  Theory  II 

1  -  MUSIC  254  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Laboratory 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

1  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  310  Survey  of  Music  History 
1  -  MUSIC  353  Applied  Music  for  Majors 
1  -  P  A  301  Performing  Arts  Seminar  11 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor 

18 
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Second  Semester 

1  -  MUSIC  354  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

3  -  MUSIC  480  Advanced  Music  Technology 
1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Lab. 

6  -  Minor 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  P  A  401  Senior  Project  Research 
3  -  Minor 
12  -  Elective 
l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  P  A  402  Senior  Project 

3  -  Minor 

9  -  Elective 

15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Four  semesters  of  the  same  modem  foreign  language  are  re- 
quired. 

^Select  from  MUSIC  361  (maximum  two  credits  in  combina- 
tion with  MUSIC  364),  362,  363,  364  (maximum  two  cred- 
its in  combination  with  MUSIC  361),  369,  370,  371,  372. 
Keyboard  students  must  take  a  minimum  of  one  hour  each 
of  MUSIC  323,  Applied  Organ,  and  Applied  Carillon. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'A  A  H  101,  HUM  301,  302,  306,  orTHEA  210. 

THEATRE  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  P  A  101  Introduction  to  Performing  Arts 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  THEA  278  Acting  I 

1  -  THEA  279  Theatre  Laboratory 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  P  A  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  I 

3  -  THEA  (ENGL)  347  Structure  of  Drama 

3 'THEA  377  Stagecraft 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Laboratory 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Theatre  300/400-level  Requirement 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

16 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  P  A  301  Performing  Arts  Seminar  II 
3  -  THEA  315  Theatre  History  I 

3  -  THEA  376  Stage  Directing  I 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Minor 

3  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Laboratory 
3  -  THEA  316  Theatre  History  II 

3  -  Minor 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Theatre  400-level  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  P  A  401  Senior  Project  Research 
6  -  Minor 
9  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  P  A  402  Senior  Project 

3  -  Minor 

9  -  Elective 

15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Four  semesters  of  the  same  modem  foreign  language  are  re- 
quired. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'A  A  H  101,  HUM  301.  302,  306,  or  MUSIC  210. 

VISUAL  ARTS 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  the  recognized 
professional  undergraduate  degree  in  the  visual  arts. 
The  program  in  Visual  Arts  prepares  students  in- 
terested in  a  balanced  curriculum  of  academic 
coursework  and  studio  art  and  art  history  courses 
for  careers  in  studio- related  areas  of  the  visual  arts. 

Students  begin  to  concentrate  their  studio  course- 
work  in  a  specific  area  of  the  visual  arts — ceramics, 
drawing,  painting,  photography,  printmaking,  or 
sculpture — in  the  junior  year  in  preparation  for  the 
senior  studio  experience.  The  program  is  structured 
so  that  the  concentrated  studio  experiences  in  the 
junior  year  allow  students  opportunities  to  explore 
and  develop  concepts  and  skills  that  lead  to  a  co- 
hesive body  of  artwork  in  the  senior  year  and  a  port- 
folio for  professional  application  or  graduate  study. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  I 

3  -  ART  151  Foundations  in  2D  Art 

1  -  ART  153  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  I 

3  -  ART  205  Beginning  Drawing 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

16 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  II 

3  -  ART  152  Foundations  in  3D  Art 

1  -  ART  154  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  II 

3  -  ART  207  Beginning  Painting 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  205  History  and  Theory  of  Art  I 
3  -  ART  209  Beginning  Sculpture 
3  -  ART  211  Beginning  Printmaking 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  206  History  and  Theory  of  Art  II 
3  -  ART  2 1 3  Beginning  Photography 
3  -  ART  217  Beginning  Ceramics 

3  -  ART  305  Drawing 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  305  Contemporary  Art  History 

6  -  Art  300/400  Requirement 

3  -  Studio  Requirement' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Art  300/400  Requirement 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.  1 ' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Studio  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ART  471  BFA  Senior  Studio  I 
3  -  Art  300/400  Requirement 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Studio  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

5  -  ART  472  BFA  Senior  Studio  II 
3  -  Art  300/400  Requirement 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Studio  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

r7 

134  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'AH  ART  courses  and  other  courses  approved  by  advisor. 
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MINORS 

Following  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  College  of  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities.  Students  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same  field  or 
acquire  a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree  program. 

Students  in  Landscape  Architecture  are  not  eligible  to  claim  a  minor. 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

African  American  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

Anthropology 

Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology 

Beef  Cattle  Production 

Biochemistry 

Bioengineering 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

Communication  Studies 

Communications 

Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

Early  Interventionist — not  open  to  Visual  Arts  majors 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship 

Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Fine  Arts 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Geography 

Geology 

Great  Works 


Health  Science 

History 

Horse  Production 

Horticulture 

Human  Resource  Management 

International  Politics 

Legal  Studies 

Management 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Microbiology 

Military  Leadership 

Modern  Languages — not  open  to  Language  and  Interruxtiorud  Trade 

majors 
Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 
Operations  Management 
Packaging  Science 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Plant  Pathology 
Political  Science 
Poultry  Science 
Psychology 
Public  Policy 

Religion — not  open  to  Philosophy — Religious  Studies  majors 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Screenwriting 
Sociology 

Spanish- American  Area  Studies 
Textiles 
Theatre 
Turfgrass 
Urban  Forestry 
Women's  Studies 
Writing 

See  pages  35-38  for  details. 
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COLLEGE  OF 
BUSINESS  AND 
BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE 


The  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science 
includes  the  School  of  Accountancy  and  Legal 
Studies  and  the  Departments  of  Aerospace  Stud- 
ies, Economics,  Finance,  Graphic  Communications, 
Management,  Marketing,  Military  Leadership,  Po- 
litical Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  the  MBA 
Program. 

The  mission  of  the  College  is 

•  to  develop  leaders  who  are  exceptionally  quali- 
fied, globally  competitive,  entrepreneurially  spir- 
ited, and  committed  to  the  betterment  of  society, 

•  to  produce  scholarly  research  that  is  relevant  to 
our  stakeholders,  and 

•  to  support  professional  and  public  service  activi- 
ties that  contribute  to  economic,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual development. 

ROTC  PROGRAMS 

Aerospace  Studies  (AFROTC) 

Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  provides 
students  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenants  while  pursuing  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. The  program  includes  courses  in  air  power 
history,  written  and  oral  communications,  leader- 
ship and  management,  and  political  science.  Air 
Force  ROTC  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  for  dedi- 
cated and  professional  leaders  in  the  active  duty 
Air  Force.  Additional  information  is  available  from 
the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

Military  Leadership  (Army  ROTC) 

Army  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  is  all  about 
leadership.  It  allows  students  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come Army  officers  in  the  Reserves,  National 
Guard,  or  active  Army.  The  first  two  years  of  the 
program  are  open  to  all  students.  During  the  fresh- 
man year,  the  focus  is  on  learning  individual  lead- 
ership skills  such  as  time  management,  leadership 
character,  values,  setting  goals,  and  conducting 
meetings.  The  sophomore  year  emphasizes  team- 
work, team  leading,  communication/briefings,  de- 
cision making,  and  organizational  culture,  vision, 
and  team  values.  Juniors  primarily  learn  planning 
and  conducting  training  for  large  groups  and  are 
evaluated  in  leadership  exercises.  Seniors  focus  on 
organizational  leadership.  They  plan  and  run  the 
170-  person  organization,  conduct  individual  coun- 
seling, and  evaluate  the  juniors'  leadership  exer- 
cises. A  minor  in  Military  Leadership  can  be  earned 
by  completing  the  program.  Enrollment  requires  no 
military  obligation  until  the  sophomore  year  for 
those  on  an  Army  scholarship  or  the  junior  year 
for  those  without  a  scholarship.  Additional  infor- 
mation is  available  from  the  Military  Leadership 
Department. 


SOCIAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  are  offered  in  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology;  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degrees  are  also  offered  in  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  These  programs 
are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  seeking 
a  broad  general  education  as  preparation  for  intel- 
ligent citizenship,  commercial  and  industrial  life, 
government  service,  research,  and  teaching.  These 
curricula  also  provide  an  excellent  background  for 
the  study  of  law,  journalism,  and  medicine. 

To  achieve  depth  as  well  as  breadth  in  the  educa- 
tional experience,  students  select  a  major  consisting 
of  at  least  24  credit  hours  from  courses  above  the 
sophomore  level.  Students  also  choose  a  minor  con- 
sisting of  at  least  15  additional  credit  hours.  Courses 
satisfying  a  student's  major  may  not  also  be  included 
in  the  minor.  See  page  74  for  acceptable  minors. 

Students  in  bachelor  of  arts  programs  who  plan  to 
teach  in  public  schools  may  elect  education  courses 
required  for  certification  by  the  South  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Education.  Such  courses  are  to  be 
approved  by  their  own  department  advisors. 

BUSINESS  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  science  programs  are  offered  in  Account- 
ing, Economics,  Financial  Management,  Graphic 
Communications,  Industrial  Management,  Manage- 
ment, and  Marketing.  With  the  exception  of  Graphic 
Communications,  these  programs  share  a  common 
curriculum  the  first  year,  allowing  the  student  maxi- 
mum flexibility  in  choosing  an  appropriate  major. 
These  degrees,  with  the  exception  of  Economics,  are 
accredited  by  the  AACSB  International  (Associa- 
tion to  Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business).  The 
curricula  prepare  students  for  a  variety  of  careers  and 
furnish  an  education  that  recognizes  the  need  for  an 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  science,  ap- 
preciation for  the  nature  of  human  interaction,  and 
the  comprehension  of  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  environment. 

Pre-Business  Program 

The  Pre-Business  Program  provides  students  plan- 
ning to  earn  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  Ac- 
counting, Economics,  Financial  Management,  In- 
dustrial Management,  Management,  and  Market- 
ing with  a  sound  academic  preparation  for  a  vari- 
ety of  careers  in  business.  All  business  students  must 
complete  a  common  curriculum  for  the  freshman 
year  and  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0 
or  higher  before  being  admitted  into  a  business  bac- 
calaureate degree  program.  All  new  business  stu- 
dents (including  transfer  students)  are  admitted  into 
Pre-Business  only  after  all  classes  in  the  freshman 
curriculum  have  been  completed  and  the  grade- 
point  ratio  requirement  has  been  met. 

Freshman  Curriculum 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

3  -  Option  List 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus 

3  -  Option  List 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
l6 

OPTION  LIST 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
6  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l  and  E.2' 
6  -  International  Studies  Requirement^ 
3  -  Leadership  Requirement^ 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

24 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

■See  advisor. 

Admission  to  Business  Degree 
Programs 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the  business  degree 
program  in  Accounting,  BS  in  Economics,  Finan- 
cial Management,  Industrial  Management,  or  Man- 
agement, students  must  have  completed  the  32  credit 
hours  outlined  in  the  freshman  curriculum  with  a 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  or  better.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  enter  the  Marketing  Program  must 
have  completed  the  Pre-Business  program  with  a 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  3.0  or  better  and  must 
obtain  permission  of  the  department  chair.  Students 
should  initiate  a  change-of-major  request  after 
completion  of  the  Freshman  Curriculum.  Students 
who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a 
degree-granting  business  program  may  remain  in  Pre- 
Business  until  those  requirements  are  met,  but  only 
until  64  semester  hours  of  coursework  have  been 
completed.  Students  who  exceed  64  credit  hours  and 
still  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  into 
a  degree  program  must  declare  another  major.  Stu- 
dents petitioning  for  admission  into  a  business  de- 
gree program  will  follow  the  curriculum  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  change. 

ACCOUNTING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Accounting  prepares  students  for  careers 
as  professional  accountants.  Students  completing 
this  program  are  well  prepared  to  enter  many  ac- 
counting career  fields  as  well  as  to  continue  study 
at  the  graduate  level. 

Students  planning  to  become  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants should  note  that  the  requirements  to  sit 
for  the  CPA  examination  in  South  Carolina  include 
150  hours  of  collegiate  education  and  completion  of 
a  bachelor's  degree.  Other  states  have,  or  will  soon 
have,  similar  requirements.  The  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Accountancy  and  Legal  Studies  believes  these  re- 
quirements are  best  met  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
Accounting  and  completion  of  the  Master  of  Profes- 
sional Accountancy  (MPAcc)  degree  program.  The 
MPAcc  program  also  enhances  the  preparation  of 
students  pursuing  accounting  careers  in  other  areas 
of  specialization  such  as  assurance  and  management 
services  and  taxation. 
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Admission  to  the  MPAcc  program  is  separate  from 
admission  to  the  undergraduate  program.  It  is  based 
on  the  student's  undergraduate  record  and  score  on 
the  Graduate  Management  Admissions  Test 
(GMAT).  For  information,  contact  the  School  of 
Accountancy  and  Legal  Studies,  301  Sirrine  Hall. 

In  addition  to  accounting  and  business  courses,  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
curriculum  is  devoted  to  English,  public  speaking, 
mathematics,  natural  and  social  sciences,  and  the 
humanities.  Thus,  students  in  the  accounting  pro- 
gram obtain  a  broad-based  education  that  not  only 
gives  them  accounting  expertise  but  also  contrib- 
utes to  their  proficiency  in  analytical,  communica- 
tion, and  interpersonal  skills.  Along  with  the  gen- 
eral business  accreditation  held  by  the  College,  the 
degree  programs  offered  by  the  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy and  Legal  Studies  are  separately  accredited 
by  AACSB  International,  the  only  accrediting 
agency  for  accounting  programs. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Intrtxiuctory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

9  -  Option  List' 

1  -  Elective 

l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

1  -  ACCT  204  Accounting  Procedures 

3  -  CP  SC  220  Microcomputer  Applications 

9  -  Option  List' 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  311  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  I 

3  -  ACCT  322  Accounting  Information  Systems 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing 

3  -  FIN  311  Financial  Management  I 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement- 

1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  312  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  II 

3  -  ACCT  340  Internal  Auditing  Theory  or 

3 -ACCT  415  Auditing' 
3  -  FIN  312  Financial  Management  II 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3 -PHIL  344  Business  Ethics 
1  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  303  Cost  Accounting 
3  -  ACCT  313  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  Ill 
3  -  ACCT  404  Individual  Taxation  err 
3  -  ACCT  406  Business  Taxation' 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  International  Business  Requirement^ 
1  -  Elective 
16 


Second  Semester 

1  5  -  Senior  Option  (see  below) 

I? 

127  Total  Semester  Hours 

Senior  Option 

(CompJfBon  o/  one  of  the  foUowmn  optwrn  u  reqwred  ) 

INTERNSHIP  OPTION 

Senior  Year 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  399  Internship  in  Accounting' 

3 

First  Summer  Session 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy 
3  -  Elective 


Second  Summer  Session 

3  -  ACCT  410  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control 

3  -  Elective 


BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  COURSE 

OPTION 

Senior  Year 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  410  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy 

3  -  Business  Management  Requirement' 

6  -  Elective 

15 

'Select  from  Option  List  in  Pre-Busine&s  curriculum. 

^A  A  H  210,  MUSIC  210,  or  THEA  210. 

'Students  planning  to  pursue  the  Master  of  Professional  Ac- 
countancy degree  program  should  take  ACCT  404  and  415. 
Students  planning  to  work  in  industry  upon  completion  of 
the  degree  program  should  take  ACCT  340  and  406. 

'ECON  310,  FIN  41 1,  LAW  420,  MGT  423,  or  MKT  427. 

'Alternately,  an  internship  may  be  completed  in  the  summer 
between  junior  and  senior  years  with  MGT  415,  ACCT  410, 
and  SIX  hours  of  electives  completed  in  the  second  semester 
of  the  senior  year. 

"MGT  305,  307.  310,  312,  (E  L  E)  315,  317,  400,  or  422. 

Note-  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON,  RN,  LAW,  MGT  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at  Clem- 
son  University. 


ECONOMICS 

A  bachelor's  degree  in  Economics  provides  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  business,  society,  and  public 
policy  and  prepares  students  for  a  wide  range  t)f  ca- 
reers. By  combining  general  education  courses  and 
a  strong  course  of  study  in  economics,  students  can 
prepare  for  graduate  studies  in  business,  law,  or  any 
of  the  social  sciences  as  well  as  for  careers  in  busi- 
ness and  government. 

The  Department  of  Economics  offers  two  under- 
graduate degree  paths.  The  Bachelor  tjf  Arts  degree 
emphasizes  foreign  language  skills  and  offers  students 
maximum  freedom  to  tailor  their  course  of  study  to 
their  specific  interests  and  career  goals.  A  broad 
choice  of  minors  is  available  for  this  program.  TTie 
Bachelor  of  Arts  program  requires  30  credit  hours  in 
economics  which  may  be  satisfied  by  completing 
ECON  211,212,  and  24  credits  of  coursework  above 
sophomore  level  or  by  completing  ECON  200  and 
27  credits  above  the  st^phomore  level.  Bachelor  of 
Arts  majors  must  complete  ECON  314  and  315. 
ECON  405  is  recommended  but  not  required. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  emphasizes 
quantitative  skills  and  business  applications.  It  re- 
quires 31  credit  hours  in  economics  which  may  be 
satisfied  by  completing  ECON  211,212,  and  25  cred- 
its of  coursework  above  the  sophomore  level  or  by 
completing  ECON  200  and  28  credits  above  the 
sophomore  level.  Bachelor  of  Science  majors  must 
complete  ECON  405  in  addition  to  314  and  315. 

Minors 

A  minor  field  is  required  of  students  in  both  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree programs.  Economics  majors  may  choose,  in 
consultation  with  their  advisors,  any  University- 
approved  minor.  (See  page  74-) 

Students  who  wish  to  combine  the  curriculum  in 
Economics  with  secondary  school  teaching  should 
take  the  degree  in  Education  with  a  teaching  area 
in  Economics.  The  courses  taken  will  be  those  re- 
quired for  teaching  certification  as  specified  by  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Education  as  well 
as  those  required  for  an  Economics  major. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

I7 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 
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Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Theory  and  Methods  1 
3  '  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 

3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 

7  '  Elective 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof  Speaking 
3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  Major  Requirement- 
3  -  Minor 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  3 1 5  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Major  Requirement^ 
6  -  Minor 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement^ 

6  -  Minor 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

9  -  Elective 

15 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'MTHSC  106  and  108  may  be  substituted  for  MTHSC  102 
and  207,  respectively,  and  one  or  two  elective  hours. 

^Two  years  of  the  same  modem  language  are  required. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'ECON  301,  302,  (MOT)  306,  310,  and  324  may  not  be  used 
to  satisfy  the  Major  Requirement. 

Note.  Students  seeking  teaching  certification  will  he  required 
to  complete  more  than  128  semester  hours. 


ECONOMICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  1  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MOT  301  Principles  of  Management 

9  -  Option  List' 

1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
9  -  Option  List' 
1  -  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

3  -  Minor 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  3 1 5  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

4  -  ECON  405  Introduction  to  Econometrics 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  '  Minor 
3  '  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor 
6  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor 
6  -  Elective 


128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  Option  List  in  Pre-Business  curriculum. 

-See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ECON  301,  302,  (MGT)  306,  310,  and  324  may  not  be  used 
to  satisfy  the  Major  Requirement. 

Note :  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at  Clem- 
son  University. 


FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Financial  Management 
program  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  financial  markets  in  the  contemporary  economy, 
the  operation  of  financial  institutions,  and  the  fi- 
nancial management  of  business  operations.  The 
curriculum  prepares  students  for  careers  in  such  ar- 
eas as  banking,  corporate  financial  management, 
financial  planning  and  services,  insurance,  and  real 
estate.  Governments  of  all  levels  also  employ  fi- 
nance graduates  in  many  of  their  divisions.  The  cur- 
riculum also  provides  excellent  preparation  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  graduate  studies  or  law  school. 

The  core  of  the  curriculum  provides  a  broad  range 
of  subjects  with  an  emphasis  on  technical  and 
communication  skills.  Students  then  have  the 
flexibility  to  tailor  courses  to  their  own  needs  by 
choosing  emphasis  areas  that  will  enhance  career 
preparation  in  specific  areas  of  finance.  Students 
who  complete  a  specific  set  of  courses  are  eligible 
to  sit  for  the  certified  financial  planner  (CFP®) 
examination. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

9  -  Option  List' 

1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

1  -  ACCT  204  Accounting  Procedures 

3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics 

9  -  Option  List' 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  311  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  I 

3  -  CP  SC  220  Microcomputer  Applications 

3  -  FIN  311  Financial  Management  I 

3  -  LAW  312  Commercial  Law  or 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

Ti 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  312  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  II 

3  -  FIN  305  Investment  Analysis 

3  -  FIN  307  Principles  of  Real  Estate 

3  -  FIN  312  Financial  Management  II 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  Elective 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  303  Cost  Accounting 

3  -  FIN  308  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets 

9  -  Emphasis  Area' 

I5 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  41 5  Business  Strategy 

6  -  Emphasis  Area' 

6  -  Elective 


127  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  Option  List  in  Pre-Business  curriculum. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Fifteen  credit  hours  from  one  of  the  following  emphasis  arciis. 
An  emphasis  area  should  be  selected  before  the  end  of  the 
junior  year  in  consultation  with  the  departmental  advisor: 
Corporate  Finance — FIN  402;  404  and  411;  plus  two  courses 
fVom  FIN  304,  399  (three  credits),  406,  408,  or  two  ac- 
counting courses.  (See  Note  3.) 
Fimmcrai  Planning— ACCT  404,  408.  FIN  304. 405.  409. 
Financial  Services— FIN  405,  406.  408,  41 1,  and  one  course 

from  FIN  304,  399  (three  credits).  417. 
Real  Estate— FIN  415,  416.  417.  LAW  333.  plus  one  course 
from  C  R  P  4 1 1 .  474.  FIN  399,  LAW  405. 
Notes. 

1 .  Financial  Management  majors  are  required  to  have  a  grade- 
point  ratio  of  at  least  2.0  in  all  FIN-designated  courses  to 
graduate.  Only  the  last  grade  for  courses  that  are  repeated 
counts  for  computing  this  grade-point  ratio. 

2.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT. 
ECON,  HN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at  Clem- 
son  University. 

3.  Accounting  courses  may  be  selected  from  any  300-  or  400- 
level  course  offered  by  the  School  of  Accountancy.  Credit 
may  not  be  received  for  both  ACCT  303  and  307. 

GRAPHIC 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Graphic  Com- 
munications prepares  students  for  professional  careers 
in  printing,  publishing,  packaging,  and  related  in- 
dustries. The  core  curriculum  assures  graduates  of 
having  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  by  most 
entry-level  jobs.  The  major  requirements  allow  each 
student  to  select  courses  which  enhance  career  prepa- 
ration in  specific  segments  of  graphic  communica- 
tions. Coursework  is  heavily  oriented  around  indi- 
vidual laboratory  performance  which  stresses  the  de- 
velopment of  problem-solving  skills  in  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  manufacturing  areas.  Applications  include 
all  major  processes  and  a  variety  of  industry  segments, 
including  commercial  printing,  publishing,  package 
production,  specialty  printing,  and  industrial  appli- 
cations of  printing  technology  beyond  communica- 
tions. The  most  common  career  opportunities  are  in 
printing  management,  production  planning  and  su- 
pervision, and  commercial  and  technical  sales. 

The  Graphic  Communications  program  is  designed 
to  be  completed  in  four  years  (eight  semesters  and 
one  or  two  summers).  While  students  must  take  one 
internship  during  a  fall  or  spring  semester,  one  or 
two  summers  are  typically  used  to  make  up  for  that 
semester.  The  department  schedules  courses  in  sum- 
mers for  that  purpose.  Taking  a  reduced  load  per 
term  or  other  circumstances  could  extend  the  time 
to  meet  graduation  requirements. 


Policy  on  Advancement  in  Graphic 
Communications 

Graphic  CAimmunications  majors  must  achieve  a 
C  or  better  in  prerequisite  G  C  courses  before  en- 
rolling in  the  next  level  G  C  course.  Registration 
priority  is  given  to  those  students  for  whom  the 
course  is  a  requirement. 

Change  of  Major  into  Graphic 
Communications 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Graphic  Com- 
munications after  one  or  more  .semesters  at  Clem- 
son  must  have  a  2.0  minimum  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio  in  courses  taken  at  Clemson  or  must 
first  have  earned  a  B  or  better  in  G  C  104- 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

1  -  G  C  101  Orientation  to  Graphic  Comm. 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  THRD  180  Intro,  to  Technical  Drawing  and 

Computer-Aided  Drafting 

4  -  Approved  Laboratory  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference  or 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I 

4  -  G  C  104  Graphic  Communications  1 

4  -  Approved  Laboratory  Science  Requirement' 

n 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  G  C  207  Graphic  Communications  II 
3  -  G  C  215  Photo,  and  Digital  Imaging  Tech. 
3  -  MGT  218  Mgt.  Personal  Computer  Appl. 
3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

2  -  PKGSC  102  Intro,  to  Packaging  Science 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Acct.  Concepts 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  G  C  245  Graphic  Comm.  Mechanical  Systems 

4  -  G  C  310  Alternative  Approaches  to  Imaging 

16 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  101  Cooperative  Education'-* 

1  -  G  C  350  Graphic  Comm.  Internship  !'•* 

1 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EN  SP  200  Intro,  to  Environmental  Science 

2  -  G  C  405  Package  and  Specialty  Printing 

2  -  G  C  406  Package  and  Specialty  Printing  Lab. 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management  m 

3  -  PSYCH  564  Industrial  Psychology 

3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

4  -  Major  Requirement'' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

5  -  G  C  440  Commercial  Printing 
3  -  G  C  446  Ink  and  Substrates 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2- 
I7 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  102  Cooperative  Education' 

1  -  G  C  450  Graphic  Comm.  Internship  IP  ' 
1 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  G  C  444  Current  Developments  and  Trends 

in  Graphic  Communications 
3  -  THRD  360  Ind.  Organizations  and  Safety 

6  -  Major  Requirement* 
3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  G  C  448  Plan,  and  Cont.  Printing  Functions 

2  -  G  C  480  Senior  Seminar  in  Graphic  Comm. 

4  -  Major  Requirement* 

7  -  Elective 
16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 


'Must  include  a  two-semester  sequence  from  chemistry  or 

physics. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'One  internship  must  be  in  a  fall  or  spring  semester.  (Summer 

at  least  12  weeks;  fall/spring  15  week  minimum.) 
'Required  before  any  required  G  C  400-level  courses  may  be 

taken. 
'ENGL  202.  203.  204,  205,  206,  207.  208.  209.  or  H210. 
'Must  be  approved  by  advisor  prior  to  registration.  A  list  of 

acceptable  major  requirements  is  available  in  the  Graphic 

Communications  Office. 
'G  C  455  will  not  substitute  for  G  C  450. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Industrial  Man- 
agement prepares  students  for  management  chal- 
lenges in  manufacturing,  production  planning,  in- 
ventory control,  quality  assurance,  and  service  op- 
erations. Students  receive  a  broad-based  education 
in  business,  but  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  sys- 
tems, theories,  and  issues  dealing  with  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  The  program  is  particu- 
larly relevant  in  today's  economic  environment, 
where  improvements  in  productivity  and  quality  are 
essential  to  meet  the  growing  challenges  of  foreign 
producers.  In  addition  to  jobs  in  manufacturing  man- 
agement, graduates  in  Industrial  Management  are 
sometimes  sought  for  positions  as  project  directors 
by  government  agencies  and  research  centers.  Finan- 
cial institutions  have  found  the  industrial  manage- 
ment graduate  well  prepared  for  internal  operations 
management  as  well  as  for  liaison  positions  dealing 
with  manufacturing  companies  as  bank  customers. 
The  Industrial  Management  program  is  accredited 
by  AACSB  International  and  has  received  a  special 
commendation  for  excellence  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MOT  301  Principles  of  Management' 

9  -  Option  List^ 

1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  MOT  218  Mgt.  Personal  Computer  Appl. 
9  -  Option  List^ 

1  -  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics' 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

2  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  307  Managerial  Accounting 
3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

3  -  MGT  305  Economics  of  Transportation'  or 

3  -  MGT  317  Logistics  Management' 
3  -  MGT  312  Decision  Models  for  Management' 
3  -  MGT  390  Operations  Management' 
2  -  Elective 
17 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  (MGT)  306  Managerial  Economics' 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management' 

3  -  MGT  402  Operations  Planning  and  Control' 

3  -  MGT  414  Statistical  Analysis' 

3  -  MGT  418  Management  Information  Systems' 

2  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  400  Mgt.  of  Organizational  Behavior' 
3  -  MGT  404  Adv.  Statistical  Quality  Control' 
3  -  MGT  408  Design  of  Production  Systems' 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy' 

3  -  MGT  423  International  Business  Mgt.' 

2  -  Elective 

17 

132  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Grade  of  C  or  better  in  this  course  is  required  for  graduation. 

■'Select  from  Option  List  in  Pre-Business  curriculum. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

Note:  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at  Clem- 
son  University. 

MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Management 
prepares  students  for  careers  as  professional  man- 
agers in  corporations,  governmental  organizations, 
and  small  businesses.  In  addition,  the  program  pro- 
vides a  foundation  for  graduates  who  wish  to  pur- 
sue advanced  degrees  in  business  and  public  admin- 
istration, law,  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  curriculum  gives  students  a  broad  exposure  to 
the  frinctional  areas  of  business  and  allows  each  to 
select  an  emphasis  area  in  a  subject  that  is  germane 
to  individual  career  interests.  The  Management  cur- 
riculum provides  an  examination  of  the  social,  le- 
gal, political,  and  economic  environments  in  which 
organizations  must  operate;  an  understanding  of  the 
functional  areas  of  business  and  their  interrelation- 
ships; and  a  knowledge  of  behavioral  science,  ap- 
plied statistics,  and  mathematics  as  they  relate  to 
organizational  problem  solving.  The  program  is 
accredited  by  AACSB  International. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management' 

9  -  Option  List^ 

1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  MGT  218  Mgt.  Personal  Computer  Appl. 
9  -  Option  List^ 
1  -  Elective 

16 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics' 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketmg 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  307  Managerial  Accounting 
3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management' 

3  -  MGT  312  Decision  Models  for  Management' 

3  -  Economics  Requirement'' 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MGT  390  Operations  Management' 

3  -  MGT  400  Mgt.  of  Organizational  Behavior' 
3  -  MGT  418  Management  Information  Systems' 
6  -  Management  Requirement''^ 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy' 

3  -  MGT  423  International  Business  Management' 

6  -  Management  Requirement'' ' 

3  -  Operations  Management  Requirement'-' 

2  -  Elective 

17 

132  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Grade  of  C  or  better  in  this  course  is  required  for  graduation. 
^Select  from  Option  List  in  Pre-Business  curriculum. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'ECON301,308,  309,  or314. 

Twelve  semester  hours  beyond  required  courses  selected  from 
300-  and  400-level  MGT  courses.  In  lieu  of  the  Manage- 
ment Requirement,  students  may  select  a  minor  approved 
by  the  advisor  and  Management  Department  Chair  or  com- 
plete 12  hours  from  one  of  the  following  tracks. 
Encrepreneurship—E  I  E  (MKT)  314,  E  L  E  (MGT)  315, 
plus  two  courses  from  E  L  E  301,  E  L  E  (ECON)  321,  E  L  E 
(PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC)  356,  E  L  E  401. 
Human  Resource  Management  (See  advisor  before  selecting 
courses.)— ECON  301,  308,  LAW  401,  MGT  416,  425, 
431,  435,  PSYCH  364,  368,  435. 
Intemationd  Management— ECON  3 10,  HN  41 1 ,  LAW  420, 
plus  one  course  from  L&IT  401,  MGT  424,  (1  E)  444 
(three  hours),  MKT  427,  PO  SC  373. 
Management  Jn/ormaiion  Systems — CP  SC  462,  MGT  430, 

452,454,455,456. 
Transportation  and  Logistics — MGT  305,  317,  424,  plus  one 
course  from  MGT  426,  427,  430,  490. 
'Select  from  MGT  402,  404,  408,  411,  427. 
Note:  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at  Clem- 
son  University. 
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MARKETING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  pK)gram  in  Market- 
ing develops  an  understanding  of  various  aspects  of 
marketing.  The  curriculum  prepares  students  for  pro- 
fessional marketing  careers  in  industry,  government, 
or  the  non-profit  sector.  Graduates  are  alsti  well  pre- 
pared for  entrance  into  the  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, law,  or  other  graduate  programs.  For 
students  who  want  a  general  perspective  of  market- 
ing, the  curriculum  provides  a  broad  range  of  sub- 
jects with  the  flexibility  to  tailor  courses  by  choos- 
ing areas  that  will  enhance  career  preparation  in 
various  areas  of  marketing.  Subjects  include  promo- 
tional strategy,  professional  selling,  sales  manage- 
ment, public  and  nonprofit  marketing,  entrepreneur- 
ship,  marketing  research,  product  management,  mar- 
keting management,  and  international  marketing. 
Emphasis  areas  in  services  marketing,  sport  market- 
ing, and  technical  marketing  are  available  to  stu- 
dents who  seek  to  specialize.  The  Marketing  curricu- 
lum, whether  approached  from  a  general  or  special- 
ized perspective,  provides  the  conceptual,  quantita- 
tive, and  analytical  skills  necessary  to  function  in  a 
dynamic  business  environment.  The  Marketing  de- 
gree is  accredited  by  AACSB  International. 

Students  wishing  to  change  majors  into  the  Market- 
ing program  must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ra- 
tio of  3.0  or  better  and  must  obtain  permission  of  the 
department  chair. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  1  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

9  -  Option  List' 

1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics 
9  -  Option  List' 
1  -  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  LAW  312  Commercial  Law  or 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  Support  Course  Requirement^ 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 
3  -  MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior 
3  -  MKT  431  Marketing  Research 
3  -  Emphasis  Area* 
3  -  Support  Course  Requirement- 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MGT  41 5  Business  Strategy 

3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 

3  -  Emphasis  Area* 

3  -  Support  Course  Requirement" 

4  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MKT  450  Strategic  Marketing  Management 

3  -  Emphasis  Area* 

6  -  Support  Course  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
l6 

126  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  Option  List  in  Pre-Business  cuiriculum. 

'Chosen  jointly  by  the  student  and  the  advisor.  These  must 
support  the  emphasis  area  selected  by  the  student.  Certain 
minors  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  support  courses  require- 
ment. See  advisor  for  details. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Select  one  of  the  following  emphasis  areas: 
Generai  Marl(£ring— MKT  420  or  423;  425, 426, 428,  or  429; 

and  any  one  additional  MKT  course. 
Services  Marketing— MKT  420  or  423;  425,  426,  or  429;  and 

428. 
Sport  Morfcetmg— MKT  32 1 ;  420  or  423;  and  428. 
Technicoi  Marketing— MKT  420;  423,  424. 428,  or  430;  and 
426. 

Note:  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credit  hours  taken  in 
ACCT,  ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT  and  MKT  must  be  taken 
at  Clemson  University. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  two  de- 
gree programs:  a  bachelor  of  arts  and  a  bachelor  of 
science,  each  requiring  a  total  of  130  credit  hours. 
Both  prepare  students  for  a  wide  range  of  graduate 
programs  and  career  opportunities.  The  bachelor  of 
arts  program  provides  broad  coverage  of  the  politi- 
cal science  discipline  and  emphasizes  communica- 
tion skills  and  language  arts.  The  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence program  is  recommended  for  those  with  an  ap- 
titude for  mathematics  and/or  an  interest  in  politi- 
cal economy,  public  administration,  public  policy, 
or  other  fields  requiring  advanced  quantitative  skills. 
Both  programs  are  appropriate  for  pre- law  students 
and  for  students  interested  in  foreign  policy  or  inter- 
national relations.  Note  that  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  requires  a  minor,  and  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  requires  a  field  of  concentration  and,  depend- 
ing on  the  concentration,  requires  or  allows  a  minor 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Politi- 
cal Science  consist  of  POSC  101, 102  or  104,  301, 
and  at  least  21  additional  credit  hours  in  political 
science  at  the  300-400  level,  including  at  least  one 
course  from  four  of  the  following  five  fields: 

American  Government— PO  SC  403,  405,  416, 

432,  442 
Comparative  Politics— PO  SC  371, 373, 471, 472, 

476,  477,  478 
International  Relations— PO  SC  361,  362,  363, 

428,465 
Political  Theory— PO  SC  451,  452,  453 


Public  Policy  and  Public  Adminii.tration— PO  SC 

302,321.421.423.424,430 

The  student  s  elective  hours  in  political  science  arc 
chosen  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  depart- 
mental advist)r  to  ensure  an  appropriate  balance  of 
breadth  and  specialization  within  the  field  of  po- 
litical science.  In  addition  to  the  courses  listed 
above,  the  department  offers  a  wide  range  of  spe- 
cialized courses  in  each  of  the  subfields  of  the  po- 
litical science  discipline. 

Note:  No  more  than  six  hours  credit  from  PO  SC  310,  311, 
and  312  may  be  counted  toward  any  decree;  nu  mure  than 
three  hours  credit  from  these  cnurso  may  he  applied  to  the 
requirements  of  .1  Political  Science  major. 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Intrcxluction  to  Probability' 

3  -  PO  SC  101  Introduction  to  American  Politics 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis' 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Introduction  to  Global  Issues  or 

3  -  PO  SC  104  Intro,  to  Comparative  Politics 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  301  Foundations  of  Political  Science 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 

3  -  Literature  Requirement* 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 

3  -  Literature  Requirement* 

6  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement" 

6  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement* 

6  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas' 

3  -  Elective 

15 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  '  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement' 
9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas'" 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

9  -  Major  and  Minor  Areas^ 
6  -  Elective 

li 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  may  pursue  alternate  sequences  consistent  with  Gen- 
eral Education  Requirements.  Examples  include  MTHSC  101 
and  106  or  203;  102  and  207;  106  and  108,  207,  or  301. 

^The  equivalent  of  two  years  (through  202)  of  the  same  mod- 
ern language  is  required. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

^See  list  of  approved  minors  on  page  74. 

'Advanced  humanities  are  courses  numbered  300  or  higher  (A 
A  H  210,  MUSIC  210,  THEA  210  excepted).  The  humani- 
ties for  this  purpose  include  art  and  architectural  history,  com- 
munication studies  (except  362  and  364),  English  (except  304, 
312,  314,  316,  331,  333,  334,  335,  485,  490,  495),  languages, 
music, philosophy,  religion,  theatre  (except  377, 487,  and 497), 
and  women's  studies,  as  well  as  courses  entitled  Hi 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis' 

3  '  PO  SC  101  Introduction  to  American  Politics 

4  '  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivanable  Calculus' 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Introduction  to  Global  Issues  or 

3  -  PO  SC  104  Intro,  to  Comparative  Politics 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Theory  and  Methods  I 
3  -  PO  SC  301  Foundations  of  Political  Science 
3  -  American  Politics  Requirement'' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^  or 
3  -  PHIL  102  Introduction  to  Logic 
3  '  Humanities  Requirement  E.  1 ' 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  '  Foreign  Language  Requirement-  or 

3  -  Elective 
3  -  International  Politics  Requirement^ 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
3  '  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

18 


'MTHSC  106  and  108  may  be  substituted. 

^The  equivalent  of  one  year  (through  102)  of  the  same  mod- 
em foreign  language  is  required.  Students  pursuing  an  inter- 
national concentration  must  complete  the  equivalent  of  two 
years  (through  202)  of  the  same  modem  foreign  language 
and  may  substitute  a  200-level  language  class  for  PHIL  102. 
Students  pursuing  non-international  concentrations  may 
also  substitute  a  200-level  language  class  for  PHIL  102. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

TO  SC  321,  343,  381,  389  (by  permission  only),  403,  405, 
407,  409,  416,  421,  423,  424,  427,  432,  433,  434,  442,  454, 
or  489  (by  permission  only). 

'PO  SC  361,  362,  363,  367,  371,  372,  373,  375,  389  (by  per- 
mission only),  428,  429,  457,  465,  471,  472,  476,  477,  478, 
479,  or  489  (by  permission  only). 

AMERICAN  POLITICS 
CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  in  Pol.  Sci. 

3  -  American  Politics  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor^ 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  American  Politics  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor^ 
9  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  American  Politics  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor^ 
6  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  American  Politics  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor 
6  -  Elective 

Is 

1 30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  PO  SC  321,  343,  481,  389  (by  permission  only), 
403,  405,  407,  409,  416,  421,  423,  424,  427,  432,  433,  434, 
442,  454,  489  (by  permission  only) 

-See  page  74  for  approved  minors. 

INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 
CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  in  Pol.  Sci. 
3  -  International  Politics  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor^ 
6  -  Elective 

Ti 

Second  Semester 

3  -  International  Politics  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor^ 
9  -  Elective 
15 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  International  Politics  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor^ 
6  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  International  Politics  Requirement' 

6  -  Minor^ 

6  -  Elective 

15 

1 30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  PO  SC  361,  362,  363,  367,  371,  372,  373,  375. 

389  (by  permission  only),  428, 429, 457, 465, 471, 472, 476, 

477,  478,  479,  489  (by  permission  only). 
'See  page  74  for  approved  minors. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

4  -  ECON  405  Introduction  to  Econometrics 
3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 

5  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  '  ECON  3 1 5  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 
3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 
9  -  Elective 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Economics  Requirement^ 

6  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Economics  Requirement' 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 

9  -  Elective 

15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor. 

-ECON  404,  413, 419.  or  420. 

'Any  ECON  course  numbered  300  or  higher. 
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PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 
CONCENTRATION 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  rO  SC  321  General  Public  Administration 
3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methtxis  in  Pol.  Sci. 
3  -  Political  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Public  Administration  Requirement" 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  430  Public  Policy  Evaluation 
6  -  Public  Administration  Requirement- 
6  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Public  Administration  Requirement" 

9  -  Elective 

Ti 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'PO  SC  302,  363,  424,  428,  or  429. 
'See  advisor. 

PUBLIC  POLICY 
CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  in  Pol.  Sci. 

3  -  PO  SC  421  Public  Policy  Processes 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Public  Policy  Requirement' 
6  -  Elective 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  430  Public  Policy  Evaluation 
6  -  Public  Policy  Requirement' 
6  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Public  Policy  Requirement' 

9  -  Elective 

I? 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology  is  the  study  of  human  and  animal  be- 
havior and  the  biological,  psycholonical,  and  stKial 
processes  related  to  that  behavior.  The  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Psychology  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  a  variety  of  professional  careers  related  to  human 
resources,  personnel,  counseling,  and  other  people- 
oriented  ptwitions  in  human  services,  business,  and 
industry.  Additionally,  the  Bachelor's  degree  provides 
excellent  preparation  for  graduate  training  in  such 
areas  as  clinical,  counseling,  industrial,  experimen- 
tal, cognitive,  social,  biological,  health,  developmen- 
tal, and  schtxil  psychology.  The  program  also  pro- 
vides excellent  preparation  for  students  who  intend 
to  pursue  professional  training  in  medicine,  physical 
or  occupational  therapy,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veteri- 
nary science,  or  law.  Further  information  is  available 
on  the  Web  at  uww.clemson.edu/psychl. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  requires  PSYCH  201 , 
309,  310,  and  21  additional  credits  in  psychology 
which  must  include  the  following: 

Two  courses  from  the  Biological  and  Cognitive 
menu:  PSYCH  324,  333.  422. 
One  course  from  each  of  the  following  menus: 
Applied— PSYCH  355,  364,  368,  375,  435,  480. 

483,  488 
Individuals  and  Groups— PSYCH  340,  352,  370 
Laboratory— PSYCH  325,  334,  423,  471,  H490, 

493,  495,  496,  497 

At  least  six  credits  must  be  from  400-level  psychol- 
ogy courses,  with  at  least  three  of  those  credits  from 
psychology  courses  numbered  between  400  and  489. 
BIOSC  470  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  one  300-  or 
400-level  elective  psychology  course.  Students 
should  consult  their  advisors  for  other  degree  re- 
quirements and  course  recommendations. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement- 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  309  Intro.  Experimental  Psychology 

3  -  Cultural  Awareness  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l- 

3  -  Elective 

16 


Second  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  310  Adv.  Experimental  Psychology 
Cultural  Awareness  Requirement' 
Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
Humanities  Requirement  E.2* 
Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Major  Area 

3  -  Minor  Area* 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement- 

2  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Area 

3  -  Minor  Area* 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

T? 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 
6  -  Major  Area 
6  -  Minor  Area* 
3  -  Elective 

T? 

Second  Semester 
3  -  Major  Area 
6  -  Minor  Area* 
6  -  Elective 

1 28  Total  Semester  Hours 

'The  equivalent  of  two  years  ( through  202 )  of  the  same  mod- 
em language  is  required.  GDurses  used  to  satisfy  the  Foreign 
Language  Requirement  may  not  also  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
Humanities  Requirement  E.2. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Courses  used  to  sat- 
isfy the  Humanities  Requirement  E.2  may  not  also  be  used 
to  satisfy  the  Foreign  Language  Requirement. 

'See  department  approved  list.  Q>urses  used  to  fulfill  the  Hu- 
manities Requirement,  Social  Science  Requirement,  or  Ma- 
jor Area  may  not  be  used  to  meet  this  requirement. 

*Any  minor  listed  on  page  74- 

'Sec  General  Education  Requirements.  Social  science  other 
than  psychology. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  pro- 
gram in  Psychology  consist  of  PSYCH  201,  309, 
310,  and  21  additional  credits  of  psychology  courses 
which  must  include  the  following: 

Two  courses  from  the  Biological  and  Cognitive 
menu:  PSYCH  324,  333,  422. 
One  course  from  each  of  the  following  menus: 
Applied— PSYCH  355,  364,  368,  375,  435,  480, 
483,  488 
Foundations  of  Science— G  W  402,  PHIL  326, 

327,  425,  PSYCH  415 
Individuals  and  Groups— PSYCH  340,  352,  370 
Laboratory- PSYCH  325,  334,  423,  471,  H490, 

493, 495,  496,  497 

At  least  six  credits  must  be  from  400-level  psychol- 
ogy courses,  with  at  least  three  of  those  credits  from 
psychology  courses  numbered  between  400  and  489. 
BIOSC  470  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  one  300-  or 
400-level  elective  psychology  course.  Students 
should  consult  their  advisors  for  other  degree  re- 
quirements and  course  recommendations. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I' 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II' 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  PHIL  102  Introduction  to  Logic 
3  -  Cultural  Awareness  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  309  Intro.  Experimental  Psychology 
3  -  Cultural  Awareness  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.V 

3  -  Physical  or  Natural  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  310  Adv.  Experimental  Psychology 
3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 

3  -  Physical  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement* 
3  -  Elective 
16 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  312  Adv.  Expository  Writing  or 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

6  -  Major  Area 

3  -  Minor  Area' 

3  -  Physical  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

3  -  Major  Area 

3  -  Minor  Area' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Major  Area 
6  -  Minor  Area' 

5  -  Elective 

I7 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Area 
6  -  Minor  Area' 
3  -  Elective 

15 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Biology  110  and  111  may  be  substituted.  In  this  case,  the 
extra  two  credit  hours  will  be  counted  as  electives. 

^ine  hours  are  required.  See  General  Education  requirements. 

'See  department  approved  listing.  Courses  used  to  fulfill  the 
Humanities  Requirement,  Social  Science  Requirement,  or 
Major  Area  may  not  be  used  to  meet  this  requirement. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Six  of  the  nine  hours  must  come  from  a  two-semester  sequence 
in  a  physical  or  natural  science  other  than  biology. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Social  science  other 
than  psychology. 

'Any  minor  listed  on  page  74. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  Sociology  major  offers  two  degree  programs:  a 
bachelor  of  arts  and  a  bachelor  of  science.  The 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Sociology  prepares  students  for 
a  variety  of  professional  careers  related  to  human 
resources,  management,  public  relations,  social  ser- 
vices, criminal  justice,  health  services,  social  research, 
and  other  people-oriented  positions  in  the  public  and 
private  sector  In  addition,  the  Bachelor's  degree  pro- 
vides excellent  preparation  for  graduate  training  in 
sociology,  social  services,  law,  and  business.  Both  de- 
grees require  a  total  of  1 28  semesters  hours  as  identi- 
fied below.  Courses  used  to  fulfill  Humanities,  Math- 
ematical Sciences,  and  Science  Requirements  may 
be  used  to  fulfill  minor  requirements. 


Emphasis  Areas  in  Sociology 

Community  Studies— R  S  (SOC)  401,  (SOC)  459, 
SOC  202;  one  course  from  ANTH  403,  C  R  D 
(AP  EC)  491,  R  S  (SOC)  495,  (SOC)  498;  and 
two  courses  from  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  412,  C  R  P 
411,  415,  RS  (SOC)  471,  SOC  414. 

Criminal  Justice  Sociology— SOC  390,  (R  S)  495; 
either  SOC  392  or  393;  one  course  from  PO  SC 
434,  SOC  414,  491,  493;  one  course  from  SOC 
391,  396,  397;  and  three  credits  from  all  courses 
offered  in  sociology  and  anthropology  not  already 
taken  to  fulfill  requirements. 

General  Sociology — One  course  from  SOC  311,414, 
440;  one  course  from  SOC  330,  331,  480;  one 
course  from  SOC  235,  350,  435;  and  nine  credits 
from  all  courses  offered  in  sociology  or  anthropol- 
ogy not  already  taken  to  fulfill  requirements. 

Social  Services  Sociology— SOC  380,  414,  484, 
(R  S)  495;  one  course  from  SOC  392,  394,  396, 
397,  464,  480;  and  three  credits  from  all  courses 
offered  in  sociology  or  anthropology  not  already 
taken  to  fulfill  requirements. 

At  least  1 2  of  the  total  credits  must  be  from  400- 
level  sociology,  rural  sociology,  and/or  anthropol- 
ogy courses;  no  more  than  nine  credit  hours  may 
be  taken  in  courses  at  the  100  or  200  level,  except 
with  approval  of  the  department  chair.  Additional 
electives  are  added  to  meet  the  minimum  of  128 
hours  required  for  graduation. 

Substance  Abuse  Certificate  Program 

The  Substance  Abuse  Certificate  Program  is  an  in- 
terdisciplinary program  drawn  from  courses  in  soci- 
ology, education,  health,  and  psychology.  Students 
study  the  causes,  consequences,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  substance  abuse.  They  also  study  deliv- 
ery systems  and  policy  issues  associated  with  legal 
and  illicit  substances.  Through  field  placement,  stu- 
dents come  fact-to-face  with  the  problem  and  gain 
practical  experience  to  prepare  them  to  enter  the 
field  of  practicing  specialists.  The  program  prepares 
students  for  state  credentialing  as  substance  abuse 
specialists.  The  credential  requires  knowledge  in 
theory  and  treatment  of  substance  abuse  problems. 

Completion  of  the  Substance  Abuse  Certificate 
Program  requires  ED  C  234,  HLTH  301,  PSYCH 
375,  SOC  380,  396,  397,  (R  S)  495. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability' 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elementary  Statistical  Inference' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 
17 
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Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CrP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  Foreifjn  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.P 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
6  -  Minor^ 

3  -  Elective 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  SOC  (R  S)  303  Methtxls  of  Social  Research  1 
3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 

3  -  Global  Awareness  Requirement' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement' 

6  -  Emphasis  Area' 

6  -  Minor^ 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement' 

6  -  Emphasis  Area* 

3  -  Stratification  Requirement* 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  SOC  404  Sociological  Theory 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area* 

3  -  Minor^ 

3  -  Elective 

Ts 

1 28  Total  Semester  Hours 

'MTHSC  106  and  301  may  be  substituted. 

TTie  equivalent  of  two  years  (through  202)  in  the  same  for- 
eign language  is  required. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^See  page  74  for  approved  minors. 

'Humanities  courses  numbered  300  or  higher  (A  A  H  210, 
MUSIC  210,  THEA  210  excepted).  The  humanities  for  this 
purpose  include  art  and  architectural  history,  communica- 
tion studies  (except  362  and  364),  English  (except  304,  312, 
314,  316,  331,  333,  334,  335,  485, 490,  495),  languages,  mu- 
sic, philosophy,  religion,  theatre  (except  377,  487, 497),  and 
women's  studies,  as  well  as  courses  entitled  Humanities. 

'See  advisor. 

'ANTH  301  or  SOC  433. 

"SOC  460  or  461. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Intrtxluction  to  Prohahility' 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  StKiology 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elementary  Statistical  Inference' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 

4  -  Science  Requirement- 
3  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.P 

6  -  Mathematics  or  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

4  -  Mathematics  or  Science  Requirement' 
6 '  Minor* 

5  -  Elective 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  SOC  (R  S)  303  Methods  of  Social  Research  1 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Global  Awareness  Requirement'' 

3  -  Philosophy  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement* 

6  -  Emphasis  Area' 
6  -  Minor* 

3  -  Elective 
18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  351  Physical  Anthropology' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

5  -  Mathematics  or  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Stratification  Requirement"" 

3  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  SOC  404  Sociological  Theory 

6  -  Emphasis  Area' 
3  -  Minor* 

3  -  Elective 

Ts 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 


'MTHSC  106  and  301  may  be  .ubtiiiutcd. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'See  advuor.  At  leati  tix  »f  the  15  h>>ur>  mutt  be  at  the  300 
level  or  aKive. 

•See  page  74  for  approved  minors. 

'See  advuor. 

'ANTH  301  or  SOC  43). 

'PHIL  32).  325,  326.  327.  355,  or  360. 

'Humanities  courses  numbered  300  or  higher  (A  A  H  210, 
MUSIC  2 10,  THEA  2 1 0  excepted).  The  humanities  for  thu 
purp<»e  include  art  and  archiiccrural  history,  communica- 
tion studies  (except  562  and  364),  English  (except  304,  312, 
314,  316,  331.  333,  334.  335,  485,  4'W,  495).  languages, 
music,  philosophy,  religion,  theatre  (except  377,  487,  497), 
and  women's  studies,  as  well  as  courses  entitled  Humanities. 

'May  not  be  used  to  fill  the  34  credits  for  the  major. 

"SOC  460  or  461. 
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College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science 

MINORS 

Following  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  C 
a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree  program. 

allege  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science.  Students  cannot 

major 

and 

minor  in 

the 

same 

field  or  acquire 

Accounting 

Great  Works 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Health  Science 

Aerospace  Studies 

History 

African  American  Studies 

Horse  Production 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

Anthropology 

Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology 

Beef  Cattle  Production 

Biochemistry 

Bioengineering 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration — not  open  to  Accounting,  BS  Economics, 
Financial  Management,  Industrial  Management,  Managem£nt,  or 
Marketing  majors 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

Communication  Studies 

Communications 

Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

Early  Interventionist — open  to  Psychobgy  and  Sociology  majors  only 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics 

Education — not  open  to  Graphic  Communications  majors 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship — not  open  to  Accounting,  BS  Economics,  Finan- 
cial Management,  Industrial  Managem£nt,  Management,  or  Mar- 
keting majors 

Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Fine  Arts 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Geography 

Geology 


Horticulture 

Human  Resource  Management — not  open  to  Industrial  Management 

or  Management  majors 
International  Politics — not  open  to  Political  Science  majors 
Legal  Studies 

Management — not  open  to  Industrial  Management  majors 
Mathematical  Sciences 
Microbiology 
Military  Leadership 
Modem  Languages 
Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 
Operations  Management — not  open  to  Industrial  Management  or 

Management  majors 
Packaging  Science 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Plant  Pathology 
Political  Science 
Poultry  Science 
Psychology 

Public  Policy — not  open  to  Political  Science  majors 
Religion 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Screenwriting 
Sociology 

Spanish- American  Area  Studies 
Textiles 
TTieatre 
Turfgrass 
Urban  Forestry 
Women's  Studies 
Writing 

See  pages  35-38  for  details. 
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COLLEGE  OF 
ENGINEERING 
AND  SCIENCE 


The  College  of  Engineering  and  Science  ofters  a 
broad  range  of  rigorous  and  stimulating  baccalau- 
reate programs  which  provide  unexcelled  educa- 
tional opportunities.  The  innovative  combination 
of  engineering  and  science  disciplines  which  com- 
prises the  College  facilitates  study  and  research  in 
fields  transcending  the  traditional  disciplines.  Stu- 
dents enjoy  close  interaction  with  a  distinguished 
faculty  committed  to  excellence  in  undergraduate 
education  as  well  as  in  research.  The  College  Web 
site  at  ivuiw.ces.clemson.edu  has  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  College  and  its  programs. 

Minors 

Engineering  and  science  students  can  complement 
their  majors  by  selecting  minor  concentrations  of 
study.  Available  minors  include  Bioengineering, 
Environmental  Engineering,  International  Engi- 
neering and  Science,  one  in  each  of  the  science 
majors,  and  in  Textiles.  (See  page  91.) 

International  Programs 

As  the  world  economy  becomes  ever  more  tightly 
integrated,  it  is  increasingly  important  that  engi- 
neering and  science  students  prepare  themselves  for 
this  global  environment.  The  College  offers  a  mi- 
nor in  International  Engineering  and  Science 
coupled  with  several  programs  that  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  gain  international  experi- 
ence. These  include  EPIC  (an  international  co-op 
program)  and  study  abroad  options.  In  addition,  en- 
gineering and  science  students  are  encouraged  to 
pursue  study  of  a  foreign  language.  Information  on 
international  programs  is  available  in  the  Under- 
graduate Studies  Office  (107  Riggs  Hall)  and  on 
the  Web  at  www.ces.clemson.edulglohal. 

ENGINEERING  PROGRAMS 

The  professional  Bachelor  of  Science  engineering 
degrees  in  Biosystems  Engineering,  Ceramic  and 
Materials  Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering, 
Civil  Engineering,  Computer  Engineering,  Electri- 
cal Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering,  and  Me- 
chanical Engineering  are  each  accredited  by  the  En- 
gineering Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Ac- 
creditation Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology. 
The  Biosystems  Engineering  program  is  adminis- 
tered jointly  with  the  College  of  Agriculture,  For- 
estry, and  Life  Sciences. 

All  engineering  programs  have  the  common  goal 
of  producing  engineering  graduates  who  are  able  to 

•  apply  knowledge  of  math,  science,  and  engineering; 

•  formulate  and  solve  engineering  problems; 

•  design  and  conduct  experiments  and  analyze  data; 

•  design  systems  or  components  to  meet  needs; 

•  function  on  multidisciplinary  teams; 

•  communicate  effectively; 

•  conduct  themselves  professionally  and  ethically; 

•  appreciate  engineering's  global/societal  context; 

•  understand  contemporary  engineering  issues; 

•  apply  modem  engineering  methods  and  tools; 

•  appreciate  the  need  for  life-long  learning. 


Each  engineering  program  has  additional  objectives 
specific  to  the  discipline.  All  prepare  students  for  a 
wide  range  of  career  opportunities  and  provide 
sound  preparation  for  graduate  study.  Each  curricu- 
lum provides  opportunities  for  students  to  pursue 
individual  areas  of  interest. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  University  admission  requirements  are  given 
under  the  section  entitled  Admission.  Engineering 
applicants  are  strongly  advised  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing in  their  high  schix)l  program: 
Mathematics — Four  units,  including  geometry,  trig- 
onometry, and  introductory  calculus. 
Laboratory  Science — At  least  three  units,  includ- 
ing both  chemistry  and  physics. 
Computing — At  least  one  unit,  including  introduc- 
tion to  a  programming  language.  Applicants  should 
have  good  keyboarding  skills. 

General  Engineering  Program 

The  General  Engineering  Program  provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  explore  various  engineering 
fields  while  gaining  a  sound  academic  preparation 
for  engineering  study.  All  engineering  students  must 
complete  a  common  curriculum  for  the  freshman  year 
before  being  admitted  into  an  engineering  baccalau- 
reate degree  program.  All  new  engineering  students 
(including  transfer  students)  are  admitted  into  Gen- 
eral Engineering  only  after  all  classes  in  the  fresh- 
man curriculum  are  satisfactorily  completed.  Stu- 
dents with  no  programming  experience  who  plan  to 
enter  Computer  Engineering  should  consult  an  ad- 
visor about  taking  CP  SC  1 1 1  or  101  as  an  elective 
in  the  first  semester.  Additional  information  about 
General  Engineering  can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
www  .ces.clemson.  edujge . 

Freshman  Curriculum 

First  Semester 

4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

I  -  CES  101  Intro,  to  Engineering  and  Science  or 
1  -  ENGR  101  Introduction  to  Engineering 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  ENGR  1 20  Engineering  Problem  Solving  and 

Design 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 
3_-  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

17 

'History  1 22  is  strongly  recommended.  See  policy  on  Humani- 
ties and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering  Curricula  for  other 
acceptable  courses. 

Admission  into  Engineering  Degree 
Programs 

To  transfer  into  an  engineering  degree  program,  a 
student  must  have  a  2.0  minimum  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  in  courses  taken  at  Clemson  and 
have  completed  the  General  Engineering  freshman 
curriculum.  Students  entering  General  Engineer- 
ing after  May  15,  1996,  must  also  have  a  C  or  bet- 
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ter  in  each  course  in  the  freshman  curriculum  ex- 
cept the  humanities/social  science  requirement. 

Students  should  initiate  a  change-t)f-major  request 
prior  to  the  registration  pcricxi  during  the  semester 
in  which  they  expect  to  complete  the  freshman  cur- 
riculum. Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  into  a  degree  program  may  remain  in 
General  Engineering  until  those  requirements  are 
met;  however,  the  only  engineering  coursc-s  in  which 
they  can  enroll  are  C  M  E  210,  E  G  209.  E  M  201 
and  202,  and  ENGR  101  and  120.  Students  transfer- 
ring into  an  engineering  degree  program  will  follow 
the  curriculum  in  effect  at  the  time  of  traasfer 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for 
Engineering  Curricula 

Engineers  have  an  obligation  to  practice  their  pro- 
fession in  a  sticially  responsible  manner.  The  edu- 
cation of  engineers  must  prepare  them  for  these 
responsibilities  and  make  them  aware  of  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  societal  factors.  Thus,  an  im- 
portant component  of  the  engineering  curricula  is 
a  program  of  study  of  the  humanities  and  stxial  sci- 
ences in  which  students  are  required  to  achieve 
depth  of  knowledge  in  one  or  two  areas  rather  than 
simply  taking  a  collection  of  introductory  courses. 

This  program  of  study  must  include  a  minimum  of 
15  credits  selected  so  as  to  satisfy  the  University's 
General  Education  policy  on  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences  as  well  as  meeting  engineering  objec- 
tives. Thus,  the  courses  chosen  must  satisfy  all  of 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  Six  credits  of  General  Education  humanities 

courses,  which  must  include 

a)  Three  credits  of  sophomore  literature  (200 

level)  or  foreign  language  literature  (300 
level  or  higher)  selected  from  General  Edu- 
cation Section  E.l'. 

b)  Three  credits  selected  from  courses  in  Gen- 

eral Education  Section  E.2". 

2.  Six  credits  of  social  science  courses  selected  from 

General  Education  Section  F. 

3.  At  least  three  additional  credits  selected  from 

the  List  of  Approved  Humanities  and  Social  Sci- 
ence Courses  for  Engineering  Curricula.  (This 
list  includes  General  Education  courses,  plus  ad- 
ditional choices.) 

4.  To  provide  depth,  the  courses  chosen  must  con- 

tain either 

a)  Nine  credits  in  a  single  subject  area  or 

b)  Six  credits  in  each  of  two  different  subjects. 

Individual  engineering  curricula  may  have  more 
specific  requirements  (e.g.,  an  economics  course  or 
a  second  literature  course  may  be  required),  or  may 
require  more  than  1 5  hours  of  humanities/stKial  sci- 
ence courses.  Students  should  consult  their  aca- 
demic advisors  for  information. 

*A11  courses  must  be  selected  from  the  List  of  Approved  Hu- 
manities and  Social  Science  Courses  for  Engineering  Cur- 
ricula. Specifically,  some  courses  approved  in  the  General 
Education  p<ilicy  may  not  be  accepted  by  the  College  of  En- 
gineering and  Science  because  of'  Accreditation  Biurd  for 
Engineering  and  Technology  (ABET)  restrictions. 

Electives  for  Engineering  Curricula 

Advistirs  must  approve  any  course  taken  for  elective 
credit  in  the  Engineering  cumcula.  Qiurses  excluded 
for  elective  credit  include  PHYS  200,  207,  208. 
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Registration  Requirements 

A  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  or  higher  is 
required  for  registration  in  engineering  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher.  Priority  for  registration  in 
engineering  courses  is  given  to  those  majors  for 
whom  the  course  is  a  degree  requirement.  Excep- 
tions to  this  requirement  may  be  granted  by  the 
department  offering  the  course. 

Graduation  Requirements 

In  addition  to  other  institutional  requirements,  can- 
didates for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Engineering 
are  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  in  all  engineering  courses  taken 
at  Clemson.  All  courses  with  "Engineering"  in  the 
course  designator  (e.g.,  ENGR  120,  M  E  453,  etc.) 
are  used  in  this  calculation. 

The  baccalaureate  programs  in  Engineering  are  de- 
signed to  be  completed  in  four  years  (eight  regular 
semesters).  Taking  a  reduced  load  or  participating 
in  cooperative  education  will  extend  this  time.  On 
average,  Clemson  engineering  students  take  about 
four  and  one-half  years  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  graduation. 

BIOSYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

TTie  principal  objective  of  the  biosystems  engineer- 
ing program  is  to  educate  and  prepare  students  for 
a  wide  range  of  engineering  endeavors  involving 
biological  entities.  Three  main  areas  are  supported: 
engineering  for  management  of  natural  resources 
and  the  environment;  engineering  for  environmen- 
tally-sound and  sustainable  production  systems  for 
food,  fiber,  and  bioresources;  and  engineering  for 
production  of  value-added  products  from  biopro- 
cessing  technologies. 

Biosystems  engineers  work  at  the  interface  between 
engineering  and  life  sciences  and  must  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  both  disciplines.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mon objectives  of  all  engineering  programs  listed 
on  page  75,  Biosystems  Engineering  students  should 
achieve  familiarity  with  all  biosystems  concentra- 
tions, experience  an  interdisciplinary  education, 
and  develop  a  career  goal  of  professional  recogni- 
tion and  licensure.  Students  develop  specialization 
in  one  of  three  concentrations.  Specific  objectives 
per  concentration  aim  to  equip  students  to 

•  apply  engineering  and  agricultural  sciences  to  the 
production  of  food,  feed,  fiber,  and  related  con- 
sumer products  (Agricultural  Engineering  Con- 
centration). 

•  apply  engineering  and  biological  sciences  to  prob- 
lem solving  for  biological  systems  and  production 
of  value  added  bioproducts  in  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dustries (Applied  Biotechnology  Concentration). 

•  apply  engineering  and  agricultural  and  environ- 
mental sciences  to  assess  and  control  the  impact 
of  human  activities  on  the  biosphere  (Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment  Concentration). 

Additional  information  is  available  from  the 
departmental  offices  and  can  be  found  on  the  Web 
at  www. clemson. edulagbioeng. 


AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  221  Surveying  for  Soil  and  Water  Res. 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

3  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  214  Fabrication  and  Manufacturing  Meth. 

3  -  E  M  202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynamics 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  357  Machine  Unit  Operations 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

3  -  E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 

3  -  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 

3  -  Plant/Animal  Science  Requirement^ 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  B  E  322  Small  Watershed  Hydrology  and 

Sedimentology 
2  -  B  E  333  Environmental  Modification 

2  -  B  E  350  Microcomputer  Controls  in  Biosys. 

3  -  B  E  362  Energy  Conversion  for  Biosystems 

4  -  C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 
4_-  CSENV  202  Soils 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  416  Biosystems  Engr.  Capstone  Design 

2  -  B  E  43 1  Structural  Design  for  Biosystems 

3  -  B  E  450  Instrumentation  for  Biosys.  Engineers 
3  -  I  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  42 1  Engr.  Systems  for  Soil  Water  Mgt. 
2  -  B  E  442  Properties  and  Proc.  of  Biol.  Prod. 

2  -  B  E  471  Engineering  Research  and  Mgt. 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 
16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer- 
ing Curricula. 
-See  advisor. 
'ECON  211  IS  preferred. 


APPLIED  BIOTECHNOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

4  -  Organic  Chemistry  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  214  Fabrication  and  Manufacturing  Meth. 

3  -  E  M  202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynamics 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff  Equations 
4  -  Biochemistry  Requirement^ 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  430  Problem  Solving  Methods  and 
Models  in  Biosystems  Engineering 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

3  -  E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 

3  -  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 
3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  333  Environmental  Modification 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3_ 

17 


B  E  350  Microcomputer  Controls  in  Biosys. 
B  E  362  Energy  Conversion  for  Biosystems 
B  E  (CH  E)  428  Biochemical  Engineering 
C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 
COMM  250  Public  Speaking 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  416  Biosystems  Engr.  Capstone  Design 
3  -  B  E  435  Appl.  in  Biotechnology  Engineering 
3  -  B  E  450  Instrumentation  for  Biosys.  Engineers 
3  -  Literature  Requirement"* 
6  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  442  Properties  and  Proc.  of  Biol.  Prod. 

2  -  B  E  471  Engineering  Research  and  Mgt. 

3  -  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts' 
6  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement^ 
5  -  Elective 
l8 
135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'CH  201 ,  223/227,  or  223/229  (with  the  extra  two  credit  hours 
credited  to  electives).  Students  interested  in  medical  careers 
should  consider  CH  223/229. 

'BIOCH  210/211  or  301/302. 

'Select  from  courses  in  math,  statistics,  or  computational  sci- 
ence or  minor  course. 

■•See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer- 
ing Curricula. 

*ECON  211  is  preferred. 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES 
AND  ENVIRONMENT 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  221  Surveying  for  Soil  and  Water  Res. 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 

2  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  214  Fabrication  and  Manufacturing  Meth. 

3  -  E  M  202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynamics 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  '  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  357  Machine  Unit  Operations 

3  '  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

3  -  E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 

3  -  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 

3  -  Biological  Science  Requirement' 

l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  B  E  322  Small  Watershed  Hydrology  and 

Sedimentology 
2  -  B  E  333  Environmental  Modification 

2  -  B  E  350  Microcomputer  Controls  in  Biosys. 

3  -  B  E  362  Energy  Conversion  for  Biosystems 

4  -  C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 
4_-  CSENV  202  Soils 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  416  Biosystems  Engr.  Capstone  Design 
3  -  B  E  430  Problem  Solving  Methods  and 
Models  in  Biosystems  Engineering 

2  -  B  E  431  Structural  Design  for  Biosystems 

3  -  B  E  450  Instrumentation  for  Biosys.  Engineers 
3  -  Approved  Engineering  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  B  E  364  Nonpoint  Source  Poll.  Mgt.  and  Com. 

2  -  B  E  42 1  Engr.  Systems  for  Soil  Water  Mgt. 

2  -  B  E  471  Engineering  Research  and  Mgt. 

3  -  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 

3  -  ECON  200  Economics  Concepts' 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

5  -  Elective 
18 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer- 
ing Curricula. 
^See  advisor. 
'ECON  211  is  preferred. 


CERAMIC  AND  MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Schixil  ot  Materials  Science  and  Engineering 
offers  undergraduate  degrees  in  Ceramic  and  Mate- 
rials Engineering,  Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry, 
and  Textile  Management. 

Ceramic  and  materials  engineers  design,  develop,  and 
participate  in  the  manufacture  of  both  standard  and 
new  materials  intended  for  use  In  a  wide  variety  of 
industries  with  diverse  applications.  These  range  firom 
the  semi-conductor  to  the  aerospace  and  finally  to 
the  traditional  ceramics  industry.  The  broad  scope 
of  industrial  responsibilities  handled  by  ceramic  and 
materials  engineers  requires  knowledge  in  mathemat- 
ics, science,  engineering,  and  the  stxial  sciences,  skills 
in  problem  st)lving,  engineering  analysis,  design,  and 
written  and  oral  communication. 

The  baccalaureate  program  integrates  laboratory 
with  classroom  experiences  to  prepare  students  for 
life-long  learning.  Courses  covering  thermodynam- 
ics, kinetics,  mechanical  behavior,  processing,  and 
characterization  of  materials  prepare  students  for 
careers  in  industry  and/or  for  graduate  school. 

In  addition  to  the  common  educational  objectives 
of  all  engineering  programs  listed  on  page  75,  bac- 
calaureate degree  graduates  in  Ceramic  and  Mate- 
rials Engineering  will  be  able  to 

•  demonstrate  learning  consistent  with  Accredita- 
tion Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  En- 
gineering Criteria  2000  for  ceramic  and  materi- 
als engineering  programs; 

•  function  easily  and  well  in  the  laboratory  and 
plant  environments;  and 

•  serve  the  local,  national,  and  international  ce- 
ramic and  materials  communities. 

Specifically,  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineer- 
ing and  Technology  Engineering  Criteria  2000  re- 
quires that  baccalaureate  degree  graduates  in  Ce- 
ramic and  Materials  Engineering  be  able  to 

•  apply  advanced  scientific  and  engineering  prin- 
ciples to  ceramic  and  materials  engineering  sys- 
tems; 

•  demonstrate  an  integrated  understanding  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  principles  underlying 
structure,  properties,  processing,  and  performance 
relationships; 

•  apply  this  understanding  to  the  solution  of  ce- 
ramic and  materials  engineering  selection  and  de- 
sign problems;  and 

•  apply  appropriate  experimental,  statistical,  and 
computational  methods  to  advantage  in  the  so- 
lution of  ceramic  and  materials  problems. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -CM  E  210  Intro,  to  Materials  Science 
l-CME241MetricsLab. 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

17 


77 


Second  Semester 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  TEXT  324  Textile  Statistics 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 
J  -  Elective 

li 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -CM  E  22 1  Materials  Prix:essing  I 

3  -  C  M  E  226  Thermodynamics  of  Materials 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  I  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 

3  -  PTC  303  Textile  Chemistry 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  227  Transport  Phenomena 

3  -  C  M  E  228  Phase  Diagrams  for  Materials 

Processing  and  Applications 
3  -  C  M  E  320  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials 

2  -  C  M  E  342  Structure/Property  Lab. 

3  -  C  M  E  361  Processing  of  Metals  and  Their 

Composites 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  303  Noncrystalline  Materials 

3  -  C  M  E  402  Solid  State  Materials 

3  -  C  M  E  432  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Syst. 

1  -  C  M  E  441  Manufacturing  Lab. 

3  -  PTC  415  Intro,  to  Polymer  Science  and  Engr. 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  323  Combustion  Systems  and 

Environmental  Emissions 
3  -  C  M  E  407  Senior  Capstone  Design 
3  -  C  M  E  416  Electronic  Properties  of  Materials 

3  -  C  M  E  424  Optical  Materials  and  Their 

Applications 

4  -  Elective 
16 

1 34  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer- 
ing Curricula. 
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CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Chemical  engineering  is  based  on  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, and  mathematics.  The  curriculum  at  Clemson 
includes  a  blend  of  classroom  and  laboratory  instruc- 
tion and  emphasizes  broadly  applicable  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  current  technology  to  prepare 
graduates  for  immediate,  productive  employment  as 
well  as  life-long  learning  and  professional  growth. 
Communication  skills  and  group  projects  are  empha- 
sized because  chemical  engineers  frequently  work  in 
multidisciplinary  teams.  Graduates  are  prepared  to 
function  effectively  in  chemical  and  related  indus- 
tries and  post-graduate  school;  to  identify,  formulate, 
and  solve  chemical  engineering  problems;  to  develop 
skills  for  the  successful  practice  of  their  profession; 
and  to  serve  their  chosen  profession.  Chemical  en- 
gineers are  involved  in  the  research,  manufacture, 
sales,  and  use  of  commodity  and  specialty  chemicals, 
petroleum  products,  synthetic  fibers  and  textiles, 
pharmaceuticals,  pulp  and  paper,  electronic  compo- 
nents, food  and  consumer  goods,  and  many  other 
products.  They  work  at  the  forefront  of  environmen- 
tal pollution  prevention  and  remediation  and  apply 
engineering  science  and  technology  to  solve  a  vari- 
ety of  medical  and  health-related  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineering  offers  advanced  study 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy degrees.  Additional  information  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  www.ces.clemson.edujchemeng. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

4  -  CH  E  211  Intro,  to  Chemical  Engineering 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

19 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  229  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CH  E  220  Chemical  Engr.  Thermodynamics  I 
3 -CHE  311  Fluid  Flow 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  CH  339  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 
3  -  CH  E  3 1 2  Heat  and  Mass  Transfer 
3  -  CH  E  321  Chemical  Engr.  Thermodynamics  II 
3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 
3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr.  or 
3  -  EX  ST  411  Statistical  Methods  for  Process 
Development  and  Control 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective^ 
19 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  332  Physical  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  340  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CH  E  307  Unit  Operation  Lab.  I 

1  -  CH  E  344  Chemical  Engr.  Junior  Seminar 

3  -  CH  E  353  Process  Dynamics  and  Control 

3  -  CH  E  413  Separation  Processes 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  E  319  Engineering  Materials 

3  -  CH  E  407  Unit  Operations  Lab.  II 

3  -  CH  E  431  Process  Development,  Design,  and 

Optimization  of  Chemical  Engr.  Systems  1 
3  -  CH  E  450  Chemical  Reaction  Engineering 
3  -  Technical  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective^ 
18 

Second  Semester 

5  -  CH  E  432  Process  Development,  Design,  and 

Optimization  of  Chemical  Engr.  Systems  II 
1  -  CH  E  444  Chemical  Engr.  Senior  Seminar  II 
3  -  Advanced  Chemistry  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective^ 
16 

138  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor  for  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for 

Engineering  Curricula. 
^See  advisor  for  recommendations. 
'See  advisor. 

Note:  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts, 
including  a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  CH  E  course. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Civil  Engineering  involves  the  planning,  design, 
construction  management,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  and  systems  in  the  built  environ- 
ment including  bridges,  buildings,  airports,  water  sup- 
ply systems,  ports,  dams,  and  highways. 

The  Civil  Engineering  program  leads  to  the  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree  in  Civil  Engineering  and  in- 
cludes the  common  educational  objectives  listed  on 
page  75  for  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Science. 
The  first  two  years  provide  students  with  building 
blocks  necessary  to  be  successful  civil  engineers.  This 
includes  proficiency  in  calculus,  statistics,  probabil- 
ity, physics,  and  chemistry.  During  the  junior  year, 
students  receive  a  broad  introduction  to  the  funda- 
mental areas  of  civil  engineering  (structures,  hydrau- 
lics, geotechnical,  transportation,  environmental, 
construction  materials,  and  project  management). 
Design  experiences  are  integrated  throughout  the 
curriculum,  culminating  in  the  senior  year  with  a 
major  capstone  design  project.  In  addition,  during 
the  senior  year,  students  can  select  from  available 
emphasis  areas  which  serve  to  strengthen  their  un- 
dergraduate background. 


The  Civil  Engineering  program  prepares  students  to 
work  immediately  upon  graduation  in  most  areas  of 
civil  engineering  or  to  pursue  graduate  degrees.  Stu- 
dents are  also  exposed  to  issues  related  to  professional 
practice,  including  professional  registration,  life-long 
learning,  and  communication  and  team  skills.  Be- 
cause a  concerned  society  demands  a  realistic  con- 
sideration of  the  impacts  of  engineering  projects,  civil 
engineering  students  are  also  educated  in  the  broad 
areas  of  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

The  complete  objectives  of  the  program  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  www.ces.clemson.edu. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  E  251  Analysis  Techniques  in  Civil  Engr. 
3  -  C  E  255  Geomatics 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3_-  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  C  E  200  Structural  Mechanics 

2  -  C  E  253  Civil  Engineering  Measurements 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  E  M  202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynamics 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

1  -  Elective 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  E  301  Structural  Analysis 

4  -  C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 
3  -  C  E  351  Civil  Engineering  Materials 

2  -  C  E  352  Economic  Evaluation  of  Projects 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  E  3 1 1  Transportation  Engr.  Plan,  and  Design 

4  -  C  E  321  Geotechnical  Engineering 

-  C  E  331  Construction  Engineering  and  Mgt. 

-  C  E  342  Applied  Hydraulics  and  Hydrology 

-  C  E  353  Professional  Seminar 

-  EE&S  401  Environmental  Engineering 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Technical  Design  Requirement^ 
3  -  Technical  Requirement^ 
6  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  C  E  459  Capstone  Design  Project 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

Is 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 
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'See  policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  EnKinecr- 

ing  Curricula. 
'See  department  policy  on  Technical  Design  Requirement. 
'See  policy  on  Technical  Requirements.  Technical  Require- 
ments and  electives  may  be  used  to  complete  an  emphitsis 
area  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  Applied  Fluid  Mechanics, 
Construction,  Environmental  Engineering,  Geotechnical/ 
Geoenvironmental  Engineering,  Structural  Engineering. 
^Select  from  sophomore  literature  courses  (200  level  only)  or 

foreign  language  literature  ( 300  level  or  higher). 
Note:  Civil  Engineering  students  may  neither  enroll  in  nor 
receive  credit  for  any  C  E  or  E  M  courses  unless  they  have  a 
2.0  engineering  grade-ptiint  ratio  and  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
in  course  prerequisites  that  have  a  C  E  or  E  M  designation. 
Exceptions:  I )  Students  may  always  re-enroll  in  C  E  courses 
which  they  have  previously  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
lower.  2)  Students  need  not  have  a  C  or  better  in  300-level 
C  E  courses  to  enroll  in  C  E  459  (see  course  prerequisites). 

COMPUTER  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Computer  engineers  have  excellent  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  design  and  application  of  hardware 
and  software  components  for  a  variety  of  computer 
applications.  These  include  mainframe,  desktop, 
and  embedded  microprocessor  platforms  as  well  as 
the  networking  of  various  types  of  computers  and 
peripherals. 

Based  on  a  strong  foundation  in  mathematics,  com- 
puter science,  and  the  physical  sciences,  the  Com- 
puter Engineering  program  includes  engineering  sci- 
ence and  design  in  circuits,  electronics,  computer  or- 
ganizations and  design,  peripheral  interfacing,  and 
software  engineering.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  hands- 
on  experience  with  networked  computer  systems,  mi- 
cro-, mini-,  and  mainframe  computers,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  a  wide  range  of  practical  problems,  using  en- 
gineering principles.  In  addition  to  these  technical 
skills,  students  learn  to  communicate  effectively  and 
to  develop  interpersonal,  teamwork,  and  manage- 
ment skills,  all  of  which  contribute  to  success  in  a 
professional  engineering  career.  The  program  is  also 
an  excellent  preparation  for  graduate  study. 

The  program  also  includes  significant  elective  hours 
that  allow  students  to  specialize  in  one  or  more  tech- 
nical areas  or  to  funher  broaden  the  educational  base 
to  enable  career  growth  in  a  desired  direction.  De- 
tailed information  on  the  program  and  its  objectives 
can  be  found  on  the  Web  at  wivw.ece.clemson.edu. 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  210  Programming  Methodology  or 

4  -  CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  II 
3  -  E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 

3  -  E  C  E  202  Electric  Circuits  I 

1  -  E  C  E  2 1 1  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  1 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3j  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  2 1 2  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
1  -  E  C  E  212  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  II 

3  -  E  C  E  262  Electric  Circuits  II 

4  -  E  C  E  272  Computer  Organization 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3j  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

19 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  3 1 1  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  Ill 

3  -  E  C  E  320  Electronics  I 

3  -  E  C  E  329  Computer  Systems  Structures 

3  -  E  C  E  330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Transforms 

4  -  E  C  E  371  Microcomputer  Interfacing 

3  -  MTHSC  419  Discrete  Math.  Structures  1 
1  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  C  E  317  Random  Signal  Analysis 

3  -  E  C  E  327  Digital  Computer  Design 

3  -  E  C  E  352  Programming  Systems 

3  -  Engineering  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement- 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

9  -  Computer  Engineering  Technical 

Requirement'  ' 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement" 
6  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  C  E  453  Software  Practicum 

6  -  Computer  Engineering  Depth  Requirement'' 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 


141  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  list  of  courses  approved  by  the  department. 

■See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer- 
ing Curricula. 

'One  course  that  satisfies  the  Computer  Engineering  Techni- 
cal Requirement  must  also  satisfy  the  Probability  and  Statis- 
tics Requirement  (selected  from  a  department-approved  list). 

Notes: 

1 .  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  E  C  E  courses  (excluding 
E  C  E  307,  308,  309)  only  when  all  prerequisites,  as  defined 
by  current  official  listings  for  that  course,  have  been  passed 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

2.  All  Computer  Engineering  students  must  have  a  cumula- 
tive engineering  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  to  enroll  in  any 
300-  or  400-level  E  C  E  courses. 

3.  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  in- 
cluding a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  E  C  E  course. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Elictnc.il  cnginecr>  arc  in  high  demand  for  a  wide 
range  of  inllucntial  positions.  Professional  duties 
range  from  analytical  problem  solving  to  the  de- 
sign ot  compt)ncnts  and  systems.  The  scope  of  em- 
ployment requires  a  unique  breadth  and  depth  of 
knowledge  and  technical  skills,  which  are  reflected 
in  the  Electrical  Engineering  program.  TTiis  pro- 
gram also  offers  an  excellent  preparation  for  gradu- 
ate education.  Detailed  information  can  be  found 
on  the  Web  at  www.ece.clems(m.edu. 

Building  on  a  foundation  of  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal sciences,  students  progress  into  the  application 
of  these  in  the  engineering  science  areas  of  circuits, 
electronics,  communications,  controls,  power,  and 
electromagnetics.  In  these  subjects,  students  alsti 
begin  to  apply  the  concepts  and  techniques  learned 
to  the  design  of  circuits  and  systems.  Senior  techni- 
cal design  courses  offer  the  opportunity  to  further 
develop  expertise  in  a  selected  area. 

In  addition  to  these  technical  skills,  students  learn 
to  communicate  effectively,  both  orally  and  with 
the  written  word.  Because  engineers  work  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  the  curriculum  includes  a  strong 
component  of  humanities  and  social  science 
courses.  Also,  many  project  design  assignments  en- 
able the  development  of  interpersonal,  teamwork, 
and  management  skills  which  are  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  a  professional  engineering  career. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  1 11  Elem.  Qimputer  Prog,  in  C/C++ 

3  -  E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 

3  -  E  C  E  202  Electric  Circuits  I 

1  -  E  C  E  21 1  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3j  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  212  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  II 

3  -  E  C  E  262  Electric  Circuits  II 

4  -  E  C  E  272  Computer  Organization 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  Elective 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  31 1  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  Ill 
3  -  E  C  E  320  Electronics  1 

3  -  E  C  E  330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Transforms 

4  -  E  C  E  371  Microcomputer  Interfacing 
3  -  E  C  E  380  Electromagnetics 

3  -  Technical  Requirement  (Advanced 
Mathematics)' 

17 
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Second  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  312  Electrical  Engineering  Lah.  IV 
3  -  E  C  E  317  Random  Signal  Analysis 

3- EC  E  321  Electronics  11 

3  '  E  C  E  360  Electric  Power  Engineering 

3  -  E  C  E  381  Fields,  Waves,  and  Circuits 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement^ 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  '  E  C  E  409  Continuous  and  Discrete  Syst.  Des. 
3  -  E  C  E  427  Communications  Systems 

2  -  E  C  E  495  Integrated  System  Design  1 

3  '  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 
3  -  Literature  Requirement- 

3  -  Technical  Requirement  (Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering)' 

17 

Second  Semester 

2  -  E  C  E  496  Integrated  System  Design  11 

6  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Technical  Requirement  (Electrical  and 

Computer  Engineering)' 

7  -  Elective 
18 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  list  maintained  in  the  department. 
^See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer- 
ing Curricula. 
Notes: 

1.  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  E  C  E  courses  (excluding 
E  C  E  307,  308,  309)  only  when  all  prerequisites  have  been 
passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

2.  All  Electrical  Engineering  students  must  have  a  cumulative 
engineering  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  to  enroll  in  any  300-  or 
400-level  E  C  E  courses.  In  addition,  no  student  may  ex- 
ceed a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  including  a  W,  to  com- 
plete successfully  any  E  C  E  course. 

INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Industrial  engineers  design,  install,  and  improve  the 
complex  systems  that  provide  goods  and  services  vi- 
tal to  our  society  and  economy.  These  systems  place 
unique  demands  for  breadth  of  preparation  on  in- 
dustrial engineers.  Baccalaureate  degree  graduates 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  design,  develop,  imple- 
ment, and  improve  integrated  systems  that  include 
people,  materials,  information,  equipment,  and  en- 
ergy. Graduates  also  demonstrate  the  ability  to  apply 
the  principles  and  techniques  of  engineering  design 
supported  by  a  foundation  in  the  mathematical, 
physical,  and  social  sciences  and  economic,  opera- 
tional, and  engineering  analyses.  Graduates  possess 
a  breadth  of  knowledge  that  allows  them  to  practice 
in  contemporary  information-driven  production  and 
service  systems.  In  addition,  graduates  are  able  to 
work  and  communicate  effectively  with  colleagues 
at  every  level  in  the  organization. 

The  traditional  arenas  for  the  practice  of  industrial 
engineering  are  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  in- 
dustry; however,  many  practicing  industrial  engi- 
neers are  employed  in  non-manufacturing  institu- 
tions such  as  hospitals,  banks,  and  government 
agencies.  In  addition  to  numerous  employment 


opportunities  in  professional  practice,  industrial 
engineering  graduates  may  further  their  formal  edu- 
cation. The  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 
offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Detailed  curriculum  and  department  information 
is  available  on  the  Web  at  www.ces.clemson.edu/iel. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  210  Introduction  to  Materials  Science 

4  - 1  E  201  System  Design  I 

3  -  1  E  220  Design  of  Information  Systems  in 

Industrial  Engineering 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3_-  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  I  E  210  Design  and  Analysis  of  Work  Systems 

3  - 1  E  280  Methods  of  Operational  Research  I 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  C  E  200  Structural  Mechanics  or 

3  -  E  M  202  Engr.  Mechanics:  Dynamics  or 
3  -  E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Computer  Graphics 

3  -  I  E  361  Industrial  Quality  Control 

3  -  I  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 

3  -  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 

17-18 

Second  Semester 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 
1  -  E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

1  - 1  E  368  Prof.  Practice  in  Industrial  Engineering 
3  -  I  E  381  Methods  of  Operational  Research  II 

3  - 1  E  386  Production  Planning  and  Control 

4  -  Elective 

n 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  - 1  E  461  Quality  Engineering 
3  - 1  E  482  Systems  Modeling 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Technical  Requirement^ 

2  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  - 1  E  467  Systems  Design  II 

6  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

133-134  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering. 
^See  advisor. 
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MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Breadth,  individuality,  and  flexibility  are  inherent 
characteristics  of  the  mechanical  engineering  pro- 
fession. Mechanical  engineers,  in  a  broad  sense, 
make  major  contributions  to  the  creation  of  prod- 
ucts and  systems  that  benefit  mankind.  They  work 
in  a  variety  of  areas  including  bioengineering,  en- 
ergy systems,  environmental  and  life-support  sys- 
tems, propulsion  and  transportation  systems,  food 
production,  materials  processing,  automated  manu- 
facturing, and  construction.  A  wide  spectrum  of  ca- 
reer opportunities  is  open  to  them. 

The  practice  of  mechanical  engineering  includes 
one  or  more  of  the  following  activities:  manufac- 
turing, testing,  research,  development,  design,  tech- 
nical management,  technical  sales  and  marketing, 
construction,  and  teaching. 

Preparation  for  a  40—45  year  professional  career  re- 
quires development  of  the  whole  person  through  a 
balanced  program  encompassing  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  communication  and  computer  skills, 
physical  and  engineering  sciences,  design,  and  labo- 
ratory experience.  Students  start  with  the  physical 
sciences  and  communication  skills  and  progress 
through  the  engineering  sciences,  ultimately  apply- 
ing the  principles  learned  in  such  areas  as  energy 
conversion  and  transfer,  mechanical  design,  and  sys- 
tems analysis.  Throughout  the  curriculum,  the  fun- 
damental nature  of  engineering  as  a  problem-solv- 
ing discipline  is  emphasized. 

Most  graduates  take  positions  in  industry,  govern- 
ment, or  business.  Many,  however,  continue  their 
formal  education  in  a  graduate  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Mechanical  Engineering  offers  study 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Engineering,  Master  of  Sci- 
ence, and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Additional  information  can  be  found  on  the  Web 

at  www.ces.clemson.edulme. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

3  -  M  E  202  Foundations  of  Mechanical  Systems 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 
18 

Second  Semester 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

1  -  E  C  E  309  Elecrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

3  -  E  M  202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynamics 

3  -  M  E  203  Found,  of  Thermal  and  Fluid  Syst. 

2  -  M  E  205  Computer  Analysis  in  Engineering 
1  -  M  E  221  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

16 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 

3  -  E  M  320  Fluid  Mechanics 

3  -  EX  ST  41 1  Statistical  Methods  for  Process 

Development  and  Control  or 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Stats,  for  Science  and  Engr. 
3  -  M  E  303  Thermodynamics 

2  -  M  E  322  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  II 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  M  E  301  Materials  for  Mech.  Engr.  Appl. 
3  -  M  E  304  Heat  Transfer 

3  -  M  E  305  Model,  and  Analysis  of  Dynamic  Syst. 
3  -  M  E  306  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design 

2  -  M  E  323  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  Ill 

3  -  Elective 
I? 

Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  M  E  401  Mechanical  Engineering  Design 
3  -  M  E  404  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Their 

Application 
1  -  M  E  424  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  IV 
3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 

Ty 

Second  Semester 

1  -  M  E  400  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  M  E  402  Internship  in  Engineering  Design 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Technical  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

l6 

133  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  from  list  of  approved  courses. 

'Select  from  200-level  literature  or  300-level  and  higher  for- 
eign language  literature  courses. 

'See  advisor. 

Nou:  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  any  M  E  or  E  M  course 
only  when  all  prerequisites,  as  defined  by  current  official 
listings  for  that  course,  have  been  passed  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better. 


SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

The  Qillege  offers  curricula  leading  to  the  liachclor 
of  Science  in  (chemistry,  C  Computer  Infonnation  Sys- 
tems, ('omputer  Science.  Geology,  Mathematical 
Sciences,  and  Physics.  The  BacheKir  of  Arts  is  of- 
fered with  a  major  in  Chemistry,  Gimputer  Science, 
Geology,  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  Physics. 

The  science  departments  in  the  Qillege  work  closely 
with  the  other  academic  departments  in  the  Uni- 
versity, including  such  disciplines  as  economics  and 
management  as  well  as  engineering.  This  allows  stu- 
dents in  the  sciences  great  flexibility  and  responsi- 
bility in  designing  their  own  programs. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Curricula 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  prepares  graduates 
for  professional  employment  or  graduate  study  in 
the  chosen  science  discipline.  BS  curricula  are  thus 
more  highly  structured  than  BA  curricula,  but  none- 
theless offer  ample  opportunity  for  students  to  pur- 
sue a  minor  or  secondary  area  of  interest. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Curricula 

The  curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  a  broad  general  education.  They  require  a 
minor  (or  a  second  major)  as  well  as  the  major  con- 
centration. A  major  requires  a  minimum  of  24  cred- 
its from  courses  above  the  sophomore  level  includ- 
ing or  in  addition  to  courses  specified  by  the  major 
department.  In  some  major  disciplines,  certain  pre- 
scribed courses  at  the  sophomore  level  are  counted 
toward  the  24  credit  requirement. 

Students  have  a  large  degree  of  flexibility  and  re- 
sponsibility in  selecting  the  minor  area  from  those 
listed  on  page  91 .  The  courses  for  these  minors  are 
to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
department. 

CHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Chemistry,  an  experimental  discipline  based  on  ob- 
servation guided  by  molecular  theory,  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  much  of  modem  science  and 
technology.  Its  molecular  concepts  form  the  basis  for 
ideas  about  complex  material  behavior.  Due  to  the 
fundamental  nature  and  extensive  application  of 
chemistry,  an  unusually  large  variety  of  challenging 
opportunities  to  contribute  in  the  science-oriented 
community  are  open  to  students  whose  education  is 
built  around  the  principles  of  this  discipline. 

The  curriculum,  through  the  career  requirement  op- 
tions and  the  large  number  of  electives,  provides  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  select  a  coherent  program 
of  study  beyond  the  basic  courses.  Career  require- 
ment options  are  provided  for  students  anticipating 
graduate  study  in  chemistry  or  related  fields;  employ- 
ment following  the  BS  degree  in  laboratory,  produc- 
tion, technical  sales,  or  management  positions;  pro- 
fessional studies  (e.g.,  medicine);  chemical  physics; 
geochemistry;  and  employment  in  fields  requiring 
extensive  preparation  in  courses  other  than  sciences 
(e.g.,  patent  law  and  technical  writing).  Significant 
features  of  the  curriculum  are  the  student's  exten- 
sive participation  in  experimental  work  and  the  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  a  research  investigation 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
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Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  141  Chemistry  Orientation 
3 -ENGL  101  GimpositionI 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

2  -  CH  205  Intro,  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 
1  -  CH  206  Inorganic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  '  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3j  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

17 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Ub.  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 


-  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

-  CH  315  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

-  CH  331  Physical  Chemistry 

-  CH  339  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 

-  Humanities  Requirement' 

-  Literature  Requirement^ 

-  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  332  Physical  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  340  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 
3  -  CH  411  Instrumental  Analysis 

2  -  CH  412  Instrumental  Analysis  Lab. 
3 -ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistry 
3  -  CH  402  Inorganic  Chemistry 
3  -  CH  443  Research  Problems 
3  -  Chemistry  Requirement'' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

Is 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  444  Research  Problems 

3  -  Chemistry  Requirement*" 
9  -  Elective 

15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'CP  SC  120,  1 1 1,  or  other  C.3  course  selected  from  depart- 
mental list. 

^Two  semesters  of  the  same  modern  language. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  See  also  other  college 
requirements. 

^ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'COMM  150,  250,  251,  or  as  approved  by  advisor. 

'See  advisor.  CH  421  and  435  are  recommended  for  students 
qualifying  for  graduate  studies. 

CHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  141  Chemistry  Orientation 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  '  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

I? 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

2  -  CH  205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3_-  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  '  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry^ 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.^ 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
I? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry- 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.^ 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 

3  -  Elective 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

1  -  CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 

3  -  Minor' 

16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  331  Physical  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

6  -  Minor' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  '  CH  332  Physical  Chemistry 
3  -  Chemistry  Requirement" 
3  '  Minor* 
9  '  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Chemistry  Requirement* 

3  -  Minor* 
9  -  Elective 
15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'CP  SC  111,  120,  or  other  C.3  course  selected  from  depart- 
mental list. 

-CH  223/227  and  224/228  will  count  toward  the  24  hours  of 
the  Chemistry  major. 

'Four  semesters  of  the  same  modem  language. 

<ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  See  also  other  college 
requirements. 

*See  minors  on  page  9 1 . 

'COMM  150,  250,  251,  or  other  0.3  course  selected  from  de- 
partmental list. 

'See  advisor. 

COMPUTER 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Computer  Information  Systems  degree  pro- 
gram is  oriented  toward  computer  applications  in 
management-related  problems.  The  program  em- 
phasizes functional  areas  of  management  including 
accounting,  production,  marketing,  and  finance  and 
the  applications  of  computers  in  these  areas.  The 
curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  ca- 
reers in  areas  such  as  systems  design  and  analysis, 
applications  programming,  database  administration, 
and  information  retrieval  as  well  as  for  continued 
study  toward  an  advanced  degree. 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Computer  Infor- 
mation Systems  must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  of  2.0  or  higher. 

Additional  information  can  be  found  on  the  Web 
at  www.cs.clemson.edu. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  '  CP  SC  101  Computer  Science  I 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  II 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  Natural  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  '  MTHSC  1 19  Intro,  to  Discrete  Methods 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement^ 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  CP  SC  2 1 5  Tools  and  Tech.  for  Software  Dev. 

4  -  CP  SC  231  Intro,  to  Computer  Organization 
1  -  CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  I 

3  -  MTHSC  210  Applied  Matrix  Algebra  or 

3  -  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement^ 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CP  SC  332  Computer  Systems'* 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  or 
3  -  MTHSC  302  Stats,  for  Science  and  Engr. 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 
15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  360  Distributed  and  Network  Prog. 
CP  SC  372  Intro,  to  Software  Development 
ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 
Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  462  Database  Management  Systems 
1  -  CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  II' 
3  -  Business  Requirement' 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement* 

4  -  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  3 1 2  Decision  Models  for  Management 

3  -  Business  Requirement' 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement* 

3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requ 

^Select  from  BIOL  101/102,  103/104,  110/111;  CH  101/102, 
105/106;  PHYS  122/124/221/223,  207/208.  The  other  three 
hours  may  be  selected  from  EN  SP  200  or  any  course  desig- 
nated BIOL,  CH,  GEOL,  BIOCH,  BIOSC,  MICRO,  or  PHYS. 
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'ENGL  202.  203,  204.  205.  206.  207.  208.  209.  or  H210. 
*For  a  stronger  emphasis  on  operating  systems,  CP  SC  422 

may  be  substituted. 
'COMM150.250.or251. 
«CP  SC  H395  may  be  substituted. 
'Select  from  FIN  306.  MOT  390,  400. 
«CP  SC  330.  350.  or  any  400-level  CP  SC  course  except  422. 
Notes: 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Computer 
Information  Systems  must  have  earned  a  grade  of  C  or  bet- 
ter in  each  CP  SC  course  applied  to  the  degree. 

2.  Before  enrolling  in  a  CP  SC  course,  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite  courses  (including  CP  SC, 
E  C  E,  and  MTHSC  courses). 

3.  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  ex- 
cluding a  V^,  to  complete  succes-sfully  a  CP  SC  course. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Computer  Science  degree  program  is  oriented 
toward  design,  implementation,  and  application  of 
software  systems  to  solve  information  processing 
problems.  Emphasis  areas  outside  computer  science 
allow  the  program  to  be  tailored  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  individual  students.  This  program  is  more 
technically  oriented  than  the  Computer  Information 
Systems  curriculum.  It  prepares  students  for  employ- 
ment in  the  computer  software  field  or  for  contin- 
ued study  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  computer 
science.  This  program  is  accredited  by  the  Comput- 
ing Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation 
Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  (ABET). 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Computer  Sci- 
ence must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of 
2.0  or  better. 

Additional  information  can  be  found  on  the  Web 
at  uwuj. cs.cIemson.edu. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SClOl  Computer  Science  I 
ENGL  101  Composition  I 
MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
Social  Science  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SCI02  Computer  Science  II 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

n 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
3  -  MTHSC  1 19  Intro,  to  Discrete  Methods 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 
3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 
16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  2 1 5  TiHils  and  Tech.  for  Software  L\-v. 

4  -  CP  SC  231  Intro,  to  ("omputer  Organizatitm 
1  -  CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  I 

3  -  E  C  E  201  Lt)gic  and  Computing  Devices 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  330  Computer  Systems  and  Networks 

3  -  CP  SC  360  Distributed  and  Network  Prog. 

3  -  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  Emphasias  Area^ 

4-5  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

16-17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  372  Intro,  to  Software  Development 

3  -  CP  SC  422  Intro,  to  Operating  Systems 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Emphasis  Area^ 

4-5  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

16-17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  350  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 
3  -  CP  SC  428  Design  and  Implementation  of 

Programming  Languages 
3  -  MTHSC  302  Stats,  for  Science  and  Engr.  or 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I 
3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 
I5 

Second  Semester 

1  -  CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  IF 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Nontechnical  Requirement' 

7  -  Elective 

14 

128-130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204.  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'COMM150,250,or251. 

^See  advisor. 

'Select  from  BIOL  101/102,  103/104,  110/111,  CH  101/102, 
105/106,  GEOL  101/103/102,  112/114.  Alternately,  if  PHYS 
124  and  223  are  completed,  six  hours  may  he  selected  from 
EN  SP  200  or  courses  designated  as  BIOL,  BIOCH,  BIOSC, 
CH,  GEOL,  MICRO,  or  PHYS. 

'Select  from  400-level  CP  SC  courses.  One  course  must  be 
chosen  from  CP  SC  41 1 ,  429,  462,  472. 

'CP  SC  H395  may  be  substituted. 

'Any  course  taught  outside  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Science  and  the  biological  sciences. 

Notes: 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Computer 
Science  must  have  earned  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each 
CP  SC  course  applied  to  the  degree. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  (including  CP  SC,  E  C  E,  and  MTHSC  courses) 
before  enrolling  in  the  next  CP  SC  course. 

3.  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  ex- 
cluding a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  CP  SC  course. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

TTic  Bachelor  ot  Arts  in  Computer  Science  i>>  ideal 
for  students  interested  in  acquiring  a  broad-based 
liberal  an.s  education  that  includes  a  strong  and  st)lid 
understanding  of  computer  science.  The  curricu- 
lum is  oriented  toward  design,  implementation,  and 
application  of  computer  software  systems  to  solve 
information  processing  problem.s.  The  program  pre- 
pares students  for  employment  in  the  computer  stjft- 
ware  field  or  for  continued  study  toward  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  computer  science. 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Qimputer  Sci- 
ence must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of 
2.0  or  higher. 

Additional  information  can  be  found  on  the  Web 
at  uwif. cs.clem50n.edu. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  101  Computer  Science  1 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  11 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  (3ne  Variable  II 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
3  -  MTHSC  1 19  Intro,  to  Discrete  Methods 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement- 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
I7 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  2 1 5  Tools  and  Tech.  for  Software  Dev. 

4  -  CP  SC  231  Intro,  to  Computer  Organization 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement- 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  332  Computer  Systems* 

3  -  CP  SC  360  Distributed  and  Network  Prog. 

3 -ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I  or 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Stats,  for  Science  and  Engr.  01 

3 -MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 
3  -  Minor 
I5 
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Second  Semester 

1  -  CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  1 

3  -  CP  SC  372  Intro,  to  Software  Development 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 

6  -  Minor 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  '  Computer  Science  Requirement* 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement' 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement* 

3  -  Minor 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement* 

3  -  Minor 

10  -  Elective 

16 

129  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Four  semesters  of  the  same  language. 

^ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'Select  from  BIOL  101/102,  103/104,  110/111;  CH  101/102, 
105/106;  PHYS  122/124/221/223,  207/208. 

'For  a  stronger  emphasis  on  operating  systems,  CP  SC  422 
may  be  substituted. 

'COMM150,250,or251. 

'CP  SC  330,  350,  or  any  400-level  CP  SC  course  except  422. 

'Select  from  HIST  198  (three  times)  or  courses  in  ANTH, 
PHIL,  PO  SC,  200-level  literature,  or  300-IeveI  foreign  lan- 
guage literature. 

«SeIect  from  MUSIC  2 10, 3 1 1 ,  THEA  2 1 0,  or  courses  in  ART 
orAAH. 

Notes: 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BA  degree  in  Computer 
Science  must  have  earned  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each 
CP  SC  course  applied  to  the  degree. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  (includmg  CP  SC,  E  C  E,  and  MTHSC  courses) 
before  enrolling  in  the  next  CP  SC  course. 

3.  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  ex- 
cluding a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  CP  SC  course. 

GEOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Geology  involves  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  ma- 
terials which  comprise  the  earth,  but  equally  im- 
portant, it  considers  the  development  of  life  on 
earth.  Fundamentally,  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  responses  to  environments  on  and  in  the 
earth  must  be  thoroughly  understood  so  that  the 
historical  development  of  the  earth  can  be  deduced, 
predictions  of  the  future  inferred,  and  natural  re- 
sources intelligently  developed.  Industry  depends 
on  minerals  and  rocks;  metals  have  their  origin  in 
them  as  do  our  chief  power  sources:  coal,  petro- 
leum, and  radioactive  minerals. 

Employment  opportunities  for  geologists  include 
such  far-reaching  fields  as  mineral-producing  indus- 
tries, railroads,  municipalities,  engineering  firms, 
and  water  authorities.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
a  geology  education  rest  on  a  broad  yet  rigorous  base. 

Students  pursuing  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Geology  have  three  concentrations  from  which  to 
choose.  T~he  "traditional"  curriculum  provides  the 


fundamentals  of  geology  and  excellent  support  in 
the  other  basic  sciences.  Graduates  are  prepared  for 
employment  or  for  graduate  study  in  any  field  of 
geology.  The  Environmental  Geology  concentra- 
tion prepares  students  for  careers  in  the  environ- 
mental consulting  industry  or  graduate  school  in 
environmental  fields.  Students  in  this  concentra- 
tion take  15  credits  of  Environmental  Science  Re- 
quirement, including  at  least  nine  credits  from  one 
of  three  subdisciplines:  geology/soil  science,  biol- 
ogy/ecology, or  chemistry/physics.  The  Engineer- 
ing Geology  concentration  may  be  taken  by  stu- 
dents interested  in  applying  engineering  principles 
to  geologic  problems.  Engineering  geologists  are  in- 
creasingly called  upon  to  perform  geologic  site 
evaluations  for  construction  projects  and  to  mini- 
mize the  threat  of  geologic  hazards.  The  curricu- 
lum involves  courses  in  engineering  and  soil  me- 
chanics plus  15  credits  of  Engineering  Geology 
Requirement  selected  from  courses  in  civil,  envi- 
ronmental, and  biosystems  engineering,  or  ad- 
vanced mathematics. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

1  -  GEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Geology 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  GEOL  102  Historical  Geology 

4_-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

4  -  GEOL  302  Structural  Geology 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  CP  SC  1 10  Elementary  Computer  Prog,  or 

3  -  CP  SC  1 1 1  Elem.  Comp.  Prog,  in  C/C+  + 

4  -  GEOL  306  Mineralogy 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  GEOL  314  Sedimentary  Petrology 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 
15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

6  -  Geology  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Summer 

6  -  Summer  Geology  Field  Course'' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  316  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrol. 

3  -  GEOL  403  Invertebrate  Paleontology 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  401  Applied  Geophysics 
3 -GEOL  413  Stratigraphy 
3  -  Geology  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 
5  -  Elective 

17 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
^See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Select  from  300  or  400-leveI  geology  courses. 
*GEOL  475  or  select  from  departmental  list. 
'Choose  from  departmental  list  of  approved  courses. 

ENGINEERING  GEOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

1  -  GEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Geology 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

4^  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  GEOL  102  Historical  Geology 

4_-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  E  255  Geomatics 

3  -  CP  SC  1 10  Elementary  Computer  Prog,  or 

3  -  CP  SC  1 1 1  Elem.  Comp.  Prog,  in  C/C++ 

4  -  GEOL  302  Structural  Geology 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

17 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  GEOL  306  Mineralogy 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 

yj 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 
3  -  Engineering  Geology  Requirement' 
3  -  Geology  Requirement^ 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  GEOL  320  Engineering  Geology 
3  -  Engineering  Geology  Requirement^ 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2- 
15 

Summer 

6  -  Summer  Geology  Field  Course' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  408  Geohydrology 
3  -  Engineering  Geology  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 
6  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  401  Applied  Geophysics 

6  -  Engineering  Geology  Requirement' 

5  -  Elective 

14 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202.  203,  204.  205.  206,  207,  208.  209.  or  H210. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Select  from  departmental  list  of  approved  courses.  A  mini- 
mum of  15  credits  is  required. 
^Select  from  300-  or  400-level  geology  courses. 
'GEOL  475  or  select  from  departmental  list. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  GEOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

1  -  GEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Geology 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  GEOL  102  Historical  Geology 

4_'  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
15 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

4  -  GEOL  302  Structural  Geology 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

3  -  CP  SC  1 10  Elementary  Computer  Prog,  in 
3  -  CP  SC  1 1 1  Elem.  Comp.  Prog,  in  C/C+  + 

3  -  EN  SP  200  Intro,  to  Environmental  Science 

4  -  GEOL  306  Mineralogy 

3_-  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  GEOL  314  Sedimentary  Petrology  or 
3  -  GEOL  316  Igneous  and  Metamorphic 
Petrology 
3  -  GEOL  318  Introduction  to  Geochemistry 
3  -  Environmental  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  GEOL  300  Environmental  Geology 
3  -  Environmental  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

Is 
Summer 

6  -  Summer  Geology  Field  Course* 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EN  SP  400  Studies  in  Environmental  Sciences 

3  -  GEOL  408  Geohydrology 

6  -  Environmental  Science  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  405  Geomorphology 

3  -  Environmental  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Elective 

Is 

1 30  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202.  203.  204.  205.  206,  207,  208,  209.  or  H210. 
'Select  from  depanmental  list  of  approved  courses.  A  mini- 
mum of  1 5  credits  is  required. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'GEOL  475  or  select  from  departmental  list. 


GEOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

4  -  C;H  101  General  Chemistry 
ENGL  101  Composition  I 
GEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Geology 
GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 
GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 
Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  GEOL  102  Historical  Geology 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  GEOL  302  Structural  Geology 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  GEOL  306  Mineralogy 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement* 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
6  -  Major' 
3  -  Minor 
3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Major' 

3  -  Minor 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 
3  -  Major^ 
6  -  Minor 

3  -  Technical  Requirement* 

4  -  Elective 
16 
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Second  Semester 

6  -  Major^ 
3  -  Minor 

3  -  Technical  Requirement* 

4  -  Elective 
16 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  MTHSC  106  and  108 

are  recommended. 
■German  or  French  is  recommended.  Two  years  of  the  same 

language  are  required. 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements.  CP  SC  110  or  II 1  is 

recommended. 
^Select  from  any  300-  or  400-level  geology  courses. 
•Choose  from  departmental  list  of  approved  courses. 

MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Mathematical  Sciences  curriculum  is  designed 
to  be  versatile.  Students  gain  a  broad  knowledge  of 
mathematical  concepts  and  methods  that  are  appli- 
cable in  sciences,  engineering,  business,  industry,  and 
other  professions  desiring  a  strong  mathematical 
background.  In  addition  to  the  basic  courses  which 
provide  necessary  mathematical  skills,  the  curricu- 
lum allows  students  to  select  an  emphasis  area  or  con- 
centration, providing  an  introduction  to  a  specific 
area  where  mathematics  is  applied.  These  are  Ap- 
plied Analysis,  Biology,  Computer  Science,  Opera- 
tions Research/Management  Science,  and  Statistics. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  goal  of  preparing  students 
to  cope  with  a  variety  of  mathematical  problems,  the 
curriculum  seeks  to  provide  an  adequate  background 
for  students  who  plan  to  pursue  graduate  study  or 
positions  in  business,  industry,  or  government.  Stu- 
dents electing  the  Biology  Concentration  will  have 
the  necessary  preparation  for  entering  medical  school. 
More  information  about  the  degree  program  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  www.math.clemson.edu. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3 -ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  or  173  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
1  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 
3  -  MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Math.  Computing 

3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3 -MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 

3  -  MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming 

4-3  -  Approved  Requirement'' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area 

3-4  -  Science  Requirement' 

l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra 

3  -  Approved  Requirement'' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  MTHSC  450  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Models 

3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I  or 

3  -  MTHSC  463  Mathematical  Analysis  I 

4  -  Approved  Requirement'' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area 

19 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  454  Advanced  Calculus  II 

3  -  Emphasis  Area 

10  -  Elective 

16 

1 33  Total  Semester  Hours 

EMPHASIS  AREAS 

Applied  Analysis 

3  -  MTHSC  435  Complex  Variables 

3  -  MTHSC  460  Intro,  to  Numerical  Analysis  1 

6  -  Applications  Area' 

12 

Operations  Research/Management  Science' 

3  - 1  E  386  Production  Planning  and  Control  or 

3  -  MGT  402  Operations  Planning  and  Cont. 
3  -  1  E  482  Systems  Modeling  or 

3  - 1  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 
3  -  MTHSC  407  Regress,  and  Time-Ser.  Analysis 
3  -  MTHSC  441  Intro,  to  Stochastic  Models 
3  -  MTHSC  460  Intro,  to  Numerical  Analysis  I 

Ti 
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Statistics 

3  -  MGT  414  Statistical  Analysis 

3  -  MTHSC  403  Intro,  to  Statistical  Theory 

3  -  MTHSC  406  Sampling  Theory  and  Methods 

3  -  MTHSC  407  Regress,  and  Time-Ser.  Analysis 

12 

'Eight  semester  hours  in  the  same  language  are  required. 
^ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
'Must  include  two  of  the  following  sequences:  BIOL  103/104; 

CH  101/102;  ECON  314/405;  PHYS  221/223, 222/224.  The 

Operations  Research/Management  Science  emphasis  area 

requires  ECON  314/405. 
'Must  be  approved  by  the  advisor. 
*See  advisor.  Possibilities  include  CH  331,  332;  E  M  320;  PHYS 

321,322,441.442. 
Notes: 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  courses  taught  by  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  Department  including  approved 
mathematical  sciences  electives  and  emphasis  area  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  MTHSC  course. 

BIOLOGY  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  1' 

3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

15 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II' 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 
1  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Math.  Computing 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 
18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 

3  -  MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
16 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 

3  '  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  MTHSC  450  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Models 
3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  1  or 

3  -  MTHSC  463  Mathematical  Analysis  1 

3  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3 -ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  HIST  172  or  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  454  Advanced  Calculus  II 

4-3  -  Biological  Science  Requirement' 

2-3  -  Elective 

18 

133  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Those  qualifying  for  advanced  placement  in  languages  or 
wanting  to  take  languages  the  freshman  year  may  take  them 
in  place  of  these  courses. 

^ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208.  209,  or  H210. 

'Eight  credit  hours  in  the  same  language  are  required. 

'BIOSC  302,  303,  304,  or  305. 

'BIOCH  301,  GEN  302/303,  MICRO  305,  or  any  300-  and 
400-level  biological  science  course. 

Notes: 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  courses  taught  by  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  Department  including  approved 
mathematical  sciences  electives  and  option  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  MTHSC  course. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  or  173  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3 
3 


CP  SC  1 1 1  Elem.  Computer  Prog,  in  C/C-H-t- 
ENGL  102  Composition  II 
MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 
Foreign  Language  Requirement' 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  C-P  S('  210  Programming  Methodology 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

1  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3-4  -  Science  Requirement' 

15-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  340  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 
3  -  MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Math.  Computing 
3  -  MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra 

3-4  -  Computer  Science  Requirement' 

3-4  -  Science  Requirement' 

18-20 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  450  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Models 
3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I  or 

3  -  MTHSC  463  Mathematical  Analysis  I 
3  -  MTHSC  460  Intro,  to  Numerical  Analysis  I 
7-9  -  Approved  Requirement' 
16-18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  454  Advanced  Calculus  II 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement'' 

10  -  Elective 

16 

132-137  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Eight  credit  hours  in  the  same  language  are  required. 
^ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
'Must  include  two  of  the  following  sequences:  BIOL  103  and 

104;  CH  101  and  102;  ECON  314  and  405;  PHYS  22 1/  223 

and  222/224. 
*One  of  the  following  sequences:  CP  SC  23 1  and  428;  350  and 

450;  360  and  462;  or  any  two  courses  f^om  CP  SC  231,  350, 

360,  372. 
^Must  be  approved  by  the  advisor. 
Notes; 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  courses  taught  by  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  Department  including  approved 
mathematical  sciences  electives  and  concentration  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  MTHSC  course. 


MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  EC^ON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
1  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  MTHSC  31 1  Linear  Algebra 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 
3  -  MTHSC  360  Interm.  Math.  Computing  or 
3  -  EDSEC  437  Tech.  in  Secondary  Math. 
3  -  Minor 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  Education  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement' 
6  -  Mathematical  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I  or 

3  -  MTHSC  463  Mathematical  Analysis  ! 
6  -  Minor 

3  -  Senior  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 
16 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Mathematical  Science  Breadth  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Science  Requirement'' 

3  -  Minor 

3  -  Elective 
15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Four  semesters  of  the  same  language. 

'See  advisor. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209.  or  H210. 

*See  advisor.  Select  from  MTHSC  308, 400.  412,  454. 

*See  advisor.  Select  from  MTHSC  440,  450,  H482,  EDSEC 

412. 
'Select  from  300-  and  400-level  MTHSC  courses  with  approval 

of  advisor. 
Not£S: 

1 .  For  graduation,  candidates  for  the  BA  degree  in  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  must  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio  in  all  required  courses  taught  by  the  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  Department  including  approved  mathemati- 
cal sciences  requirements  and  concentration/emphasis  area 
courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  MTHSC  course. 

PHYSICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Physics,  the  most  fundamental  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, forms  the  basis  of  study  upon  which  the  other 
branches  of  science  are  founded.  Physics  is  con- 
cerned with  the  fundamental  behavior  of  matter 
and  energy.  Classical  physics  encompasses  the  fields 
of  mechanics,  heat  and  thermodynamics,  electric- 
ity and  magnetism,  acoustics  and  optics.  Modern 
physics  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  atoms  and 
molecules,  atomic  nuclei,  elementary  particles  and 
the  properties  of  liquids,  crystalline  solids,  and  other 
materials,  as  well  as  the  areas  of  relativity,  cosmol- 
ogy, and  the  large-scale  structure  of  the  universe. 

The  undergraduate  Physics  curricula  are  designed 
to  provide  students  with  a  strong  background  in 
the  classical  areas  of  physics  as  well  as  an  introduc- 
tion into  the  more  important  aspects  of  modem 
physics.  The  BS  in  Physics  curriculum  is  directed 
toward  preparing  students  for  graduate  study  ulti- 
mately leading  to  the  PhD  degree  or  toward  research 
and  development  work  in  industrial  or  governmen- 
tal laboratories.  It  also  provides  a  good  background 
for  graduate  study  or  industrial  work  in  many  areas 
or  engineering  physics  and  applied  science. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

1  -  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modem  Physics 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

4  '  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

j_- PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 
18 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 
1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  111 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  311  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 

3  -  PHYS  321  Mechanics  I 

3  -  PHYS  325  Experimental  Physics  I 

3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  322  Mechanics  II 

3  -  PHYS  326  Experimental  Physics  II 

3  -  PHYS  355  Modem  Physics 

3  -  PHYS  441  Electromagnetics  1 

3  -  Emphasis  Area"* 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -PHYS  401  Senior  Thesis 

3  -  PHYS  442  Electromagnetics  II 

3  -  PHYS  455  Quantum  Physics  I 

3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

I5 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  465  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical 

Mechanics 
3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  (Social  Science  re- 
quirement must  include  either  HIST  172  or  173.) 

'Two  semesters  in  same  modem  foreign  language. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'Select  from  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Engineering,  En- 
vironmental Science,  Geology,  Mathematical  Sciences,  and 
Physics  and  Astronomy.  Students  take  a  total  of  12  credits 
in  one  of  these  areas,  at  least  six  of  which  will  normally  be  at 
the  300-400  level.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  requirements 
for  a  minor  in  one  of  these  areas  might  be  satisfied  with  three 
additional  credits  at  the  300-400  level. 

*The  Science  Requirement  will  be  fulfilled  by  courses  in  the 
disciplines  listed  in  (4)  above  at  the  300-400  level  in  a  dis- 
cipline other  than  that  chosen  for  the  emphasis  area. 


BIOPHYSICS  CONCENTRATION 

The  Biophysics  Concentration  offers  an  excellent 
preparation  for  medical  school  or  graduate  work  in 
biological  sciences.  It  includes  the  flexibility  of  se- 
lecting courses  in  chemistry,  biological  sciences, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  This  concentration  also 
provides  the  necessary  background  for  employment 
in  industry,  manufacturing,  and  instrumentation  for 
clinical  or  molecular  biology  applications. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

1  -  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modem  Physics 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 
_1_- PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I 

4  '  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

4  -  Biophysics  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  311  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 

3 -PHYS  321  Mechanics  I 

3  -  PHYS  325  Experimental  Physics  I 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement'' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  322  Mechanics  II 
3  -  PHYS  355  Modem  Physics 
3  -  PHYS  441  Electromagnetics  I 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement'' 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  442  Electromagnetics  II 

3  -  PHYS  455  Quantum  Physics  I 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  465  Thermodynamics  and  Stat.  Mech/ 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

■ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205.  206.  207.  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'Select  from  a  list  of  approved  courses  in  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  and  the  biological  sciences.  At  least  six  cred- 
its must  be  in  the  biological  sciences. 

*Two  semesters  in  the  same  modem  foreign  language. 

'An  approved  physics  course  may  be  substituted  for  PHYS  465 
if  the  student  satisfactorily  completes  CH  331,  332. 

PHYSICS 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  BA  in  Physics  program  is  ideal  for  students 
interested  in  acquiring  a  broad-based  liberal  edu- 
cation that  includes  a  strong  and  solid  understand- 
ing of  either  science  or  a  broad  exposure  to  engi- 
neering with  a  strong  physics  foundation. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

1  -  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modem  Physics 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

-  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

-  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

-  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

-  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  1 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

15 


Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Elective 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  311  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 

3 -PHYS  321  Mechanics  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 

3  -  Minor 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  322  Mechanics  II 
3  -  PHYS  355  Modem  Physics 
3  -  PHYS  441  Electromagnetics  I 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 
3  -  Minor 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  325  Experimental  Physics  I 

6  -  Minor 

3  -  Physics  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Minor 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Physics  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  (Social  science  require- 
ment must  include  either  HIST  172  or  173.) 
■Four  semesters  in  the  same  modem  foreign  language. 
'ENGL  202.  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
'See  advisor 


POLYMER  AND  TEXTILE 
CHEMISTRY  AND 
TEXTILE  MANAGEMENT 

The  Schix)l  of  Materials  Science  and  Engineering 
offers  undergraduate  degrees  in  Ceramic  and  Mate- 
rials Engineering.  Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry, 
and  Textile  Management. 

Textile  students  study  the  production,  structure,  and 
properties  of  natural  and  man-made  fibers,  the  pro- 
cesses for  converting  these  fibers  into  textile  struc- 
tures, the  science  of  coloring  agents  and  finishes  to 
improve  the  desirability  and  ser%'iceability  of  the 
prixluct,  and  the  methods  for  evaluating  the  perfor- 
mance of  textile  materials. 

Graduates  of  the  degree  programs  in  Polymer  and 
Textile  Chemistry  and  Textile  Management  hold  jobs 
in  corporate  and  personnel  management,  manufac- 
turing management,  design,  research,  development, 
technical  service,  quality  control,  and  sales.  They 
create  new  products  and  processes  and  solve  prob- 
lems. They  create  styles,  patterns,  textures,  and  col- 
ors for  apparel,  home,  industry,  and  special  applica- 
tions. Their  jobs  utilize  computers,  automation,  and 
product  quality  and  are  concerned  with  plant  de- 
sign, environmental  control,  and  consumer  safety. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Polymer  and  Textile 
Chemistry  is  based  on  chemistry,  physics,  and  math- 
ematics. With  this  firm  base,  graduates  are  able  to 
apply  their  scientific  knowledge  to  the  solution  of 
problems  in  textile  and  polymer  materials  involv- 
ing both  chemical  and  physical  principles.  Gradu- 
ates will  be  concemed  with  the  conception,  design, 
construction,  and  management  of  complete  systems 
of  labor,  machinery,  and  preKesses  for  the  most  effi- 
cient production  of  textiles  or  related  chemicals. 
There  are  two  primary  emphasis  areas  in  Polymer 
and  Textile  Chemistry.  Both  allow  students  to  pre- 
pare for  graduate  study  in  Textiles,  Fiber,  and  Poly- 
mer Science  as  well  as  other  disciplines. 

POLYMER  AND  TEXTILE 
CHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  TEXT  175  Intro,  to  Textile  Manufacturing 

3  -  History  Requirement' 
I? 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CP  SC  1 10  Elem.  Computer  Programming  or 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Info.  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3j  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

17 
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Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  '  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

4  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  HI 

4  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2'' 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  '  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 

PTC  415  Intro,  to  Polymer  Science  and  Engr. 

PTC  417  Polymer  and  Fiber  Lab. 

TEXT  201  Yarn  Structures  and  Formation 

Emphasis  Area' 

Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  PTC  416  Chemical  Preparation  of  Textiles 

4  -  TEXT  202  Fabric  Struc,  Design,  and  Analysis 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

4  -  Elective 
17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PTC  457  Dyeing  and  Finishing  I 
PTC  459  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Lab.  I 
TEXT  421  Fiber  Science 
TEXT  428  Textile  Research 
Approved  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  TEXT  422  Properties  of  Textile  Structures 
4-5  -  Approved  Requirement' 
4-3  -  Emphasis  Area' 
3  -  Elective 

17 

132  Total  Semester  Hours 

'HIST  101,  102,  172,  or  173. 

-Textile  Chemistry— CH  223/227,  224/228,  331,  332,  PTC 

458/460 

Textile  and  Fiber  Science— PTC  303/305,  304/306,  TEXT 

403,  411,  414  or  416 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
*See  advisor. 


TEXTILE  MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  105  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chemistry 
3  '  ENGL  101  Composition  I 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
3  -  TEXT  175  Intro,  to  Textile  Manufacturing 

3  -  History  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  106  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chemistry 
3  -  CP  SC  1 10  Elem.  Computer  Programming  m 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Info.  Technology 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus 

4  -  TEXT  176  Natural  and  Man-made  Fibers 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

4  -  TEXT  201  Yarn  Structures  and  Formation 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  en 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

4  -  TEXT  202  Fabric  Struc,  Design,  and  Analysis 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

l6 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FIN  306  Corportation  Finance 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

4  -  Concentration'' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 
7  -  Concentration'' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  TEXT  324  Textile  Statistics 

3  -  TEXT  470  Text.  Cost,  and  Inventory  Control 

6-7  -  Concentration'' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Elective 

18-19 


Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy 

4-3  -  Concentration'' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

7  -  Elective 

17-16 

132  Total  Semester  Hours 

'HIST  101,  102,  172,  or  173. 
•See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
^Concentration — For  either  Concentration,  the  listed  21  hours 
are  required; 

Chemical— PTC  303/305,  304/306, 405, 406, 416, 457/459. 
Manu/octunng- TEXT  308,  314,  403,  41 1,  422,  426,  429. 
'Emphasis  Area — A  minimum  of  12  credits  must  be  selected 
with  at  least  nine  credits  from  any  one  of  the  following: 
Computer  Science— CP  SC  130,  210,  330,  360,  462,  MGT 

218. 
Industrid  Engineering- E  G  209,  MGT  402,  408. 
Markets  and  Marketing- ECON  314,  412,  MKT  302,  423, 

424,  426,  431,  450.  TEXT  472. 
Personnei— ECON  301, 308,  LAW  312, 313, 401,  MGT  400, 

416. 
Product  Development  and  Merchandising — TEXT  333,  472, 

475,  MKT  302,  423,  425. 
Science— MTHSC  106, 108,  206,  208,  PHYS  122,  221,  222, 

223,  224,  PTC  303/305,  304/306. 
Textile  Specialries— TEXT  414,  416,  421,  471,  475,  476. 
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MINORS 

Following  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Science.  Students  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same  field  or  acquire  a  minor 
that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree  program. 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

African  American  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

Anthropology 

Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology 

Beef  Cattle  Production 

Biochemistry 

Bioengineering 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

Communication  Studies 

Communications 

Computer  Science — not  open  to  Computer  Information  Systems  majors 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship 

Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Fine  Arts 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Geography 

Geology 

Great  Works 

Health  Science 


History 

Horse  Production 

Horticulture 

Human  Resource  Management 

International  Engineering  and  Science 

International  Politics 

Legal  Studies 

Management 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Microbiology 

Military  Leadership 

Modem  Languages 

Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

Operations  Management 

Packaging  Science 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Plant  Pathology 

Political  Science 

Poultry  Science 

Psychology 

Public  Policy 

Religion 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

Screenwriting 

Sociology 

Spanish- American  Area  Studies 

Textiles — not  open  to  Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry  or  Textile 

Management  majors 
Theatre 
Turf  grass 
Urban  Forestry 
Women's  Studies 
Writing 

See  pages  35-38  for  details. 
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COLLEGE  OF 
HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, 
AND  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  College  of  Health,  Education,  and  Human  De- 
velopment oversees  academic  programs  offered  by 
the  School  of  Nursing;  the  School  of  Education; 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  Sciences;  the  De- 
partment of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Man- 
agement; the  Department  of  Family  and  Youth  De- 
velopment; the  National  Dropout  Prevention  Cen- 
ter; and  the  Joseph  F.  Sullivan  Center  for  Nursing 
and  Wellness.  Preparation  of  professional  leaders 
in  the  health,  education,  nursing,  recreation,  park 
management,  and  tourism  services  is  the  primary 
focus  of  the  College.  The  educational  resources  of 
Clemson's  other  colleges  are  integrated  into  these 
curricular  areas,  providing  students  with  the  breadth 
as  well  as  the  depth  to  be  successful  professionals 
within  their  chosen  fields. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  mission  of  the  School  of  Education  is  to  pre- 
pare outstanding,  reflective  practitioners  in  educa- 
tion and  human  resource  development  through  the 
provision  of  diverse  experiences  in  content, 
method,  and  research  that  empower  professionals 
to  be  effective  members  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live  and  serve.  The  School  of  Educa- 
tion trains  teachers,  counselors,  and  leaders  for  the 
K-12  schools  and  training  and  development  special- 
ists for  business  and  industry. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  School  of  Education  embraces  its  conceptual 
framework  of  empowered  professionals  educating  a 
diverse  world.  These  professionals  utilize  the  knowl- 
edge of  curriculum,  technology,  assessment,  and  in- 
structional/leadership/counseling strategies  to  effect 
learning  for  diverse  populations.  Clemson  provides 
resources  for  courses  and  clinical  experiences  in 
method,  research,  and  content  knowledge  which 
produce  reflective  practitioners  who  are  knowledge- 
able, ethical,  caring  decision  makers  responding  to 
local,  state,  and  world  needs. 

The  Teacher  Education  Programs  prepare  teachers, 
provide  professional  services  to  education  in  South 
Carolina,  and  carry  out  basic  and  applied  research 
in  education.  Curricula  are  designed  to  provide  a 
broad  general  education  through  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ence courses,  develop  depth  of  knowledge  in  the 
teaching  area,  gain  an  understanding  of  the  histori- 
cal, philosophical,  and  psychological  backgrounds  of 
American  education,  and  acquire  knowledge  of  and 
skill  and  experience  in  effective  teaching  techniques. 


The  Teacher  Education  Programs  are  accredited  by 
the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education  (NCATE)  for  the  preparation 
of  educational  personnel  in  South  Carolina  in  Early 
Childhood,  Elementary,  and  Special  Education  and 
secondary  school  programs  in  Agriculture,  Tech- 
nology Education,  Biological  Sciences,  Physical 
Sciences,  Earth  Sciences,  Mathematics,  English, 
History  and  Geography,  Political  Science  and  Eco- 
nomics, and  Psychology  and  Sociology. 

Admission 

Professional — Application  to  the  professional  level 
of  a  program  will  be  processed  during  the  term  in 
which  a  student  is  to  complete  60  semester  hours 
of  work.  At  that  time,  the  student  will  be  notified 
of  his/her  status  by  the  College's  Academic  Advis- 
ing Center.  Prior  to  admission,  the  student  must 
have  passed  all  areas  of  the  Praxis  1  Pre-Professional 
Skills  Test  (PPST)  and  have  a  minimum  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 
Directed  Teaching — A  student  shall  apply  to  the 
field  experience  director  prior  to  the  semester  in 
which  directed  teaching  is  to  be  scheduled.  The 
following  conditions  must  be  met  prior  to  registra- 
tion for  directed  teaching:  { 1 )  admission  to  the  pro- 
fessional level  of  a  program;  (2)  completion  of  at 
least  95  semester  hours;  (3)  a  minimum  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

Enrollment  in  Professional  Courses 

Enrollment  in  400-level  professional  education 
courses  is  contingent  upon  admission  to  the  pro- 
fessional level  as  described  above.  Any  student  who 
desires  to  enroll  in  education  courses  must  meet 
the  cumulative  grade-point  requirements  estab- 
lished for  education  majors.  A  student  who  is  de- 
nied admission  may  appeal  to  the  Education  Ad- 
missions Committee. 

Graduation 

To  graduate,  a  student  must  have  a  score  report  for 
all  state-mandated  certification  exams  on  file  with 
the  Academic  Advising  Center  in  the  College  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development.  Stu- 
dents must  pass  all  required  Praxis  11  tests,  exclud- 
ing PLT  (Principles  of  Learning  and  Teaching)  be- 
fore becoming  a  program  completer  and  receiving 
recommendation  for  certification. 

Graduate  Study 

Clemson  University  offers  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Human  Resource 
Development,  Master  of  Industrial  Education,  Spe- 
cialist in  Education,  Doctor  of  Education,  and  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  degrees. 

AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  College  of  Health,  Education,  and  Human  De- 
velopment and  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Life  Sciences  conduct  a  cooperative  program 
to  produce  agricultural  teachers  (grades  9-12)  for 
South  Carolina.  (See  the  Agricultural  Education 
curriculum  on  page  40.) 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Early  Childhood  Education  curriculum  pre- 
pares students  for  teaching  positions  on  the  pre- 
kindergarten  and  primary  levels  (Pre-K-3). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  117  Math,  for  Elem.  School  Tchrs.  I 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 

2  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  1 18  Math,  for  Elem.  School  Tchrs.  II 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 
18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  EC  220  Family,  School,  and  Community 

Relationships 
3  -  GEOG  103  Intro,  to  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 
2  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  -  ED  F  334  Child  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EC  300  Found,  of  Early  Childhood  Educ. 
3  -  ED  EC  336  Social  Development  of  Infants 

and  Young  Children 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  THRD  310  Arts  and  Creativity  for  the 

Elementary  Child 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  321  P.  E.  Meth.  for  Classroom  Teachers 
3  -  ED  F  458  Healthy,  Safe  Learning  Environments 
3  -  ED  F  480  (AG  ED,  THRD)  Educational 

Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3  -  ED  SP  468  Early  Intervention  for  Infants  and 

Children  with  Special  Needs 
3  -  READ  458  Early  Literacy 
3  -  Elective 
18 
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Senior  Year 

(Courses  musi  he  taken  as  Usled  m  both  iemeiters  ) 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EC  400  Observation  and  Assessment  in 

Clinical  Settings 
3  -  ED  EC  420  Early  Childhtxxl  Science 
3  -  ED  EC  430  Early  Childhotxl  Mathematics 
3  -  ED  EC  440  Integrated  Language  Arts  and 

Social  Studies  in  Primary  SchcKils 
3  -  ED  EC  450  Early  Childhcxid  Curriculum 
3  -  READ  459  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Early 

Grades:  K-3 
18 

Second  Semester 

12  -  ED  EC  484  Dir.  Teaching  in  Early  Child.  Ed. 

n 

138  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  foreign  language  are  required. 
'Three  science  courses  (12  credit  hours)  composed  of  both 
biological  and  physical  sciences  are  required.  Eight  of  these 
hours  must  be  a  rwo-semester  sequence.  PH  SC  107  and  108 
and  BIOL  109  are  recommended. 
'A  A  H  101,  210,  MUSIC  210,  THEA  210,  315,  316,  or  317 
*ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210 
'ENGL  304,  312,  314,  316,  333,  334,  345,  or  346 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Elementary  Education  curriculum  prepares  stu- 
dents for  teaching  on  the  elementary  school  level 
(grades  1-8). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  '  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  -  MTHSC  117  Math,  for  Elem.  School  Tchrs.  I 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement- 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  1 18  Math,  for  Elem.  School  Tchrs.  II 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 
18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 
1  -  Elective 

I7 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Info.  Technology  ur 

3  -  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480  Educatit)nal 
Applications  of  MicrtKomputers 
3  -  ED  F  334  Child  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography  or 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Get)graphy 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  321  R  E.  Meth.  for  Classroom  Teachers 

-  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
i  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

i  -  ED  F  458  Healthy,  Safe  Learning  Environments 

-  ENGL  385  Children's  Literature 

-  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  452  Elem.  Methods  in  Math.  Teaching 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  READ  459  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Early 

Grades:  K-3 
3  -  THRD  310  Arts  and  Creativity  for  the 

Elementary  Child 
6  -  Elective 
19 

Senior  Year 

(Courses  must  be  taken  as  listed  in  both  semesters.) 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  401  Elementary  Field  Experience 

3  -  ED  EL  451  Elem.  Methods  in  Science  Teaching 

3  -  ED  EL  487  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the 

Elementary  School 
3  '  ED  EL  488  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  in  the 

Elementary  School 
3  -  READ  460  Teaching  Reading  in  the 

Intermediate  Grades:  4-8 
15 

Second  Semester 

n  -  ED  EL  481  Dir.  Teaching  in  the  Elem.  Sch. 

12 

133  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  foreign  language  are  required. 
'Three  science  courses  (12  credit  hours)  composed  of  both 

biological  and  physical  sciences  are  required.  Eight  of  these 

hours  must  be  a  two-semester  sequence.  PH  SC  107  and  108 

and  BIOL  109  are  recommended. 
'HUM  301  and  302;  or  select  three  credits  from  two  of  the 

following  fields: 

Art— A  AH  210 

Musk:— MUSIC  210,  311,  400 

Theatre— THEA  210,  372 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207.  208,  209,  or  H210. 


MATHEMATICS 
TEACHING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  program  leading  xo  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Mathematics  Teaching  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents planning  to  teach  mathematics  on  the  sec- 
ondary schcxil  level  (grades  9-12). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4 
4 


-BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

-  CH  105  Beg.  General  and  Organic  Chemistry 

-  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

-  ENGL  101  Q^mposition  I 

-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

-  Elective 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  106  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  Elective 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Introduction  to  Speech  Comm.  or 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 
3  -  PHIL  102  Introduction  to  Logic 
4_-  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Theory  and  Methixis  I 

3  -  MTHSC  308  College  Geometry 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement- 

2  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480  Educational 

Applications  of  MicrcKomputers 
3  -  EDSEC  437  Technology  in  Secondary  Math. 
3  -  MTHSC  408  Topics  in  Geometry 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
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Senior  Year 

(Directed  Teaching — Either  Semester) 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  426  Teaching  Secondary  Mathematics* 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra 

3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  1 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading* 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
1 2  -  EDSEC  4 1 2  Directed  Student  Teaching  in 

Secondary  School  Subjects 
15 
135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208.  209,  or  H210. 
'May  he  satisfied  by  completing  A  A  H  210,  HUM  301,  302, 
MUSIC  210,  311,  or  THEA  210. 


MTHSC  course,  except  MTHSC  207, 
To  be  taken  the  semester  prior  to  Directed  Teaching. 


'Any  200-400-1 
210,215,216. 


SCIENCE  TEACHING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Science  Teaching  is  designed  for  students 
planning  to  teach  biological  sciences,  chemistry, 
earth  sciences,  or  physical  sciences  on  the  second- 
ary school  level  (grades  9-12).  The  required  sci- 
ence electives  are  included  to  give  some  degree  of 
competency  in  a  field  other  than  the  major  area. 
Students  are  urged  to  discuss  the  PRAXIS  with  their 
advisor  upon  completion  of  the  sophomore  year. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4j  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  1  or 
4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 

3  -  Elective 
17-18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  or 

3  -  CH  330  Intro,  to  Physical  Chemistry 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

16-17 


Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 
3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication  or 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  210  Elementary  Biochemistry  arui 

1  -  BIOCH  211  Elementary  Biochemistry  Lab.  or 
3  -  BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistry  arul 
1  -  BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biology  Lab. 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics  and 
1  -  GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Lab. 

4  -  Elective 
19 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writmg 

3  -  HUM  301  or  302  Humanities 

4  -  Plant  Diversity  Requirement^ 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 
17 

Senior  Year 

(Directed  Teaching — Either  Semester) 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  427  Teaching  Secondary  Science'' 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading'' 

4  -  Animal  Diversity  Requirement' 
3-4  -  Biology  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

19-20 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
12  -  EDSEC  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in 

Secondary  School  Subjects 
I5 
138-141  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'BIOSC  304/308  or  305/309. 

'Select  from  courses  in  ANTH,  ECON,  GEOG,  PO  SC, 
PSYCH,  SOC. 

''To  be  taicen  semester  immediately  prior  to  student  teaching. 

'SBIOSC  302/306  or  303/307. 

"BIOSC  320,  335,  336,  420,  470,  or  491. 

Note.  This  curriculum  leads  to  South  Carolina  certification 
to  teach  all  science  subjects  in  grades  7-12  and  provides  spe- 
cial expertise  for  teaching  middle  school  life  science  and  se- 
nior high  school  biological  sciences. 


TEACHING  AREA: 
EARTH  SCIENCES 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 
3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 
I  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  GEOL  102  Historical  Geology 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3j  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  I 
18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

1  -  GEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Geology 

4  -  GEOL  302  Stnjctural  Geology 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

4  -  GEOL  306  Mineralogy 

3j  PHYS  240  Physics  of  the  Weather 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ASTR  101  Solar  System  Astronomy 

1  -  ASTR  103  Solar  System  Astronomy  Lab. 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ASTR  102  Stellar  Astronomy 

1  -  ASTR  104  Stellar  Astronomy  Lab. 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 
into  the  Classroom 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
3  -  Geology  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 
18 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC'  427  Teaching  Secondary  Science^ 

3  -  HUM  301  or  302  Humanities 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading^ 

3-4  -  Geology  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

18-19 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
12  -  EDSEC  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in 

Seconday  School  Subjects 
15 
140-141  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205.  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

^Select  from  courses  in  ANTH,  ECON,  GEOG,  PO  SC, 
PSYCH,  SOC. 

'Select  from  GEOL  300,  302,  314,  316,  318,  403,  405.  (Each 
course  may  be  taken  only  once.) 

To  be  taken  semester  immediately  prior  to  student  teaching; 
offered  fall  semester  only. 

Note.  This  curriculum  leads  to  South  Carolina  certification 
to  teach  all  science  subjects  in  grades  7-1 2  and  provides  spe- 
cial expertise  for  teaching  middle  and  secondary  earth  and 
environmental  sciences. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CP  SC  1 20  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

2  -  CH  205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 
1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

4_-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 

3  -  OOMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Theory  and  Methods  I 
j_^  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modem  Physics 
18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

3  -  CH  330  Intro,  to  Physical  Chemistry 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 
_1_- PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 
17 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  l^velopmcnt 
3  -  HUM  301  or  302  Humanities 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 
1- PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

3-4  -  Astronomy  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 

Tms 

Second  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 
3  -  PHYS  240  Physics  of  the  Weather 
3  -  Literature  Requirement" 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
17 

Senior  Year 

(Directed  Teaching — Eir/ier  Semester) 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

1  -  CH  3 1 7  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

3  -  EDSEC  427  Teaching  Secondary  Science* 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading'' 

2-4  -  Physics  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18-20 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
12  -  EDSEC  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in 

Secondary  School  Subjects 
15 
136-139  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ASTR  101/103  or  ASTR  (GEOL)  220. 

-ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'Select  from  courses  in  ANTH,  ECON,  GEOG,  PO  SC, 
PSYCH,  SOC. 

To  be  taken  semester  immediately  prior  to  student  teaching. 

'ASTR  302,  303,  PHYS  290,  311,  or  452. 

Note:  This  curriculum  leads  to  South  Carolina  certification 
to  teach  all  science  subjects  in  grades  7-12  and  provides 
special  expertise  for  teaching  secondary  school  chemistry, 
physics,  and  physical  sciences. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion is  available  to  students  preparing  to  teach  En- 
glish, history/geography,  mathematics,  modem  lan- 
guages (French,  German,  Spanish),  political  science/ 
economics,  and  psychology /sociolog>'  on  the  second- 
ary school  level  (grades  9-12).  The  teaching  field 
should  be  selected  as  early  as  possible  so  that  appro- 
priate freshman  and  sophomore  courses  may  be  taken. 

Each  curriculum  requires  a  major  concentration  in 
the  teaching  field.  Specific  courses  and  sequences 
have  been  designated  to  meet  requirements  for 
those  planning  to  teach.  Students  who  have  elec- 
tive courses  in  the  teaching  area  should  consult  their 
advisors  prior  to  scheduling  these  courses. 


The  professional  education  courses  should  be  com- 
pleted in  sequence.  Application  to  Directed  Teach- 
ing (EDSEC  412)  should  be  made  in  writing  no 
later  than  May  1  preceding  the  schcK)l  year  in  which 
student  teaching  is  to  be  scheduled.  ED  4 1 2  is  con- 
ducted on  a  full-day  basis  for  one  semester. 

TEACHING  AREA:  ENGLISH 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

Second  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CDMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Cbmmunication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  -  ENGL  202  Major  Forms  of  Literature 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ENGL  209  Contemporary  Literature 
3  -  ENGL  353  Ethnic  American  Literature 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 

li 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  HIST  365  English  Cultural  History 
3  -  HUM  301  or  302  Humanities^ 
6  -  Teaching  Major' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  424  Teaching  Secondary  English'' 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading' 

9  -  Teaching  Major' 

3  -  Elective 

18 
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Senior  Year 

(Directed  Teaching — Either  Semester) 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Intioduction  to  Special  Education 
9  -  Teaching  Major' 

4  -  Elective 
l6 

Second  Semester 

12  -  EDSEC  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in 
Secondary  School  Subjects 

n 

133  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

'Select  from  courses  in  ANTH,  ECON  (including  AP  EC  202), 

GEOG,  PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC. 
*May  be  satisfied  by  completing  A  A  H  210  and  MUSIC  210 

or  31 1.  In  this  case,  the  additional  three  credit  hours  will  be 

recorded  as  electives. 
'ENGL  209,  353,  and  24  credits  of  junior  and  senior  English 

courses  as  follows:  ENGL  386;  400;  401;  405  or  406;  411; 

422,  423,  424  or  425;  435;  485. 
'To  be  taken  in  the  semester  preceding  Directed  Teaching. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  '  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology  or 
3  -  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4 '  Science  Requirement^ 

2  -  Elective 
19 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  (20MM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
3  '  Elective 
18 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  '  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement^ 
3  '  Teaching  Major' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

2  -  Elective 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GECXj  103  Introduction  to  Geography 
3  -  HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 
3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

6  -  Teaching  Major' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  '  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  101  Introduction  to  American  Politics 

3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement' 

3  -  Teaching  Major' 

18 

Senior  Year 

(Directed  Teaching — Either  Semester) 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Studies' 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading' 

9  '  Teaching  Major' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
12  '  EDSEC  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in 

Secondary  School  Subjects 
15 
139  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

^See  advisor.  Select  from  General  Education  courses. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'A  AH  210,  HUM  301,  302, MUSIC 210, 311, or THEA  210. 

'From  300-  and  400- level  courses:  15  credit  hours  from  his- 
tory and  six  credit  hours  from  geography.  At  least  six  credit 
hours  must  be  at  the  400  level.  Must  be  selected  with  the 
consent  of  advisor  and  include  at  least  three  hours  in  the 
following  categories:  U.  S.  history  or  geography,  European 
history  or  geography.  Third  World  or  non-European  history 
or  geography.  HIST  313  is  recommended  for  those  planning 
to  teach  in  South  Carolina. 

'See  advisor. 

'EDSEC  428  and  READ  498  must  be  taken  concurrently  dur- 
ing the  semester  preceding  EDSEC  412. 


TEACHING  AREA: 
MATHEMATICS 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
I  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Problem  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  315  (THRD)  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 

3  -  MTHSC  308  College  Geometry 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2'' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  EDSEC  437  Technology  in  Secondary 

Mathematics 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 
3  -  MTHSC  408  Topics  in  Geometry 
18 
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Senior  Year 

(DiTi't  ii'ii  Teaching — Either  SenKster) 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

3  -  EDSEC  426  Teaching  Secondary  Mathematics' 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading'^ 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

12  -  EDSEC'  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in 

Secondary  School  Subjects 
3  -  Elective 
15 
140  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

Kjeneral  Education  requirement  must  be  approved  by  Math- 
ematical Sciences  advisor. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

*A  A  H  210,  HUM  301,  302,  MUSIC  210, 31 1,  or  THEA  210. 

'EDSEC  426  and  READ  498  must  be  taken  concurrently  prior 
to  directed  teaching. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 

(French,  German,  and  Spanish) 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement^ 

I? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  '  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

6  -  Elective 

18 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

3  -  Stxial  Science  Requirement^ 

9  -  Teaching  Major' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intm.  to  Speech  Qimmunication  or 

3 -COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
9  -  Teaching  Major' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 
16 

Senior  Year 

(Directed  Teochmg — EiiAer  Semester) 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  425  Teaching  Sec.  Modern  Languages' 
3 -HUM  301  or  302  Humanities' 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading* 
6  -  9  -  Teaching  Major' 

15-18 

Second  Semester 

12  -  ED  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in 

Secondary  School  Subjects 
3  -  Elective 
15 
132-135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

^See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

^Select  from  courses  in  ANTH,  ECON  (including  AP  EC  202), 

GEOG,  PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC. 
'Requires  24  credits  in  French  or  German,  or  27  credits  in 
Spanish  as  listed. 

French — FR  409  and  21  credits  arranged  as  follows: 
Group  1— FR  300,  305,  307,  309. 
Group  11 — Nine  credits  at  the  400  level,  including 
at  least  one  400-level  literature  course. 
Gemum — GER  305,  41  l.and  18  credits  arranged  as  follows: 
Group  1—12  credits  from  GER  301,  302,  308,  316,  412, 

416. 
Group  11— Six  credits  from  GER  401,  402,  403,  413. 
Spanish — 27  credits  arranged  as  follows: 
Group  1— SPAN  303,  311 
Group  II— SPAN  307,  308 
Group  HI— SPAN  309, 409, 41 1 
Group  IV— Six  credits  from  SPAN  401,  403,  405,  406, 
407,418,422,435 
'To  be  taken  the  semester  prior  to  Directed  Teaching. 
'May  be  satisfied  by  completing  A  A  H  210  and  MUSIC  210 
or  31 1.  In  this  case,  the  additional  three  credits  will  be  re- 
corded as  electives. 


TEACHING  AREA:  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  AND  ECONOMICS 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology  or 
3  -  E  D  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3  -  ENGL  102  Qjmposition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
19 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GEOG  103  Introduction  to  Geography 

3  -  HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

6  -  Teaching  Major' 

l8 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts' 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  101  Introduction  to  Political  Science 

3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement' 

3  -  Teaching  Major' 

Is 
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Senior  Year 

(Direcied  Tcat:hing — Either  Semester) 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Studies" 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading" 

12  -  Teaching  Major' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
12  -  EDSEC  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in 

Secondary  School  Subjects 
15 
139  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 
^See  General  Education  Requirements. 
^ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H2I0, 
^A  A  H  210,  HUM  301, 302,  MUSIC  210, 311,  orTHEA  210. 
^Select  from  300-  and  400-level  courses  in  political  science 
and  economics  (ECON  301,  302,  309,  310,  404  recom- 
mended) with  no  fewer  than  nine  hours  in  each  of  these 
areas.  Political  science  credits  are  to  he  drawn  from  at  least 
three  of  the  following  fields; 
American  Government— PO  SC  403,  405,  432,  433,  442 
Comparative  Politics— PO  SC  371,  373,  471,  476.  477 
Miemational  Relations— PO  SC  361,  362,  363,  428,  465 
Political  Theory- PO  SC  451,  452,  453 
Public  Policy  and  Administratiorx — PO  SC  302,  32 1 
•"ECON  211/212  may  he  substituted.  In  this  case,  the  three 

additional  hours  will  be  credited  as  electives. 
'See  advisor. 

»EDSEC  428  and  READ  498  must  be  taken  concurrently  dur- 
ing the  semester  preceding  EDSEC  412. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SOCIOLOGY 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement" 

1  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology  or 
3  -  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
18 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement'' 
3  -  Teaching  Major'' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 
19 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  GEOG  103  Introduction  to  Geography 
3  -  HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 
3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 
3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Teaching  Major'' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  101  Introduction  to  American  Politics 

3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Senior  Year 

(Directed  Teaching — Either  Semester) 

First  Semester 

3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Studies' 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading' 

12  -  Teaching  Major' 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
12  -  EDSEC  412  Directed  StudentTeaching  in 

Secondary  School  Subjects 
15 
139  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

■See  advisor.  Select  from  General  Education  Requirements. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

^A  A  H  210,  HUM  301,  302,  MUSIC  210, 31 1,  orTHEA  210. 

^Consists  of  300-  and  400-level  courses  selected  from  sociol- 
ogy/anthropology and  psychology  with  no  fewer  than  n: 
hours  in  each  of  these  two  areas.  Recommended  courses 
elude  ANTH  301,  320;  PSYCH  320,  330,  333,  340,  352, 
370,  415;  SOC  311,  392,  397,  460,  461,  481. 

•■See  advisor. 

'EDSEC  428  and  READ  498  must  be  taken  concurrently  dur- 
ing the  semester  preceding  EDSEC  412. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Special  Educatiorf 
prepares  students  to  teach  individuals  with  mild 
disabilities  in  grades  K-12.  The  curriculum  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  competencies  outlined  by  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  for  beginning 
special  education  teachers.  Students  completing  the 
program  receive  instruction  and  practical  experi- 1 
ences  that  lead  to  Generic  Special  Education  Cer- 
tification in  South  Carolina. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

4  '  MTHSC  117  Math,  for  Elem.  School  Tchrs.  I 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 

1  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  '  MTHSC  1 18  Math,  for  Elem.  School  Tchrs.  II 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers 

into  the  Classroom 
3  -  ED  F  334  Child  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Speech  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 

Computer  Skills  Requirement'' 

Foreign  Language  Requirement' 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  -  ED  F  458  Healthy,  Safe  Learning  Environments 
3  -  ED  SP  372  Char,  and  Ident.  of  and  Strategies 

for  Individuals  with  Learning  Disabilities' 
3  -  ED  SP  373  Characteristics  and  Instruction  of 

Individuals  with  Mental  Retardation' 
3  -  READ  459  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Early 

Grades:  K-3 
3  -  Elective 
18 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  452  Elem.  Methods  in  Math.  Teaching 

3  -  ED  EL  488  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  in 

the  Elementary  School 
3  -  ED  SP  374  Char,  and  Strategies  for  Individuals 

with  Emotional/Behavioral  Disorders" 
3  -  ED  SP  491  Educational  Assessment  of 

Individuals  with  Disabilities' 
-  Elective 


6_ 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  492  Mathematics  Instruction  for 

Individuals  with  Mild  Disabilities' 
3  -  ED  SP  493  Classroom  and  Behavior 

Management  for  Special  Educators' 
3  -  ED  SP  494  Teaching  Reading  to  Students 

with  Mild  Disabilities' 
3  -  ED  SP  496  Special  Education  Field  Experience' 
3  -  ED  SP  497  Secondary  Methods  for  Individuals 

with  Disabilities' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  495  Written  Communication  and 
Collaboration  for  the  Resource  Teacher 
12  -  ED  SP  498  Directed  Teaching  in  Special  Ed. 
T? 
136  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  foreign  language  are  required. 

TTiree  science  courses  (12  credit  hours)  composed  of  both 
biological  and  physical  sciences  are  required.  Eight  of  these 
hours  must  be  a  rwo-semester  sequence.  PH  SC  107  and  108 
and  BIOL  109  are  recommended. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

■•See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Must  be  taken  durmg  the  fall  semester  of  junior  year 

'Must  be  taken  during  the  spring  semester  of  junior  year 

'ED  SP  492,  493,  494,  496,  and  497  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently during  fall  semester  of  senior  year 

TECHNOLOGY  AND 
HUMAN  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Technology  and 
Human  Resource  Development  prepares  students  for 
professional  teaching  positions,  as  well  as  occupa- 
tions in  human  resource  development/industrial 
training  in  the  private  sector.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  curriculum  is  divided  into  four  concentrations. 
By  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  each  student  must 
select  one  of  the  following  concentrations:  Custom- 
ized Training  and  Development,  Human  Resource 
Dexelopment,  Industrial  Technology  Education,  or 
Vocational-Technical  Education.  Each  curriculum  re- 
quires 135  semester  hours. 


CUSTOMIZED  TRAINING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 
CONCENTRATION 

The  Customized  Training  and  Development  con- 
centration is  specifically  designed  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  credit  from  approved  as,s(Kiate  degree 
programs  into  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Technology  and  Human  Resource  Development. 
The  curriculum  builds  upon  the  technical  exper- 
tise gained  in  the  associate  programs  to  prepare  in- 
dividuals to  become  training  specialists  in  business 
and  industry.  Students  exit  the  program  with  skills 
related  to  analyzing  needs;  conducting  job  and  task 
analyses;  designing,  marketing,  and  evaluating 
training  programs;  delivering  professional  presen- 
tations; and  developing  instructional  materials. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement' 

T? 

Summer 

6  -  THRD  390  Industrial  Cooperative  Experience  I 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 

3  -  THRD  360  Ind.  Organizations  and  Safety 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement^ 

I? 


Second  Semester 

3  -  PSYC:H  364  Industrial  Psychology  or 

3  -  PRTM  308  Lead,  and  Group  Phk.  in  Rec. 
3  -  THRD  160  Trainmg  Programs  in  Industry 
3  -  Major  Requirement- 
3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement^ 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

li 

Summer 

6  -THRD 490  Industrial  Qx.p.  Experience  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  THRD  460  Dev.  Training  Programs  for  Ind. 

3  -  THRD  468  Public  Relations 

6  -  Major  Requirement- 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement- 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  400  Mgt.  of  Organizational  Behavior  or 
3  -  MGT  41 6  Mgt.  of  Human  Resources  or 
3  -  PSYCH  368  Organizational  P.sychology 

3  -  THRD  465  Conducting  and  Evaluating 
Training  Programs  for  Industry 

3  -  THRD  486  Instructional  Media  Development 

3  -  Major  Requirement- 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement- 

15 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
^See  advisor 

HUMAN  RESOURCE 

DEVELOPMENT 

CONCENTRATION 

The  Human  Resource  Development  concentration 
prepares  students  to  enter  industry  or  business  as 
training  and  development  specialists.  The  curricu- 
lum provides  participants  with  a  broad  exposure  to 
industrial  processes  in  manufacturing,  construction, 
power/transportation,  and  communications.  Numer- 
ous hands-on  experiences  related  to  the  application 
of  technology  in  industry  are  integrated  with  valu- 
able skills  and  knowledge  from  the  training  and  de- 
velopment profession.  Students  exit  the  program  with 
skills  related  to  analyzing  needs;  conducting  job  and 
task  analyses;  designing,  marketing,  and  evaluating 
training  prograins;  delivering  professional  presenta- 
tions; and  developing  instructional  materials. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 
3  -  THRD  1 10  Intro,  to  Industrial  Technology 
3  -  THRD  180  Introduction  to  Technical 
Drawing  and  Computer- Aided  Drafting 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  THRD  160  Training  Programs  in  Industry 
3  -  THRD  181  Advanced  Technical  Drawing  and 
Computer-Aided  Drafting 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  THRD  220  Manufacturing  Tech.  I:  Systems 
3  -  THRD  230  Construction  Tech.  1:  Materials 
3  -  Literature  Requirement^ 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speakmg  or 

3  '  COMM  25 1  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
3  -  THRD  240  Power  Technology  I:  Production 
3  -  THRD  280  Comm.  Tech.  I:  Processes  and  Mat. 
1  '  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  '  ECON  301  Economics  of  Labor  or 

3  -  ECON  308  Collective  Bargaining 
3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  THRD  484  Comm.  Technology  II:  Systems 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 
3  -  Major  Requirement"* 
3  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 

3  -  THRD  360  Ind.  Organizations  and  Safety 

3  -  THRD  430  Const.  Tech.  II:  Practices  and  Syst. 

3  -  Major  Requirement"* 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  '  THRD  440  Power  Technology  II 

3  -  THRD  460  Dev.  Training  Programs  for  Ind. 

3  '  THRD  468  Public  Relations 

3  '  Communication  Requirement^ 

3  -  Major  Requirement'' 

3  -  Elective 

Is 


Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  416  Mgt.  of  Human  Resources  or 

3  -  MGT  400  Mgt.  of  Organizational  Behavior  or 
3  -  PSYCH  368  Organizational  Psychology 

3  -  PSYCH  364  Industrial  Psychology  m 

3  -  PSYCH  454  Psych,  of  Human  Relation,  or 
3  -  PRTM  308  Lead,  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 

3  -  THRD  420  Manuf.  Tech.  II:  Mat.  and  Proc. 

3  -  THRD  465  Conducting  and  Evaluating 
Training  Programs  for  Industry 

3  -  THRD  486  Instructional  Media  Development 

3  -  Major  Requirement"* 

Is 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
'COMM  365,  PHIL  324,  or  344. 

^See  advisor;  two  technical  courses  must  be  represented. 
^COMM  340,  350,  360,  361,  364,  or  ENGL  304. 
Note:  One  summer  (400  clock  hours)  of  field  experience  is 
required  following  the  sophomore  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 
EDUCATION  CONCENTRATION 

The  Industrial  Technology  Education  Concentra 
tion  is  for  students  who  plan  to  teach  industria 
technology  in  the  secondary  schools  (grades  6-12) 
Industrial  technology  is  the  subject  area  in  the  pub 
lie  school  system  which  provides  youth  with  an  in 
terpretation  of  American  industry.  It  is  a  genera 
education  subject  designed  to  give  students  explor 
atory  experience  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory. 
Majors  in  this  concentration  are  qualified  to  seek 
certification  as  secondary  school  teachers  of  indus- 
trial technology. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  THRD  1 10  Intro,  to  Industrial  Technology 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement'' 

2  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  THRD  180  Introduction  to  Technical 

Drawing  and  Computer-Aided  Drafting 
3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  THRD  220  Manufacturing  Tech.  I:  Systems 
3  -  THRD  230  Construction  Tech.  I:  Materials 

3  -  Literature  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 

17 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  MUSIC  210  Music  Appreciation:  Music  in 

the  Western  World 
3  -  THRD  181  Advanced  Technical  Drawing  and 

Computer-Aided  Drafting 
3  -  THRD  240  Power  Technology  I:  Production 
3  -  THRD  280  Comm.  Tech.  I:  Processes  and  Mat. 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  ED  F  458  Healthy,  Safe  Learning  Environments 

3  -  THRD  440  Power  Technology  II 

3  -  THRD  484  Comm.  Tech.  II:  Systems 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  THRD  415  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Industrial  and  Vocational  Education  or 
3  -  ED  F  301  Prin.  of  American  Education 

3  -  THRD  420  Manuf.  Tech.  11:  Mat.  and  Proc. 

3  -  THRD  430  Const.  Tech.  II:  Practices  and  Syst. 

3  -  Major  Requirement"* 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  THRD  470  Course  Organization  and  Eval. 
3  -  THRD  471  Teaching  Industrial  Subjects 

3  -  Major  Requirement"* 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  THRD  371  Mgt.  of  Industrial  Education  Labs. 

12  -  THRD  477  Directed  Teaching 

15 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^Both  biological  and  physical  laboratory  sciences  must  be  rep- 
resented with  an  eight-credit  sequence  in  one. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207.  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'Select  from  G  C  207,  215,  TEXT  333, 460,  THRD  222,  224, 
250, 281, 320, 441 ,  450,  (AG  ED,  ED  F)  480,  (AG  ED,  ED  F) 
482,  483. 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  CONCENTRATION 

The  VcKational-Technlcal  Education  concentra- 
tion prepares  teachers  of  viKational  and  technical 
suhjects  in  senior  high  schtwis,  career  centers,  and 
technical  education  centers.  Teachers  graduating 
from  this  concentration  possess  the  skills  and 
knowledge  required  to  teach  the  occupation  or  fam- 
ily of  occupations  in  their  area  of  specialization. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement' 

15 

Summer 

6  -  THRD  390  Industrial  Cooperative  Experience  I 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  THRD  370  Motivation  and  Disc,  in  Voc.  Ed. 

3  -  Approved  Requirement' 

6  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  THRD  371  Mgt.  of  Industrial  Education  Labs. 

3  -  Approved  Requirement' 

6  -  Technical  Specialty  Requirement' 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

Ys 

Summer 

6  -  THRD  490  Industrial  Coop.  Experience  II 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  THRD  470  Course  Organization  and  Eval. 
3  -  THRD  471  Teaching  Industrial  Subjects 
3  -  THRD  472  Advanced  Instmctional  Methixis 
6_-  THRD  478  Internship  in  Voc.  Tech.  Ed.  I 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  THRD  41 5  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Industrial  and  VcKational  Education  or 
3  -  ED  F  301  Prin.  of  American  Education 

3  -  THRD  473  Competency  Test,  in  Voc.  Subjects 

6  -  THRD  479  Internship  in  Vtx.  Technical  Ed.  II 

3  -  THRD  (AG  ED,  ED  F)  480  Educational 

Applications  of  Microcomputers 
15 
135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^See  advisor.  Technical  specialties  must  relate  to  one  of  the 
Trades  and  Industries  programs  recognized  by  the  Stiuth  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Education. 

'See  advisor 

HEALTH  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  Sciences  prepares 
students  for  careers  in  the  health  field,  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  the  United  States.  It  includes 
hospitals  and  other  medical  service  providers,  pub- 
lic health  organizations,  health  insurance  companies, 
health/medical  related  sales,  and  community  and 
non-profit  health  agencies. 

Plans  of  study  can  be  arranged  in  health  promotion 
and  education,  health  systems  research,  health  in- 
formation systems,  and  preprofessional  health  stud- 
ies. Students  in  the  Preprofessional  Health  Studies 
Concentration  obtain  the  coursework  and  experi- 
ence necessary  for  acceptance  into  various  graduate 
programs  in  clinical  health  professions.  Students  in 
Health  Promotion  and  Education  have  the  skills  to 
assess,  plan,  communicate,  implement,  manage,  and 
evaluate  public  health  promotion  programs.  Students 
in  Health  Systems  Research  have  the  skills  to  de- 
scribe, evalute,  design,  and  improve  the  performance 
of  health  systems.  Students  in  Health  Information 
Systems  have  skills  in  software  and  hardware  design, 
information  systems  design,  and  management  and 
are  able  to  apply  these  skills  in  health  care  settings. 

Students  enrolled  in  HLTH  402  must  have  proof  of 
CPR  Certification  prior  to  registration. 

HEALTH  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  101  Computer  Science  I 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4  -  Science  Requirement' 

18 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  I! 

3 -ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

I5 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  CP  SC  22 1  Intro,  to  a  Comp.  Sci.  Language 
CP  SC  231  Intro,  to  Computer  Organization 
HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 
MTHSC  119  Intro,  to  Discrete  Methods 
PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 
Elective 


4 

3 
3 
3 
3_ 

17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Theory  and  Methods  I 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  360  Distributed  and  Network  Prog. 
3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  HLTH  303  Communication  in  Health  Systems 
1  -  HLTH  419  Hlth.  Sci.  Internship  Prep.  Seminar 
3  -  HLTH  490  Res.  and  Eval.  Strat.  for  Pub.  Hlth. 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  371  Systems  Analysis 

3  -  CP  SC  372  Intro,  to  Software  Development 

3  -  HIST  172  or  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  HLTH  380  Epidemiology 

3  -  MGT  218  Mgt.  Personal  Computer  Appl. 

I5 

Summer 

3  -  HLTH  350  Medical  Terminology  and  Comm. 

4  -  HLTH  420  Health  Science  Internship' 

7 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  462  Database  Management  Systems 

3  -  HLTH  315  Social  Epidemiology 

3  -  HLTH  498  Improving  Population  Health 

3  -  MGT  418  Management  Information  Systems 

3  -  Cultural  and  Family  Context  Requirement^ 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  463  Online  Systems 

3  -  HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Org. 

3  -  HLTH  460  Health  Information  Systems 

7  -  Elective 

16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor.  Select  ftom  BIOL  103/104.  CH  101/102.  or  PHYS 
122/124  and  221/223. 
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^See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Internship  must  be  completed  in  one  or  two  semesters.  In- 
ternship may  be  done  fall,  spring,  and  summer  after  com- 
pleting HLTH  419.  Prior  approval  is  required  for  summer 
internships. 

^ANTH  201,  301,  351,  SOC  201,  311,  460,  or  480. 

Notes; 

1.  A  minimum  grade  point  ratio  of  2.0  is  required  for  registra- 
tion in  each  HLTH  course. 

2.  Students  must  receive  a  minimum  grade  of  C  in  all  HLTH 
courses.  Health  courses  may  be  repeated  only  once. 

HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND 
EDUCATION  CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1 
3  '  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health 

4  '  Chemistry  Requirement' 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

4  -  Chemistry  Requirement' 

3-4  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement** 

16-17 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  1 
3  -  HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Philosophy  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  11 
3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
3  -  Health  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  303  Communication  in  Health  Systems 
3  -  HLTH  340  Health  Promotion  and  Education 
1  -  HLTH  398  Health  Appraisal  Skills 
1  -  HLTH  419  Hlth.  Sci.  Internship  Prep.  Seminar 
3  -  HLTH  490  Res.  and  Eval.  Strat.  for  Pub.  Hlth. 
3  -  NUTR  203  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition 
3  -  Statistics  Requirement* 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  380  Epidemiology 

3  -  HLTH  402  Principles  of  Health  Fitness 

3  -  PSYCH  340  Lifespan  Developmental  Psych. 

3  -  Health  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 

18 


Summer 

4  -  HLTH  420  Health  Science  Internship' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  315  Social  Epidemiology 

3  -  HLTH  480  Community  Health  Promotion 

3  -  HLTH  498  Improving  Population  Health 

3  -  Cultural  and  Family  Context  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 

T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Org. 

3  -  HLTH  450  Applied  Health  Strategies 

3  -  Concentration  Area  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l^ 

3  -  Elective 

15 

135-136  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor. 

■See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'MTHSClOl,  102,  or  106. 

^Selectfrom  ANTH  201,  301,  351,  RS 301,  (SOC)  459, SOC 
201,311. 

'Select  from  PHIL  course  at  200  level  or  higher  from  General 
Education  list. 

«EXST301,MTHSC203,or301. 

'Internship  must  be  completed  in  one  or  two  semesters.  In- 
ternship may  be  done  in  fall,  spring,  and  summer  after  com- 
pleting HLTH  419.  Prior  approval  is  required  for  summer 
internships.  2.0  grade-point  ratio  required  for  registration. 

»ANTH  201,  301,  351,  SOC  201,  31 1,  460,  or  480. 

Notes: 

1.  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  is  required  for  registra- 
tion in  each  HLTH  course. 

2.  Students  must  receive  a  minimum  grade  of  C  in  all  HLTH 
courses.  Health  courses  may  be  repeated  only  once. 

HEALTH  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  Cultural  and  Family  Context  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

I7 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 

4  -  Elective 

17 


Second  Semester  | 

3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
3  -  MTHSC  302  Stats,  for  Science  and  Engr. 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  303  Communication  in  Health  Systems 

-  HLTH  419  Hlth.  Sci.  Internship  Prep.  Seminar 

-  HLTH  490  Res.  and  Eval.  Strat.  for  Pub.  Hlth. 
- 1  E  280  Methods  of  Operational  Research  I 

-  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 

-  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  HLTH  380  Epidemiology 
3  -  I  E  381  Methods  of  Operational  Research  II 
3  -  MGT  312  Decision  Models  for  Management 
3  -  Health  Science  Requirement'' 

3  -  Elective 
18 

Summer 

4  -  HLTH  420  Health  Science  Internship' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  315  Social  Epidemiology 

3  -  HLTH  (AP  EC,  C  R  D)  361  Introduction  to 

Health-Care  Economics 
3  -  HLTH  498  Improving  Population  Health 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MTHSC  406  Sampling  Theory  and  Methods 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Org. 

3  -  HLTH  460  Health  Information  Systems 

3  -  HLTH  475  Health  Systems  Research 

3  -  Health  Science  Requirement'' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

134  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^See  advisor.  Select  from  BIOL  103/104,  CH  101/102,  or  PHYS 
122/124  and  221/223. 

'ANTH  201,  301,  351,  SOC  201,  31 1,460,  or  480. 

*See  advisor. 

'Internship  must  be  completed  in  one  or  two  semesters.  In- 
ternship may  be  done  fall,  spring,  and  summer  after  com- 
pleting HLTH  419.  Prior  approval  is  required  for  summer 
internships.  2.0  grade  point-ratio  required  for  registration. 

Notes: 

1 .  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2 .0  is  required  for  registra- 
tion in  each  HLTTl  course. 

2. Students  must  receive  a  minimum  grade  of  C  in  all  HLTH 
courses.  Health  courses  may  be  repeated  only  once. 
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PREPROFESSIONAL  HEALTH 
STUDIES  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  1 
4-CH  101  General  Chemistry  1 
3  '  ENGL  101  Composition  1 
3  -  HLTH  202  introduction  to  Public  Health 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 
17-18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  o(  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  11 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 
3  -  ScKial  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement^ 
17-18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 

3  -  HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 

4  -  Concentration  Area  Requirement' 
3  -  Philosophy  Requirement^ 

3  -  Statistics  Requirement' 
17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 

4  -  Concentration  Area  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  303  Communication  in  Health  Systems 
3  -  HLTH  340  Health  Promotion  and  Education 
1  -  HLTH  419  Hlth.  Sci.  Internship  Prep.  Seminar 

3  -  HLTH  490  Res.  and  Eval.  Strat.  for  Pub.  Hlth. 

4  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

3  -  Concentration  Area  Requirement' 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  380  Epidemiology 

4  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

3  -  Concentration  Area  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
13 

Summer 

4  -  HLTH  420  Health  Science  Internship" 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  315  Social  Epidemiology 

3  -  HLTH  498  Improving  Population  Health 

3  -  Concentration  Area  Requirement' 

3  -  Cultural  and  Family  Context  Requirement" 

4  -  Elective 
16 


Second  Semester 

}  -  HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Org. 

3  -  Concentration  Area  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

6  -  Elective 

Is 

133-135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

•'See  advisor. 

'CH  22  3/224  is  required  for  Pre-Med  and  Prc-Dentai  students. 

BIOCH  30 1  is  strongly  recommended  for  Pre-Med  students. 

See  advisor  for  a  list  of  recommended  courses. 


*Any  PHIL  course  at  200  level  or  higher  selected  from  Gen- 
eral Education  E.2  list. 

'EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  203,  or  301. 

'Internship  must  be  completed  in  one  or  two  semesters.  In- 
ternship may  he  done  fall,  spring,  and  summer  after  com- 
pleting HLTH  419.  Prior  approval  is  required  for  summer 
internships.  2.0  grade-point  ratio  required  for  registration. 

'ANTH  201,  301, 351,  GEOG  103,  330,  340,  360,  SOC  201, 
31 1,460,  or  480. 

Note:  Minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  in  all  HLTH  Science 
courses.  Health  Science  courses  may  be  repeated  only  once. 

NURSING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  Nursing 
prepares  students  for  professional  nursing  practice  in 
a  variety  of  settings,  such  as  hospitals,  industry,  clin- 
ics, and  public  health  agencies.  During  the  first  two 
years,  emphasis  is  on  liberal  arts  and  basic  science 
courses  arranged  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  nurs- 
ing major,  junior  and  senior  courses  emphasize  the 
study  of  nursing.  Clinical  nursing  experiences,  guided 
by  the  Nursing  faculty,  involve  acute  and  commu- 
nity-based settings.  Students  are  responsible  for  their 
own  transportation  to  clinical  laboratory  experiences, 
which  may  extend  throughout  the  Upstate. 

Entrance  Requirements 

To  facilitate  admission  of  students  who  can  achieve 
at  an  appropriate  level  in  the  program,  admission 
is  selective.  Consideration  is  given  to  performance 
in  secondary  school  and  on  the  College  Board  Ex- 
amination (SAT).  Those  seeking  admission  are 
advised  to  apply  to  the  University  early  in  the  fall 
of  the  senior  year  in  high  school. 

When  space  is  available,  a  student  may  change 
majors  into  the  School  of  Nursing  with  a  2.5  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio. 

Nursing  majors  are  required  to  carry,  throughout  the 
clinical  laboratory  period,  current  and  valid  student 
nurses'  professional  liability  insurance  with  minimum 
limits  of  liability  of  $  1 ,000,000  per  occurence  and 
$3,000,000  in  aggregate.  Documentation  of  such  cov- 
erage must  be  provided  to  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Nursing.  No  student  may  participate  in  clinical 
learning  activities  without  this  insurance  coverage. 

To  comply  with  clinical  agency  contract  require- 
ments and  South  Carolina  law,  students  enrolled 
in  nursing  courses  with  a  clinical  laboratory  must 
meet  specific  requirements  listed  in  the  Sc/iool  of 
Nursing  Student  Handbook. 

The  School  of  Nursing  programs  are  accredited  by 
the  National  League  for  Nursing  Accrediting  Qim- 
mission,  350  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  NY  10014; 
telephone  (212)  989-9393,  extension  451/153. 
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Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

4 -BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  I 

3  -  ENGL  101  Qmiposition  1 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

I? 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  II 
3 -ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC:  101  Introduction  to  Probability 
3  -  NUTR  203  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement' 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference 

4  -  MICRO  205  Introductory  Microbiology 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l' 

3  -  Elective 

vi 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

7  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  NURS  304  Pathophys.  for  Health-Care  Prof. 

3  -  NURS  310  Health  Assessment 

4  -  NURS  312  Therapeutic  Nursing  Inter\'entions 

2  -  NURS  320  Professionalism  in  Nursing 

3  -  NURS  340  Pharmacotherapeutic  Nursing 

Interventions 

Ti 

Second  Semester 

7  -  NURS  303  Nursing  of  Adults 

3  -  NURS  305  Psychosocial  Nursing 

2  -  NURS  311  Intro,  to  Community^  Nursing 

2  -  NURS  323  Gerontology-  Nursing 
3_-  NURS  330  Research  in  Nursing 

n 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  NURS  401  Mental  Health  Nursing 

5  -  NURS  41 1  Nursing  Care  of  Children 

5  -  NURS  412  Nurs.  Care  of  Women  and  Families 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

18 

Second  Semester 

5  -  NURS  403  Complex  Nursing  of  Adults 
3  -  NURS  405  Leadership  and  Mgt.  in  Nursing 

3  -  NURS  408  Senior  Nursing  Practicum 

4  -  NURS  415  Community  Health  Nursing 
T? 

1 29  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
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Notes: 

1 .  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  is  required  in  all  courses 
for  progression  to  junior  year  nursing  courses. 

2.  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  must  be  achieved  in  all 
required  nursing  courses  for  progression  to  the  next  level. 
Students  may  repeat  a  nursing  course  one  time  only. 

3.  Students  must  pass  didactic  and  clinical  component  to  pass 
all  clinical  courses. 

4.  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  is  required  for  registra- 
tion in  each  nursing  course. 

Registered  Nurse  BS  Completion 
Program 

The  RN/BS  curriculum  offers  an  individualized 
study  option  for  the  registered  nurse  to  obtain  a 
baccalaureate  degree  in  Nursing.  Credits  may  be 
earned  through  an  accelerated  program  of  study, 
combining  transfer  credits  for  selected  courses  from 
accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning,  credit  by 
examination  for  previously  completed  nursing 
courses,  and  enrollment  in  courses  at  Clemson 
University.  Qualified  students  may  take  up  to  six 
graduate  courses  towards  the  master's  degree  in  nurs- 
ing. Registered  nurses  interested  in  pursuing  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  should  contact  the  School  of 
Nursing  for  curriculum  requirements. 

Freshman  Year' 

First  Semester 

3  '  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Computer  Skills  Requirement^ 

8  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

4  -  MICRO  205  Introductory  Microbiology 

3  -  NUTR  203  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year' 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 
3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

6  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.l  and  E.2' 

3  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  '  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 
H 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

7  -  NURS  303  Nursing  of  Adults^ 

4  -  NURS  312  Therapeutic  Nurs.  Interventions'" 

5  -  NURS  401  Mental  Health  Nursing^ 
5j  NURS  411  Nursing  Care  of  Children^ 
21 


Second  Semester 

3  -  NURS  304  Pathophys.  for  Health-Care  Prof. 

5  -  NURS  307  Family  Nursing  in  the  Community 

4  -  NURS  313  Health  Assess.  Through  Lifespan 
3_-  NURS  330  Research  in  Nursing 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  NURS  403  Complex  Nursing  of  Adults^ 
3  -  NURS  406  Issues  in  Professionalism 

5j  NURS  412  Nurs.  Care  of  Women  and  Fam." 
13 

Second  Semester 

3  -  NURS  405  Leadership  and  Mgt.  in  Nursing 

4  -  NURS  415  Community  Health  Nursing 

6  -  Departmental  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 

l6 

1 29  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  are  expected  to  transfer  all  courses  listed  in  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years. 

■See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Twelve  hours  selected  from  BIOL  103,  104;  CH  101,  102. 
Biology  and  chemistry  must  be  represented;  two  of  the  courses 
must  be  in  a  sequence. 

^Students  are  expected  to  receive  credit  by  examination. 

*See  advisor. 

Notes: 

1.  All  courses  used  to  fulfill  the  support  course  requirements 
must  be  approved  by  the  School  of  Nursing. 

2.  A  minimum  grade  of  C  must  be  achieved  in  all  nursing 
courses  for  progression  to  the  next  level.  Students  may  re- 
peat a  nursing  course  one  time  only. 

3.  Seniors  must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  3.0  or 
higher  on  all  college  courses  attempted  to  be  eligible  to  en- 
roll in  courses  numbered  800  or  above  (subject  to  approval 
of  form  GS6).  See  advisor  for  details. 

4.  To  qualify  for  an  undergraduate  degree,  a  student  must  com- 
plete 37  of  the  last  43  credits  at  Clemson. 

PARKS,  RECREATION,  AND 
TOURISM  MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management  prepares  students  for  a  variety  of 
careers  in  public  and  private  leisure  services.  The 
undergraduate  curriculum  provides  a  broad  expo- 
sure to  the  social,  physical,  and  biological  sciences 
required  to  manage  leisure  service  programs  and  re- 
sources, such  as  those  for  municipalities,  institu- 
tions, voluntary  and  youth-serving  agencies,  man- 
agement positions  within  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  and  as  resource  managers  of  local,  state, 
and  federal  parks  and  related  lands  and  waters. 

The  flexible  curriculum  allows  students  to  select  from 
six  concentrations.  This  latitude  permits  accommo- 
dation of  each  student  s  career  objectives  in  positions 
in  community  recreation,  sport  management,  recre- 
ation, cultural  arts  management,  commercial  recre- 
ation, wilderness  management,  nature  interpretation, 
park  management,  historic  site  management,  reha- 
bilitation services,  leisure  counseling,  camp  admin- 
istration, recreation  therapy,  programs  for  people  with 
disabilities  or  senior  citizens,  travel  industry,  resort 


management,  convention  and  visitor  bureaus,  thLine 
parks,  community  tourism,  and  special  event/festi- 
val planning,  to  name  a  few. 

The  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
program  is  accredited  by  the  National  Council  on 
Accreditation  (National  Recreation  and  Park  As- 
sociation/Council on  Postsecondary  Accredita- 
tion). Graduates  are  immediately  eligible  to  apply 
to  become  "Certified  Park  and  Recreation  Profes- 
sionals," a  valuable  credential  for  professional  ad- 
vancement. 

The  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management  is  a  South  Carolina  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  "Commendation  for  Excellence" 
recipient  and  a  top-ranked  program  nationally. 

Graduate  degrees  offered  are  Master  of  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management;  Master  of  Sci- 
ence; and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

COMMUNITY  LEISURE 
SERVICES  CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  101  Concepts  in  Biology  I'  or 
3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology'  and 
1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab.' 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

3  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 

3  -  PRTM  (FOR)  209  Professional  Application  of 

Microcomputers^ 
l6 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  102  Concepts  in  Biology  II'  or 

3  -  GEOL  112  Earth  Resources'  and 
1  -  GEOL  1 14  Earth  Resources  Lab.' 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference  orr 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 
1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 

3  -  ECON  2 1 2  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 
3  -  PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2'' 
3  -  Elective 
16 
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Junior  Year 
hirst  Si-mester 
^     I  AW  322  Lesal  Environment  of  Business 

5  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  PRTM  307  Facility  Operations  and  Maint. 

3  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 

1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement'' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Managment  or 

3  -  PO  SC  427  Public  Personnel  Management 
3  -  PRTM  254  Introduction  to  Sport  Management 
3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 

6  -  Approved  Requirement' 
15 

ISummer 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  403  Elements  of  Recreation  and  Park 

Planning 
3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  I 
3  -  PRTM  441  Commercial  Recreation  or 

3  -  PRTM  317  Group  Initiatives 
3  -  PRTM  446  Community  Tourism  Development 
6  -  Approved  Requirement* 

Ti 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 

3  -  PRTM  421  Rec.  Financial  Resources  Mgt. 
6  -  Approved  Requirement* 

4  -  Elective 
16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Eight  hour  sequence  in  the  same  science. 

KDther  General  Education  Computer  Skills  courses  may  be 

substituted. 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204.  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 
•See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'ENGL  504  or  314  is  recommended. 
'Eighteen  credit  hours  in  a  related  minor  or  300-400- level 

courses  in  a  focused  program  developed  with  and  approved  by 

the  advisor. 

PARK  AND  PROTECTED  AREA 
MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  101  Concepts  in  Biology  1 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

3  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 

3  -  PRTM  (FOR)  209  Professional  Application  of 

Microcomputers' 
16 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  102  Concepts  in  Biology  II 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference  or 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 
3  -  Elective 

l6 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 
1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 

3  -  PRTM  270  Intro,  to  Recreation  Resources  Mgt. 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology  or 
3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 

1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 

3  -  PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 

3  -  Approved  Requirement'' 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  307  Facility  Operations  and  Maint. 

3  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 

3  -  PRTM  330  Visitor  Ser\'ices  and  Interpretation 

1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 

3  -  Approved  Requirement^ 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 
3  -  PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 
3  -  PRTM  320  Recreation  Policymaking 
3  -  Approved  Requirement^ 
6  -  Planning  Requirement' 

Is 

Summer 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  403  Elements  of  Rec.  and  Park  Planning 

3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  1 

6  -  Approved  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  43 1  Methods  of  Environmental 

Interpretation 
3  -  PRTM  474  Adv.  Recreation  Resources  Mgt. 
3  -  Approved  Requirement^ 

3  -  Planning  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 


1  35  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Other  General  Education  G>mpuirr  SkilU  cuuno  tiuy  be 

tuhstitutcd. 
'Sec  General  Education  Requirement*. 
'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205.  206,  207.  208,  209,  or  H210. 
"Eighteen  credit  hour»  in  a  related  minor  or  ?00-400-level 

courses  in  a  focuieJ  program  developed  in  cooperation  with 

and  approved  by  the  advuor. 
'ENGL  304  or  314  IS  recommended. 
*Ninc  credit  hours  selected  fr««n  C  R  P  41 1 ,  C  R  P  (E  N  R) 

434,  PRTM  343,  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313. 

PROFESSIONAL  GOLF 
MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 


ENGL  101  Composition  I 

MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 

PRTM  (FOR)  209  Professional  Application  of 

Microcomputers' 


3 

3 
3 
3 

76 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference  or 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 
3  -  PRTM  281  Introduction  to  Golf  Management 
l6 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  101  Cooperative  Education 
\_  ■  PRTM  206  Practicum  1 

1 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 

3  -  PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 

3  -  Literature  Requirement- 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Elective 

li 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  102  Cooperative  Education 
_!_  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  11 

1 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

0  -  CO-OP  103  Qx>perative  Education 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  FD  SC  306  Food  Service  Operations 
3  '  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  PHIL  103  Introduction  to  Ethics  or 

3  '  PHIL  344  Business  Ethics 
3  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 
3  -  PRTM  344  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply 
3  '  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
18 

Summer 

3  '  COMM  250  Public  Speakmg  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 
3  -  MKT  425  Retail  Management 
3  -  Elective 
12 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HORT  208  Landscape  Appreciation 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 

3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 

1  '  PRTM  404  Field  Training  1 

3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  I 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

0  -  CO-OP  104  Cooperative  Education 

6  '  PRTM  405  Field  Training  11 

6 
Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  105  Cooperative  Education 

3  -  PRTM  483  Golf  Club  Mgt.  and  Operations 

3 

Third  Semester 

3  -  HORT  412  Turfgrass  Management 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

3  -  PRTM  441  Commercial  Recreation 

7  -  Elective 
16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Other  General  Education  Computer  Skills  courses  may  be 
substituted. 

^ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  ENGL  304  is  recom- 
mended. 

SPORT  MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1 
3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  1 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

3  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 

3  -  PRTM  (FOR)  209  Professional  Application  of 

Microcomputers' 
16 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  11 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  11 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference  or 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 
3  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 
1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  1 

3  -  PRTM  254  Introduction  to  Sport  Management 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  PHIL  103  Introduction  to  Ethics  or 

3  -  PHIL  344  Business  Ethics 
1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  11 
3_-  PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  LAW  312  Commerical  Law  or 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 
1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  1 
3  -  Approved  Requirement' 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement'' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 

3  -  PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 

6  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Business  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

18 

Summer 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HIST  393  Sports  in  the  Modern  World  or 

3  -  SOC  441  Sociology  of  Sport 
3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  1 
3  -  PRTM  421  Rec.  Financial  Resources  Mgt.  or 

3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 
3  -  Approved  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
15 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  454  Trends  in  Sport  Management 
6  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Business  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 

16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 


'Other  General  Education  Computer  Skills  courses  may  be 
substituted. 

'ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  or  H210. 

'Eighteen  credit  hours  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  Commer- 
cial Sport  Management,  Institutional  Sport  Management, 
Sport  Marketing,  Sport  Communication  Management,  or 
Sport  Health  and  Fitness. 

'ENGL  304  or  314  is  recommended. 

'Selected  from  300-400-level  courses  in  Management  and/or 
Marketing. 

THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

3  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 

3  -  PRTM  (FOR)  209  Professional  Application  of 

Microcomputers' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference  or 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 
3  -  Elective 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 

1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  1 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Approved  Requirement^ 

3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2' 

3  -  Literature  Requirement'' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
I  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 
3  -  PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 
3  -  PRTM  311  Therapeutic  Recreation 
3  -  PSYCH  340  Lifespan  Developmental  Psych. 
3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

l6 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 
1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 

4  -  PRTM  417  Therapeutic  Recreation  Processes  1 
3  -  PSYCH  483  Abnormal  Psychology 

3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 

17 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Management 

4  -  PRTM  418  Therapeutic  Recreation  PriKesses  II 
6  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 
16 

Summer 

6 -PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  I 
3  -  PRTM  420  Therapeutic  Recreation  Trends 

and  Issues 
6  -  Approved  Requirement' 
3  -  Population  Specific  Course' 
1  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 

3  -  PRTM  317  Group  Initiatives 

1  -  PRTM  490  Independent  Study 

3  -  Approved  Requirement^ 

3  -  Population  Specific  Course' 

3  -  Elective 

l6 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Other  General  Education  Computer  Slcills  courses  may  be 

substituted. 
■Eighteen  credit  hours  in  a  related  minor  or  300-400-level 

courses  in  a  focused  program  developed  with  and  approved 

by  the  advisor. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'ENGL  202.  203,  204,  205,  206,  207.  208.  209,  or  H210. 
'ENGL  304  or  314  is  recommended. 
'See  advisor. 


TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  101  Concepts  in  Biology  I'  or 
3  '  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology' and 
1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab.' 

3  -  ENGL  101  Composition  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability 

3  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 

3  -  PRTM  (FOR)  209  Professional  Application  of 

Microcomputers^ 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  102  Concepts  in  Biology  11'  or 

3  -  GEOL  112  Earth  Resources'  and 
1  -  GEOL  114  Earth  Resources  Lab.' 

3  -  ENGL  102  Composition  II 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference  or 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 

3  -  Elective 

16 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Qincepts 
3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 
1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Literature  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  or 

3  -  COMM  251  Business  and  Prof.  Speaking 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 
3  -  PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 
3  -  Approved  Requirement* 
3  -  Humanities  Requirement  E.2^ 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  LAW  3 1 2  Commercial  Law  or 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  PRTM  32 1  Recreation  Administration 
3  -  PRTM  342  Introduction  to  Tourism 
1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 
3  -  Approved  Requiremenf* 
3  -  Writing  Intensive  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 
3  -  PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 
3  -  PRTM  344  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply 
1  -  PRTM  349  Survey  of  Tourism  Sites 

3  -  Approved  Requirement'' 

4  -  Elective 
17 

Summer 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  343  Spatial  Aspects  of  Tourist  Behavior 
3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  1 
3  -  PRTM  430  World  Geography  of  Parks  and 

Equivalent  Reserves  or 

3  -  PRTM  447  Perspectives  on  Inter.  Travel 

3  -  PRTM  446  Community  Tourism  Development 

4  -  Elective 
76 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  445  Conference/Convention  Planning 

and  Management 
9  -  Aproved  Requirement* 

4  -  Elective 
16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 


'Eight  hour  Kqucncc  m  the  lamc  Kiencc 

Ohcr  General  Education  Compuler  Skill*  cour»c»  may  be 

subelitutcd. 

'ENGL  202.  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208.  209.  or  H210. 
'Eighteen  credit  hixin  in  a  related  minor  or  300-400-lcvel 

courses  in  a  focused  program  developed  with  and  approved 

by  the  advisor. 
'See  General  Education  Requiremmts. 
'ENGL  304  or  314  U  recommended. 
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MINORS 

Following  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  College  of  Health,  Education,  and  Human 
field  or  acquire  a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree  program. 


Development.  Students  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

African  American  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

Anthropology 

Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology 

Beef  Cattle  Production 

Biochemistry 

Bioengineering 

Biological  Sciences — not  open  to  Science  Teaching-Biological 
Sciences  majors 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

Communication  Studies 

Communications 

Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

Early  Interventionist — open  to  Early  Childhood  Education,  Health 
Science,  and  Special  Education  majors  only 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Political  Science  and 
Economics  majors 

Education — open  to  Health  Science;  Nursing;  and  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management  majors  only 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship 

Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Fine  Arts 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Geography — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-History  and 
Geography  majors 

Geology 

Great  Works 


Health  Science 

History — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-History  and  Geography 

majors 
Horse  Production 
Horticulture 

Human  Resource  Management 
International  Politics 
Legal  Studies 
Management 
Mathematical  Sciences — not  open  to  Mathematics  Teaching  or 

Secondary  Education-Mathematics  majors 
Microbiology 
Military  Leadership 
Modem  Languages — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Modem 

Languages  majors 
Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 
Operations  Management 
Packaging  Science 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
Philosophy 

Physics — not  open  to  Science  Teaching-Physical  Sciences  majors 
Plant  Pathology 
Political  Science — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Political 

Scieru:e  and  Economics  majors 
Poultry  Science 
Psychology — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Psychology  and 

Sociology  majors 
Public  Policy 
Religion 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Screenwriting 
Sociology 

Spanish- American  Area  Studies 
Textiles 
Theatre 
Turfgrass 
Urban  Forestry 
Women's  Studies 
Writing 

See  pages  35-38  for  details. 
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COURSES  OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This  list  of  courses  includes  for  each  course  the  cata- 
log number,  title,  credit  hours,  class  laKiratory  hours 
per  week,  and  the  description.  Courses  numbered 
600  and  above  are  graduate  courses.  Computer 
skills,  oral  communication,  and  writing  intensive 
equivalencies  are  noted  in  brackets  (e.g.,  (W.3|). 
Where  courses  are  offered  on  a  schedule,  there  is  a 
designation  F,  S,  M,  or  SS  following  the  title,  indi- 
cating whether  the  course  is  offered  in  the  fall, 
spring,  Maymester,  or  summer  schtxji. 

ACCOUNTING 

Professors:  L.  S.  Cash,  T.  L.  Dickens,  R.  K.  Doost, 
G.  T  Friedlob,  J.  J.  McMillan,  R.  E.  Welton,  Jr., 
Director,  A.  J.  Winters;  Associate  Professors:  L.  S. 
Clark,  D.  M.  Guffey,  L.  F  Schleifer;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors: R.  B.  Dull,  F  A.  Kennedy,  D.  D.  Mclntyre; 
Lecturers;  M.  L.  Fowler,  J.  R.  Madray,  M.  A.  Prater; 
Visiting  Lecturer:  R.  0.  Littleson 

ACCT  201,  H201  Financial  Accounting  Con- 
cepts 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  accounting  principles 
with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  financial  data  and 
analysis  of  financial  statements. 

ACCT  202,  H202  Managerial  Accounting  Con- 
cepts 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  managerial  account- 
ing with  emphasis  on  using  accounting  informa- 
tion to  make  decisions. 

ACCT  204  Accounting  Procedures  1(1,2)  Lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  hands-on  experience 
with  accounting  systems  and  analysis  required  to 
complete  the  accounting  cycle  and  prepare  finan- 
cial statements.  Intended  for  students  who  plan 
to  enroll  in  ACCT  30 1 ,  303 ,  or  3 11 . 

ACCT  301,  H301  Intermediate  Accounting  I 
3(3,0)  In-depth  treatment  of  the  traditional  finan- 
cial accounting  topics  of  current  and  noncurrent 
assets  and  liabilities.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  basic 
theory,  valuation,  and  measurement  as  well  as  pre- 
sentation and  analysis.  Preq:  ACCT  201,  204. 

ACCT  302,  H302  Intermediate  Accounting  II 
3(3,0)  Continuation  o(  ACCT  301.  In-depth 
treatment  of  equity,  cash  flows,  and  selected  ac- 
counting topics  such  as  tax  allocation,  post- 
employment  benefits,  and  leases.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  basic  theory,  valuation,  and  measurement  as  well 
as  presentation  and  analysis.  Preq:  ACCT  301. 

ACCT  303,  H303  Cost  Accounting  3(3,0)  Ap- 
plication of  cost  analysis  to  manufacturing  and 
distributing  problems;  analysis  of  behavior  char- 
acteristics of  business  costs  and  a  study  of  prin- 
ciples involved  in  standard  cost  systems;  lectures 
and  problems.  Preq:  ACCT  201  and  204  with  a 
C  or  better. 

ACCT  307,  H307  Managerial  Accounting  3(3,0) 
Emphasizes  internal  use  of  accounting  data  by  the 
manager  in  establishing  plans  and  objectives,  con- 
trolling operations,  and  making  decisions  in- 
volved with  management  of  an  enterprise.  May 
not  be  taken  fot  credit  by  Accounting  majors. 
Preq:  ACCT  202. 


ACCT  3 1 1  Intermediate  Financial  Accounting  I 
3(3,0)  In-depth  treatment  of  traditional  finan- 
cial accounting  topics  of  standards  setting,  finan- 
cial statement  form  and  content,  and  accounting 
and  reporting  of  current  assets.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  basic  theory,  valuation,  and  measurement,  as 
well  as  presentation  and  analysis  of  accounting 
information.  Preq:  ACCT  201  and  204  with  a  C 
or  better. 

ACCT  312  Intermediate  Financial  Accounting 

II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  ACCT  Ml.  In-depth 
treatment  of  accounting  and  rept)rting  for  noncur- 
rent assets,  current  and  noncurrent  liabilities,  and 
equity.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  basic  theory,  valua- 
tion, and  measurement  issues,  as  well  as  presenta- 
tion and  analysis  ot  accounting  information.  Preq: 
ACCT  3 1 1  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  313  Intermediate  Financial  Accounting 

III  3(3,0)  Qintinuationof  ACCT  312.  In-depth 
treatment  of  selected  accounting  topics,  such  as 
investments,  cash  flows,  tax  allocation,  pt»t-retire- 
ment  benefits,  leases,  and  error  corrections.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  basic  theory,  valuation,  and 
measurement,  as  well  as  presentation  and  analysis 
of  accounting  information.  Preq:  ACCT  312  with 
a  C  ot  better. 

ACCT  322  Accounting  Information  Systems 
3(3,0)  Study  of  computer-based  accounting  sys- 
tems with  attention  to  systems  design,  application, 
internal  control,  auditing  the  system,  and  system 
security.  Preq:  CP  SC  220. 

ACCT  340  Internal  Auditing  Theory  3(3,0)  In- 
troduces students  to  internal  auditing  and  covers 
internal  auditing  standards,  ethics,  concepts,  au- 
dit techniques,  and  reporting  practices.  Enroll- 
ment priority  will  be  given  to  students  who  have 
completed  60,  but  not  more  than  100,  credits. 
Preq:  ACCT  301  or  311  with  a  C  or  better,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ACCT  399  Internship  in  Accounting  1-3(0,3- 
9)  Preplanned,  preapproved,  faculty-supervised 
accounting  internships  designed  to  give  students 
on-the-job  learning  opportunities  that  will  sup- 
port their  classroom  experiences.  Credit  will  not 
be  given  for  internships  of  less  than  six,  full-time, 
consecutive  weeks  with  the  same  internship  pro- 
vider. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

ACCT  404,  H404,  604  Individual  Taxation 
3(3,0)  Interpretation  of  Federal  income  tax  laws, 
regulations,  and  court  decisions  with  practice  in 
application  of  these  laws  to  the  returns  of  indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  and  corporations.  Preq: 
ACCT  301  or  3 1 1  with  a  C  or  better,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ACCT  406  Business  Taxation  3(3,0)  Provides 
an  introduction  to  the  importance  of  taxation  in 
business  decision  making;  emphasizes  the  inter- 
relationship of  taxes,  the  choice  of  business  form, 
and  various  business  transactions;  exposes  stu- 
dents to  the  breadth  of  business  decisions  which 
are  affected  by  the  Federal  Income  Tax.  Preq: 
ACCT  301  or  31 1  with  a  C  or  better. 


ACCT  408  Retirement  and  Estate  Planning 

3(3,0)  Provides  students  with  an  understanding; 
of  the  tax  consequences  of  personal  financial, 
retirement,  and  estate  planning.  Subjects  covered 
include  the  basic  concepts  of  retirement,  gift, 
income  shifting,  and  estate  planning.  Preq: 
ACCT  404  with  a  ( ;  or  better. 

ACCT  410  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control 
3(3,0)  Study  and  application  of  selected  tech- 
niques used  in  the  planning  and  control  functiotu 
of  business  organizatioiu.  Preq:  ACCT  303  with 
a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  41 5  Auditing  3(3,0)  Professional  and  prac- 
tical auditing  theory.  Review  of  internal  controls, 
audit  priKedures,  and  development  of  audit  pro- 
grams for  various  types  of  businesses;  consideration 
of  auditors'  professional  and  ethical  standards.  Preq: 
ACCT  322  and  301  or  31 1  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  445  Internal  Auditing  Pracrice  3(3,0)  Ex- 
pands the  students'  knowledge  of  internal  audit- 
ing practice,  including  operation  audits,  organiza- 
tion audits,  quality-control  audits,  and  organiza- 
tion theory.  Preq:  ACCT  340  with  a  C  or  better. 

AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

Professcn:  E.  B.  Delulio,  Chair,  Assistant  Professors: 
D.  W.  Butler,  R.  L.  Howell,  Jr.,  T  E.  Livingston 

A  S  109  Air  Force  Today  I  2(  1,2)  Deals  with  Air 
Force  in  the  contemporary  world  through  a  study 
of  the  total  force  structure:  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive,  general  purpose,  and  aerospace  suppon. 
Leadership  laboratory  activities  include  drill  fun- 
damentals, customs,  and  courtesies  of  the  service. 

A  S  1 10  Air  Force  Today  II  2(1,2)  Continuation 
of  A  S  109.  Leadership  laboratory  includes  drill, 
ceremonies,  and  an  introduction  to  Air  Force 
career  opportunities. 

A  S  209  Development  of  Air  Power  I  2(  1,2)  In- 
cludes the  study  of  the  development  of  air  power 
from  balloons  and  dirigibles  through  the  peaceful 
employment  of  U.S.  air  power  in  relief  missions 
and  civic  action  programs  in  the  late  1960s  and 
also  the  air  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Leadership 
laboratory  provides  experience  in  guiding,  direct- 
ing, and  controlling  an  Air  Force  unit. 

A  S  210  Development  of  Air  Power  II  2(1,2) 
Continuation  oi  A  S  209. 

A  S  308  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management 
3(3,0)  Motivational  and  behavioral  prtx:esses, 
leadership,  communication,  and  group  dynamics 
are  covered  to  provide  a  foundation  for  develop- 
ment of  the  leader's  professional  skills  using  Air 
Force  examples  and  methods. 

A  S  309  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management 
1 4(3,2)  Emphasizes  the  individual  as  a  manager. 
Individual  motivational  and  behavioral  processes, 
leadership,  communication,  and  group  dynamics 
are  covered  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Air  Force  officer's  professional 
skills.  Students  prepare  individual  and  group  pre- 
sentations, write  reports,  participate  in  gaiup  dis- 
cussions, seminars,  and  conferences. 
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A  S  310  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management 
II  4(3,2)  Continuation  of  A  S  309.  Uses  the  ba- 
sic managerial  processes  involving  decision  mak- 
ing, utilization  of  analytical  aids  in  planning,  or- 
ganizing, and  controlling  environment.  Actual 
case  studies  are  used  to  enhance  learning  and  com- 
munication processes. 

A  S  409  National  Security  Policy  1 4(3,2)  Analy- 
sis of  the  role  and  function  of  the  military  officer 
in  a  democratic  society  and  the  relationships  in- 
volved in  civil-militar>'  interactions.  Students  pre- 
pare individual  and  group  presentations,  write 
reports,  and  participate  in  group  discussions. 

A  S  410  National  Security  Policy  II  4(3,2)  Con- 
tinuation of  A  S  409.  Examines  the  environmen- 
tal context  in  which  U.S.  defense  policy  is  for- 
mulated and  implemented.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
initial  commissioned  serv  ice  and  military  justice. 
Students  prepare  individual  and  group  presenta- 
tions for  the  class,  write  reports,  and  participate 
in  group  discussions,  seminars,  and  conferences. 

AFRICAN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Professor:  H.  L.  Suggs 

A  A  S  301  Introduction  to  African  American 
Studies  3(3,0)  Study  of  African  American  expe- 
rience from  an  Afrocentric  perspective  from  co- 
lonial America  to  the  present. 

A  A  S  498  Seminar  on  African  American  Stud- 
ies 3(3,0)  Research/writingseminaron  the  Afri- 
can American  experience.  Selected  topics  and 
themes  from  1900  to  present.  Pre^;  A  A  S  301, 
HIST  311,  312  or  339. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND 
APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

Professors:  D.  L.  Barkley,  L.  L.  Bauer,  M.  D.  Hammig, 
Chair;  H.  M.  Harris,  Jr.,  M.  S.  Henry,  K.  H.  Kahl, 
E.  H.  Kaiser.  S.  E.  Miller,  J.  C.  O.  Nyankori,  C.  M. 
Sieverdes,  W.  M.  Smathers,  Jr.,  W.  M.  Ward,  G.  J. 
Wells;  Associate  Professor:  M.  Espey;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor: S.  R.  Templeton 

AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics  3(3,0)  Ana- 
lytical sur\'ey  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  agri- 
cultural economics,  including  farm  organization, 
enterprise,  land  economics,  marketing,  farm 
prices,  governmental  farm  policies,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  agriculture  to  the  national  and  interna- 
tional economy. 

AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Economics  3(3,0)F  Economic  principles  applied 
to  resource  allocation  problems  related  to  environ- 
mental and  natural  resource  issues. 

AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 
3(2, 3)F  Economic  principles  underlying  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  agricultural  firms  and  re- 
lated business  enterprises.  Particular  emphasis  is  di- 
rected to  management  aspects  of  the  farm  as  a  pro- 
duction unit.  Preq:  AP  EC  202  or  ECON  211. 

AP  EC  308  Quantitative  Applied  Economics 
3(3,0)S  Basic  quantitative  relationships  in  ap- 
plied economics  are  examined  and  interpreted. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  mathematical  aspects 
of  applied  economics.  Microcomputer  software  is 
utilized  for  problem  solving. 


AP  EC  309,  H309  Economics  of  Agricultural 
Marketing  3(3, 0)F  General  course  in  marketing 
agricultural  commodities  with  particular  empha- 
sis upon  food  products.  Efficiency  criteria,  con- 
sumer behavior,  market  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions, and  marketing  functions  are  analyzed. 
Preq:  AP  EC  202. 

AP  EC  313  Principles  of  Real  Estate  Appraisal 
3(3,0)F,S  Introduction  to  basic  principles  and  pro- 
cedures of  real  estate  appraisal.  Topics  include  the 
real  estate  market,  principles  of  valuation,  legal 
concepts,  and  the  application  of  the  comparable 
sales,  cost,  and  income  approaches  to  real  estate 
valuation.  Preq:  FIN  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  319  Agribusiness  Management  3(3,0)F 
Study  of  the  principles  used  in  making  manage- 
ment decisions  and  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  agribusiness.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
application  of  economics  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems facing  managers  of  agricultural  supply  and 
marketing  firms.  Preq:  AP  EC  302  or  309. 

AP  EC  35 1  Principles  of  Advertising  3(3,0)S  In- 
troduction to  the  various  functions  of  advertis- 
ing; research  and  audience  analysis;  various  me- 
dia formats;  planning,  research,  and  production 
necessary  to  create  an  advertising  campaign;  so- 
cial effects,  economic  effects,  and  ethical  consid- 
erations of  advertising. 

AP  EC  352  Public  Finance  3(3,0)S  Principles  of 
financing  government,  sources  of  public  revenue, 
objects  of  public  expenditures,  problems  of  fiscal 
administration,  and  the  application  of  fiscal  poli- 
cies in  stabilizing  the  national  economy.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing. 

AP  EC  (C  R  D,  HLTH)  361  Introduction  to 
Health-Care  Economics  3(3,0)  See  C  R  D  361. 

AP  EC  402,  602  Production  Economics  3(3,0)F 
Economic  analysis  of  agricultural  production  in- 
volving the  concept  of  the  farm  as  a  firm;  prin- 
ciples for  decision  making;  the  quantitative  na- 
ture and  use  of  production  and  cost  functions  and 
the  interrelations  and  applications  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  resource  allocation  in  farms  and  among 
areas.  Preq:  AP  EC  308,  ECON  314. 

AP  EC  403,  603  Land  Economics  3(3,0)S  Study 
of  the  characteristics  of  land  and  of  the  physical, 
legal,  social,  and  economic  principles  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  control  and  use  of  land  re- 
sources. Preq:  AP  EC  202  or  ECON  200. 

AP  EC  409,  609  Commodity  Futures  Markets 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  economic  theory,  or- 
ganization, and  operating  principles  of  agricultural 
commodity  futures  markets  in  the  United  States. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  speculating,  hedging,  and 
investing  in  agricultural  commodity  futures  con- 
tracts from  the  standpoint  of  the  agribusiness  en- 
trepreneur. Preq:  AP  EC  202  or  ECON  211. 

APEC(CRD)411,611  Regional  Impact  Analy- 
sis 3(3,0)  See  C  R  D  411. 

AP  EC  (C  R  D)  412,  612  Regional  Economic 
Development  Theory  and  Policy  3(3,0)  See 
CRD412. 


AP  EC  413, 613  Advanced  Real  Estate  Appraisal 

3(3,0)S  Topics  include  highest  and  best  use  analy- 
sis, data  collection,  and  analyses.  Advanced  ap- 
praisal procedures  for  income,  cost,  and  comparable 
sales  approach  to  real  estate  valuation  are  stressed. 
Eminent  domain,  the  appraisal  of  property  in  tran- 
sition, and  specialized  property  are  covered.  Preq: 
AP  EC  3 1 3,  FIN  307,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  420,  620  World  Agricultural  Trade 
3(3,0)S  Practical  considerations  of  agricultural 
trade  and  trade  policy  analysis  are  reviewed.  The 
role  of  international  institutions  is  considered. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  concepts  of  agri- 
cultural trade,  analysis  of  trade  policies  of  major 
trading  panners/competitors,  and  export/import 
marketing  of  products.  Preq:  AP  EC  309,  ECON 
412,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  42 1  Globalization  3(3,0)  Utilizes  basic  prin- 
ciples of  international  economics  (comparative 
advantage,  free  trade  vs.  protectionism,  exchange 
rate  determination,  etc.)  to  analyze  the  contem- 
porary problems  and  issues  of  the  world  economy. 
Emphasizes  application  of  economic  principles  to 
current  globalization  trends.  Preq:  ECON  310  or 
4 1 2  or  4 1 3  or  permission  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  (CSENV)  426,  626  Cropping  Systems 
Analysis  3(2,2)F  See  CSENV  426. 

AP  EC  433,  633  Agricultural  Law  and  Related 
Environmental  Issues  3(3, 0)S  Introduction  to 
agricultural  and  agricultural-related  environmen- 
tal legal  issues.  Topics  include  a  review  of  laws, 
agencies,  programs,  court  structure,  torts,  taxa- 
tion, biotechnology,  land  and  water  use,  regulated 
industry  and  environment  liabilities  as  they  re- 
late to  agriculture  and  natural  resources.  Preq: 
LAW  322  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  452,  H452,  652  Agricultural  Policy 
3(3, 0)F  Review  of  public  agricultural  policy  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  and  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  current  and  proposed  government  poli- 
cies and  programs  affecting  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  Economic  considerations  as 
related  to  past  and  current  farm  price  and  income 
problems  are  included.  Preq:  AP  EC  302,  309. 

AP  EC  456,  H456,  656  Prices  3(3,0)S  Review 
of  the  basic  theory  of  price  under  competitive 
conditions  and  various  modifications;  nature, 
measurement,  and  causes  of  daily,  seasonal,  and 
cyclical  price  fluctuations;  geographical  price 
relationships;  nature,  function,  and  behavior  of 
futures  markets;  government  price  programs.  Preq: 
AP  EC  308,  ECON  314,  EX  ST  462. 

AP  EC  457,  657  Natural  Resource  Economic 
Theory  and  Policy  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  analysis  of 
actual,  efficient,  and  sustainable  use  of  natural 
resources.  Topics  may  vary  but  include  land-use 
change  and  regulation,  water  use  and  marketing, 
harvesting  trees  or  fish  on  farms,  harvesting  and 
developing  property  rights  to  open-access  re- 
sources, renewable  versus  nonrenewable  energy 
use,  and  sustainable  development.  Preq:  MTHSC 
102;  CRD  357  or  ECON  314. 

AP  EC  460,  660  Agricultural  Finance  3(3,0)S 
Study  of  the  principles  and  technique  of  financ- 
ing in  the  agricultural  sector.  Topics  include  the 
capital  situation  in  agriculture,  concepts  of  farm 
financial  management,  use  of  credit,  capital  mar- 
kets, lending  agencies,  and  estate  planning.  Preq: 
ACCT200or201,APEC202. 
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AP  EC  475,  675  Economics  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment and  Policy  3(3,0)  Integrated  approach  to 
the  study  of  the  economics  of  wildlife.  Topics  in- 

1  elude  determination  of  market  and  nonmarket 
value,  single  and  multiple  species  management, 
enterprise  cost  and  returns,  marketing  wildlife, 
leasing  methods,  complementarit>'  and  competi- 

I  tiveness  with  agricultural  and  forestry  enterprises, 
and  timher  and  crop  damage  cost  estimates  and 
control.  Preq:  AP  EC  202,  ECON  200,  FOR  304, 
W  F  B  306,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  490  Selected  Topics  1-15(0,2-30)  Study 
of  topics  in  applied  economics.  Topics  may  include 
classroom  and/or  field  experience  not  normally  cov- 
ered in  other  classes.  May  be  repeated  for  credit, 
but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq.  Jun- 
ior standmg  and/or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  (C  R  D)  491  Internship,  Agribusiness, 
and  Community  and  Rural  Development  1- 
6(0,2-12)  See  CRD491. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Associate  Professors.  D.  R.  King,  S.  A.  Sparace,  C. 
D.  White,  St.;  .Assistant  Professors:  T  R.  Dobbins, 
K.  D.  Uyfield 

AG  ED  100  Orientation  and  Field  Experience 

1  (0,2  )S  Supervised  observations  and  explanations 
of  vocational  agriculture  teaching  while  serving  as 
teacher  aides.  One  full  week  of  field  experience  in 
representative  high  schools  is  required. 

AG  ED  102  Agricultural  Education  Freshman 
Seminar  1  (2,0)  Introduces  students  to  the  South 
Carolina  agriculture  education  structure  and  pro- 
vides opportunities  to  prepare  oral  presentations 
on  selected  agricultural  education  organizations. 
Assists  students  in  understanding  the  value  of  pro- 
fessional organizations  to  agriculture  education  in 
the  state  and  nation.  Preq:  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion major. 

AG  ED  103  Multiculturalism  in  Agricultural 
Education  3(3,0)  Studies  the  influence  of  vari- 
ous groups  and  their  contributions  to  agriculture. 
Includes  the  roles  of  women,  African-,  Hispanic-, 
Asian-,  Native-,  and  European-Americans. 

AG  ED  200  Agricultural  Applications  of  Micro- 
computers 3(2,2)  [C.3]  Overview  of  microcom- 
puter hardware  and  software  encompassing  word 
processing,  spreadsheet,  database  management, 
utility,  and  graphic  communications.  Also  in- 
cludes specialized  farm  and  agribusiness  manage- 
ment and  decision-making  programs  and  criteria 
for  evaluating  and  selecting  hardware. 

AG  ED  201  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion 3(2, 3)F  Principles  of  education,  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  education,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  formulation  of  instructional  programs 
for  the  teaching  of  agricultural  courses. 

AG  ED  202  Agricultural  Education  Sophomore 
Seminar  1(2,0)  Instruction  on  how  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  student  record-keeping  system. 
Integration  of  that  data  into  the  FFA  Awards  pro- 
gram is  included.  Allows  students  hands-on  ex- 
perience with  the  total  FFA  Aw^ards  program  on 
the  state  and  national  level.  Preq:  AG  ED  102. 


AG  ED  203  Teaching  Agriscience  4(3,3)  Inte- 
grates biological  and  technoK>gical  concepts  ap- 
pri>priatc  tor  teaching  intrixluctory  middle  or  sec- 
ondary school  level  courses  in  agricultural  science. 
Topics  emphasize  disciplines,  theories,  and  appli- 
cations in  mtxiem  agricultural  production.  Expe- 
riences include  teaching  techniques,  materials, 
resources,  and  the  design  and  implementation  of 
new  activities  to  facilitate  teaching  agriscience. 
Preq.  BIOL  104. 

AG  ED  302  Agricultural  Education  Junior  Semi- 
nar 1(2,0)  Allows  students  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  and  deliver  information  on  Career  De- 
velopment Events  (CDE)  and  to  fully  understand 
the  CDE  concepts.  Students  receive  much  needed 
hands-on  experience  at  the  state  and  national 
levels.  Preq:  AG  ED  202. 

AG  ED  303  Mechanical  Technology  for  Agricul- 
ture Education  3(2,3)  Study  of  technical  content 
and  new  technology  utilized  in  agriculture  mechan- 
ics. Integrates  agriculture  mechanics  topics  such 
as  electrical  wiring  and  controls,  green  industry 
maintenance,  irrigation  systems,  and  agriculture 
construction.  Offers  a  delivery  of  mechanics  in- 
struction in  the  classroom  and  laborator\^  setting. 

AG  ED  400  Supervised  Field  Experience  II 
1(0, 3)F  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  enhancing 
existing  knowledge  and  experiences  of  the  students. 
Primary  focus  is  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
student  teaching  center  well  in  adxance  of  the  cus- 
tomary- twelve-week  directed  teaching  experience. 

AG  ED  401,  601  Methods  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation 3(2,3 )S  Appropriate  methods  of  teach- 
ing vocational  agriculture  in  high  schools.  In- 
cludes procedures  for  organizing  teaching  pro- 
grams, teaching  high  school  students,  and  direct- 
ing FFA  activities. 

AG  ED  402  Agricultural  Education  Senior  Semi- 
nar 1  (2,0)  Provides  an  opporrunit>'  to  prepare  and 
deliver  ir^fbrmation  on  continuing  adult  education. 
Assists  students  in  fully  understanding  the  adult 
education  component  of  the  total  Secondary  Ag- 
riculture Education  Program.  Preq:  AG  ED  302. 

AG  ED  403,  603  Principles  of  Adult/Extension 
Education  3(3,0)  0\erview  of  adult/extension 
education  and  adult  learning.  Selection  of  adult 
education  providers  is  reviewed  with  emphasis  on 
extension.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

AG  ED  404  Biotechnology  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation 3(2,3)  Multidisciplinary  introduction  to 
theories  and  applications  of  biotechnology  in  ag- 
riculture and  high  school  agricultural  education. 
Topics  include  common  techniques  used  in  mtxl- 
em  biotechnology,  examples  of  their  applications, 
and  social  considerations  that  impact  the  use  of 
biotechnology  in  agricultural  research  and  devel- 
opment. Laboratories  illustrate  principles  covered 
in  lecture.  Preq:  BIOL  104- 

AG  ED  406  Directed  Teaching  12(0,36)S  Guided 
participation  in  the  professional  responsibilities 
of  a  teacher  of  vtKational  agriculture  including 
intensive  study  of  the  problems  encountered  and 
competencies  developed.  Twelve  weeks  of  di- 
rected teaching  in  selected  schtxils  are  required. 
Preq:  AG  ED  400,  401. 


AG  ED  407  Internship  in  Extension  and  Leader- 
ship Education  6-12(0,18-36)  IntemNhip  place- 
ments may  include  county  extension  offices  and 
other  appropriate  extension  units.  Six  weeks  of 
supervised  experience  must  be  completed  for  six 
hours  of  credit.  Twelve  weeks  of  supcr\ised  expe- 
rience must  be  completed  tor  12  hours  of  credit. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12  credits. 
Preq:  AG  ED  400, 401 ,  Senior  standing,  and  con- 
ient  ot  instructor. 

AG  ED  409  AgriScience  Institute:  Applications 
of  Agriscience  to  the  Secondary  Curriculum 
3(2,2)  Designed  for  pre-service  and  in-service 
agricultural  educators  or  secondary  level  cour\se- 
lors.  Surveys  current  developments  in  agriscience 
with  an  emphasis  on  m*)dem  practices,  current 
job  opportunities,  and  meeting  state  and  national 
science  and  math  education  standards  through 
agricultural  instruction.  Students  construct  les- 
son plans  and  career  planning  modules  for  high 
schcwl.  Preq:  AG  ED  102. 

AG  ED  412  Senior  Agriculture  Leadership  Semi- 
nar 1  (2,0)  Emphasizes  leadership  techniques  and 
policies  that  affect  agriculture.  Requires  students 
to  conduct  research  and  make  presentations  on 
agriculture  issues  which  influence  agriculture 
policy.  Preq:  AP  EC  202,  302. 

AG  ED  423,  623  Curriculum  2(2,0)S  Curricu- 
lum goals  and  related  planning  for  career  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs. 

AG  ED  425, 625  Teaching  Agricultural  Mechan- 
ics 2(  1,3)S  Organizing  course  content,  conduct- 
ing and  managing  an  agricultural  mechanics  labo- 
ratory, shop  safety,  microteaching  demonstrations 
of  psychomotor  skills,  and  methods  of  teaching 
manipulative  abilities. 

AG  ED  428,  628  Special  Studies  in  Agricultural 
Education  1-3(1-3,0)  Students  study,  individu- 
ally or  collectively,  selected  topics  and/or  prob- 
lems in  agricultural  education  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  clientele  enrolled.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

AG  ED  431,631  Methods  in  Environmental  Edu- 
cation 3(3,0)SS  Study  ot  various  techniques  ap- 
propriate for  teaching  environmental  education. 
Instruction  is  applicable  to  elementary,  high  school, 
and  adult-level  teachers.  Summer  schixil  only. 

AG  ED  440, 640  Program  Development  in  Adult/ 
Extension  Education  3(3,0)  Principles,  theon, 
and  practice  in  planning  and  conducting  educa- 
tional programs  in  adult/extension  settings.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

AG  ED  445,  645  Evaluation  of  Adult/Extension 
Education  Programs  3(3,0)  Philosophy  and 
methodology  ot  evaluating  adult  educational  pro- 
grams such  as  extension  or  adult  continuing  edu- 
cation programs.  Emphasis  is  on  designing  and 
conducting  different  t>7>es  of  program  evaluations, 
including  appropriate  data  collection  methtxis. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

AG  ED  450, 650  Modem  Topics  and  Issues  3(3,0) 
Major  area  of  concern  to  teachers  of  agriculture 
and  county  agents  is  selected  for  intensive  study  at 
least  one  semester  prior  to  off  enng  the  couise.  Team 
teaching  with  faculty  from  other  depattments  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sci- 
ences is  utilized  when  feasible.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing or  relevant  experience. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


AG  ED  (ED  F,  THRD)  480,  680  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2)  [C.3] 
See  ED  F  480. 

AG  ED  (ED  F,  THRD)  482,  682  Advanced  Edu- 
cational Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2) 
See  ED  F  482. 

AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANIZATION 

Professors:  W.  H.  Allen,  Choir;  D.  E.  Brune,  J.  A. 
Collier,  R.  B.  Dodd,  Y.  J.  Han,  D.  E.  LinviU;  Assistant 
Professors:  T.  O.  Owino,  M.  A.  Schlautman;  Instruc- 
tor: T.  R.  Garrett 

AG  M  101  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Mecha- 
nization and  Business  1  (0,3)  Introduction  to  the 
Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business  pro- 
gram. An  overview  of  the  curriculum  is  given  and 
the  opportunities  for  extracurricular  activities  ex- 
plained. Long-term  interaction  between  the  de- 
partment and  alumni  is  covered. 

AG  M  205  Principles  of  Farm  Shop  3(2,3)  Prin- 
ciples, techniques,  and  methods  in  the  selection, 
proper  use,  and  maintenance  of  hand  and  power 
tools.  Principal  topics  include  welding,  tool  fit- 
ting, metalworking,  woodworking,  finishing  and 
preserving,  and  heat  treatment. 

AG  M  206  Agricultural  Mechanization  3(2,3) 
Agriculture  students  are  taught  to  apply  physical 
principles  and  sound  reasoning  to  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  modem  agricultural  production  and  pro- 
cessing enterprises.  Planning  efficient  operational 
systems  and  wise  selection  of  equipment,  based  on 
function  and  economic  suitability  are  stressed.  Preq: 
MTHSC  105,  PHYS  207  or  consent  of  instnictor. 

AG  M  301  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  3(2,3) 
Water  management  in  agriculture  is  studied  by 
applying  principles  of  elementary  surveying, 
mathematics,  and  fluid  flow  as  related  to  soil-wa- 
ter-vegetation complexes  in  erosion  control,  wa- 
ter conservation,  drainage,  and  irrigation. 

AG  M  303  Calculations  for  Mechanized  Agricul- 
ture 3(2,3)  Enhances  students'  ability  to  analyze 
and  solve  a  wide  range  of  problems  requiring  engi- 
neering technology.  Laboratory  periods  introduce 
students  to  microcomputer  hardware.  Basic  pro- 
gramming and  typical  applications  to  agricultural 
mechanization  problems  are  included.  Preq:  PHYS 
207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  401,  601  Environmental  Control  for 
Plants  and  Animals  1  ( 1,0)  Basic  concepts  of  en- 
vironmental control  for  plant  and  animal  produc- 
tion and  human  housing  are  presented.  Elements 
include  heat  transfer,  psychrometry,  heating,  cool- 
ing, ventilation,  and  heat/moisture  balances.  Preq: 
PHYS  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  402,  602  Drainage,  Irrigation,  and  Waste 
Management  3(2,3)  Basic  soil-water-plant  rela- 
tionships are  used  to  determine  the  need  for  and 
methods  of  irrigation,  drainage,  and  waste  man- 
agement. Topics  include  irrigation  methods, 
drainage  needs,  drainage  methods,  and  waste- 
treatment  methods. 

AG  M  403,  603  Structures  for  Plants  and  Ani- 
mals 2(1,3)  Structures  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion systems  are  planned  and  designed  with  re- 
gard to  function,  materials,  loads  and  component 


sizing,  utilizing  the  approach  of  an  engineering 
or  construction  technologist.  Preq:  PHYS  200  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  406,  606  Mechanical  and  Hydraulic  Sys- 
tems 3(2,3)  Study  of  power  transmission  systems 
for  agricultural  production  with  emphasis  on  mo- 
bile equipment.  Characteristics,  requirements,  and 
design  of  both  V-belt  drive  and  roller-chain  drives 
are  presented.  Emphasizes  hydraulic  power  trans- 
mission systems,  including  pumps,  actuators,  con- 
trol devices,  and  hydraulic  circuitry.  Preq:  AG  M 
206,  PHYS  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  408  Equipment  Sales  and  Service  3(3,0) 
Agricultural  equipment  sales  and  service  tech- 
niques, inventory,  and  accounting  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  farm  machinery  industry. 

AG  M  410,  610  Precision  Agriculture  Technol- 
ogy 3(2,3)  Principles  and  hands-on  application  of 
technologies  supporting  precision  agriculture  are 
included.  Topics  include  global  positioning  system 
(GPS),  geographic  information  system  software, 
variable  rate  technologies,  collection  of  spatial  data, 
automated  guidance  of  equipment,  spatial  data 
mapping  and  analysis,  remote  sensing,  and  eco- 
nomic considerations.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

AG  M  452, 652  Farm  Power  3(2,3)  Study  of  trac- 
tors with  emphasis  on  internal  combustion  engines 
and  support  systems  necessary  for  their  proper  func- 
tioning. Application  of  power,  maintenance,  ad- 
justment, and  general  repair  are  also  considered. 
Preq:  PHYS  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  460,  660  Farm  and  Home  Utilities  3(2,3) 
Students  in  agriculture  and  related  curricula  study 
electric  and  other  utilities  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home.  Selection,  installation,  and  maintenance 
of  wiring  systems,  lighting  systems,  motors,  con- 
trols, water  systems,  and  waste  disposal  systems 
are  emphasized.  Preq:  PHYS  208  or  consent  of 
instructor,  Junior  standing. 

AG  M  472  Seminar  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  the 
agribusiness  world,  professionalism,  current  top- 
ics of  special  interest,  and  financial  and  legal  im- 
plications of  modern  agricultural  production. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Agricultural  Mech- 
anization and  Business  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  473  Special  Topics  in  Agricultural  Mecha- 
nization l-3(  1-3,0)  Comprehensive  study  and  ap- 
plication of  new  technologies  and  methods  not  cov- 
ered in  existing  courses.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  in- 
dependent study  using  innovative  approaches  to 
problem  solving.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

AGRICULTURE 

Professors:  L.  L.  Bauer,  D.  E.  LinviU,  V.  L.  Quisenberry, 
P.  A.  Skewes,  C.  E.  Thompson;  Associate  Professor: 
W.  C.  Stringer 

AGRIC  103  Introduction  to  Animal  Industries 
3(3,0)F  Fundamental  and  descriptive  aspects  of 
animal  industries  as  applied  biology  and  major  seg- 
ments of  food  production  and  distribution  systems. 
Subject  matter  is  presented  by  Animal  and  Vet- 
erinary Sciences  Department.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  received  credit  for  AVS  202. 


AGRIC  104,  HI 04  Introduction  to  Plant  Sci- 
ences 3(3, 0)S  Fundamental  course  in  plant  sci- 
ences, including  agronomic  and  horticultural 
crops  of  the  major  agricultural  areas  of  the  world 
and  emphasizing  the  crops  of  South  Carolina. 

AGRIC  105  Agriculture  and  Society  3(3,0)F  Ex- 
amination of  the  structure,  function,  and  impor- 
tance of  the  food  and  resource  base,  production, 
supply,  marketing,  demand,  capital,  labor  markets, 
and  consumption  behavior  in  the  U.S.;  economic 
and  sociological  issues  affecting  U.S.  agriculture. 

AGRIC  (EN  SP)  315,  H315  Environment  and 
Agriculture  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  interrelation- 
ships of  the  environment  and  current  agriculture 
and  agricultural  practices  to  include  both  the  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  agriculture  and  the  role 
of  agriculture  in  conservation  and  improving  the 
environment.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing  and  two 
semesters  of  biology  or  chemistry. 

AGRIC  440, 640  Microclimatology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  energy  balance  in  earth's  atmosphere  and  soil: 
solar  and  thermal  radiation,  air  and  soil  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  evaporation  and  the  hydrologic 
cycle,  wind  fields.  Weather  variables  to  describe 
microclimates  and  the  energy  balance  of  plants, 
animals,  and  insects.  Modification  of  microcli- 
mates. Rural  and  urban  climates.  Preq:  PHYS  240 
or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor;  second  se- 
mester Junior  standing. 

AGRIC  H491  Senior  Honors  Research  3(1,6) 
Senior  division  honors  research  in  an  agricultural 
sciences  curriculum.  In  consultation  with  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  professor,  students  select  a 
research  topic,  conduct  experiments,  record  data, 
and  make  oral  presentations  of  results  to  the  Col- 
lege Honors  Program  Committee.  Open  to  ap- 
proved Honors  Program  students  only. 

AGRIC  H492  Senior  Honors  Research  3(1,6) 
Continuation  of  AGRIC  H491.  Senior  division 
honors  research  in  an  agricultural  sciences  curricu- 
lum. Upon  termination  of  the  research  project,  stu- 
dents submit  formal  written  reports  and  make  fi- 
nal oral  presentations  of  results  to  the  College  Hon- 
ors Program  Committee.  Professor-student  discus- 
sions of  additional  topics  will  be  arranged. 

AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY, 
AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 

AFLS  191  Directed  Research  1-3(0,3-9)  Re- 
search projects,  supervised  by  faculty  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences  in- 
troducing research  methods.  Restricted  to  outstand- 
ing high  school  students,  selected  using  Governor's 
School  for  Science  and  Mathematics  ranking  cri- 
teria. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its. Preq:  Entering  high  school  junior  or  senior  sta- 
tus and  permission  of  faculty'  research  supervisor  and 
department  in  which  research  is  conducted. 

AMERICAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

Associate  Professor:  W.  A.  Brant 

A  S  L  101  American  Sign  Language  1  4(3,1)  In- 
troduction to  the  basics  of  American  Sign  Lan- 
guage, its  history,  and  culture.  Visual-gestural 
communication  techniques  are  used. 
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A  S  L  102  American  Sign  Language  1 4(3,1)  Con- 
tinuation of  A  S  L  101  and  culture,  to  develop 
ftjrther  communicative  competencies.  Ptoficiency 
oriented  with  the  use  of  visual-gestural  commu- 
nication skills.  Preq:  A  S  L  101  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

A  S  L  201  American  Sign  Unguage  II  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  A  S  L  102.  C-overs  additional 
vocabulary,  sentences,  and  grammar  structures. 
Main  focus  is  on  conversational  and  receptive 
skills  as  well  as  a  better  understanding  of  Deaf 
culture.  Preq:  A  S  L  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  S  L  202  American  Sign  Language  II  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  A  S  L  201,  concentrating  on 
intermediate  conversational  and  discourse  skills 
using  American  Sign  Language,  more  complex 
American  Sign  Language  grammar,  reading  com- 
prehension, and  composition  of  short  stories,  nar- 
ratives, and  dialogues  with  an  emphasis  on  topics 
related  to  the  Deaf  community.  Class  is  conducted 
totally  in  American  Sign  Language  using  visual- 
gestural  communicative  techniques.  Preq:  A  S  L 

201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  S  L  305  Deaf  Studies  in  the  United  States  3(3,0) 
In-depth  look  into  language,  culture,  and  daily  lives 
of  approximately  one  million  people  who  use 
American  Sign  Language  as  their  primary  language. 
Traces  the  roots  of  American  Sign  Language  from 
pre-revolutionary  times  to  current  science  and 
knowledge  and  how  it  applies  to  professional  fields. 
Taught  in  American  Sign  Language.  Preq:  A  S  L 

202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ANIMAL  AND  VETERINARY 
SCIENCES 

Professors:].  A.  Bertrand,  G.  P.  Birrenkott,  Jr.,  Chair; 
A.  B.  Bodine  II,  D.  L.  Cross,  J.  R.  Diehl,  T  Gimenez, 
A.  K.  Greene,  T  C.  Jenkins,  J.  C.  McConnell,  Jr., 
D.  V.  Maurice,  M.  E.  Richardson,  T  R.  Scott,  R  A. 
Skewes,  J.  C.  Spitzer,  C.  E.  Thompson,  R.  j.  Thurston; 
Associate  Professors:  M.  A.  Hall,  L.  Olson;  Assistant 
Professor:  S.  Ellis;  Lecturer:  P.  A.  Evans 

AVS  100  Orientation  to  Animal,  Dairy,  and  Vet- 
erinary Sciences  1(2,0)F  Study  of  the  role  of 
animal  agriculture  in  the  world  today  with  em- 
phasis on  supply  and  demand  of  end  products  and 
careers  available  in  the  animal  industry. 

AVS  101  Dairy  Foods  1(1,0)  Production  aspects 
of  dairy  foods  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer 
including  such  products  as  ice  cream,  yogurt,  and 
various  cheeses;  the  use  of  these  foods  for  nutri- 
tion and  pleasure.  Students  who  have  received 
credit  for  AVS  430  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll 
in  or  receive  credit  for  AVS  101. 

AVS  102  Mammalian  Reproduction  1(1,0)  Physi- 
ology and  endocrinology  of  the  reproductive  pro- 
cesses in  male  and  female  mammals  with  empha- 
sis on  farm  animals.  Control  of  reproductive 
cycles,  diseases,  sexuality,  and  effects  of  drugs  on 
reproduction  are  discussed. 

AVS  108  Animal  and  Dairy  Science  Techniques 
1(0,2)S  Basic  principles  in  handling  of  livestock 
and  techniques  ot  animal  industries  are  discussed. 
Basics  of  animal  anatomy  and  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities used  in  animal  production  are  presented. 


AVS  110  Avian  Pets— Biology  and  Owner  Re- 
sponsibilities 1(1,0)F  Systematic  coverage  of  the 
many  types  o(  birds  that  humans  keep  as  social 
companions.  Nutrition,  environmental  consider- 
ations, reproductive  habits,  health,  and  legal  and 
economic  aspects  of  these  pets  are  considered. 

AVS  120  Poultry  Techniques  1(0,2)F  Basic  prin- 
ciples in  the  handling  and  production  of  poultry 
are  discussed  and  demonstrated.  Students  receive 
hands-on  experience  and  visit  commercial  opera- 
tions to  view  equipment,  facilities,  and  prcxluction 
techniques.  Preq:  Ginsent  of  instructor. 

AVS  201  Poultry  Husbandry  3(3,0)F  Study  of 
the  principles  of  poultry  production  and  market- 
ing and  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eco- 
nomically important  poultry  and  game  bird  spe- 
cies. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  202  Introductory  Animal  Sciences  4(4,0)F 
Systematic  coverage  of  the  basic  principles  in- 
volved in  breeding,  feeding,  management,  and 
product  marketing  in  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  goat,  horse,  and  poultry  operations.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  received  credit  for 
AGRIC  103. 

AVS  203  Dairy  Science  Techniques  1  (0,2  )F  Labo- 
ratory demonstrating  the  basics  of  breeding,  feed- 
ing, and  management  of  dairy  cattle,  quality  con- 
trol of  milk,  and  processing  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Preq:  AVS  108. 

AVS  204  Horse  Care  Techniques  1(0,2)  Com- 
mon skills  to  safely  handle,  restrain,  and  work 
around  horses  with  special  emphasis  on  manage- 
ment strategies  to  optimize  the  health,  comfort,  and 
productivity  of  the  horse.  Preq:  AVS  108. 

AVS  205  Light  Horse  Management  2(  1,2)F  Light 
horse  industry — development  of  breeds  and  their 
uses.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  light 
horses.  Fundamental  instruction  in  equitation. 
Preq:  AVS  202  and  204  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  210  Animal  Science  Techniques  1(0,2)F 
Livestock  handling  techniques  used  in  the  ani- 
mal industry  are  discussed.  Principles  of  animal 
care  and  management  for  livestock  production  are 
emphasized.  Preq:  AVS  108. 

AVS  302  Principles  of  Livestock  Selection 
2(1, 2)S  Pedigrees,  performance  records,  and  vi- 
sual appraisal  techniques  are  integrated  to  teach 
students  to  identify  livestock  to  be  kept  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Students  are  eligible  to  compete  in 
intercollegiate  selection  contests. 

AVS  303  Livestock  Evaluation  2(1,2)F  Modem 
selection  parameters  are  integrated  with  visual  ap- 
praisal in  the  identification  of  body  traits  that  will 
ultimately  affect  the  market  grades  and  economic 
value  of  live  animals  and  their  carcasses. 

AVS  304  Evaluation  of  Dairy  Products  2(1,2)S 
Emphasizes  sensory  evaluation  of  dairy  products; 
discussion  of  basic  principles  of  organoleptic 
evaluation,  fundamental  rules  for  scoring  and 
grading  dairy  products;  evaluation  of  all  classes  of 
dairy  products  based  on  established  grades  and 
score  cards. 

AVS  305  Meat  Grading  and  Selection  2(1,2)S 
Classification,  grading,  and  selection  of  beef, 
lamb,  and  pork  carcasses  and  wholesale  cuts  and 
factors  influencing  quality  and  value  are  studied. 
Students  are  eligible  to  compete  in  intercollegiate 
meat-judging  contests. 
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AVS  309  Principles  of  Equine  Evaluation  2(1,3) 

Study  ot  conformatum  as  it  relates  to  liKomotion, 
soundness,  and  breed  standards.  Includes  rules  and 
regulatK)ns  of  performance  events  and  appr4>priate 
management  of  these  events.  Considerable  time  is 
spent  judging  classes  and  delivering  oral  reasoas. 

AVS  3 10  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation  3(3,0)S 
Basic  principles  of  animal  health.  Emphasizes  dis- 
ease prevention  in  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  goats, 
horses,  poultry,  and  swine.  The  most  common  and 
imponant  diseases  and  zcxmosis  of  farm  animals 
are  explained.  Preq:  AVS  202. 

AVS  311  Dairy  Cattle  Selection  2(  1,2)S  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  selection  of  dairy  cattle  for  profitable 
herd  operations.  Evaluation  of  herd  classification, 
fitting,  showing,  and  true  types  is  made. 

AVS  315  Animal  Welfare  3(3,0)  Discussion  of 
past,  present,  and  future  human/animal  interac- 
tion. Topics  include  wild  animals,  domestication, 
animal  welfare  organizations,  animal  rights  orga- 
nizations, welfare  assessment,  animal  agriculture, 
animal  research,  and  other  current  topics.  Preq: 
Junior  standing. 

AVS  320  Veterinary  and  Medical  Terminology 
2(2,0)  Promotes  students'  understanding  and  use 
of  basic  scientific  and  medical  terminology  and 
concepts,  especially  those  of  basic  science,  biol- 
ogy, anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine.  Preq: 
BIOL  104. 

AVS  323  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products  Evalua- 
tion 2(0,4)  Selection  of  layers,  broilers,  and  tur- 
keys. Grading  of  poultry  products  according  to 
USDA  grade  standards  is  also  studied.  Students 
are  eligible  to  compete  in  intercollegiate  poultry 
judging  contests.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  four  credits. 

AVS  330  Animal  Pathology  3(3,0)F  Acquaints 
students  with  animal  pathology  including  cell 
injury,  inflammation,  neoplasia,  immunologic  dis- 
ease, and  pathology  of  various  organ  systems.  Preq: 
AN  PH  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  353  Meats  2(2,0)S  Study  of  the  chemical 
and  physical  composition  of  meat,  meat  hygiene, 
nutritive  value,  curing,  freezing,  and  meat  by- 
products. Preq:  AVS  108,  202. 

AVS  354  Meats  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Selection  and 
grading  of  meat  animals  and  carcasses.  Practical 
work  in  slaughtering  of  animals  and  in  the  cut- 
ting, curing,  and  freezing  of  meats.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  identification  of  wholesale  and  retail  cuts. 
Preq:  AVS  108,  202. 

AVS  360  Internship  1-12(0,3-36)  Off-campus, 
preplanned,  supenised  learning  opportunity  in  an 
area  related  to  animal  and  veterinary  sciences. 
Students  submit  periodic  written  reports  and  a 
final  written  report.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Sophomore  standing  in  Animal  and  Vet- 
erinary Sciences  and  consent  of  instructor  coor- 
dinating internship. 

AVS  370,  H370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
3(3,0)S  Familiarizes  students  with  nutrients  and 
feeds  used  in  livestock  and  specialty  animal  pro- 
duction. Methods  of  evaluating  common  feed- 
stuffs  are  covered  along  with  a  survey  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  various  digestive  systems.  Practical 
aspect  to  feeding  each  species  is  covered.  Preq: 
AVS  202,  CH  102. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


AVS  375,  H375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

3(2, 2)S  Students  learn  procedures  for  formulat- 
ing diets  that  meet  nutrient  requirements  of  live- 
stock and  poultry,  utilizing  traditional  mathemati- 
cal approaches  and  computerized  formulation. 
Computerized  least -cost  formulation  of  diets  is  cov- 
ered along  with  familiarization  with  feeding  sys- 
tems and  approaches.  Preq:  AVS  202;  to  be  taken 
concurrently  or  following  AVS  370. 

AVS  385  Equine  Behavior  and  Training  2(0,4) 
Basic  understanding  of  horse  psychology  and  how 
it  can  he  modified.  Students  learn  how  to  safely 
handle,  train,  and  work  with  horses  in-hand  and 
under  saddle.  Includes  preparation  for  such  diverse 
events  as  sales  and  shows.  Preq:  AVS  108,  202. 

AVS  390  Practicum  1-3(0,3-9)  On-campus,  pre- 
planned, supervised  learning  experience  in  an  area 
related  to  animal  and  veterinary  sciences.  Gives 
experience  not  covered  in  other  classwork.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor 
supervising  practicum. 

AVS  400,  600  Avian  Physiology  2(2,0)S  Even- 
numbered  years.  Detailed  study  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  organ  systems  of  avian  species 
with  emphasis  on  digestion  and  reproduction.  Stu- 
dents are  given  an  opportunity  to  study  organ 
system(s)  of  their  choice  using  quantitative  physi- 
ological techniques.  Preq:  AVS  201,  AN  PH  301 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  401,  H401,  601  Beef  Production  4(3,2)F 
Breeding,  feeding,  reproduction,  and  management 
of  beef  cattle  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  on  pro- 
duction systems  integrating  disciplines  of  animal 
agriculture  into  management  plans  and  alterna- 
tives. Practical  applications  of  beef  production  and 
management  practices  are  also  presented.  Preq: 
AVS  202,  370. 

AVS  402,  602  Poultry  Management  4(3,2)S 
Emphasizes  management,  decision  making,  and 
application  of  technology  to  the  commercial 
production  of  poultry  and  poultry  products. 

AVS  403,  603  Laboratory  Techniques  3(2,3)F  Re- 
search and  quality  control  techniques  commonly 
used  in  dairy  science  and  related  agrisciences. 
Preq:  CH  102. 

AVS  404,  604  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and  Manage- 
ment 4(3, 2)F  Alternate  years.  Fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  the  care,  feeding,  and  management  of  dairy 
cattle  of  all  ages.  Topics  include  general  consider- 
ation in  selecting  a  breed  and  the  individual  cow, 
calf  raising,  growth  and  development  of  dairy  heif- 
ers, care  and  maintenance  of  the  milking  herd,  and 
feeding  for  milk  production.  Preq:  AVS  202,  370. 

AVS  405  Advanced  Selection  and  Evaluation 
2(0,4)F  Special  and  advanced  training  in  selec- 
tion and  evaluation  of  breeding,  performance,  and 
market  animals  or  their  products.  Species  used  are 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses. 
Preq:  AVS  302  or  303  or  304  or  305,  309  or  311 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics  2(3,0) 
Provides  opportunity  to  prepare  and  deliver  orally 
technical  information  not  fully  covered  in  class- 
work,  to  aid  in  resume  preparation,  to  introduce 
interviewing  skills,  and  to  acquaint  students  with 
industry  expectations  for  Animal  and  Veterinary 
Sciences  graduates.  Preq:  COMM  250. 


AVS  407, 607  Equine  Theriogenology  3(2,2  )F  Re- 
view of  reproductive  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
the  mare  and  stallion,  induction  of  estrus  and  ovu- 
lation, practices  for  optimal  reproductive  efficiency, 
semen  collection,  preservation  and  transport,  em- 
bryo transfer,  regulatory  aspects  of  reproduction  by 
various  breed  registries,  noninfectious  and  infec- 
tious diseases  affecting  reproduction,  reproductive 
health  management.  Preq:  AVS  453. 

AVS  408,  H408,  608  Pork  Production  4(3,2)S 
Breeding,  feeding,  grading,  marketing,  and  man- 
agement of  swine  are  studied.  Practical  applica- 
tions from  all  phases  of  the  production  cycle  are 
outlined  in  problem  form  to  develop  students' 
problem-solving  abilities.  Preq:  AVS  202,  370. 

AVS  409  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Topics  of  in- 
terest to  students  at  the  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  professional  levels.  Provides  experience  with 
problems  not  covered  in  other  courses  or  on  thesis 
research.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 

AVS  412,  H412,  612  Horse  Production  4(3,2)S 
Feeding,  breeding,  and  management  of  the  horse 
discussed  in  relation  to  health,  genetics,  reproduc- 
tion, nutrition,  and  selection.  Preq:  AVS  202,  370. 

AVS  (BIOSC,  MICRO)  414,  H414,  614  Basic 
Immunology  3(2,3)  See  MICRO  414. 

AVS  418,  618  Muscle  Biology  and  Lean  Meats 
3(2,2)  Biology  of  animal  muscle,  connective,  fat, 
and  bone  tissue  with  laboratory  emphasis  on  low- 
fat  sausages  and  restructured,  value-added  meat 
products.  Preq:  AVS  202. 

AVS  422  Special  Problems  1-3(0,3-9)  Laboratory, 
library,  or  field  study  of  problems  related  to  animal 
and  veterinary  sciences,  emphasizing  development 
and  testing  of  hypothesis  and  reporting  of  results. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four  credits. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor  su- 
pervising study. 

AVS  425, 625  Poultry  Products  Grading  and  Tech- 
nology 3(2, 3)S  Odd-numbered  years.  Factors  im- 
portant in  the  quality  of  poultry  products  are  con- 
sidered. Tlie  effects  of  production,  handling,  pack- 
aging, and  storage  on  consumer  acceptability  are 
discussed.  Quality  evaluation  is  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  tenderness,  flavor,  microbiology,  and 
USDA  grades.  Preq:  AVS  108,  202. 

AVS  430,  630  Dairy  Processing  I  4(3,3)F  Alter- 
nate years.  Processing  and  distribution  of  fluid 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  with  emphasis  on 
composition,  quality  control,  chemical  microbio- 
logical, and  public  health  aspects.  Preq:  BIOL  104, 
CH  102. 

AVS  431,  631  Dairy  Processing  II  4(3,3 )S  Alter- 
nate years.  Continuation  of  AVS  430,  with  em- 
phasis on  processing  of  cultured  dairy  products  and 
frozen  dairy  products.  Processing  procedures,  qual- 
ity control,  ingredients,  formulations,  and  compo- 
sitional and  cultural  characteristics  of  cultured  and 
frozen  dairy  products  are  discussed.  Preq:  AVS  430. 

AVS  451,  651  Poultry  Nutrition  2(2,0)F  Odd- 
numbered  years.  Nutrient  requirements  of  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  and  game  birds  and  methods  of  de- 
termining these  requirements  are  discussed.  De- 
ficiencies and  excesses  of  vitamins  and  minerals 
and  the  effects  of  naturally  occurring  toxins  are 
considered.  Hand  formulation  and  linear  pro- 
gramming are  introduced. 


AVS  452,  652  Poultry  Nutrition  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Provides  training  in  basic  laboratory  skills 
and  familiarizes  students  with  common  laboratory 
methods  used  in  poultry  nutrition. 

AVS  453,  H453,  653  Animal  Reproduction 
3(2, 2)S  Reproductive  physiology  and  endocrinol- 
ogy of  mammals  with  emphasis  on  farm  animals 
and  frequent  reference  to  reproduction  in  labo- 
ratory animals  and  humans.  Preq:  AN  PH  301, 
AVS  202. 

AVS  455, 655  Animal  Reproductive  Management 
1(0, 3)S  Physiology  and  endocrinology  of  preg' 
nant  and  nonpregnant  cows  are  discussed.  Em 
phasis  is  on  methods  of  artificial  insemination, 
pregnancy  detection,  and  computer  recordkeep 
ing  to  achieve  a  high  level  of  reproductive  effi 
ciency  in  cattle.  Preq:  AN  PH  301,  AVS  202;  to 
be  taken  concurrently  or  following  AVS  453. 

AVS  458,  658  Avian  Microbiology  and  Parasi- 
tology 3(3, 0)F  Even-numbered  years.  Agents 
causing  poultry  diseases;  the  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  specific  diseases  and  their 
economic  and  public  health  significance. 

AVS  461,  661  Physiology  of  Lactation  2(2,0)S 
Anatomy  and  development  of  the  mammary  gland; 
physiological  and  biochemical  regulation  of  mam- 
mary growth  and  milk  secretion  with  emphasis  on 
farm  animals  and  reference  to  other  mammals.  Preq: 
AVS202,BIOCH210. 

AVS  470,  H470,  670  Animal  Breeding  3(3,0)S 
Fundamental  principles  relating  to  the  breeding 
and  improvement  of  livestock  including  variation, 
heredity,  selection,  linebreeding,  inbreeding,  cross- 
breeding, and  other  related  subjects.  Preq:  AVS  202 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  (BIOSC)  480,  680  Vertebrate  Endocrinol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  See  BIOSC  480. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

(See  also  courses  listed  under  Animal  anA  Veterinary  Sciences  and 
Entomology.) 

Professors:  G.  P.  Birrenkott,  Jr.,  A.  B.  Bodine  II,  J.  R. 
Diehl,  T  Gimenez,  M.  E.  Richardson,  T  R.  Scott,  J. 
C.  Spitzer,  R.  J.Thurston,  J.  R.Tjmasso,  Jr.;  Associate 
Professors:  J.  M.  Colacino;  Adjunct  Professor:  W  R. 
Boone;  Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  W.  E. 
Roudebush,  S.  Valentino;  Adjurv:t  Assistant  Profes- 
sor: H.  L.  Higdon  III 

AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of  Domes- 
tic Animals  4(3, 3 )F  Physiology  and  associated 
anatomy  of  the  body  systems,  including  nervous, 
skeletal,  muscular,  respiratory,  digestive,  circulatory, 
urinary,  reproductive,  and  endocrine  systems.  De- 
signed primarily  for  students  in  Animal  and  Vet- 
erinary Sciences.  Preq:  BIOL  104  or  111. 

AN  PH  401  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Com- 
prehensive study  of  selected  topics  of  interest  in 
animal  physiology  not  covered  in  other  courses. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its, but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 

AN  PH  460,  H460,  660  Systems  Physiology 
1  ( 1,0)F  Physiology  of  digestive  and  endocrine  sys- 
tems. Coreq:  BIOSC  459  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professirr:  J.  M.  Coggeshall;  Aisistant  Professcrrs:  E. 
L.  Williams,  Y.  Zhang 

ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology  3(3,0) 
Crtws-culturai  examinatii)ns  ot  contcmponiry  hu- 
man stKiety;  physical  evolution  of  humans;  devel- 
opment of  societies  in  the  archaeological  record; 
environmental  impact  of  human  stxieties  today. 

ANTH  301  Cultural  Anthropology  3(3,0)  Ex- 
ploration of  human  cultural  diversity  and  current 
glohal  issues.  Examination  of  fcxid  production  and 
economic  distribution,  political  organization, 
marriage  and  family,  and  religious  systems  in  con- 
temporary cultures.  Preq:  ANTH  201  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ANTH  320  North  American  Indian  Cultures 
3(3,0)  Discussion  of  the  prehistory  of  Native 
peoples,  their  cultural  diversity  at  European  con- 
tact, and  the  history  and  impact  of  that  contact. 
Contemporary  issues  facing  Native  Americans  are 
also  examined.  Preq:  ANTH  201  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ANTH  331  Introduction  to  Archaeology  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  archaeology  offering  insights  into 
the  past  by  recovering  and  interpreting  material 
remains.  Methods  and  theories  of  anthropologi- 
cal archaeology  are  examined,  particularly  cultural 
history  and  ways  in  which  human  societies  have 
evolved  and  become  more  complex  over  time. 

ANTH  351  Physical  Anthropology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  humans  as  biological  organisms.  Examines  hu- 
man evolution,  primate  social  behavior,  human 
physiological  variations  and  disease  resistance, 
and  human  skeletal  anatomy  and  forensics. 

ANTH  401,  601  Cultures  and  the  Environment 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  global  impact  of  humans  on 
the  environment.  Traces  the  prehistoric  develop- 
ment and  historical  consequences  of  population 
growth,  agriculture,  political  and  economic  com- 
plexity. Future  implications  are  also  discussed. 
Preq:  ANTH  201  and  Junior  standing,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ANTH  403,  603  Qualitative  Methods  3(3,0) 
Methods  and  techniques  of  qualitative  field  re- 
search, including  participant  observation,  ethno- 
graphic interviewing,  data  analysis,  and  report  writ- 
ing. Preq:  ANTH  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ANTH  (JAPN)  417  Japanese  Culture  and  Soci- 
ety 3(3,0)  See  J  APN  417. 

ANTH  (CHIN)  418  Chinese  Culture  and  Soci- 
ety 3(3,0)  See  CHIN  418. 

ANTH  495  Field  Studies  1-6(1-2,2-12)  Group 
field  project  in  settings  selected  by  the  instructor 
to  provide  students  with  a  variety  of  exposures  to 
various  cultural  contexts.  Archaeological  digs 
included.  Project  progress  and  student  interpre- 
tations of  findings  monitored  by  periodic  group 
meetings  and  shared  experiences.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  ANTH  403 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ANTH  498  Independent  Study  3(1,6)  Individual 
readings  or  projects  in  anthropological  areas  not 
covered  in  other  courses.  Preq:  ANTH  201. 


ARCHITECTURE 

Professors:  J.  F.  Barker,  Presiikni.  J.  R.  Cahan,  Chair, 
L.  G.  Craig,  M.  A.  Davis,  R.  J.  Hogan,  Y.  Kishimoto, 
R.  B.  Norman;  Visiting  Mickel  Professor:  L.  B.  Bray; 
Associate  Professms:  D.  J.  Allison,  J.  A.  Burton,  H. 
C.  Harritos,  N.  J.  Hurt,  G.  W.  Patterson,  M.  H.  Rice, 
R.  T  Silance;  Assistant  Professors:  D.  G.  Battisto,  P 
Del  Real,  J.  A.  Erdman,  K.  E.  Green,  D.  A.  Hecker, 
R.  L.  Rael,  M.  L.  Skinner;  lecturers:  R.  A.  Bruhns, 
V.  T  Couch,  A.  H.  Jacques,  C.  B.  Mills,  Y.  Oka 

ARCH  151  Collaborative  Studio  1  4(2,6)  (C.l. 
O.l]  Introduction  to  principles  of  architectural 
design.  Collaborative  studio  offering  instruction 
in  the  specific  skills  of  formal  composition,  visual 
communication,  oral  presentation,  and  computer 
literacy.  Critical  studies  of  canonical  texts  and 
buildings  serve  as  the  primary  vehicle  for  design 
discussions. 

ARCH  152  Collaborative  Studio  II  3(1,6)  [0.1] 
Continuation  of  ARCH  151.  Introduction  to  an 
elemental  vocabulary  of  architecture  within  ba- 
sic spatial  design  problems,  with  emphasis  on  vi- 
sual communications  skills,  oral  presentations  of 
work,  and  analysis  and  discussion  of  design  issues 
through  critical  readings  of  canonical  texts  and 
buildmgs.  Preq;  ARCH  151. 

ARCH  201  Introduction  to  Architecture  3(3,0) 
Examines  basic  concepts  of  architectural  design 
using  historic  and  contemporary  examples.  Prin- 
ciples of  design,  programmatic  concerns,  design 
documents,  and  construction  are  discussed  in  the 
context  of  the  practice  of  architecture. 

ARCH  251  Collaborative  Studio  III  4(1,9)  [C.l, 
O.l]  Architectural  analysis  and  design  problems 
focusing  on  understanding  the  context  of  archi- 
tecture. Specific  investigation  of  the  relationship 
between  buildings  and  the  cityscape  and  landscape. 
Instruction  on  visual  communications  skills,  com- 
puter modeling,  and  oral  presentation  techniques 
support  design  discussions.  Preq:  ARCH  152. 

ARCH  252  Collaborative  Studio  IV  4(  1,9)  [C.  1] 
Continuation  of  ARCH  251.  Architectural  de- 
sign problems  with  a  focus  on  fundamental  orga- 
nizational, spatial,  structural,  and  constructive 
principles  and  their  relationship  to  contextual 
situations.  Instruction  on  visual  communication 
skills  and  computer  rendering  support  the  design 
discussions.  Preq:  ARCH  251. 

ARCH  351  Architecture  Studio  1 6(1,1  l)[W.l] 
Synthesizes  architectural  ideas  into  form;  visual, 
oral,  and  written  communications;  and  design 
projects  of  increasing  scale  and  complexity.  De- 
veloping the  ability  to  clearly  communicate  one's 
thoughts  into  architectural  form  is  the  ultimate 
objective.  Preq:  ARCH  252. 

ARCH  352  Architecture  Studio  II  6(  1 , 1 1 )  [W.  1  ] 
Continuation  of  ARCH  351.  Studio  dealing  with 
urban-based  institution  design.  Housing  issues  are 
also  explored.  Visual,  oral,  and  written  commu- 
nications are  stressed  within  an  environment  that 
strives  for  synthesis  of  ideas  and  architectural 
form.  Preq:  ARCH  351. 


ARCH  403,  603  The  Modern  Architectural 
Movement  3(3,0)  Seminar  m  the  analysis  and 
criticism  of  architectural  and  town  building  works. 
C^ourse  sequence  includes  historic  and  contem- 
porary examples,  literary  searches,  field  trips,  es- 
says, and  oral  reports.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or 
con.sent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  404,  604  Current  Directions  in  Archi- 
tecture 3(3,0)  Critical  analysis  of  the  develop- 
ment and  current  directions  of  mcxlem  move- 
ments in  architecture.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  405,  605  American  Architectural  Styles 
1650-1950  3(3,0)  Sur\'ey  of  American  architec- 
tural styles  and  of  the  architects  responsible  for 
them,  from  the  Colonial  period  to  our  recent  past. 
C'onsiderable  emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying 
those  architectural  elements  which  serve  as  clues 
in  determining  a  building's  architectural  style. 

ARCH  412,  612  Architectural  History  Research 
3(3,0)  Directed  investigations  related  to  the  art 
and  architectural  history  of  Europe.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  414,  614  Design  Seminar  3(3,0)  Explo- 
ration of  topical  issues  in  architecture,  art,  con- 
struction, and  planning.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  415,  615  Field  Sketching  3(0,6)  Study  of 
media  and  techniques  for  expression,  representa- 
tion, and  visual  analysis  through  freehand  perspec- 
tive field  drawing  of  the  built  and  natural  environ- 
ment. Preq:  Junior  standing  in  School  of  Design 
and  Building  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  416,  616  Field  Studies  in  Architecture 
and  Related  Arts  3(0,9)  Documentation  and 
analysis  of  architectural  structures  ohser\-ed  dur- 
ing European  travels  in  graphic  and  written  form. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  421  Architectural  Seminar  3(3,0)  Lec- 
tures and  seminars  dealing  with  pertinent  topics 
related  to  environmental  and  technological  con- 
siderations in  architecture  and  the  building  indus- 
try. Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  422  New  Directions  Seminar  3(3,0)  Ex- 
ploration into  careers  which  relate  directly  (i.e., 
construction  law)  or  indirectly  (i.e.,  public  rela- 
tions) to  the  making  of  our  built  environment. 

ARCH  424, 624  Product  Design  3(0,9)  Fuminjre 
and  prixJuct  system  design  with  emphasis  on  ergo- 
nomics and  the  relationship  of  form  and  materials. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  425,  625  Energy  in  Architecture  3(3,0) 
Climate  design  methodology  and  its  influence  on 
building  energy  patterns  and  architectural  form. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  426,  626  Architectural  Color  Graphics 
3(3,0)  Architectural  color  graphics  by  computer. 
Theories  of  color  classification  and  interaction; 
application  of  color  theories  to  art  and  architec- 
ture. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


ARCH  427,  627  Advanced  Color  Graphics 
3(3,0)  Theories  of  color  classification  and  inter- 
action; three-dimensional  color  modeling  by  com- 
puter; advanced  application  of  color  theories  to 
art  and  architecture.  Preq:  ARCH  426  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ARCH  428, 628  Computer-Aided  Design  3(2,3) 
Introduction  to  the  concepts,  skills,  and  applica- 
tions of  computer-aided  design  as  they  relate  to 
the  practice  of  architecture.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  429,  629  Architectural  Graphics  3(3,0) 
Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the 
concepts,  skills,  techniques,  and  strategies  of  vi- 
sual presentation/graphics  as  they  relate  to  the  de- 
sign professions — architects/landscape  architects. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  430,  630  Theories  and  Philosophies  of 
Technology  and  Architecture  3(3,0)  Theoreti- 
cal and  practical  examination  of  technology  and 
architecture  from  pre-modern  and  modern  view- 
points to  study  its  nonneutral  role  in  shaping  and 
reflecting  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  actions  within 
a  cultural  context. 

ARCH  43 1 ,  63 1  Virtual  Reality  in  Architecture 
3(3,0)  Introduction  and  exploration  of  the  theo- 
ries and  concepts  of  virtual  reality  and  their  use 
in  modeling  three  dimensional  spaces.  Instruc- 
tion in  computer  modeling,  lighting,  and  texture 
mapping  is  offered.  Projects  focus  on  the  creation 
and  presentation  of  a  virtual  environment.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  440  New  York  Field  Study  3(3,0)M  Study 
of  architecture,  art,  planning,  and  urban  design 
of  New  York.  Two  weeks  of  residence  are  required 
with  scheduled  field  trips  to  relevant  sites  in  all 
five  boroughs,  with  counseling  to  determine  re- 
search interests.  Guidance  is  provided  to  resources 
in  the  city.  A  final  report  is  required. 

ARCH  45 1  Architecture  Studio  111  6(  1 , 1 1 )  [ W.  1 J 
Continuation  of  ARCH  352.  Advanced  architec- 
tural issues  of  program  and  theory,  synthesis  of  ideas, 
and  self-criticism.  Preq:  ARCH  352. 

ARCH  452  Architecture  Studio  IV  6(0,12) 
Continuation  of  ARCH  451.  Self-directed  design 
studio.  Independent  study  in  which  students  set 
the  parameters  of  design  issues  and  complete  the 
studio  sequence.  Preq:  ARCH  451. 

ARCH  485,  685  Health  Care  Facilities  Systems 
3(3,0)  Introduces  concepts,  organization,  and  di- 
rection of  health  and  health-care  services  within 
the  context  of  health-care  delivery  systems.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  placed  on  mental  and  physical 
health-care  facilities  concepts.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

ARCH  488, 688  Health  Care  Facilities  Program- 
ming Techniques  3(3,0)  Seminar  on  recent  re- 
search and  innovations  in  health-care  facilities 
programming  and  original  investigation  of  as- 
signed programming  problems.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

ARCH  490,  H490  Directed  Studies  1-5  Compre- 
hensive studies  and  research  of  special  topics  not 
covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis  is  on  field  stud- 
ies, research  activities,  and  current  developments 
in  architecture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
often  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 


ARCH  499,  H499  Selected  Topics  in  Architec- 
ture 1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  in  archi- 
tecture. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  557  Architecture  Studio  6(0,18)  City 
planning  design  and  the  development  of  complex 
building  solutions. 

ARCHITECTURE 
CHARLESTON  PROGRAM 

(See  courses  listed  under  each  field  of  study.) 
Associate  Professor:  R.  J.  Miller,  Director;  Assistant 
Professor:  R.  T.  Huff;  Lecturers:  J.  C.  Allison,  J.  S. 
Dudash.J.  R  Fernck,  R  K.  Huggins,Jr.,J.  R  Huguley, 
A.  K.  Jennings;  Affiliated  Faculty:  M.  T.  Maher 

Located  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  this  program 
is  available  to  qualified  undergraduates  in  Architec- 
ture, Art,  Construction  Science  and  Management, 
and  Landscape  Architecture.  Studio  work  is  oriented 
toward  design  within  the  historic  seaport  setting. 
Students  also  enroll  in  classes  at  the  University  of 
Charleston  campus.  The  program  is  enriched  by  vis- 
iting scholars  and  professionals  from  the  area. 

ARCHITECTURE 
OVERSEAS  PROGRAM 

(See  courses  listed  under  each  field  of  study.) 

Genoa,  Italy:  Associate  Professor  in  Residence:  R.  T. 

Silance;  Affiliated  Faculty:  F.  S.  Fera,  S.  E.  Fera 

Barcelona,  Spain:  Assistant  Professor  in  Residence: 

K.  E.  Green;  Affiliated  Faculty:  X.  Costa,  J.  M. 

Roldan 

The  Daniel  Center  for  Urban  Studies  in  Genoa, 
Italy,  is  available  to  qualified  Master  of  Architec- 
ture, Construction  Science  and  Management,  Fine 
Arts,  City  and  Regional  Planning,  and  professional 
year  Landscape  Architecture  students.  Studio  and 
classroom  work  is  enriched  by  visiting  scholars  and 
complemented  by  scheduled  field  trips,  both  in  Italy 
and  continental  Europe.  Undergraduate  Architec- 
ture students  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  may  also 
participate  in  the  Italian  program. 

ART 

Professors:  S.  A.  Cross,  T  W.  Dimond,  W.  W.  Lew, 
Chair;  M.  V.  Vatalaro,  S.  M.  Wang;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor: D.  M.  Detrich;  Assistant  Professors:  H.  J. 
Jensen,  T.  Ueshina;  Lecturers:  J.  R.  Manson,  D.  C. 
Woodward-Detrich 

ART  103  Visual  Arts  Studio  3(0,6)  Studio  projects 
in  basic  visual  elements  and  principles.  The  devel- 
opment of  creative  design  process,  visual  organiza- 
tion, and  design  skills  are  introduced  as  a  founda- 
tion for  further  study  in  visual  arts. 

ART  151  Foundations  in  2D  Art  3(0,6)  Intensive 
introduction  to  the  visual  arts  and  design  funda- 
mentals including  the  exploration  of  the  history 
and  practical  applications  of  the  elements  and  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  they  relate  to  two-dimer\sional 
art  work.  Preq:  Visual  Arts  major. 


ART  152  Foundations  in  3D  Art  3(0,6)  Intensive 
introduction  to  the  visual  arts  and  design  funda- 
mentals, including  the  exploration  of  the  history 
and  practical  applications  of  elements  and  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  they  relate  to  three-dimensional 
art  work.  Preq:  Visual  Arts  major. 

ART  153  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  I  1(1,0)  In- 
troduction to  visual  arts  profession  focusing  on 
issues  related  to  various  career  opportunities,  cre- 
ativity, problem  solving  methodologies,  and  cur- 
rent thinking  in  contemporary  art.  Preq:  Visual 
Arts  major. 

ART  154  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  II  1(1,0) 
Introduction  of  professional  practices  related  to 
the  visual  arts.  Addresses  issues  related  to  the  de- 
velopment and  documentation  of  professional 
activities  in  the  various  studio  disciplines  as  well 
as  health  and  safety  concerns  for  the  studio  art- 
ist. Preq:  Visual  Arts  major. 

ART  205  Beginning  Drawing  3(0,6)  Study  of  draw- 
ing based  on  the  premise  that  drawing  is  a  founda- 
tion discipline  in  the  visual  arts.  Basic  materials 
and  approaches  associated  with  drawing  are  stud- 
ied and  applied  through  studio  practice,  augmented 
by  critiques,  demonstrations,  and  lectures.  Preq: 
ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Archi- 
tecture majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape  Archi- 
tecture majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  207  Beginning  Painting  3(0,6)  Introduction 
to  basic  materials,  methods,  and  techniques  of 
painting.  Primary  medium  used  is  acrylic,  and  other 
painting  media  may  also  be  introduced.  Emphasis 
is  on  basic  skills  in  painting  plus  individual  cre- 
ative development.  Preq:  ART  151,  153,  205  (Art 
majors);  ART  103  (non-Art  Majors);  ARCH  152 
(Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape 
Architecture  majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  209  Beginning  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Studio  course 
investigating  the  meaning  of  sculpture  through  tra- 
ditional and  nontraditional  approaches.  Establishes 
a  working  knowledge  of  material  and  process  in 
several  media.  Personal  expression  is  encouraged 
and  enhanced  by  employment  of  problem-solving 
techniques.  Static,  temporal,  installation,  and  site 
specific  sculpture  is  explored.  Preq:  ART  151,152, 
153,  154,  205  (ART  majors);  ART  103  (non-Art 
majors);  ARCH  152  (Architecture  majors); 
LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture  majors);  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ART  211  Beginning  Printmaking  3(0,6)  Studio 
course  introducing  basic  techniques  of  relief  print- 
ing, intaglio,  lithography,  silkscreen,  and  papermak- 
ing.  Each  semester  concentrates  on  two  or  three  of 
these  techniques.  Coursework  integrates  print- 
making  processes  and  creativity.  Preq:  ART  151, 
152,  153,  154,  205  (Art  majors);  ART  103  (non- 
Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Architecture  majors); 
LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture  majors);  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ART  213  Beginning  Photography  3(0,6)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  use  of  photography  as  an  art  medium. 
Lectures  and  studio  work  cover  the  utilization  of 
the  camera,  processing  and  printing  in  black  and 
white,  with  emphasis  on  perception  and  creative 
expression.  Preq:  ART  151, 152, 153, 154, 205  (Art 
majors);  ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152 
(Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape 
Architecture  majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ART  215  Beginning  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  In- 
troduction to  fundamental  techniques,  concepts, 
and  principles  of  visual  communication.  Through 
a  series  of  projects  and  studio  work,  students  ex- 
plore techniques  of  communication  through  the 
use  of  type  design,  typography,  photography,  illus- 
tration, symbolism,  and  product  design.  Individual 
creative  development  is  stressed.  Pretj.  ART  151, 
152, 153, 154,  205  (Art  majors);  ART  103  (non- 
Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Architecture  majors); 
LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture  majors); 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  217  Beginning  Ceramics  3(0,6)  Basic  stu- 
dio course  introducing  ceramic  ans  through  its 
various  processes  and  techniques.  Hand  building 
methcxls  as  well  as  throwing  on  the  potter's  wheel 
are  developed.  Weekly  projects  emphasize  imagi- 
nation, self-expression,  and  skill  development. 
Ceramic  history  is  introduced  through  slide  lec- 
tures. Preq:  ART  151,  152,  153,  154.  205  (Art 
majors);  ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  1 52 
(Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape 
Architecture  majors);  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ART  219  Beginning  Papermaking  3(0,6)  Explores 
paper,  not  just  as  a  surface  to  receive  an  image, 
but  as  a  material  capable  of  being  an  artistic  ex- 
pression in  and  of  itself.  Preq:  ART  151,  152, 153, 
154.  205  (Art  majors);  ART  103  (non-Art  ma- 
jors); ARCH  152  (Architecture  majors);  LARCH 
152  (Landscape  Architecture  majors);  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ART  305  Drawing  3(0,6)  Study  of  human  figure 
drawing  with  primary  emphasis  on  drawing  from 
live  models.  Student's  drawing  skills  and  Rindamen- 
tal  understanding  o(  the  structure  and  form  of  the 
human  figure  are  reviewed  through  studio  practice, 
augmented  by  critiques,  demonstrations,  and  lec- 
tures. Preq.  ART  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  307  Painting  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART 
209  with  increased  emphasis  on  personal  expres- 
sion and  growth  in  technical  competence.  Some 
study  of  painting  history  is  included  in  studio  ac- 
tivity. Preq:  ART  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  308  Painting  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  307.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  painting  to  further  develop  self-ex- 
pression. Special  projects  are  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  307  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ART  309  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART 
209  with  increased  emphasis  on  personal  expres- 
sion and  content  of  work.  Further  exploration  of 
materials  and  processes  including  an  introduction 
to  foundry  casting  and  advanced  welding  tech- 
niques. Individual  investigation  into  current  and 
historical  aspects  of  sculpture  is  required.  Preq: 
ART  209  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  310  Sculpture  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  309.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  sculpture  to  further  develop  self-ex- 
pression. Special  projects  are  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  309  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 


ART  311  Printmaking  3(0,6)  Continuation  of 
processes  in  beginning  printmaking  with  empha- 
sis on  expanding  the  range  and  depth  of  tech- 
nique. The  relationship  of  technique  and  prtKe&s 
to  creative  idea  development  is  emphasized.  Preq: 
ART  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  312  Printmaking  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6) 
Continuation  of  ART  311.  Technical  and  con- 
ceptual research  in  printmaking  to  develop  self- 
expression.  Special  projects  are  constructed  in 
consultation  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq.  ART  311  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ART  313  Photography  3(0,6)  Continuation  of 
ART  213.  Advanced  techniques  and  more  diverse 
types  of  film  and  paper  are  used  in  making  images 
of  personal  and  expressive  nature.  The  design  and 
construction  of  a  view  camera,  printing  in  color, 
and  multiple  imagery  may  also  be  included.  Preq: 
ART  2 13  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  314  Photography  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6) 
Continuation  of  ART  313.  Technical  and  con- 
ceptual research  to  develop  personal  and  expres- 
sive work  in  photography.  Projects  are  chosen  in 
consultation  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  3 13  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

ART  315  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  Continuation 
of  concepts  and  techniques  introduced  in  ART 
215  with  emphasis  on  more  applied  projects.  In- 
dividual creative  solutions  are  emphasized.  Preq: 
ART  2 1 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  317  Ceramic  Arts  3(0,6)  Continuation  of 
skill  development  leading  to  more  challenging 
projects  and  independent  efforts.  Further  exposure 
to  ceramic  history  and  ceramic  technology  is  pre- 
sented. Preq:  ART  2 1 7  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  318  Ceramics  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  317.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  ceramics  for  the  purpose  of  self-expres- 
sion. Projects  are  constructed  in  consultation  with 
instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  five 
credits.  Preq:  ART  3 1 7  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  321  Art  with  the  Computer  3(0,6)  Studio 
course  using  the  microcomputer  as  an  art  medium. 
Studies  in  imaging  systems,  with  emphasis  on  the 
creative  use  of  the  medium  for  artistic  expression. 
Preq:  ART  151,  152,  153,  154,  205  (Art  majors); 
ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Archi- 
tecture majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape  Archi- 
tecture majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  322  Art  with  Computer  Research  1  1-3(0, 
2-6)  Continuation  of  ART  321.  Technical  and 
conceptual  research  to  develop  personal  and  ex- 
pressive work  in  computer  imaging.  Projects  are 
chosen  in  consultation  with  instructor.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART 
321  or  consent  of  instuctor. 

ART  405,  605  Advanced  Drawing  3(0,6) 
Advanced  level  studies  of  drawing  which  explore 
the  synthesis  of  refined  drawing  skills  and  phi- 
losophies of  art.  Students'  understanding  of  draw- 
ing as  a  form  of  art  is  developed  through  studio 
practice  augmented  by  critiques,  demonstrations, 
lectures,  field  trips,  and  independent  research. 
Preq:  ART  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ART  406  Drawing  Research  11  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  405.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  drawing  to  further  develop  self-expres- 
sion. Special  projects  are  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  405  or  coruent  of 
instructor. 

ART  407,  607  Advanced  Painting  3(0,6)  Ad- 
vanced studio  course  in  painting.  Students  select 
painting  media  and  develop  a  strong  direction 
based  on  prior  painting  experience.  Study  of  con- 
temporary painters  and  directions  is  included. 
Preq:  ART  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  408  Painting  Research  II  1-3(0,2-6) 
Continuation  of  ART  407.  Technical  and  concep- 
tual research  in  painting  to  further  develop  self- 
expression.  Special  projects  are  developed  in 
consultation  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  407  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ART  409,  609  Advanced  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Inten- 
sive independent  studio  concentration  to  further 
develop  personal  direction  and  content.  Contin- 
ued investigation  of  sculptural  context,  materiab 
and  processes,  and  relative  historical  research  is  em- 
phasized. Preq:  ART  309  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART410  Sculpture  Research  II  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  409.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  sculpture  to  further  develop  self-ex- 
pression. Special  projects  are  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  instructor.  May  he  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  409  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ART  411,  611  Advanced  Printmaking  3(0,6) 
Culmination  of  process,  techniques,  and  indi- 
vidual development.  Students  are  expected  to 
have  mastered  process  and  technique  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  image  produced.  Creativity  and  self- 
expression  are  highly  emphasized  as  students  se- 
lect a  process  for  concentrated  study.  Preq:  ART 
3 1 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  412  Printmaking  Research  II  1-3(0,2-6) 
Continuation  of  ART  411.  Technical  and  con- 
ceptual research  is  further  de\eloped  by  students 
for  the  purpose  of  self-expression.  Special  projects 
are  constructed  in  consultation  with  instructor. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  five  credits. 
Preq:  ART  411  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  413,  613  Advanced  Photography  3(0,6) 
Continuation  of  ART  313.  Advanced  problems 
in  photography.  Preq:  ART  313  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ART  414  Photography  Research  II  1-3(0,2-6) 
Continuation  of  ART  413.  Technical  and  con- 
ceptual research  in  photography  to  develop  stu- 
dents' creative  vision.  Projects  are  developed  in 
consultation  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  4 1 3  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ART  415  Advanced  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  Con- 
tinuation ot  ART  315.  Personal  expression 
through  communication  techniques  is  further  ex- 
plored. Individual  projects  are  emphasized.  Preq: 
ART  3 1 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ART  417,  617  Advanced  Ceramic  Arts  3(0,6) 
Students  are  directed  toward  further  development 
of  ideas  and  skills.  Glaze  calculation  and  firing 
processes  are  incorporated  to  allow  for  a  dynamic 
integration  of  form  and  ideas.  Preq:  ART  317  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

ART  418  Ceramics  Research  II  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  417.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  ceramics  for  the  purpose  of  self-expres- 
sion. Projects  are  chosen  in  consultation  with  in- 
structor. May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  five 
credits.  Preq:  ART  417  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  420,  620  Selected  Topics  in  Art  1-3(0,6- 

9)  Intense  course  in  studio  art.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ART  471  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Senior  Studio  I 
5(0,15)  Individual  studio  project  directed  by  an 
instructor  and  determined  hy  the  student  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor.  Usually  focuses  on 
a  particular  studio  area,  concept,  or  theme.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  ten  credits.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  and  completion  of  300/400  se- 
quence in  the  studio  area  in  which  students 
choose  to  complete  senior  studio,  minimum  grade 
point  ratio  of  3.0  in  focus  studio  area. 

ART  472  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Senior  Studio  II 
5(0,15)  Individual  studio  project  directed  by  an 
instructor  and  determined  by  the  student  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor.  Usually  focuses  upon 
a  particular  studio  area,  concept,  or  theme.  Preq: 
ART  471  with  a  B  or  better. 

ART  490,  H490,  690  Directed  Studies  1-5(0,2- 

10)  Study  of  areas  in  the  visual  arts  not  included 
in  other  courses  or  additional  advanced  work.  Must 
be  arranged  with  a  specific  instructor  prior  to  reg- 
istration. May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  18 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
HISTORY 

Professor:  W.  W.  Lew,  Chair,  Associate  Professors: 
A.  V.  Feeser,  J.  B.  LeBlanc 

A  A  H  101,  HlOl  Survey  of  Art  and  Architec- 
tural History  I  3(3,0)  Comprehensive  survey  of 
art  and  architectural  history  of  Western  heritage 
as  well  as  significant  coverage  of  Asian,  African, 
Native  American,  and  South  American  art.  The 
arts  are  studied  within  the  contexts  of  history,  ge- 
ography, politics,  religion,  and  culture.  Survey  in- 
cludes Ancient  through  Gothic. 

A  A  H  102,  H102  Survey  of  Art  and  Architec- 
tural History  II  3(3,0)  Survey  of  Renaissance, 
Baroque,  and  Neoclassical  art  and  architecture. 
Introduction  to  the  Modern  Movement  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Preq:  A  A  H  101. 

A  A  H  203,  H203  History  and  Theory  of 
Architecture  I  3(3,0)  First  of  a  two-semester 
sequence  of  special  topics  and  issues  in  the  history 
of  architecture.  Emphasis  is  on  architectural 
theory  and  practice  in  the  past  and  present. 
Analysis  of  differing  approaches  to  history:  chro- 
nological, typological,  thematic,  phenomeno- 
logical.  Preq:  A  A  H  102. 


A  A  H  204,  H204  History  and  Theory  of  Archi- 
tecture II  3(3,0)  Second  of  a  two-semester  se- 
quence on  special  topics  and  issues  in  the  history 
of  architecture.  Emphasis  is  on  typologies  of  the 
house,  governmental  buildings,  and  sacred  archi- 
tecture. New  directions  in  architectural  histori- 
ography. Preq:  A  A  H  203. 

A  A  H  205,  H205  History  and  Theory  of  Art  I 
3(3,0)  First  of  a  two-semester  sequence  on  spe- 
cial topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of  art.  Em- 
phasis is  on  stylistic  developments  and  specific 
art  movements.  Analysis  of  art  within  the  larger 
context  of  social,  political,  and  religious  history. 
Examination  of  art  techniques  and  theory  as  they 
have  developed.  Preq:  A  A  H  102. 

A  A  H  206,  H206  History  and  Theory  of  Art  II 
3(3,0)  Second  of  a  two-semester  sequence  on  spe- 
cial topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of  art.  Con- 
tinued emphasis  on  stylistic  developments  and  art 
movements,  with  specific  attention  directed  to- 
ward post-Renaissance  art.  Analysis  of  the  influ- 
ence of  past  history  on  modem.  Preq:  A  A  H  205. 

A  A  H  210,  H210  Introduction  to  Art  and  Ar- 
chitecture 3(3,0)  One-semester  lecture  survey 
that  introduces  to  the  nonmajor  an  overview  of 
art  and  architecture  from  different  time  periods 
and  cultures.  Students  are  encouraged  to  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  to  art  made  hy  the  great 
masters  and  to  discern  different  styles,  art  tech- 
niques, and  creative  traditions. 

A  A  H  305  Contemporary  Art  History  3(3,0) 
Study  of  contemporary  art  from  World  War  11  to 
the  present,  exploring  forces  that  have  shaped  vari- 
ous movements  and  directions.  Preq:  A  A  H  206. 

A  A  H  H330  Honors  Colloquium  3  Undergradu- 
ate honors  colloquium  with  emphasis  on  inter- 
disciplinary interpretations.  An  integration  of  art, 
architecture,  landscape,  and  city  planning.  Preq: 
A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  391  Italian  Studies  Abroad  1  3-6(3-6,0) 
SS  On-site  exposure  of  specific  works  of  art  and 
architectural  monuments  in  Italy,  coupled  with 
lectures  and  study  problems.  May  be  taught  alter- 
nately as  a  compact  short  course  during  the  aca- 
demic year  with  a  short  stay  in  Italy  or  during  the 
summer  with  an  extended  foreign  experience. 
May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or 
206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  392  British  Studies  Abroad  I  3(3,0)  On- 
site  exposure  to  specific  works  of  art  and  archi- 
tectural monuments  in  Great  Britain,  coupled 
with  lectures  and  study  problems.  May  be  taught 
alternately  as  a  compact  short  course  during  the 
academic  year  with  a  short  stay  in  Britain  or  dur- 
ing the  summer  with  an  extended  foreign  experi- 
ence. May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H 
204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  393  French  Visual  Studies  Abroad  1 3(3,0) 
On-site  exposure  to  specific  works  of  art  and  ar- 
chitectural monuments  in  France,  coupled  with 
lectures  and  study  problems.  May  be  taught  alter- 
nately as  a  compact  short  course  during  the  aca- 
demic year  with  a  short  stay  in  France  or  during 
the  summer  with  an  extended  foreign  experience. 
May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or 
206  or  consent  of  instructor. 


A  A  H  394  Northern  European  Visual  Studies 
Abroad  I  3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  to  art  and  ar- 
chitecture in  Northern  European  countries  such 
as  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Holland  coupled  with 
lectures  and  study  problems.  May  be  taught  alter- 
nately as  a  compact  course  during  academic  year 
with  short  stay  in  Northern  Europe  or  during  sum- 
mer with  extended  foreign  experience.  May  not 
be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  395  Special  Topics  in  Visual  Studies 
Abroad  I  3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  to  art  and  ar- 
chitecture in  foreign  countries,  coupled  with  lec- 
tures and  study  problems.  Different  countries  may 
be  selected  for  study  at  faculty  discretion.  May  be 
taught  as  a  compact  course  during  academic  year 
with  short  stay  in  foreign  country  or  during  sum- 
mer with  extended  foreign  experience.  May  not 
be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  396  Special  Topics  in  Visual  American 
Studies  1 3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  tospecific  works 
of  art  and  architectural  monuments  throughout  the 
U.S.,  coupled  with  lectures  and  study  problems. 
May  be  taught  alternately  as  a  compact  short  course 
during  the  academic  year  with  a  short  trip  to  areas 
of  interest  or  during  the  summer  with  extended 
travel.  May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Precj:  A  A  H 
204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AAH411,611  Directed  Research  in  Art  and 
Architectural  History  3(3,0)  Comprehensive 
studies  and  research  of  special  topics  not  covered 
in  other  courses.  Emphasis  is  on  field  studies,  re- 
search activities,  and  current  developments  in  art 
history. 

AAH412,612  Directed  Research  in  Art  and 
Architectural  History  3(3,0)  Continuation  of 
A  AH411. 

A  A  H  416  History  of  Landscape  Architecture 
3(3,0)  Planetary  survey  of  notable  examples  of 
mankind's  constant  efforts  to  arrange  and  bring 
order  to  his  environment  by  design  on  the  land. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  423,  623  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architec- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  I  3(3,0)  Consideration 
of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of 
the  Renaissance  (Western  Europe  from  the  15*- 
18*  centuries),  with  a  study  in  depth  of  selected 
examples  from  the  period.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  424,  624  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architec- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  II  3(3,0)  Consideration 
of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of 
the  Renaissance  (Western  Europe  from  the  1 5*- 
18*  centuries),  with  a  study  in  depth  of  selected 
examples  from  the  period.  Preq:  A  A  H  423. 

A  A  H  428, 628  Nineteenth  Century  Visual  Arts 
3(3,0)  Consideration  of  the  visual  arts  of  the  19* 
century:  painting,  sculpture,  printmaking,  ceram- 
ics, and  so  forth,  in  relation  to  the  factors  that 
have  influenced  the  artist  and  the  consequence 
on  society.  Preq:  A  A  H  427. 

A  A  H  429,  629  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture of  India  and  the  Far  East  3(3,0)  Con- 
sideration of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural 
monuments  of  India  and  the  Far  East,  with  a  study 
in  depth  of  selected  examples  from  the  period. 
Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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A  A  H  430, 630  Twentieth  Century  Art  I  3(3,0) 
Accjuaints  students  with  the  major  artists'  monu- 
ments and  issues  of  the  Modem  period  in  art. 
Through  lecture/discussions  and  the  reading  of 
primary  sources,  course  places  the  major  modern 
movements  in  the  context  of  the  period  ( 1 860s- 
1945).  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  432, 632  Twentieth  Century  Art  II  3(3,0) 
Overview  of  trends  in  art  and  architecture  since 
World  War  11.  Specific  artists,  artworks,  and  move- 
ments are  presented  in  a  socio/historic  context  with 
specific  emphasis  on  the  transition  from  a  late- 
modernist  to  a  post-modern  perspective.  Preq. 
Consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  (PHIL)  433,  633  Issues  in  Contempo- 
rary Art  and  Philosophy  3(3,0)  See  PHIL  433. 

A  A  H  435,  635  Studies  in  Precolumbian  Art 
and  Architecture  3(3,0)  Familiarizes  students 
with  the  a;t  and  architecture  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere's  Precolumbian  culture  in  Mexico, 
Central,  and  South  America.  Preq:  A  A  H  102  or 
210  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ASTRONOMY 

Professors:  D.  D.  Clayton,  M.  D.  Leising,  B.  S. 
Meyer;  Associate  Professors:  P.  J.  Flower,  D.  H. 
Hartmann 

ASTR  101  Solar  System  Astronomy  3(3,0)  De- 
scriptive survey  of  the  universe,  with  emphasis  on 
basic  physical  concepts  and  the  objects  in  our  so- 
lar system.  Related  topics  of  current  interest  are 
included.  For  nonscience  majors.  May  not  be  taken 
by  students  who  have  completed  ASTR  301 . 

ASTR  102  Stellar  Astronomy  3(3,0)  Descriptive 
survey  of  the  universe,  with  emphasis  on  basic 
physical  concepts  and  galactic  and  extragalactic 
objects.  Related  topics  of  current  interest  are  in- 
cluded. For  nonscience  majors.  May  not  be  taken 
by  students  who  have  completed  ASTR  302. 

ASTR  103  Solar  System  Astronomy  Laboratory 
1(0,2)  Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  ASTR 
101.  Demonstrations,  laboratory  exercises,  and 
planetarium  visits  supplement  the  lecture  course. 
Coreq:  ASTR  101. 

ASTR  104  Stellar  Astronomy  Laboratory  1(0,2) 
Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  ASTR  102. 
Demonstrations,  laboratory  exercises,  and  plan- 
etarium visits  supplement  the  lecture  course. 
Coreq:  ASTR  102. 

ASTR  (GEOL)  220  Planetary  Science  3(3,0)  See 
GEOL  220. 

ASTR  302  Stellar  Astrophysics  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  basic  physical  concepts  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  sun,  other  stars,  and  their  evolution. 
Topics  include  star  formation,  stellar  structure  and 
evolution,  binary  stars,  and  observational  tech- 
niques. Preq:  PHYS  221  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ASTR  303  Galactic  Astrophysics  3(3,0)  Study 
of  basic  physical  concepts  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  structure  of  the  galaxy,  the  motions 
of  the  stars  within  it,  the  nature  of  the  interstel- 
lar matter,  other  galaxies,  the  large-scale  struc- 
ture of  the  universe,  and  the  origin  of  the  solar 
system.  Preq:  PHYS  221  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ASTR  475  Selected  Topics  in  Astrophysics  1-3(0- 
3,0-9)  Comprehensive  study  of  an  area  of  jistro- 
physics.  Topics  may  include  nucleixsynthesis  and 
stellar  evolution,  extragalactic  distance  scale,  struc- 
ture and  evolution  of  galaxies,  and  large-scale  struc- 
ture of  the  universe.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  ASTR  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ATHLETIC  LEADERSHIP 

A  L  349  Introduction  to  Coaching  3(3,0)  Inves- 
tigation into  the  scientific  basis  of  the  coaching 
profession,  middle  and  high  school  levels.  Topics 
include  developing  a  coaching  philosophy,  sport 
psychology,  sport  pedagogy,  sport  physiology,  ath- 
letic administration,  and  risk  management.  Cur- 
rent issues  regarding  sportsmanship,  gender  eq- 
uity compliance,  and  cultural  diversity  are  re- 
searched and  synthesized. 

A  L  350  Scientific  Basis  of  Coaching  I:  Exercise 
Physiology  3(3,0)  Increases  understanding  of 
basic  scientific  information  concerning  athletic 
performance  by  using  the  conceptual  approach. 
In-depth  investigation  into  the  physiological  prin- 
ciples that  can  enhance  athletic  performance  is 
the  primary  focus.  Phases  of  physical  training  as 
well  as  comprehensive  evaluative  techniques  are 
included.  Preq:  A  L  349. 

A  L  352  Scientific  Basis  of  Coaching  II:  Kinesi- 
ology 3(3,0)  Increases  understanding  of  basic 
scientific  information  concerning  athletic  move- 
ment by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Deals 
with  the  basic  laws  of  human  motion  necessary 
in  evaluation  of  athletic  movement,  utilizing  joint 
structure  and  anatomic  landmarks  as  a  basis  for 
motion.  Preq:  A  L  349. 

A  L  353  Theory  of  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Athletic  Injuries  3(2,3)  Increases  understand- 
ing of  principles  involved  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  athletic  injuries.  Deals  with  basic 
anatomy,  first  aid,  and  diagnostic  techniques  nec- 
essary for  the  understanding  of  basic  athletic  train- 
ing procedures.  Preq:  A  L  349. 

A  L  361  Administration  and  Organization  of  Ath- 
letic Programs  3(3,0)  Study  of  modern  tech- 
niques and  practices  used  in  administering  ath- 
letic programs.  Major  emphasis  areas  such  as  prac- 
tice and  game  organization,  purchase  and  care  of 
equipment,  budget  and  finances,  public  relations, 
and  legal  liability  in  athletic  programs  are  pre- 
sented. Preq:  A  I  349. 

A  L  362  Psychology  of  Coaching  3(3,0)  Study  of 
psychological  techniques  utilized  to  promote 
maximum  athletic  performance.  Areas  of  empha- 
sis include  motivation,  coaching  philosophy,  ath- 
letic personality,  mental  preparation,  and  goal- 
oriented  behavior.  Preq:  A  L  349. 

A  L  371  Coaching  Baseball  1(0,3)  Increases  un- 
derstanding of  basic  technical  and  practical  in- 
formation concerning  the  coaching  of  baseball  by 
utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study 
basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organi- 
zation, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  im- 
prove athletic  performances.  Total  program  de- 
velopment is  also  covered  as  it  pertains  to  spe- 
cific levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349. 


A  L  372  Coaching  Basketball  1(0,3)  Increases 
understanding  of  basic  technical  and  practical  in- 
formation concerning  the  coaching  of  basketball 
by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Student* 
study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  or- 
ganization, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to 
improve  athletic  performances.  Total  program  de- 
velopment is  also  covered  as  it  pertains  to  spe- 
cific levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349. 

A  L  373  Coaching  Cross  Country  1(0,3)  Increases 
understanding  of  technical  and  practical  informa- 
tion concerning  the  coaching  of  cross  country  by 
utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study 
basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organi- 
zation, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  im- 
prove athletic  performances.  Total  program  devel- 
opment is  alst)  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specific  lev- 
els of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349. 

A  L  374  Coaching  Football  1(0,3)  Increases  un- 
derstanding of  basic  technical  and  practical  in- 
formation concerning  the  coaching  of  football  by 
utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study 
basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organi- 
zation, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  im- 
prove athletic  performances.  Total  program  de- 
velopment is  also  covered  as  it  pertains  to  spe- 
cific levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349. 

A  L  375  Coaching  Soccer  1(0,3)  Increases  un- 
derstanding of  basic  technical  and  practical  in- 
formation concerning  the  coaching  of  soccer  by 
utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study 
basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organi- 
zation, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  im- 
prove athletic  performances.  Total  program  de- 
velopment is  also  covered  as  it  pertains  to  spe- 
cific levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349. 

A  L  376  Coaching  Strength  and  Conditioning 
1(0,3)  Increases  understanding  of  basic  techni- 
cal and  practical  information  concerning  the 
coaching  of  strength  and  conditioning  by  utiliz- 
ing the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study  ba- 
sic principles  of  coaching,  training  programs,  and 
equipment  appraisal  as  a  means  to  improve  ath- 
letic performance.  Total  program  development  is 
also  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of  com- 
petition. Preq:  A  L  349. 

A  L  377  Coaching  Track  and  Field  1(0,3)  In- 
creases understanding  of  basic  technical  and  prac- 
tical information  concerning  the  coaching  of 
track  and  field  by  utilizing  the  conceptual  ap- 
proach. Students  study  basic  principles  of  coach- 
ing, competitive  organization,  and  proper  tech- 
nical skills  needed  to  improve  athletic  perfor- 
mances. Total  program  development  is  also  cov- 
ered as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of  competi- 
tion. Preq:  A  L  349. 

A  L  453,  653  Athletic  Injuries:  Prevention,  As- 
sessment and  Rehabilitation  3(3,0)  Gives  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  procedures  of  injured  athletes. 
Preq:  A  L  349. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Professors:  A.  G.  Abbott,  R.  H.  Hilderman,  G.  L. 
Powell;  Associate  Professor:  W.  R.  Marcotte,  Jr.;  As- 
sistant Professors:  W.  Cao,  J.  K.  Frugoli,  B.  D.  Moore, 
J.  C.  Morris,  K.  S.  Smith,  J.  P.  Tomkins 

BIOCH  210  Elementary  Biochemistry  3(3,0) 
Discussion  of  the  kinds  of  compounds  found  in 
living  organisms,  their  biochemical  reactions  and 
significance.  Preq:  CH  102. 

BIOCH  211  Elementary  Biochemistry  Labora- 
tory 1(0,3)  Introduces  students  to  basic  bio- 
chemical techniques.  Preq:  BIOCH  210. 

BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistry  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  nature,  production,  and  replication 
of  biological  structure  at  the  molecular  level  and 
its  relation  to  function.  Preq:  Organic  Chemistry. 

BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biology  Laboratory 
1  (0,3 )  Laboratory  to  accompany  BIOCH  301 .  In- 
troduction to  fundamental  laboratory  techniques 
in  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology  and  a  dem- 
onstration of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  molecular  biology  discussed  in  BIOCH  301. 
Preq:  Organic  Chemistry.  Coreq:  BIOCH  301. 

BIOCH  406, 606  Physiological  Chemistry  3(3,0) 
Chemical  basis  of  the  mammalian  physiological 
processes  of  muscle  contraction,  nerve  function, 
respiration,  kidney  function,  and  blood  homeo- 
stasis is  studied.  Composition  of  specialized  tis- 
sue such  as  muscle,  nerve,  blood,  and  bone  and 
regulation  of  water,  electrolytes,  and  acid-base 
balance  are  discussed.  Preq:  BIOCH  210  or  Or- 
ganic Chemistry. 

BIOCH  423,  623  Principles  of  Biochemistry 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  chemistry  of  amino  acids, 
monosaccharides,  fatty  acids,  purines,  pyrimidines, 
and  associated  compounds  leads  to  an  understand- 
ing of  their  properties  and  the  relationship  between 
structure  and  function  that  makes  them  important 
in  biological  processes.  The  use  of  modem  tech- 
niques is  stressed.  Preq:  CH  224  or  equivalent. 

BIOCH  431,  H431,  631  Physical  Approach  to 
Biochemistry  3(3,0)  Study  of  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  amino  acids,  lipids,  nucleic 
acids,  sugars,  and  their  biopolymers.  Physical  and 
mathematical  analyses  are  correlated  with  biologi- 
cal structure  and  function.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  with 
a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq: 
Physical  Chemistry. 

BIOCH  432,  H432,  632  Biochemistry  of  Me- 
tabolism 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  central  pathway  of 
carbohydrate,  lipid,  and  nucleotide  metabolism. 
Bioenergetics,  limiting  reactions,  and  the  regula- 
tion and  integration  of  the  metabolic  pathways 
are  emphasized.  Preq:  BIOCH  423  or  43 1  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

BIOCH  433,  633  General  Biochemistry  Labora- 
tory 1 2(0,4)  Experiments  selected  to  illustrate  cur- 
rent methods  used  in  biochemical  research.  Preq: 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  BIOCH  423  or  431. 

BIOCH  434,  634  General  Biochemistry  Labora- 
tory II  2(0,4)  Continuation  of  BIOCH  433.  Preq: 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  BIOCH  432. 


BIOCH  436, 636  Nucleic  Acid  and  Protein  Bio- 
synthesis 2(2,0)  Examines  how  nucleic  acids  and 
proteins  are  synthesized  in  prokaryotic  and  eu- 
karyotic  cells.  Designed  for  students  interested  in 
biochemistry,  cell  biology,  molecular  biology,  and 
cell  physiology.  Preq:  BIOCH  423,  431  or  432  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

BIOCH  491,  H491  Special  Problems  in  Biochem- 
istry 1-8(0,3-24)  Orientation  in  biochemical  re- 
search (i.e.,  experimental  planning,  execution, 
and  reporting).  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  eight  credits. 

BIOCH  (GEN)  493  Senior  Seminar  2(2,0)  Analy- 
sis and  discussion  of  papers  from  the  primary  lit- 
erature in  the  life  sciences  particularly  in  bio- 
chemistry. Students  find  pertinant  articles  in  the 
primary  literature  and  present  and  analyze  the  se- 
lected reading. 

BIOENGINEERING 

Professors:  R.  L.  Dooley,  M.  LaBerge,  Interim  Chair; 
R.  A.  Latour,  Jr.;  Associate  Professor:  J.  J.  Hickman; 
Assistant  Professors:  P.  T.  Boland,  K.  L.  Burg,  N.  R. 
Vyavahare 

BIO  E  201  Organs  and  Their  Replacements 

3(3,0)F  Provides  engineering,  biological,  and 
physical  science  students  with  an  overview  of  the 
replacement  of  human  body  parts  and  the  prob- 
lems related  to  artificial  devices. 

BIO  E  302  Biomaterials  3(3,0)S  Study  of  metal- 
lic, ceramic,  and  polymer  materials  used  for  sur- 
gical and  dental  implants;  materials  selection,  im- 
plant design,  physical  and  mechanical  testing;  cor- 
rosion and  wear  in  the  body.  In  addition,  physi- 
cal and  mechanical  properties  of  tissue  as  related 
to  microstructure  are  studied.  Preq:  C  M  E  210  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  320  Biomechanics  3(3,0)S  Study  of  rela- 
tion between  biological  and  mechanical  functions 
of  musculoskeletal  tissues  such  as  bone,  ligaments, 
muscles,  cartilage,  etc.;  mechanics  of  human 
joints;  analysis  of  implants  and  implant  failure. 
Preq  or  Coreq:  E  M  304  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  401  Biomedical  Design  3(3,0)F  Covers  ba- 
sic steps  in  designing  medical  devices  intended  for 
short-  or  long-term  implantation.  Materials  selec- 
tion, fabrication  processes,  performance  standards, 
cost  analysis,  and  design  optimization  are  covered. 
Design  project  is  required.  For  engineering  majors 
only.  Preq:  BIO  E  302,  320,  E  M  304. 

BIO  E  420  Sports  Engineering  3(3,0)  Study  of  en- 
gineering principles  involved  in  sports:  body  sys- 
tems in  human  motion,  analysis  of  gait,  basic  per- 
formance patterns  in  athletic  movements,  perfor- 
mance improvements,  design  of  sports  equipment. 
Preq:  BIO  E  302  and  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  450,  H450  Special  Topics  in  Bioengineer- 
ing  1-4(1-4,0)  Comprehensive  study  of  a  topic 
of  current  interest  in  the  field  of  biomedical  en- 
gineering under  the  direct  supervision  and  guid- 
ance of  a  faculty  member.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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BIO  E  (C  M  E)  480, 680  Research  Principles  and 
Concepts  1(1,0)  Introduces  seniors  and  graduate 
students  to  principles  and  practices  of  scientific 
research.  Topics  include  developing  scientific  con- 
cepts, developing  projects,  pursuing  research,  col- 
laborating in  multi-disciplinary  teams,  patenting 
and  publishing  technical  and  scientific  informa- 
tion, and  reviewing  professional  and  ethical  stan- 
dards of  performance.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Professors:  R.  E.  Ballard,  N.  D.  Camper,  L.  A.  Dyck, 
S.  A.  Gauthreaux,  Jr.,  T.  M.  Mclnnis,  Jr.,  G.  P.  Noblet, 
E.  B.  Pivomn,  C.  D.  Rice,  J.  E.  Schindler,  T  R.  Scott, 

A.  P.  Wheeler,  Interim  Chair;  J.  B.  Woumw;  Associ- 
ate Professors:  J.  M.  Colacino,  R.  R.  Montanucci,  M. 

B.  Ptacek,  B.  J.  Speziale,  T  R  Spira,  D.  W.  Tonkyn; 
Assistant  Professors:  R.  W.  Blob,  L.  A.  Temesvari;  Lec- 
turer: T  McNutt-Scott 

BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  I  1(1,0)  Intro- 
duces Biological  Sciences  majors  to  recent  ad- 
vances in  molecular  and  cellular  biology.  Areas 
covered  include  genetic  engineering,  genetics,  cell 
biology  and  development.  Coreq:  BIOL  103  or 
110  or  permission  of  course  coordinator. 

BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  II  1(1,0)  Intro- 
duces Biological  Sciences  majors  to  recent  ad- 
vances in  organismal  and  evolutionary  biology. 
Topics  include  ecology,  evolution,  behavior,  and 
organismal  biology.  Preq:  BIOL  103  or  110  or  con- 
sent of  course  coordinator. 

BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News  3(3,0)  For  non- 
science  majors.  Students  examine  current  topics 
of  biology  appearing  in  newspapers  and  other  cur- 
rent media.  Uses  a  problem-based  learning  ap- 
proach, with  students  working  as  teams  and  indi- 
vidually on  areas  of  interest  identified  by  the  class. 
Preq:  ENGL  102,  General  Education  Science  Re- 
quirements. 

BIOSC  205  Plant  Form  and  Function  3(3,0)  In- 
troductory course  for  students  majoring  in  plant 
sciences.  Integrates  lecture  and  laboratory  and  em- 
phasizes fundamental  structures  and  functions  of 
higher  plants.  Preq:  BIOL  103  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

BIOSC  206  Plant  Form  and  Function  Labora- 
tory 1(0,3)  Laboratory  for  BIOSC  205.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  BIOSC  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 
4(3,3)  Basic  introductory  course  in  integrated 
human  anatomy  and  physiology  covering  cells  and 
tissues;  integumentary,  skeletal,  muscular  and  ner- 
vous systems;  sensory  organs.  Physiology  is 
stressed.  Structured  primarily  for  Nursing  and 
other  health-related  curricula.  Preq:  BIOL  103  or 
110;  CH  101  and  102,  or  105  and  106. 

BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 
4(3,3)  Continuation  of  BIOSC  222  covering  en- 
docrine, reproductive,  cardiovascular,  lymphatic, 
respirator/,  urinary,  and  digestive  systems;  fluid 
and  electrolyte  balance.  Physiology  is  stressed. 
Preq:  BIOSC  222  or  permission  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  302,  H302  Invertebrate  Biology  3(3.0) 
In-depth  survey  and  comparison  of  free-living  in- 
vertebrate animals  emphasizing  functional  anat- 
omy, development,  and  evolutionary  relationships. 
Preq:  Introductory  two-semester  biology  sequence 
with  laboratory.  Coreq:  BIOSC  306. 


.lUPxTsof  Instruction 


BIOSC  303,  H303  Vertebrate  Biology  3(3,0) 
Comprehensive  survey  of  vertebrate  animals  in- 
cluding their  taxonomy,  morphology,  evolution, 
and  selected  aspects  of  the  natural  history  and  be- 
havior. Preq:  Introductory  two-semester  biology 
sequence  with  laboratory. 

BIOSC  304,  H304  Biology  of  Plants  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  major  groups  of  plants,  their  biology, 
diversity,  and  evolution.  Preq.  BIOL  104  or  111 
or  BIOSC  205. 

BIOSC  305,  H305  Biology  of  Algae  and  Fungi 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  biology  of  the  major 
groups  of  algae  and  fiingi.  Emphasizes  how  select 
representatives  of  the  algae  and  fungi  are  adapted 
to  their  environment  through  structural,  physi- 
ological, and  life-cycle  modifications.  Preq:  BIOL 
104or  111  or  BIOSC  205. 

BIOSC  306  Invertebrate  Biology  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Survey  and  comparison  of  the  biology  of 
living  invertebrates,  examples  of  which  are  drawn 
primarily  from  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Preq:  Intrtxiuctory  two-semester  biology  se- 
quence with  laboratory.  Coreq:  BIOSC  302. 

BIOSC  307  Vertebrate  Biology  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Comparative  and  phylogenetic  study  of  the  gross  mor- 
phology of  vertebrates.  Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  303. 

BIOSC  308  Biology  of  Plants  Practicum  1(0,3) 
Liiboratory  exercises  that  explore  the  major  groups 
of  plants,  their  biology,  diversity,  and  evolution. 
Preq  or  Coreq;  BIOSC  304. 

BIOSC  309  Algae/Fungi  Practicum  1(0,3)  Prac- 
tice in  the  manipulation  and  examination  of  se- 
lected algae  and  fungi,  with  emphasis  on  culture 
techniques  and  examination  of  the  structure  and 
adaptations  of  the  algae  and  fungi  to  different  en- 
vironments. Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  305. 

BIOSC  (W  F  B)  3 13  Conservation  Biology  3(3,0) 
SeeWFB313. 

BIOSC  320  Field  Botany  4(2,4)  Introductory 
study  of  the  taxonomy,  ecology,  and  evolution  of 
plants  in  their  natural  environment  with  an  em- 
phasis on  identification  and  characteristics  of  rep- 
resentative species  and  plant  communities  in  the 
Carolinas.  Includes  one  or  two  required  Saturday 
field  trips.  Preq:  BIOL  104,  1 1 1,  or  BIOSC  205, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  basic  concepts  and  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  modem  evolutionary  biology.  Topics  in- 
clude a  historical  overview  of  evolutionary  theo- 
ries, elementary  population  genetics,  principles 
of  adaptation,  speciation,  systematics  and  phylo- 
genetic inference,  fossil  record,  biogeography,  mo- 
lecular evolution,  and  human  evolution.  Preq; 
GEN  302  or  equivalent. 

BIOSC  336,  H336  Computers  in  Life  Sciences 
3(1,4)  Use  of  computers,  video,  and  communi- 
cation technologies  in  the  life  sciences  is  explored 
through  demonstration,  discussion,  and  collabo- 
rative projects  that  prepare  students  to  use  mod- 
em technology  in  research,  learning,  communi- 
cating, and  public  presentation  of  biological  prin- 
ciples and  phenomena.  Preq:  BIOL  104  or  1 1 1  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (PL  PH)  340  Plant  Medicine  and  Magic 
3(3,0)  See  PL  PH  340. 


BIOSC  401,  H40 1,601  Plant  Physiology  3(3,0) 
Relations  and  processes  pertaining  to  mainte- 
nance, growth,  and  reproduction  of  plants,  includ- 
ing abstirption  of  matter  and  energy,  water  rela- 
tions of  the  plant,  utilization  of  reser\'e  pnxJucts 
and  liberation  of  energy.  Preq:  BIOL  104  or  111 
or  BIOSC  205  and  CH  102.  Coreq.  BIOSC  402. 

BIOSC  402,  602  Plant  Physiology  Laboratory 
1  (0,3)  Laboratory  exerci.ses  and  experiments  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  relations  and  processes 
which  pertain  to  maintenance,  growth,  and  re- 
production of  plants,  including  absorption  of 
matter  and  energy,  water  relations  of  the  plant, 
utilization  of  reserve  products,  and  liberation  of 
energy.  Coreq:  BIOSC  401. 

BIOSC  403,  H403, 603  Protozoology  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  protozoa  with  emphasis  on  organiza- 
tion and  function.  Representative  types  of  both 
free-living  and  parasitic  forms  are  examined  for 
each  major  taxon.  Preq:  BIOL  104  or  111. 

BIOSC  404,  H404,  604  Protozoology  Laboratory 
2(  1,2)  Lalxiratory  exercises  reinforce  the  material 
presented  in  BIOSC  403  and  introduce  students 
to  techniques  used  in  collection,  preservation,  and 
examination  of  protozoans.  Coreq;  BIOSC  403. 

BIOSC  (GEN)  405.  H405,  605  Molecular  Ge- 
netics of  Eukaryotes  3(3,0)  See  GEN  405. 

BIOSC  406,  H406,  606  Introductory  Plant  Tax- 
onomy 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  principles 
and  concepts  of  plant  systematics  with  emphasis 
on  the  plants  of  South  Carolina.  Preq:  BIOL  104 
or  1 1 1  or  BIOSC  205.  Coreq;  BIOSC  407. 

BIOSC  407,  607  Plant  Taxonomy  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Introduction  to  basic  techniques  of  plant 
taxonomy  with  laboratory  and  field  emphasis  on 
the  flora  of  South  Carolina.  Coreq:  BIOSC  406. 

BIOSC  408,  H408,  608  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Morphology  3(3,0)  Phylogeny  and  diversity  of 
vertebrates  and  study  of  their  comparative  mor- 
phology, leading  to  an  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionships and  functioning  of  living  organisms. 
Preq:  BIOL  104  or  II 1 .  Coreq:  BIOSC  409. 

BIOSC  409.  H409,  609  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Morphology  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Comparative 
anatomy  of  representative  vertebrates;  methods 
used  in  preparing  specimens  for  study  and  display. 
Coreq:  BIOSC  408. 

BIOSC  410,  610  Limnology  3(3,0)  Detailed  in- 
troduction to  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal interrelationships  that  characterize  inland  wa- 
ter environments.  A  fundamental  approach  to  the 
interactions  of  components  of  the  environment 
is  developed  at  a  theoretical  level.  Preq;  Junior 
standing  in  a  life  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  41 1,  H41 1,  61 1  Limnological  Analyses 
2(  1 .2)  Examines  a  broad  range  of  topics  covered 
with  both  standing  and  running  fresh  waters. 
About  one-third  of  the  laboratory  exercises  ad- 
dress the  major  physical  components  of  lakes  and 
streams.  The  remainder  provide  rationale  and 
methods  for  quantitative  analyses  of  biota,  as  well 
as  some  integrated  analyses  of  whole  ecosystems. 
Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  410  or  443. 

BIOSC  (E  N  R)  413  Restoration  Ecolog>'  3(3,0) 
See  EN  R  413. 


BIOSC  (AVS.  MICRO)  414.  H414.  614  Basic 

Immunology  3(2,3)  See  MICRO  414 
BIOSC  (GEN)  416,  616  Recombinant  DNA 

3(3,0)  See  GEN  416. 

BIOSC  417,  617  Marine  Biology  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  the  organisms  that  live  in  the  sea  and  their 
adaptatitins  to  the  marine  environment.  Charac- 
teristics of  marine  habitats,  organisms,  and  the 
ecosystems  are  emphasized  Preq:  BIOL  104,  111, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (GEN,  MICRO)  418,  618  Biotechnol- 
ogy I:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  See 
GEN  418. 

BIOSC  420,  H420,  620  Neurobiology  3(3,0) 
Broad  background  in  neurobiology.  Topics  include 
neun)anatomical  structure-function;  conduction  in 
the  neuron;  neurite  growth  and  development;  neu- 
romuscular junction;  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
pharmacology  of  specific  neurotransmitters  and 
receptors;  visual  process;  axoplasmic  transport; 
hypothalamic-pituitary  regulation;  theories  of  be- 
havior; theories  of  learning  and  memory.  Preq: 
BIOCH  2 10  or  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  425,  625  Introductory  Mycology  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  biology  of  all  the  groups  of 
fungi  and  some  related  organisms,  with  consider- 
ations of  the  taxonomy,  morphology,  develop- 
ment, physiology,  and  ecology  of  representative 
forms.  Preq:  BIOL  104  or  11 1  or  BIOSC  205. 

BIOSC  426, 626  Mycology  Practicum  2  ( 1 ,2 )  Ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  mycological  tech- 
niques, including  isolation,  culture,  identification, 
and  microscopic  study  of  fungi.  Examples  from 
all  major  groups  of  fungi  are  included.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  BIOSC  425. 

BIOSC  432,  H432, 632  Animal  Histology  3(3.0) 
Structural  and  functional  study  of  the  basic  tis- 
sues of  animals  and  tissue  makeup  of  organs.  Em- 
phasis is  on  light  microscopy  level  with  selected 
tissue  studied  at  the  electron  microscope  level. 
Preq:  BIOSC  303  or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq: 
BIOSC  433. 

BIOSC  433.  H433, 633  Animal  Histology  Labo- 
ratory 2(1,2)  Microscopic  examination  of  basic 
animal  tissue  types  and  the  tissue  makeup  of  or- 
gans which  comprise  systenis.  Coreq:  BIOSC  432. 

BIOSC  435,  H435,  635  Principles  of  Evolution 
4(4,0)  Intnxluction  to  the  fundamental  principles 
and  major  concepts  o(  the  evolutionary  process 
in  animals,  including  a  consideration  of  evolu- 
tionary theories,  adaptive  processes  in  popula- 
tions, and  major  evolutionary  patterns  and  to  the 
principles  of  classification  and  systematics.  Preq: 
GEN  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  440,  H440,  640  Developmental  Animal 
Biology  3(3,0)  Events  and  mechanisms  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  multicellular  animals. 
Gametogenesis,  fertilization,  embry^mic  develop- 
ment, cellular  differentiation,  morphogenesis,  lar- 
val forms  and  metamorphosis,  asexual  reproduc- 
tion, regeneration,  malignancy,  and  aging  are  ana- 
lyzed in  terms  of  fundamental  concepts  and  con- 
trol prixresses.  Preq:  BIOCH  210  or  301  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Coreq:  BIOSC  450. 
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Courses  of  Instmction 


BIOSC  441,  H441,  641  Ecology  3(3,0)  Study  of 
basic  ecological  principles  underlying  the  relation- 
ships between  organisms  and  their  biotic  and  abi- 
otic environments.  Includes  physiological,  popu- 
lation, and  community  ecology,  with  applications 
of  each  to  human  ecological  concerns.  Preq:  BIOL 
104,  1 1 1  or  BIOSC  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  442,  H442,  642  Biogeography  3(3,0) 
Study  of  patterns  of  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals  in  space  and  time.  Preq:  BIOSC  302  or 
303  and  304  or  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  443,  643  Aquatic  Ecology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  basic  ecological  principles  and  concepts  as  they 
apply  to  aquatic  environments:  rivers  and  streams, 
lakes  and  ponds,  reservoirs,  swamps,  marshes,  es- 
tuaries, and  marine  systems.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing in  a  life  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  445,  H445,  645  Ecology  Laboratory 
2(1,2)  Modem  and  classical  approaches  to  the 
study  of  ecological  problems  discussed  in  BIOSC 
441.  Students  are  introduced  to  field,  laboratory 
and  computer-based  analyses  of  plant  and  animal 
populations  and  communities.  Preq  or  Coreq: 
BIOSC  441. 

BIOSC  446,  H446,  646  Plant  Ecology  3(3,0) 
Ecology  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  biotic  and 
abiotic  environments.  Individual  organisms,  pop- 
ulations, and  communities  are  considered  with 
an  emphasis  on  seed  plants  in  terrestrial  environ- 
ments. Preq:  BIOL  104,  HI  or  BIOSC  205  or 
consent  of  instructor 

BIOSC  447,  H447,  647  Plant  Ecology  Labora- 
tory 2(1,2)  Experimental  and  observational  ap- 
proach to  addressing  principles  discussed  in 
BIOSC  446.  Students  are  introduced  to  field  and 
laboratory  methods  involving  individual  organ- 
isms, populations,  and  communities.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  BIOSC  446  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  450,  H450,  650  Developmental  Biology 
Laboratory  2(  1,2)  Examines  a  broad  range  of  top- 
ics concerned  with  the  development  of  multi-cel- 
lular animals  such  as  gametogenesis,  fertilization, 
embryonic  development,  cell  differentiation,  mor- 
phogenesis, larval  metamorphosis,  and  regenera- 
tion. Laboratory  exercises  provide  the  rationale 
and  methods  for  the  descriptive  and  experimen- 
tal analysis  of  development  in  representative  in- 
vertebrates and  vertebrates.  Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC 
440  or  equivalent. 

BIOSC  452,  652  Plant  Anatomy  and  Morphol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  anatomy,  reproduction, 
and  phylogenetic  relationships  of  vascular  plants. 
Preq:  BIOL  104,  111  or  BIOSC  205,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOSC  453,  653  Plant  Anatomy  and  Morphol- 
ogy Laboratory  2(1,2)  Laboratory  focusing  on 
the  anatomy,  reproduction,  and  phylogenetic  re- 
lationships of  vascular  plants.  Coreq:  BIOSC  452. 

BIOSC  456,  H456,  656  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Parasitology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  parasitism  in 
the  animal  kingdom;  emphasizes  basic  and  applied 
principles  related  to  economically  and  medically 
important  diseases.  Classical  and  experimental 
approaches  to  the  study  of  parasitism  are  examined 
in  reference  to  protozoa,  helminths,  and  arthropods. 
Preq:  BIOL  104  or  1 1 1.  Coreq:  BIOSC  457. 


BIOSC  457,  H457,  657  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Parasitology  Laboratory  2(1,2)  Laboratory  to  re- 
inforce material  presented  in  BIOSC  456.  Intro- 
duces students  to  both  live  and  preserved  human/ 
animal  parasites.  Also  introduces  techniques  used 
in  collection,  preservation,  and  examination  of 
animal  parasites.  Coreq:  BIOSC  456. 

BIOSC  458,  H458,  658  Cell  Physiology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  principles  of 
cell  function  emphasizing  bioenergetics  and  mem- 
brane phenomena.  Preq:  BIOCH  210  or  301  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  459,  H459,  659  Systems  Physiology 
3(3,0)  Physiological  systems  of  vertebrates  and 
their  homeostatic  controls.  Function  of  the  ma- 
jor physiological  systems  is  described  in  terms  of 
anatomical  structure  and  chemical  and  physical 
principles.  Preq:  One  year  each  of  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  460,  660  Systems  Physiology  Laboratory 
2(1,2)  Modem  and  classical  experimental  meth- 
ods are  used  to  demonstrate  fundamental  physi- 
ological principles  discussed  in  BIOSC  459.  Stu- 
dents are  introduced  to  computer-aided  data  ac- 
quisition and  computer  simulations  of  physiologi- 
cal function.  Preq  or  Coreq;  BIOSC  459. 

BIOSC  461,  H461,  661  Cell  Biology  3(3,0)  In- 
depth  analysis  of  how  and  where  intracellular  and 
extracellular  molecules  control  general  and  spe- 
cific cellular  functions  such  as  gene  expression, 
secretion,  motility,  signaling,  cell-cycle  control 
and  differentiation.  Taught  and  graded  at  a  level 
where  students  are  expected  to  infer  from  and  in- 
tegrate cellular  events.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

BIOSC  462, 662  Cell  Biology  Laboratory  2(1,2) 
Accompanies  BIOSC  461;  focuses  on  molecular 
and  microscopic  analysis  of  eukaryotic  cells. 
Coreq:  BIOSC  461. 

BIOSC  464, 664  Mammalogy  3(2,3)  Origin,  evo- 
lution, distribution,  structure,  and  function  of 
mammals,  with  laboratory  emphasis  on  the  mam- 
mals of  South  Carolina.  Field  collection  required. 
Preq:  BIOSC  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (GEN,  HORT)  465,  665  Plant  Molecu- 
lar Biology  3(3,0)  See  HORT  465. 

BIOSC  468,  668  Herpetology  3(2,3)  Systemat- 
ics,  life  history,  distribution,  ecology,  and  current 
literature  of  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Laboratory 
study  of  morphology  and  identification  of  world 
families,  and  U.S.  genera,  as  well  as  all  southeast- 
em  species.  Field  trips  are  required.  Preq:  BIOSC 
303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  470,  H470, 670  Animal  Behavior  3(3,0) 
Historical  and  modern  developments  in  animal 
behavior  emphasizing  the  evolutionary  and  eco- 
logical determinants  of  behavior.  A  synthesis  of 
ethology  and  comparative  psychology.  Preq: 
BIOSC  302  or  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  471,  671  Animal  Behavior  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Laboratory  exercises  that  explore  the  be- 
havior of  animals.  Emphasis  is  on  behavioral  ob- 
servation and  analysis  and  presentation  of  find- 
ings in  a  report  format.  Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  470 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


BIOSC  472,  672  Ornithology  4(3,3)  Biology  of 
birds:  their  origin  and  diversification,  adaptations, 
phylogeny,  classification,  structure  and  function, 
behavior,  ecology,  and  biogeography.  Field  identi- 
fication is  emphasized,  and  field  trips  are  required. 
Preq:  BIOSC  303  or  consent  of  instructcjr. 

BIOSC  475,  H475,  675  Comparative  Physiol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Physiological  systems  of  invertebrates 
and  vertebrates  with  emphasis  on  environmental 
adaptation.  Physiological  principles  as  they  relate 
to  metabolism,  thermoregulation,  osmoregula- 
tion, respiration,  and  neural  and  integrative  physi- 
ology. Preq:  One  year  each  of  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  476,  H476,  676  Comparative  Physiol- 
ogy Laboratory  2(1,2)  Modern  classical  experi- 
mental methods  are  used  to  demonstrate  funda- 
mental physiological  principles  discussed  in 
BIOSC  475.  Students  are  introduced  to  computer- 
aided  data  acquisition  and  manipulation  as  well 
as  computer  simulations  of  physiological  function. 
Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  475. 

BIOSC  477,  677  Ichthyology  3(2,3)  Systemat- 
ics,  life  history,  distribution,  ecology,  and  current 
literature  offish.  Laboratory  study  of  morphology 
and  identification  of  U.S.  genera,  as  well  as  all 
southeastern  species.  Field  trips  are  required.  Preq: 
BIOSC  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (AVS)  480,  680  Vertebrate  Endocrinol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  principles 
of  neuro-endocrine  integration  and  homeostatic 
maintenance  in  vertebrates.  Comparative  mor- 
phology and  physiology  of  various  endocrine  tis- 
sues and  hormone  chemistry  and  modes  of  action 
are  considered.  Preq:  BIOSC  303,  organic  chem- 
istry, or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  486  Natural  History  3(3,0)  Interdiscipli- 
nary examination,  through  readings  and  critical 
discussion,  of  concepts  of  nature  and  biodiversity 
in  relation  to  human  endeavors.  Course  seeks  to 
achieve  a  balanced  perspective  from  which  to  seek 
compromises  between  conflicting  views  of  nature. 
Preq:  BIOSC  441,  443,  or  446,  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  490  Selected  Topics  in  Biological  Sciences 
1-4(1-4,0-9)  Comprehensive  study  of  selected 
topics  not  covered  in  other  course  offerings.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits,  but 
only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  491,  H491  Special  Problems  in  Biological 
Sciences  2-4(0,6-12)  Research  problems  in  se- 
lected areas  of  biological  sciences  to  provide  an  in- 
troduction to  research  planning  and  techniques. 
May  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits.  Preq: 
Junior  or  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar  2(2,0)  Analysis  and 
discussion  of  papers  from  the  primary  literature 
of  the  biological  sciences.  Students  search  the 
primary  literature,  present  and  analyze  selected 
readings.  Preq:  Senior  standing  and  either  ENGL 
3 14  or  COMM  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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C  .'<lurM.•^  ot  Instruction 


BIOLOGY 

Professon:  J.  L.  Dickey,  D.  R.  Helms,  R.  J.  Ki)sinski, 
W.  M.  Surver,  Chair;  Asiociaie  Professors:  R.  A. 
Garcia,  C.  K.  Revis-Wagner,  A.  D.  Stnith,  J.  A. 
Waldvogel;  Assistant  Professor:  M.  V.  Ruppert;  Lec- 
turers: J.  R.  Cummings,  V.  C.  Minor 

JBIOL  101  Concepts  in  Biology  1  4(3,3)  First  in  a 
two-semester  general  education  sequence  cover- 
ing fundamental  bit)logical  concepts.  Emphasizes 
the  process  of  scientific  inquiry  applied  ti)  evolu- 

j    tion,  cell  structure  and  function,  genetics,  and  me- 

I  tabolism.  Develops  biological  literacy  by  apply- 
ing concepts  to  important  issues  in  everyday  life. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  received  credit 
for  BIOL  1 10/1 1 1  or  BIOL  103/104. 

BIOL  102  Concepts  in  Biology  II  4(3,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  BIOL  101,  emphasizing  the  process 
of  scientific  inquiry  applied  to  biodiversity,  ani- 
mal and  plant  structure  and  function,  ecology,  and 
human  impact  on  the  environment.  Develops 
practical  biological  literacy  by  applying  concepts 
to  important  issues  in  everyday  life.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  received  credit  for  BIOL  1 10/ 
1 1 1  or  BIOL  103/104.  Preq:  BIOL  101. 

BIOL  103,  H103  General  Biology  I  4(3,3)  First 
in  a  two-semester  sequence  on  the  fundamentals 
of  biology.  Lecture  and  laboratory  emphasize  the 
structural,  molecular,  and  energetic  basis  of  cel- 
lular activities,  fundamentals  of  genetic  variabil- 
ity, reproductive  strategies  of  organisms,  and  sci- 
entific processes.  Diversity  of  animals  and  prin- 
ciples of  evolution  are  intrtxiuced.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  follow- 
ing combinations:  BIOL  110/111  or  103/104,  de- 
pendent on  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

BIOL  104,  H104  General  Biology  II  4(3,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  BIOL  103,  emphasizing  animals  and 
plants  as  functional  units,  evolution  and  diver- 
sity of  plants,  and  principles  of  evolution  and  ecol- 
ogy. Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only 
one  of  the  following  combinations:  BIOL  110/111 
or  103/104,  dependent  on  the  requirements  for 
the  major.  Preq;  BIOL  103. 

BIOL  109  Introduction  to  Life  Science  4(3,3) 
Survey  of  topics  in  Kitany,  :txilogy,  microbiology, 
and  ecology  emphasizing  comprehension  and  prac- 
tical application  of  life-science  concepts  to  experi- 
ments and  activities  for  the  elementary  school  class- 
room. Enrollment  priority  will  be  given  to  Early 
Childh(,xid  and  Elementary  Education  majors. 

BIOL  110,  HI  10  Principles  of  Biology  I  5(4,3) 
Introductory  course  designed  for  students  major- 
ing in  biological  disciplines.  Integrates  lecture  and 
laKiratory  and  emphasizes  a  modem,  quantitative, 
and  experimental  approach  to  explanations  of 
structure,  composition,  dynamics,  interactions,  and 
evolution  of  cells  and  organisms.  High  school 
chemistry  is  recommended.  Credit  toward  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  combi- 
nations: BIOL  1 10/1 1 1  or  103/104,  dependent  on 
the  requirements  for  the  major.  Coreq;  CH  101. 

BIOL  1 1 1,  HI  1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II  5(4,3) 
Continuation  of  BIOL  1 10;  emphasizes  the  study 
of  plants  and  animals  as  functional  organisms  and 
the  principles  of  ecology.  Credit  toward  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  combi- 
nations: BIOL  1 10/1 1 1  or  103/104,  dependent  on 
the  requirements  for  the  major.  Preq:  BIOL  1 10. 


BIOSYSTEMS  ENGINEERING 

Pro/e,ss(n-s;  W.  H.  Allen,  Chan;  D.  E.  Brunc,  J.  A. 
Collier,  R.  B.  lOodd,  Y.  J.  Han,  D.  E.  Linvill;  Assis- 
tant Professcrrs:  T.  O.  Owino,  M.  A.  Schlautman; 
Imirucuyr:  T.  R.  Garrett 

B  E  214  Fabrication  and  Manufacturing  Meth- 
ods 2(1,3)  Introduction  to  machine  and  struc- 
ture fabrication  for  biosystems.  Topics  include 
metallurgy,  arc  and  gas  welding,  fasteners,  plas- 
tics, and  protective  coatings.  Preq:  EM  201. 
Coreq:EG209. 

B  E  22 1  Surveying  for  Soil  and  Water  Resources 
2(1,3)  Fundamentals  of  land  measurement  and 
traverse  computations.  Surveying  practice  in 
traverse  and  topographic  surveys  preliminary  to 
design  of  techniques  and  construction  of  structures 
for  resource  management.  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

B  E  322  Small  Watershed  Hydrology  and  Sedi- 
mentology  3(3,0)  [W.l]  Fundamental  relation- 
ships governing  rainfall  disposition  are  used  as 
bases  for  defining  the  hydrology  of  watersheds. 
Application  of  modeling  techniques  appropriate 
for  runoff  and  sediment  control  is  emphasized. 
Preq:  PHYS  122.  Coreq:  CSENV  202. 

B  E  333  Environmental  Modification  2(2,0)  Prin- 
ciples of  environmental  modification  and  control 
including  energy  exchange,  psychrometrics,  heat 
and  moisture  balance,  biological  interactions, 
control  systems,  and  basic  elements  of  heating, 
ventilation,  and  air  conditioning.  Preq:  PHYS 
221;  M  E  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  350,  H350  Microcomputer  Controls  in  Bio- 
systems 2(1,3)  MicrtKomputer  interfacing  and 
digital  control  are  studied  for  application  to  agri- 
culture, aquaculture,  biotechnology,  and  other 
biosystems.  Topics  include  digital  electronic  circuits 
and  components,  microcomputer  architecture  and 
interfacing.  Preq:  E  C  E  307,  MTHSC  208. 

B  E  357  Machine  Unit  Operations  2(2,0)  Unit 
operations  of  machines  useful  to  biosystems  engi- 
neers are  studied  from  a  functional  and  applica- 
tions approach.  Machine  cost  analysis  is  included. 
Preq:  B  E  214,  E  M  201,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  362,  H362  Energy  Conversion  for  Biosys- 
tems 3(2,3)  Topics  include  energy  requirements 
of  biosystems,  direct  energy  conversion  methods, 
characteristics  of  energy  sources,  and  economics. 
Energy  conversion  methods  used  in  biosystems 
and  their  limitations  are  presented.  Preq:  M  E  310. 

B  E  364  Non-Point  Source  Pollution  Management 
and  Control  3(2,3)  Fundamentals  of  environmen- 
tal engineering;  includes  quantification  of  environ- 
mental impact  and  ecosystem  management  related 
to  non-point  source  environmental  contaminants 
and  nutrients  and  planning  and  design  of  waste 
management  systems.  Preq:  One  year  of  chemis- 
try, junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  370  Practicum  1-3  Preplanned  internship  with 
an  approved  employer  involved  with  biosystems 
engineering  endeavors.  A  minimum  130  hours  of 
supervised  responsibility  is  required  per  credit 
hour.  Evaluation  is  based  on  activity  journal,  writ- 
ten/oral report,  and  an  evaluation  from  the  su- 
pervisor. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  and  departmental  permission. 
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B  E  (CSENV)  408,  608  Land  Treatment  of 
Wastewater  and  Sludges  3(  3,0)  Sec  CJSEN  V  408. 

B  E  416,  H416,  616  Biosystems  Engineering 
Capstone  Design  M2,3)  Fundamentals  of  me- 
chanical design  with  applications  to  biosystems, 
biomaterials,  and  bioproducts.  Approved  design 
project  is  required.  Preq:  All  required  300-level 
engineering  courses  except  1  E  384  and  B  E  364- 

B  E  42 1  Engineering  Systems  for  Soil  Water  Man- 
agement 2(  1,3)  Fundamentals  of  design  related  to 
drainage  of  lands,  irrigation,  and  mtxlification  of 
the  microenvironment  for  optimum  productivity 
are  presented.  Preq:  MTHSC ;  208.  Coreq:  C  E  341 . 

B  E  (CH  E)  428,  628  Biochemical  Engineering 
3(3,0)  Use  of  microorganisms  and  enzymes  for  the 
production  of  chemical  feedstcxks,  single-cell  pro- 
tein, antibiotics,  and  other  fermentation  prtxlucts. 
Topics  include  kinetics  and  energetics  of  micro- 
bial metaK)lism,  design  and  analysis  of  reactors  for 
microbial  growth  and  enzyme-catalyzed  reactions, 
and  considerations  of  scale-up,  mass  transfer,  and 
sterilization  during  reactor  design.  Preq:  B  E  430, 
BIOCH  301,  MICRO  305  (for  BiosTstems  Engi- 
neering majors); Coreq ;  CH  E  3 1 2, 450  (for  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  majors). 

B  E  430,  630  Problem  Solving  Methods  and  Mod- 
els in  Biosystems  Engineering  3(3,0)  Fundamen- 
tals of  mathematical  and  computer  modeling  of 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  phenomena  ap- 
plied to  biosystems  engineering.  Topics  include 
the  modeling  process,  problem  solving  methods, 
numerical  techniques,  estimating  model  coeffi- 
cients, validation,  and  classic  models  used  in 
biosystems,  biomedical,  environmental  and  agri- 
cultural engineering.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  or  2 10  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  M  E  310  or  instruc- 
tion in  thermodynamics. 

B  E  43 1 ,  63 1  Structural  Design  for  Biosystems 
2(2,0)  Analysis  and  design  of  structures  and  stati- 
cally determinant  components  with  emphasis  on 
wood.  Preq:  E  M  304  or  C  E  200. 

B  E  435,  635  Applications  in  Biotechnology  En- 
gineering 3(2,3)  Biix-'ngineering  principles  applied 
to  the  expanding  fields  of  agricultural  biotechnol- 
ogy, ecotechnology,  and  biomedical  technology. 
Specific  applications  include  waste  treatment  and 
ecological  engineering,  bioreactor  propagation  of 
plant  and  animal  cells  and  tissues,  applied  genomics 
and  synthetic  seed  prixluction,  biosensors  and  bio- 
monitoring,  biological  implants  and  materials 
biocompatibility.  Preq:  B  E  (CH  E)  428. 

B  E  442,  642  Properties  and  Processing  of  Bio- 
logical Products  2(1,3)  Study  of  engineering 
properties  of  biological  materials  and  their  unique- 
ness as  design  restraints  on  systems  for  handling, 
processing  and  preserving  biological  products. 
Preq:  B  E  333.  C  E  341,  E  M  304,  M  E  310. 

B  E  450,  H450,  650  Instrumentation  for  Biosys- 
tems Engineers  3(2,3)  [C.l]  0\erview  of  mod- 
em instrumentation  techniques  for  biosystems. 
Laboratory  use  of  equipment  is  emphasized.  Topics 
include  performance  characteristics  of  instruments, 
analog-signal  conditioning,  transducer  theory  and 
applications,  and  digital  systems  for  data  acquisi- 
tion and  control.  Preq:  B  E  350,  familiarity  with 
computer  programming,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


B  E  (EE&S,  FOR)  451,  H451,  651  Newman 
Seminar  and  Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Resources 
Engineering  1(0,2)  Topics  dealing  with  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  land,  air,  water,  and  related 
resources  are  covered  by  seminar  with  instructor 
and  invited  lecturers.  Current  environmental  and/ 
or  resource  conservation  issues  are  addressed.  Preq. 
Senior  standing,  consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  47 1  Engineering  Research  and  Management 
2(1,3)  [W.l]  Research  project  is  conducted  on  a 
biosystems  engineering  problem.  Engineering  eco- 
nomics, engineering  creativity,  and  project  man- 
agement are  incorporated  in  addition  to  commu- 
nication skills.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  an  engi- 
neering curriculum. 

B  E  473  Special  Topics  in  Biosystems  Engineer- 
ing 1-3(1-3,0)  Comprehensive  study  of  special 
topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis  is 
on  independent  pursuit  of  detailed  investigations. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits, 
but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Se- 
nior standing  and  consent  of  department. 

B  E  (EE&S,  I E)  484, 684  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Management  3(3,0)  See  EE&S  484. 

BUSINESS 

BUS  101  Business  Foundations  1(1,0)  Overview 
of  the  business  environment.  Topics  include  the 
economic  and  legal  foundations  of  business  and 
an  introduction  to  the  human  resources,  market- 
ing, operations,  and  financial  functions  of  global 
businesses.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

CALHOUN  HONORS  SEMINAR 

The  /oUou'ing  courses  may  be  wken  to  satisfy  Accreditation  Board 
for  Engineering  and  Technology  (ABET)  requirements  for  depth  in 
humanities  and  social  scieru:es  by  pairing  or  sequena'ng  with  humani- 
ties or  social  science  subject  areas  as  designated  in  the  syUabus  for 
each  Calhoun  Honors  Seminar  course  offering. 

CHS  H201  Structures  and  Society  3(3,0)  In- 
terdisciplinary honors  seminar  that  examines  se- 
lected structures  regarded  as  monuments  to  artis- 
tic creativity  and  technological  genius  and  the 
ways  that  structures  affect  and  are  affected  by  the 
societies  that  produce  them.  Preq:  Membership 
in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

CHS  H202  Science,  Culture,  and  Human  Val- 
ues 3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  honors  seminar  that 
unifies  natural  scientific,  social  scientific,  and  hu- 
manistic disciplines  into  a  holistic  view  of  the 
modem  world  and  its  future.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College  Program. 

CHS  H203  Society,  Art,  and  Humanities  3(3,0) 
Combines  readings  and  methodologies  from  the 
social  sciences,  arts,  and  humanities  to  study  the 
interrelationships  among  the  disciplines  and  their 
societal  effects.  Subjects  vary.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College  Program. 

CHS  H204  Honors  Study/Travel  1(0,3)  Study/ 
travel  experience  related  to  a  three  credit  Calhoun 
Honors  Seminar.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors 
College  Program. 


CHS  H205  Methods  of  Interpretation  1(1,0) 

Seminar  to  teach  students  how  to  interpret  docu- 
ments, works  of  art,  structures,  and  scholarly  ma- 
terials related  to  a  three  credit  Calhoun  Honors 
Seminar.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

CERAMIC  AND  MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 

Professors:  J.  R.  Aspland,  S.  B.  Bhaduri,  D.  A. 
Brosnan,  M.  J.  Drews,  M.  S.  Ellison,  B.  C.  Goswami, 
R.  V.  Gregory,  Director;  C.  W.  Jarvis,  H.  J.  Rack,  D. 
V.  Rippy,  C.  D.  Rogers,  E.  A.  Vaughn;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors: J.  M.  Ballato,  D.  L.  Carroll,  S.  H.  Foulger, 
B.  1.  Lee,  H.  D.  Leigh  111,  G.  C.  Lickfield,  E.  C. 
Skaar,  T  D.  Taylor;  Assistant  Professors:  P.  Brown, 
I.  A.  Luzinov 

C  M  E  210  Introduction  to  Materials  Science 

3(3,0)  Beginning  course  in  materials  science  de- 
signed primarily  for  engineering  students.  Study 
of  the  relation  between  the  electrical,  mechani- 
cal, and  thermal  properties  of  products  and  the 
structure  and  composition  of  these  products.  All 
levels  of  structure  are  considered  from  gross  struc- 
tures easily  visible  to  the  eye  through  electronic 
stnjcture  of  atoms.  Preq:  CH  102,  MTHSC  108. 

C  M  E  221  Materials  Processing  1  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction into  the  principles  underlying  the  pro- 
cessing/manufacturing of  ceramic,  polymeric,  and 
metallic  materials.  Coreq:  C  M  E  225. 

C  M  E  222  Materials  Processing  II  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  C  M  E  221  describing  the  principles 
underlying  the  processing/manufacturing  of  ce- 
ramic, polymeric,  and  metallic  materials.  Preq: 
CM  E  221;  Coreq:  CM  E  242. 

C  M  E  225  Structure  of  Materials  3(3,0)  Intro- 
ductory course  in  fundamentals  of  atomic  bonding 
as  it  relates  to  crystal  structure  and  the  resulting 
properties  of  metals,  ceramics,  and  polymers.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  influence  of  crystallogra- 
phy and  microstructure  on  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal performance  of  materials.  Preq:  CH  102,  PHYS 
122,  MTHSC  108. 

C  M  E  226  Thermodynamics  of  Materials  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  physical  laws  that  govern  the  equi- 
librium products  of  chemical  and  thermal  reactions. 
Covers  the  three  laws  of  thermodynamics,  phase 
equilibria,  energy  requirements  for  reactions,  ma- 
terial corrosion,  and  environmental  stability.  Preq: 
CH  102,  MTHSC  108;  Coreq:  PHYS  221. 

C  M  E  227  Transport  Phenomena  3(3,0)  Kinetic 
aspects  of  mass,  heat,  and  fluid  transport  as  they 
relate  to  the  processing  and  performance  of  mate- 
rials. Preq:  C  M  E  226;  Coreq:  MTHSC  208. 

C  M  E  228  Phase  Diagrams  for  Materials  Pro- 
cessing and  Applications  3(3,0)  Teaches  students 
to  use  single  component,  binary,  and  ternary  phase 
diagrams  to  analyze  material  processing  routes  and 
utilization.  Reaction  pathways  by  which  material 
microstructure  evolves  and  the  relationship  of 
reaction  pathway  to  equilibrium  phase  diagrams 
are  considered,  as  are  material  interactions/deg- 
radation during  use.  Preq:  C  M  E  226. 
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C  M  E  241  Metrics  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Provides 
basic  knowledge  of  statistical  techniques  and  test- 
ing prcKedures  used  to  evaluate  materials.  Sampling 
procedures,  calculation  of  averages,  confidence 
intervals,  WeibuU  statistics,  precision  and  accuracy 
to  enable  quality  decision  making  are  included. 
Coreq:  CM  E221. 

C  M  E  242  Fabrication  and  Microscopy  Labora' 
tory  2(0,6)  [O.l]  Laboratory  demonstrating  how 
useful  engineering  products  and  components  may 
be  fabricated.  Statistical  experimental  design  and 
ANOVA  are  introduced  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
processing  inputs  on  material  properties.  Sampling 
and  sample  preparation  methods  and  optical  mi- 
croscopy analysis  are  presented.  Preq:  C  M  E  225, 
241;Coreq:CME222. 

C  M  E  H300  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Acquaints 
students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental  Honors  Pro- 
gram with  current  research  issues  in  the  profession. 
This  assists  students  in  preparing  a  research  pro- 
posal for  the  Senior  Thesis.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  admission  to  depart- 
mental honors  program. 

C  M  E  303  Noncrystalline  Materials  3(3,0)  Basic 
course  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  noncrystalline 
state.  Topics  include  cooling  kinetics  and  effects 
on  formation,  as  well  as  physical  properties  of  non- 
crystalline substances,  in  metallic,  polymeric,  and 
ceramic  systems.  Preq:  C  M  E  228,  320. 

C  M  E  320  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials 
3(3,0)  Covers  the  microstructural  basis  of  defor- 
mation and  fracture  in  ceramic,  metallic,  and  poly- 
meric systems.  Preq:  MTHSC  208,  C  M  E  225. 

C  M  E  321  Characterization  of  Materials  3(3,0) 
Provides  students  with  an  overview  of  the  com- 
monly used  materials  characterization  techniques, 
including  x-ray  diffraction,  thermal  analysis,  mi- 
croscopy, and  surface  analysis.  Preq:  C  M  E  225; 
Coreq:  CM  E341. 

C  M  E  322  Thermal  Processing  of  Materials 
3(3,0)  Description  and  analysis  of  thermal  pro- 
cessing steps.  Treatment  using  the  fundamental 
science  of  processes  and  the  engineering  of  com- 
mercial scale  equipment.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  sintering,  nucleation  and  growth,  stress 
relief  Thermal  analysis  and  phase  transformation 
processes  are  also  discussed.  Preq:  C  M  E  227,  228; 
Coreq:  CM  E  341. 

C  M  E  323  Combustion  Systems  and  Environ- 
mental Emissions  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  applica- 
tion of  burners,  burner  controls,  firing  atmo- 
spheres, hydrocarbon  fuels,  and  other  energy  re- 
sources to  industrial  kilns,  furnaces,  and  firing 
operations.  Topics  include  energy  resources,  fuel 
chemistry,  combustion  analysis,  ratio  control  sys- 
tems, flow  and  pressure  measurement  and  con- 
trol, kiln  atmosphere  controls,  industrial  burners, 
and  flames.  Preq:  C  M  E  226,  322. 

C  M  E  330  Powder  Processing  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  cause-and-effect  relationship  in  particulate 
suspensions  controlling  theological  behavior,  po- 
rosity, packing  densities,  shrinkages,  and  other 
properties  in  powder  systems.  Topics  include  par- 
ticle size  analysis  techniques  and  measurements, 
particle  packing,  rheological  properties  and  mea- 
surements, surface  area  analysis,  and  interfacial 
chemicals  including  both  flocculants  and  defloc- 
culants.  Preq:  C  M  E  227;  Coreq:  C  M  E  342. 
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C  M  E  341  Analytical  Methods  and  Phase  Devel- 
opment 2(0,6)  (O.l]  Students  learn  how  to  use 
analytical  ttxiLs  such  as  XRD,  thennal  analysis,  SEM 
and  EDAX  to  characterize  materials,  evaluate  pro- 
cessing effects,  and  determine  failure  mcxles.  Pro- 
vides understanding  of  how  thermixlynamics  and 
kinetics  affect  the  development  of  phases  in  mate- 
rials. Preq:  C  M  E  242;  CW-t/.  c:  M  E  321. 

C  M  E  342  Structure/Property  Uboratory  2(0,6) 
[W.l]  Provides  a  basic  understanding  of  how  mi- 
crostructure  interrelationships  and  processes  affect 
the  physical  properties  of  materials  and  how  envi- 
ronmental effects  modify  structure  and  mechani- 
cal behavior  of  materials.  Preq:  C  M  E  341,  320. 

C  M  E  361  Processing  of  Metals  and  Their  Com- 
posites 3(3,0)  Examines  the  control  of  micro- 
structure-property  relationships  in  metallic  ma- 
terials and  their  composites  through  development 
and  selection  of  innovative  manufacturing  meth- 
ods. Preq;  C  M  E  222,  227,  320. 

C  M  E  H395  Honors  Research  I  3(0,9)  Indi- 
vidual research  under  the  direction  of  a  Ceramic 
and  Materials  Engineering  faculty  member.  Preq: 
CM  E  222,  227,  228. 

C  M  E  402,  602  Solid  State  Materials  3(3,0)  Dis- 
cussion of  the  properties  of  solids  as  related  to  struc- 
ture and  bonding  with  emphasis  on  electronic 
materials.  Band  structure  theory,  electronic,  and 
optical  properties  are  treated.  Preq:  C  M  E  225, 
PHYS221,MTHSC208. 

C  M  E  407  Senior  Capstone  Design  3(1,6)  [C.l, 
0. 1 ,  W.  1  ]  Work  with  industrial  partners  who  have 
materials  related  processes  or  product  problems. 
Emphasizes  interdisciplinary  team  approach  and 
global  perspective  of  products  and  problems.  Criti- 
cal thinking,  group  effectiveness  and  problem  solv- 
ing with  materials  and  processes.  Collaborative  ef- 
forts between  industry  and  student  academic  teams 
are  employed.  Preq:  C  M  E  441 , 1  E  384. 

CME416,  616  Electrical  Properties  of  Materi- 
als 3(3,0)  Covers  a  range  of  topics  dealing  with 
electrical  and  magnetic  materials.  Topics  include 
metal  and  polymer  conductors,  insulators,  ceramic 
and  polymer  materials  for  dielectric  applications, 
and  ferroelectric,  piezoelectric,  pyroelectric,  and 
electrooptic  materials.  Metal  and  ceramic  mag- 
netic materials  are  also  discussed. 

C  M  E  418,  618  Process  Control  3(3,0)  Process 
control  techniques  and  apparatus  with  particular 
emphasis  on  temperature  measurement  and  con- 
trol systems.  Application  of  laboratory  techniques 
to  the  control  of  product  quality  and  process  effi- 
ciency is  included.  Preq:  C  M  E  303,  330,  361. 

C  M  E  424,  624  Optical  Materials  and  Their  Ap- 
plications 3(3,0)  Introduces  the  interaction  of 
materials  with  light.  Specific  topics  include  fun- 
damental optical  properties,  materials  synthesis, 
optical  fiber  and  planar  waveguides,  and  the  com- 
ponentry and  systems-level  aspects  of  optical  com- 
munication systems.  Preq:  C  M  E  303,  402. 

C  M  E  425,  625  Micromechanical  Behavior  of 
Materials  3(3,0)  Considers  advanced  concepts 
of  microstructure-deformation-ffacture  interrela- 
tionships in  engineering  materials.  Preq:  C  M  E 
320,  342. 


C  M  E  4)1,  6)1  Advanced  Ceramic  Processing 
3(  3,0)  Priwides  advanced  study  of  ceramic  form- 
ing pr(Kesses.  Fckus  is  on  the  many  types  of  ce- 
ramic forming  prcKesses,  such  as  slip  casting,  ex- 
trusion, dry  pressing,  filter  pressing,  and  plastic 
forming.  Preq:  C'  M  E  330. 

C  M  E  432  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Plant  layout  and  design  for  manu- 
facturing of  ceramic  products.  Emphasizes  prtKess 
control  and  verification  of  processing  results. 
Adaptation  of  computers  in  process  simulation/ 
robotics.  Use  of  programmable  logic  controllers 
and  robotics  in  pr(Kessing.  Preq:  C  M  E  418,  431. 

C  M  E  441  Manufacturing  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
[W.l]  Provides  students  with  the  understanding 
of  process  optimization.  Use  of  complex  experi- 
mental design  schemes  to  elucidate  the  interrela- 
tionships between  processing,  microstructural  de- 
velopment, and  resulting  properties  is  emphasized. 
Preq:  C  M  E  342;  Coreq:  C  M  E  418. 

C  M  E  460,  660  Metals  and  Their  Composites 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  control  of  microstructure- 
property  relationships  in  metallic  materials  and 
their  composites  through  development  and  selec- 
tion of  appropriate  thermal  processing  procedures. 
Preq:  C  M  E  322,  342. 

C  M  E  (BIO  E)  480,  680  Research  Principles 
and  Concepts  1(1,0)  See  BIO  E  480. 

C  M  E  490,  H490,  690  Special  Topics  in  Ce- 
ramic Engineering  1 -3  ( 1-3,0)  Study  of  topics  not 
ordinarily  covered  in  other  courses.  Taught  as  the 
need  arises.  Typical  topics  could  include  current 
research  in  a  specific  area  or  technological  ad- 
vances. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

C  M  E  H495  Honors  Research  II  3(0,9)  Indi- 
vidual research  under  the  direction  of  a  Ceramic 
and  Materials  Engineering  faculty  member.  Preq: 
C  M  E  H395. 

C  M  E  H497  Honors  Thesis  1(1,0)  Preparation 
of  honors  thesis  based  on  research  conducted 
in  C  M  E  H395  and  H495.  Preq:  C  M  E  H495. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  C.  H.  Barron,  Jr.,  D.  D.  Edie,  C.  H. 
Gooding,  J.  G.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Chair;  J.  M.  Haile,  S. 
S.  Melsheimer,  A.  A.  Ogale,  M.  C.  Thies;  Associ- 
ate Professors:  D.  A.  Bruce,  S.  W.  Harcum,  D.  E. 
Hirt,  S.  M.  Kilbey  II,  R.  W.  Rice;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors: G.  M.  Harrison,  S.  M.  Husson 

CH  E  2 1 1  Introduction  to  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing 4(3,2)  Introduction  to  fundamental  concepts 
of  chemical  engineering,  including  mass  and  en- 
ergy balances,  PVT  relationships  for  gases  and 
vapors,  and  elementary  phase  equilibria;  problem- 
solving  and  computer  skills  are  developed  in  lab. 
Preq:  CH  102,  ENGR  120,  PHYS  122. 

CH  E  220  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynam- 
ics I  3(3,0)  Topics  include  first  and  second  laws 
of  thermodynamics,  ideal  gases,  PVT  properties 
of  real  fluids,  energy  balances  with  chemical  re- 
actions, and  thermodynamic  properties  of  real  flu- 
ids. Preq:  CH  E  21 1,  MTHSC  206. 


CH  E  H)00  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Acquaints 
students  enrolled  m  the  l\-partmental  Honors 
Program  with  current  research  issues  in  the  pro- 
fession. This  assists  the  student  in  preparing  a  re- 
search proptjsal  for  the  Senior  Thesis.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Admission  to  departmental 
honors  program.  Junior  standing. 

CH  E  307  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  1  3(2,3) 
[O.l]  [W.l]  Laboratory  work  in  the  unit  opera- 
tions of  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer,  and  evaporation. 
Stress  is  on  the  relation  between  theory  and  ex- 
perimental results  and  the  statistical  interpreta- 
tion of  those  results  and  on  report  preparation  and 
presentation.  Preq:  CH  E  31 1,  E  G  209.  Coreq: 
EX  ST  41  lor  MTHSC  302. 

CH  E  3 1 1  Fluid  Flow  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of  fluid 
flow  and  the  application  of  theory  to  chemical 
engineering  unit  operations,  such  as  pumps,  com- 
pressors, and  fluidization.  Preq:  CH  E  211, 
MTHSC  206. 

CH  E  312  Heat  and  Mass  Transfer  3(),0)  Study 
of  the  basics  of  heat  transmission  and  mass  trans- 
port. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  theory  and  its 
application  to  design.  Preq:  CH  E  220,  311. 

CH  E  319  Engineering  Materials  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  fundamental  properties  and  behav- 
ior of  engineering  materials,  with  emphasis  on  poly- 
mers, metals,  ceramics,  and  composite  materials. 
Preq:  CH  E  21 1.  Coreq;  CH  223,  CH  E  220. 

CH  E  321  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynam- 
ics II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  CH  E  220.  Topics 
include  thermodynamics  of  power  cycles  and  re- 
frigeration/liquefaction, thermodynamic  proper- 
ties of  homogeneous  mixtures,  phase  equilibria, 
and  chemical  reaction  equilibria.  Preq:  CH  E  220, 
MTHSC  208. 

CH  E  344  Chemical  Engineering  Junior  Seminar 
1(1,0)  Preparation  of  junior  chemical  engineer- 
ing students  for  entry  into  the  profession.  Timely 
information  on  job  interviewing  skills,  career 
placement  and  guidance,  professional  registration, 
professional  behavior  and  ethics,  graduate  school, 
and  management  of  personal  finances.  Outside 
speakers  are  used  frequently.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Preq:  CH  E  312,  Junior  standing  in 
Chemical  Engineering. 

CH  E  353  Process  Dynamics  and  Control  3(3,0) 
Mathematical  analysis  of  the  dynamic  response 
of  process  systems.  Basic  automatic  control  theory 
and  design  of  control  systems  for  process  applica- 
tions. Preq:  CH  E  31 1,  MTHSC  208. 

CH  E  H395  Honors  Research  I  3(0,9)  Individual 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  Chemical  Engi- 
neering faculty'  member.  Preq:  CH  E  H300  or  con- 
sent of  department  honors  ccxirdinator. 

CH  E  401,  601  Transport  Phenomena  3(3,0)S 
Mathematical  analysis  of  single  and  multi-dimen- 
sional steady-state  and  transient  problems  in  mo- 
mentum, energy,  and  mass  transfer.  Btuh  the  simi- 
larities and  differences  in  these  mechanisms  are 
stressed.  Preq:  CH  E  312,  MTHSC  208. 

CH  E  407  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  113(1 ,6)F 
[O.l,  W.l]  Continuation  of  CH  E  307  with  ex- 
periments primarily  on  the  diffusional  operations. 
Additional  lecture  material  on  report  writing  and 
general  techniques  for  experimental  measure- 
ments and  analysis  of  data,  including  statistical 
design  of  experiments.  Preq:  CH  E  307,  312. 
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CH  E  412,  612  Polymer  Engineering  3(3,0)  De- 
sign-oriented course  in  synthetic  polymers.  Top- 
ics include  reactor  design  used  in  polymer  pro- 
duction, effect  of  step  versus  addition  kinetics  on 
reactor  design,  epoxy  curing  reactions,  polymer 
solubility,  influence  of  polymerization  and  pro- 
cessing conditions  on  polymer  crystallinity.  Preq: 
CH  224  and  332  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CH  E  413  Separation  Processes  3(3,0)  [C.l] 
Study  of  gas-liquid  and  liquid-liquid  separation 
techniques  with  emphasis  on  gas  absorption, 
distillation,  and  liquid-liquid  extraction.  Preq:  CH 
332,  CHE  312,  321. 

CH  E  (B  E)  428,  628  Biochemical  Engineering 
3(3,0)  See  BE  428. 

CH  E  43 1  Process  Development,  Design,  and  Op- 
timization of  Chemical  Engineering  Systems  I 
3(2,3)  Steps  in  creating  a  chemical  process  design 
from  original  concept  to  successful  completion  and 
operation  of  the  plant.  Topics  include  engineering 
economics,  systems  and  analysis,  simulation,  opti- 
mization, process-equipment  sizing,  selection,  and 
costing.  Preq:  CH  E  307,  312.  Cmeq:  CH  E  413. 

CH  E  432  Process  Development,  Design,  and  Op- 
timization of  Chemical  Engineering  Systems  II 
5(1,12)  [0.1,W.l]ContmuationofCHE  431. 
Principles  of  process  development,  design,  and  op- 
timization are  applied  in  a  comprehensive  prob- 
lem carried  from  a  general  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem to  detailed  design  and  economic  evaluations. 
Preq:  CH  E  321,  353,  407,  413,  and  450  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

CH  E  443  Chemical  Engineering  Senior  Seminar 
1 1(1,0)  Preparation  of  senior  chemical  engineer- 
ing students  for  entry  into  the  profession.  Timely 
information  on  job  interviewing  skills,  career 
placement  and  guidance,  professional  registration, 
professional  behavior  and  ethics,  and  manage- 
ment of  personal  finances.  Outside  speakers  are 
used  frequently.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
CH  E  312,  Senior  standing  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. Coreq:  CH  E  431. 

CH  E  444  Chemical  Engineering  Senior  Seminar 
II 1  ( 1 ,0)  [0. 1  ]  Working  in  groups,  students  present 
and  discuss  topics  related  to  professional  practice, 
ethics,  business,  industrial  safety,  the  environment, 
and  selected  technical  subjects  of  interest  to  society. 
Preq:  CH  E  344  or  443.  Coreq;  CH  E  432. 

CH  E  445  Selected  Topics  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing 3(3,0)  Topics  not  covered  in  other  courses, 
emphasizing  current  literature,  research,  and  prac- 
tice of  chemical  engineering.  Topics  vary  from  year 
to  year.  May  be  repeated,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

CH  E  450,  650  Chemical  Reaction  Engineering 
3  (3,0)F  Review  of  kinetics  of  chemical  reactions 
and  an  introduction  to  the  analysis  and  design  of 
chemical  reactors.  Topics  include  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous  reactions,  batch  and  continu- 
ous flow  reaction  systems,  catalysis,  and  design  of 
industrial  reactors.  Preq:  CH  E  312, 321,  CH  332. 

CH  E  454,  654  Computer  Process  Control  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  digital  computer  control  as  applied 
in  chemical  process  industries.  Topics  include  dy- 
namics of  process  systems,  control  computer  hard- 
ware and  software,  sampled  data  mathematics,  digi- 
tal control  algorithms,  process  identification,  and 
advanced  control  techniques.  Preq:  CH  E  353  or 
equivalent,  E  C  E  307,  MTHSC  208. 


CH  E  491,  H491  Special  Projects  in  Chemical 
Engineering  1-3(1-3,0)  Topics  requested  by  stu- 
dents or  offered  by  faculty  as  the  need  arises.  Top- 
ics may  include  review  of  current  research  in  an 
area,  technological  advances,  and  national  engi- 
neering goals.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 

CH  E  H495  Honors  Research  II  3(0,9)  Indi- 
vidual research  under  the  direction  of  a  chemical 
engineering  faculty  member.  Preq:  CH  E  H395. 

CH  E  H497  Honors  Thesis  1(1,0)  Preparation 
of  honors  thesis  based  on  research  conducted  in 
CH  E  H395  and  H495.  Preq:  CH  E  H495. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professors:  R.  A.  Abramovitch,  M.  M.  Cooper,  S. 
E.  Creager,  D.  D.  DesMarteau,  R.  K.  Dieter,  L. 
Echegoyen,  Chair;  I.  D.  Eubanks,  J.  W.  Huffman, 
S.-J.  Hwu,  A.  L.  Kholodenko,  J.  W.  Kolis,  R.  K. 
Marcus,  W.  T  Pennington,  Y.-P.  Sun;  Associate 
Professors:  J.  R.  Appling,  D.  W.  Smith,  Jr.;  Assistant 
Professors:  D.  P.  Arya,  G.  D.  Chumanov,  G.  P. 
Goodyear,  J.  McNeill,  D.  Perahia,  S.  J.  Stuart; 
Lecturers:  K.  A.  Creager,  D.  J.  Crockett,  L.  E. 
Echegoyen,  L.  T.  Eubanks,  J.  G.  Kaup,  A. 
Kitaygorodskiy,  M.  Krawiec;  Visiting  Assistant 
Professors:  M.  L.  Doerr,  K.  W.  Rillings;  Visiting 
Instructors:  E.  L.  Case,  B.  S.  Lewis 

CH  101,  HlOl  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)  Intro- 
duction to  the  elementary  concepts  of  chemistry 
through  classroom  and  laboratory  experience. 
Emphasizes  chemical  reactions  and  the  use  of  sym- 
bolic representation,  the  mole  concept  and  its 
applications  and  molecular  structure.  Credit  to- 
ward a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH 
101  and  105.  Preq  or  Coreq:  MTHSC  105  or 
higher  placement  in  MTHSC. 

CH  102,  H102  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  CH  101,  treating  solutions,  rates  of 
reactions,  chemical  equilibrium,  electrochemis- 
try, chemistry  of  selected  elements,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  organic  chemistry.  Credit  toward  a  de- 
gree will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH  102  or  106. 
Preq:  C  or  better  in  CH  101. 

CH  105  Beginning  General  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry 4(3,3)  Elementary  treatment  of  principles 
of  general  and  organic  chemistry  for  students  in 
liberal  arts,  education,  business,  health  science,  and 
selected  life-science  curricula.  Laboratory  is  coor- 
dinated with  lecture.  May  not  be  taken  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  organic  chemistry.  Credit  toward  a  de- 
gree given  for  only  one  of  CH  101  or  105. 

CH  106  Beginning  General  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry 4(3,3)  Continuation  of  CH  105.  Topics  in 
elementary  organic  chemistry  with  an  emphasis 
on  organic  chemistry  relevant  to  life  processes  are 
developed  in  both  lecture  and  laboratory.  May  not 
be  taken  as  a  prerequisite  for  organic  chemistry. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
of  CH  102  or  106.  Preq:  C  or  better  in  CH  105  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CH  141  Chemistry  Orientation  1(1,0)  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  demonstrations  devoted  to  health 
and  safety  in  chemistry  laboratories;  use  of  the 
chemical  literature;  and  career  planning.  Preq: 
Registration  in  CH  101. 
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CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  4(3,3)  In- 
troduction to  organic  chemistry  emphasizing 
nomenclature,  classes  of  organic  compounds,  and 
chemistry  of  functional  groups;  for  students  need- 
ing one-semester  course  in  organic  chemistry. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
of  CH  201  or  223.  Preq:  CH  102  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

CH  205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 
2(2,0)  One  semester  treatment  which  emphasizes 
the  properties  and  reactions  of  the  more  common 
chemical  elements.  PreqICoreq:  CH  102. 

CH  206  Inorganic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Introduction  to  laboratory  synthesis  and  charac- 
terization of  inorganic  compounds.  Laboratory 
sessions  consist  of  a  set  of  six  landmark  inorganic 
experiments  for  which  the  original  authors  have 
been  awarded  Nobel  prizes.  Coreq:  CH  102,  205. 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Introductory 
course  in  the  principles  of  organic  chemistry  and 
the  derivation  of  these  principles  from  a  study  of 
the  properties,  preparations,  and  interrelation- 
ships of  the  important  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  201  or  223.  Preq:  CH  102  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

CH  224  Organic  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Continuation 
ofCH223.Pre^.CH223. 

CH  225  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  2(0,6) 
Laboratory  techniques  involved  in  the  synthesis, 
separation  and  purification,  and  characterization 
of  typical  examples  of  the  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  225,  227,  or  229.  Preq:  Registra- 
tion in  CH  223. 

CH  226  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  2(0,6) 
Continuation  of  CH  225.  Credit  toward  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH  226  or  228.  Preq: 
Registration  in  CH  224- 

CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Synthesis  and  properties  of  typical  examples  of 
the  classes  of  organic  compounds.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH  225, 
227,  or  229.  Preq:  Registration  in  CH  223. 

CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Continuation  of  CH  227.  Credit  toward  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH  226  or  228.  Preq: 
CH  227  and  registration  in  CH  224. 

CH  229  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
One-semester  laboratory  for  chemical  engineering 
students.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  225,  227,  or  229.  Preq:  CH  223. 

CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis  3(3,0)  Fundamen- 
tal principles  of  volumetric,  gravimetric,  and  cer- 
tain elementary  instrumental  chemical  analyses. 
Preq:  Concurrent  enrollment  for  credit  in  CH  3 1 5 
or  317. 

CH  315  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  2(0,6) 
Laboratory  techniques  of  volumetric,  gravimet- 
ric, and  elementary  instrumental  chemical  analy- 
ses. Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only 
one  of  CH  315  or  317.  Coreq:  Concurrent  en- 
rollment for  credit  in  CH  313. 


CH  3 1 7  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  1  (0,3 ) 
Standard  techniques  of  analytical  chemistry — 
gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  instrumental.  Credit 
toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH 
315  or  317.  Coreq:  Concurrent  enrollment  for 
credit  in  CH  313. 

CH  330  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0) 
One-semester  treatment  of  physical  chemistry, 
emphasizing  topics  that  are  especially  usefiil  in  the 
life  sciences,  agriculture,  and  medicine:  chemical 
thermixJynamics,  equilibrium,  solutions,  kinetics, 
electrochemistry,  macromolecules,  and  surface  phe- 
nomena. Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  330  or  331.  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

CH  331  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Includes  the 
gaseous  state,  thermodynamics,  chemical  equilib- 
ria, and  atomic  and  molecular  structure,  from  both 
experimental  and  theoretical  points  of  view. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
ofCH  330or  331.  Prec}.  MTHSC  206,  PHYS  221. 

CH  332,  H332  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  CH  331,  including  chemical  kinet- 
ics, liquid  and  solid  state,  phase  equilibria,  solu- 
tions, electrochemistry  and  surfaces.  Preq:  CH  33 1 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

CH  339  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Experiments  are  selected  to  be  of  maximum  value 
to  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  majors. 
Corecj.CH331orCHE220. 

CH  340  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Continuation  of  CH  339.  Preq.  Registration  in 
CH  332. 

CH  402,  H402, 602  Inorganic  Chemistry  3(3,0) 
Basic  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  are  dis- 
cussed with  special  emphasis  on  atomic  structure, 
chemical  bonding,  solid  state,  coordination  chem- 
istry, organometallic  chemistry,  and  acid-base 
theories.  The  chemistry  of  certain  selected  ele- 
ments is  treated.  Preq:  CH  331,  332. 

CH  411  Instrumental  Analysis  3(3,0)  Principles 
of  operation  and  application  of  modem  chemical 
instrumentation  in  the  field  of  analytical  chemis- 
try. Topics  include  basic  electronics,  statistics,  op- 
tical, mass,  magnetic  resonance,  electron  and  x- 
ray  spectroscopies,  radiochemistry,  and  separation 
science.  Preq;  CH  331,  332. 

CH  412  Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory  2(0,5) 
Reinforcement  of  principles  i>f  chemical  instrumen- 
tation described  in  CH  41 1  by  practical,  hands-on 
experience.  Aspects  of  sample  preparation,  stan- 
dardization, data  acquisition  and  interpretation, 
and  report  formulation  procedures  common  in 
chemical  analyses  are  considered  for  a  range  of 
modem  instrumental  methods.  Coreq:  CH  41 1. 

CH  413,  H413  Chemistry  of  Aqueous  Systems 
3(3,0)  Chemical  equilibria  in  aqueous  systems,  es- 
pecially natural  waters;  acids  and  bases,  dissolved 
CO^,  precipitation  and  dissolution,  oxidation-re- 
duction, adsorption,  etc.  Preq:  CH  102  or  106. 

CH  421,  H421,  621  Advanced  Organic  Chem- 
istry 3(3,0)  Survey  of  modem  organic  chemistry 
with  an  emphasis  on  synthesis  and  mechanisms. 
Preq:  CH  224,  332,  or  equivalent. 


CH  425,  625  Medicinal  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  pharmaceutical  drug  discovery  prcKess. 
Covers  discovery  of  candidate  comp()unds,  bio- 
assay  methixJs,  and  asstxziated  regulatory  and  com- 
mercial issues.  Case  studies  are  selected  from  the 
current  literature.  Preq:  CH  224  or  equivalent  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

CH  427,  H427, 627  Organic  Spectroscopy  3(2,3) 
Survey  of  modern  spectroscopic  techniques  used 
in  the  determination  of  molecular  structure.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  interpretation  of  spectra:  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance,  ultraviolet,  infrared,  mass 
spectroscopy,  optical  rotatory  dispersion  and  cir- 
cular dichroism.  Preq:  One  year  each  of  organic 
chemistry  and  physical  chemistry. 

CH  435,  H435,  635  Atomic  and  Molecular 
Structure  3(3,0)  Intrtxluction  to  quantum  theory 
and  its  application  to  atomic  and  molecular  sys- 
tems. Topics  include  harmonic  oscillator,  hydro- 
gen atom,  atomic  and  molecular  orbital  metWxls, 
vector  model  of  the  atom,  atomic  spectroscopy, 
and  molecular  spectroscopy.  Preq:  CH  332  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

CH  443,  H443  Research  Problems  3(0,9)  Origi- 
nal investigation  of  an  assigned  problem  in  a  fun- 
damental branch  of  chemistry.  Work  must  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
staff.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Chemistry  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

CH  444,  H444  Research  Problems  3(0,9)  Con- 
tinuation of  CH  443. 

CH  451,  651  Frontiers  in  Polymer  Chemistry 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  selected  areas  of  current  research 
in  polymer  science  with  particular  emphasis  on 
polymer  synthesis.  Although  a  text  is  required  for 
review  and  reference,  course  is  primarily  litera- 
ture based  and  focused  on  areas  of  high  impact  to 
multi-disciplined  technology.  Preq:  CH  223,  224, 
T  C  41 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CH  471,  671  Teaching  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Topics 
in  chemistry  addressed  in  the  context  of  construc- 
tivist  methodologies.  Laboratory  work  and  man- 
agement, laboratory  safety,  and  the  use  of  technol- 
ogy in  the  chemistry  classroom  are  also  considered. 
Preq:  300-level  chemistry  course  or  high  school 
teaching  experience  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CHINESE 

Assistant  Professors:  Y.  An,  Y.  Zhang 

CHIN  101  Elementary  Chinese  4(3,1)  Introduc- 
tory course  stressing  speaking,  listening,  and  writ- 
ing. Attention  is  given  to  the  sound  system  of 
Chinese  to  enable  students  to  distinguish  the  four 
tones  and  to  develop  basic  communication  skills. 
Participation  in  cultural  activities  is  encouraged. 

CHIN  102  Elementary  Chinese  4(3,1)  Continu- 
ation of  CHIN  101.  Preq:  CHIN  101  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  3(3,0)  Inter- 
mediate course  with  more  emphasis  on  commu- 
nication skills  and  structure.  Reading  and  writ- 
ing practice  without  phonetic  aids;  oral  practice 
in  and  outside  the  class,  paying  special  attention 
to  idiomatic  usage;  introduction  to  cultural  per- 
spectives through  readings  and  cultural  activities. 
Preq:  CHIN  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 


CHIN  202  Intermedute  Chines  3(3,0)  (xmimu- 
ation  of  C:HIN  201.  Preq:  CHIN  201  or  consent 
ol  instructor. 

CHIN  203  Chinese  Reading  and  Composition  I 
4(3,1)  Designed  for  students  who  already  speak 
C'hinese  but  cannot  read  and  write  it  well.  Q)v- 
ers  grammatical  points  of  first-year  Chinese  with 
special  attention  to  reading  and  composition. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

CHIN  204  Chinese  Reading  and  Composition  II 
4(3,1)  Continuation  of  CHIN  203.  C:oveR  all 
grammatical  points  of  regular  second-year  Chinese. 
Through  reading  and  discussion  of  materials  regard- 
ing Chinese  linguistics,  history,  literature,  and  phi- 
lostiphy,  students  improve  their  language  skills  and 
acquire  a  basic  knowledge  of  Chinese  culture.  Preq: 
CHIN  203  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CHIN  305  Chinese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion I  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  language  with 
emphasis  on  vocabulary,  word-combinations,  pro- 
nunciation, and  comprehension.  Learning  prac- 
tical language  skills  and  intercultural  communi- 
cation by  studying  various  topics.  Preq:  CHIN 
202,  204,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

CHIN  306  Chinese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  CHIN  305.  More 
practice  in  the  spoken  language  with  emphasis 
on  vocabulary,  word  combinations,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  comprehension.  Learning  practical  lan- 
guage skills  and  intercultural  communication  by 
studying  various  topics.  Preq:  CHIN  305  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

CHIN  (PHIL)  312  Philosophy  in  Ancient  China 
3(3,0)  See  PHIL  312. 

CHIN  (PHIL)  313  Philosophy  in  Modem  China 
3(3,0)  See  PHIL  313. 

CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  I 
3(3,0)  Study  of  spoken  and  written  Chinese  com- 
mon to  the  Chinese-speaking  business  communi- 
ties, with  emphasis  on  business  practices  and  writ- 
ing/translating business  letters  and  professional 
documents.  Cross-cultural  references  are  provided 
for  comparative  analyses  of  American  and  Chinese 
business  behavior.  Classes  are  conducted  in  Chi- 
nese. Preq:  CHIN  202,  305  (or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment) or  consent  of  department  chair. 

CHIN  398  Directed  Reading  3(3,0)  Directed 
readings  in  Chinese  literature,  language,  sixiety, 
and  culture.  Taught  in  Chinese.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  chair. 

CHIN  416  Chinese  for  International  Trade  II 
3(3,0)  Study  of  language,  concepts,  and  the  en- 
vironment of  Chinese-speaking  markets  o(  the 
world.  Sociocultural,  political,  and  economic  is- 
sues relevant  to  the  Chinese-speaking  business 
world  and  the  ramifications  of  these  issues  in  glo- 
bal marketing.  Classes  are  conducted  in  Chinese. 
Preq:  CHIN  316  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

CHIN  (ANTH)  418  Chinese  Culture  and  Soci- 
ety 3(3,0)  Examines  basic  cultural  values  and  the 
pattems  of  Chinese  stKial  life.  Fckus  is  on  Chi- 
nese social  organization  and  interpersonal  dynam- 
ics, including  the  family  system,  gender  identi- 
ties, social  exchanges  and  networks.  All  readings 
and  discussions  are  in  English.  May  not  be  used 
to  satisfy  general  foreign  language  requirements. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


CHIN  499  Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  Culture 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  various  social  and  cultural 
topics  including  art  and  literature,  philosophical 
and  religious  traditions,  health  and  healing,  and 
folk  and  popular  cultures.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Readings  and  discussions  are  in 
English.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  general  for- 
eign language  requirements. 

CITY  AND  REGIONAL 
PLANNING 

Professors:  J.  B.  London,  B.  C.  Nocks;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors: M.  G.  Cunningham,  J.  T.  Farris,  S.  L.  Sperry, 
U.  Yilmaz;  Lecturers:  R.  W.  Bainbridge,  S.  L. 
Richardson,  E.  ].  Terrell,  M.  W.  ToUison 

C  R  P  405,  605  Urban  Genesis  and  Form  3(3,0) 

Familiarizes  professional  students  in  the  environ- 
mental design  disciplines  with  the  origin,  devel- 
opment, and  growth  of  cities  to  enable  them  to 
understand  the  ever  accelerating  growth  of  urban- 
ism  and  increasing  complexity  of  urban  organism. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor  or  department  chair. 

CRP411,611  Introduction  to  City  and  Regional 
Planning  3(3,0)  Introduces  students  from  other 
disciplines  to  City  and  Regional  Planning.  Spatial 
and  nonspatial  areas  of  discipline  are  explored 
through  a  wide  ranging  lecture/seminar  program. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor  or  department  chair 

C  R  P  415  Small  City  and  Rural  Planning  3(3,0) 
Examines  current  and  future  aspects  and  challenges 
of  small  urban  centers  and  rural  areas.  May  focus 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  (design,  economic,  so- 
cial, political,  physical,  natural  resources,  environ- 
mental) depending  on  the  emphasis  at  the  time. 

C  R  P  (E  N  R)  434,  634  Geographic  Informa- 
tion Systems  for  Landscape  Planning  3(1,6)  De- 
velops competency  in  geographic  information  sys- 
tems (CIS)  technology  and  its  application  to  vari- 
ous spatial  analysis  problems  in  landscape  plan- 
ning. Topics  include  data  development  and  man- 
agement, spatial  analysis  techniques,  critical  re- 
view of  CIS  applications,  needs  analysis  and  in- 
stitutional context,  CIS  hardware  and  software, 
hands-on  application  project.  Credit  may  be  re- 
ceived for  only  one  of  C  R  P  (E  N  R)  434,  FOR 
434. 

C  R  P  440  Computer-Aided  Design  and  Presen- 
tation 3(2,4)  Provides  students  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  and  apply  effective  computer  tech- 
niques and  skills  needed  to  design  project  presen- 
tations using  a  variety  of  computer  programs.  Stu- 
dents apply  these  programs  and  techniques  to  de- 
sign and  develop  their  own  projects  for  presenta- 
tion. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

C  R  P  472,  672  Planning  Process  and  Adminis- 
tration 3(3,0)  Outlines  a  conceptual  framework 
of  planning  organizations  and  tools  used  in  the 
planning  process;  potentials  of  planning  and  man- 
agement approaches  that  address  the  relationship 
and  integration  between  techniques  and  instru- 
ments. Preq:  Corisent  of  instructor. 


C  R  P  474, 674  Real  Estate  "Master  Builder"  De- 
velopment Process  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  real  estate 
and  land  development  process  from  the  develop- 
er's perspective.  Cases  and  lectures  are  presented 
by  leading  experts  in  the  development  industry. 
Emphasizes  who  the  participants  are  on  the  devel- 
opment team  and  how  to  become  a  developer/"mas- 
ter  builder"  in  order  to  create  a  superior  built  envi- 
ronment. Preq:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

C  R  P  483,  683  Planning  Communication  3(3,0) 
[W.2]  In-depth  analysis  of  methods  to  communi- 
cate planning  and  policy  decisions  effectively;  at- 
tempts to  familiarize  students  with  the  various 
communication  skills  needed  by  planners,  policy- 
makers, and  other  professionals  to  become  suc- 
cessful practitioners.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor 
or  department  chair. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  S.  N.  Amirkhanian,  S.  C.  Anand,  N. 
M.  Aziz,  L.  C.  Bell,  R.  H.  Brown,  Interim  Chair;  J. 
L.  Burati,  C.  H.  Juang,  R.  F.  Nowack,  P.  R.  Sparks; 
Associate  Professors:  W.  E.  Back,  T  A.  Reinhold, 
W.  A.  Sarasua,  S.  D.  Schiff;  Assistant  Professors:  R. 
D.  Andrus,  D.  B.  Clarke,  R  R.  Rangaraju,  D.  E. 
Werth,  Jr.;  Lecturer:  S.  F.  Csemak;  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor:  j.  M.  Snyder 

C  E  200  Structural  Mechanics  4(3,3)  Builds  on 
statics  to  develop  relationships  between  external 
loads  on  structural  elements  of  civil  engineering 
interest  and  the  resulting  internal  loads  and  defor- 
mations. Students  are  exposed  to  the  development 
of  stress  and  deformation  formulas  and  the  identi- 
fication and  use  of  significant  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  civil  engineering  materials.  Preq:  E  M  201. 
Careq:  C  E  253. 

C  E  251  Analysis  Techniques  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing 3(2,3)  [C.l]  Solution  to  civil  engineering 
problems  using  the  techniques  of  dimensional 
analysis,  data  analysis,  and  numerical  analyses. 
The  latter  includes  introduction  to  FORTRAN 
programming,  simulation  analysis,  and  the  nu- 
merical solution  of  systems  of  linear  algebraic 
equations.  Preq:  ENGR  120.  Cvreq:  MTHSC  206. 

C  E  253  Civil  Engineering  Measurements  2(3,0) 
Principles  and  methods  for  measurement  of  loads, 
load  effects,  environmental  variables,  and  perfor- 
mance of  civil  engineering  systems.  Classes  inte- 
grate lectures  and  hands-on  applications.  Exercises 
provide  students  an  introduction  to  sensors,  basic 
electrical  circuits,  data  acquisition  systems,  and  data 
analysis  methods  used  in  civil  engineering. 

C  E  255  Geomatics  3(2,3)  Spatial  data  collection 
methods  including  surveying,  digital  photogram- 
metry  and  remote  sensing,  and  global  position- 
ing systems.  Methods  and  technologies  used  to 
manage,  manipulate,  and  analyze  spatial  and  as- 
sociated attribute  data  including  geographic  in- 
formation systems. 

C  E  301  Structural  Analysis  3(2,2)  Calculation 
of  design  loads  for  buildings  and  other  structures. 
Use  of  classical  analysis  techniques  to  determine 
support  reactions,  internal  member  forces,  and 
structural  displacements  of  statically  determinate 
and  indeterminate  structural  systems.  Preq:  C  E 
200  or  permission  of  instructor. 


C  E  3 1 1  Transportation  Engineering  Planning  and 
Design  3(3,0)  Planning,  design,  and  operation 
of  transportation  facilities  including  highways  and 
airports.  Coverage  includes  economic,  safety,  and 
environmental  considerations.  Public  transit  sys- 
tems are  covered.  Preq:  C  E  255,  EX  ST  301. 

C  E  321  Geotechnical  Engineering  4(3,3)  Me- 
chanical and  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their 
relation  to  soil  action  in  problems  of  engineer- 
ing, such  as  classification,  permeability,  shearing 
strength,  and  consolidation:  design  of  embank- 
ments and  retaining  walls  with  geotextiles.  Preq: 
CE  200,  253. 

C  E  331  Construction  Engineering  and  Manage- 
ment 3(3,0)  Construction  contracts,  technical 
specifications,  cost  estimating,  project  scheduling, 
cost  control,  materials  management,  quality  con- 
trol, and  quality  assurance.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics  4(3,3) 
Introduction  to  fluid  mechanics,  including  prop- 
erties of  static  and  dynamic  situations.  Problem- 
solving  skills  are  emphasized,  including  the  prin- 
ciples of  mass,  momentum,  and  energy  cor\serva- 
tion.  Special  topics  include  conduit  flows  and  pump 
systems.  Laboratory  experiments  familiarize  stu- 
dents with  laboratory  techniques  and  instrumen- 
tation. Preq:  C  E  253,  E  M  202,  Junior  standing. 

C  E  342  Applied  Hydraulics  and  Hydrology 
3(3,0)  Concepts  covered  are  pipe  network  de- 
sign, precipitation,  evapotranspiration,  runoff, 
hydrograph  analysis,  flood  routing,  hydrologic 
design,  open  channel  flow,  design  of  stable  chan- 
nels, and  groundwater  hydraulics.  A  design  project 
involving  hydrologic  system  analysis  and  design 
is  assigned.  Preq:  C  E  341- 

C  E  350  Economic  Evaluation  of  Projects  3(3,0) 
[O.l]  Comparison  of  design  alternatives  based  on 
engineering  economic  analysis.  Introduction  of 
present  worth,  annual  cost,  rate  of  return,  and 
benefit-cost  ratio  methods.  Use  of  depreciation 
and  taxation  in  project  analysis.  Students  make 
oral  presentations  of  historic  and  current  civil  en- 
gineering projects.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

CE351  Civil  Engineering  Materials  3(2,3)  [O.l] 
Basic  properties  of  aggregates,  Portland  cement, 
and  asphalt  cement.  Classification  of  aggregates 
on  the  basis  of  size  and  strength.  Properties  of  Port- 
land cement  and  asphalt  concrete  mixtures,  mix 
design  procedures,  field  control  and  adjustments. 
Properties  of  steel  and  wood.  Field  trips  to  nearby 
plants.  Preq:  C  E  253;  MTHSC  302  or  EX  ST 
301.Coreq:CE200. 

C  E  352  Economic  Evaluation  of  Projects  2(2,0) 
Comparison  of  design  alternatives  based  on  engi- 
neering economic  analysis.  Introduction  of  present 
worth,  annual  cost,  rate  of  return,  and  benfit-cost 
ratio  methods.  Use  of  depreciation  and  taxation 
in  project  analysis.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

C  E  3  5  3  Professional  Seminar  1(1,0)  Various  pro- 
fessional topics  related  to  skills  and  techniques  for 
evaluating  career  opportunities,  seeking  and  ob- 
taining civil  engineering  employment,  career  de- 
velopment, professional  registration,  professional 
ethics,  and  other  factors  necessary  for  achieving 
success  in  a  professional  career.  Enables  students 
to  make  better  decisions  that  will  help  them  suc- 
ceed in  their  careers.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 
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'2  E  H387  Junior  Honors  Project  1-3  Studies  or 
laboratory  investigations  on  special  topics  in  the 
civil  engineering  field  which  are  of  interest  to  in- 
dividual students  and  faculty  members.  Arranged 
on  a  project  basis  for  a  maximum  of  individual 
student  effort  under  faculty  guidance.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing  in  Civil  Engineering  Senior  Depart- 
mental Honors  Program. 

C  E  H388  Honors  Research  Topics  1(0,2)  Sur- 

I  vey  of  ongoing  research  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
Department  to  identify  potential  research  topics 
for  further  individual  study.  Preq.  junior  standing 
in  Civil  Engineering  Senior  Departmental  Hon- 
ors Program. 

p  E  H389  Honors  Research  Skills  1(1,0)  Re- 
search problem  selection,  research  tools,  research 
reptirts  organization.  Preq:  C  E  H588. 

3  E  401  Indeterminate  and  Matrix  Structural 
Analysis  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  indeterminate  struc- 
tures using  moment  distribution,  energy  methods 
such  as  virtual  work  and  Castigliano's  Theorem, 
and  the  matrix  formulation  of  the  direct  siffhess 
method.  Preq:  C  E  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

::  E  402  Reinforced  Concrete  Design  3(3,0)  De- 
sign of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  slabs,  columns, 
and  footings  using  ultimate  strength  design.  An  in- 
troduction to  working  stress  design  methcxls  is  in- 
cluded. Preq:  C  E  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

::  E  404,  604  Wood  and  Masonry  Structural  De- 
sign 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  design  of  structural 
elements  for  masonry  buildings.  Lintels,  walls, 
shear  walls,  columns,  pilaster:>,  and  retaining  walls 
are  included.  Reinforced  and  unreinforced  ele- 
ments of  concrete  or  clay  masonry  are  designed 
by  allowable  stress  and  strength  design  methods. 
Introduction  to  construction  techniques,  materi- 
als, and  terminology  used  in  masonry.  Preq:  C  E 
402  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  405,  605  Structural  Systems  Design  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  structural  design  process  including 
structural  requirements,  structural  systems  and  ma- 
terials, specification  of  loads,  and  the  preliminary 
design  and  costing  of  structural  components  and 
systems.  Preq:  C  E  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  406  Structural  Steel  Design  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  design  of  structural  elements  found  in 
steel  buildings,  in  particular  the  design  of  steel  ten- 
sion members,  beams,  columr\s,  beam-columns,  and 
connections.  Additional  topics  include  composite 
members  and  plate-girders.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
AISC-LRFD  Specifications  for  steel  design,  though 
reference  is  made  to  the  ASD  Specification  with 
comparisons  made  where  appropriate.  Preq:  C  E 
301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  407,  607  Wood  Design  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  wood  design  and  engineering;  properties  of  wood 
and  wood-based  materials;  design  of  beams,  col- 
umns, walls,  roofs,  panel  systems,  and  connections. 
Preq:  C  E  300  and  402  or  406. 

C  E  410,  610  Traffic  Engineering:  Operations 
3(3,0)  Basic  characteristics  of  motor- vehicle  traf- 
fic, highway  capacity,  applications  of  traffic  con- 
trol devices,  traffic  design  of  parking  facilities,  en- 
gineering studies,  traffic  safety,  traffic  laws  and  or- 
dinances, public  relations.  Preq:  C  E  311. 


C  E  41 1, 61 1  Roadway  Geometric  Design  3(2,3) 
Geometric  design  of  roadways,  at-grade  intersec- 
tions, and  interchanges  in  accordance  with  con- 
ditions imposed  by  driver  ability,  vehicle  perfor- 
mance, safety,  and  economics.  Preq:  C  E  311. 

C  E  412,  612  Urban  Transportation  Planning 
3(3,0)F  Urban  travel  characteristics,  character- 
istics of  transportation  systems,  trarwportation  and 
land-use  studies,  trip  distribution  and  trip  assign- 
ment models,  city  patterns  and  subdivision  lay- 
out. Preq.  C  E  311. 

C  E  421,  621  Geotechnical  Engineering  Design 
3(3,0)  Relationship  of  local  geology-  to  soil  for- 
mations, groundwater,  planning  ot  site  investiga- 
tion, sampling  procedures,  determination  of  de- 
sign parameters,  foundation  design,  and  settle- 
ment analysis.  Preq:  C  E  32 1 . 

C  E  424,  624  Earth  Slopes  and  Retaining  Struc- 
tures 3(3,0)  Principles  of  geology,  groundwater 
and  seepage,  soil  strength,  slope  stability,  and  lat- 
eral earth  pressure  and  their  application  to  the 
design  of  excavations,  earth  fills,  dams,  and  earth- 
retaining  structures.  Preq:  C  E  32 1  or  GEOL  320 
or  equivalent. 

C  E  433,  633  Construction  Planning  and  Sched- 
uling 3(3,0)  Principles  and  applications  of  the 
Critical  Path  Method  (CPM)  and  Project  Evalua- 
tion and  Review  Techniques  (PERT).  Project 
breakdown  and  network  graphics.  Identification  of 
the  critical  path  and  resulting  floats.  Definition  and 
allocation  of  materials,  equipment,  and  manpower 
resources.  Resource  leveling,  compression,  and 
other  network  adjustments.  Q^mputer  applications 
using  packaged  routines.  Preq:  C  E  331. 

C  E  434,  634  Construction  Estimating  and 
Project  Control  3(3,0)  Specifications,  contracts, 
and  bidding  strategies;  purchasing  and  subcon- 
tracting policies;  accounting  for  materials,  sup- 
plies, subcontracts,  and  labor;  procedural  details 
for  estimating  earthwork,  reinforced  concrete, 
steel,  and  masonry.  Overhead  and  profit  items. 
Preq:  C  E  331  or  equivalent. 

C  E  438,  638  Construction  Support  Operations 
3(3,0)  Describes  activities  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  a  construction  job  although  not 
specifically  recognized  as  direct  construction  ac- 
tivities: general  conditions,  safety,  security,  qual- 
ity assurance,  value  engineering;  organizational 
support  features  and  typical  implementation  pro- 
cedures. Preq:  C  E  33 1 ,  EX  ST  301 . 

C  E  439,  639  Construction  Equipment  Selection 
and  Maintenance  3(3,0)  Methodology  of  select- 
ing the  right  equipment  of  the  right  size  for  each 
task  of  the  construction  job  on  the  basis  of  power- 
train  characteristics,  crew  size,  terrain  conditions, 
and  job  requirements.  Cycle  time,  cost,  specifi- 
cations, maintenance,  replacement  policy,  moni- 
toring. Preq:  C  E  331  or  equivalent. 

C  E  446,  646  Flood  Hazards  and  Protective  De- 
sign 3(3,0)  Study  of  flood  hazards  and  methods 
of  protective  design  of  the  built  environment. 
Floodplain  mapping  and  delineation.  Methexls  for 
determining  base  flood  elevations.  FUxxi-resistant 
construction,  flcxid  prtxifing,  and  governmental 
regulations  are  discussed.  Includes  case  studies  and 
design  projects.  Coreq:  C  E  342. 


C  E  447,  647  Stormwater  Management  3(3.0) 
Evaluation  of  peak  discharges  for  urban  and  rural 
basins,  design  of  highway  drainage  structures  such 
as  inlets  and  culverts;  stormwater  and  receiving 
water  quality;  best  management  practices,  deten- 
tion and  retention  ponds,  and  erosion  and  sedi- 
ment contnil.  Preq:  C  E  342;  Cirreq:  EE&lS  401 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

C  E  455,  655  Properties  of  Concrete  and  Asphalt 
3(2,3)  Properties  of  aggregate,  concrete,  and  as- 
phalt are  discussed.  Q)ncrete  and  asphalt  mix  de- 
signs are  conducted  in  the  laboratory.  Preq:  C  E 
200,  351,  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC  302. 

C  E  459  Capstone  Design  Project  3(1,6)  [O.ll 
Students  apply  creativity  with  their  engineering 
knowledge  In  the  solutitin  of  opH;n-ended  civil  en- 
gineering problems.  Problems  are  formulated  and 
solutions  are  evaluated  by  faculty  and  practicing 
engineers.  Oral  communication  skills  are  devel- 
oped through  presentations,  correspondence,  and 
project  reports.  Preq:  All  required  300-level  C  E 
courses  and  the  Technical  Design  Requirement. 

C  E  462,  662  Coastal  Engineering  I  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  coastal  and  tKeanographic  engineer- 
ing principles,  including  wave  mechanics,  wave- 
structure  interaction,  coastal  water-level  fluctua- 
tions, coastal-zone  processes,  and  design  consid- 
erations for  coastal  structures  and  beach  nourish- 
ment projects.  Preq:  C  E  341  or  E  M  320. 

C  E  482,  682  Groundwater  and  Contaminant 
Transport  3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  groundwa- 
ter hydrology  and  transptirt  of  contaminants  in 
groundwater  systems;  groundwater  system  char- 
acteristics; steady  and  transient  flow;  well  hydrau- 
lics, design,  and  testing;  contaminant  sources, 
movement  and  transformations.  Preq:  C  E  341. 
Coreq:EE&S401. 

C  E  H487  Senior  Honors  Project  1-3  Studies  or 
laboratory  investigations  on  special  topics  in  civil 
engineering  which  are  of  interest  to  individual  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members.  Arranged  on  a  project 
basis  for  a  maximum  of  Individual  student  effon 
under  faculty  guidance.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Civil 
Engineering  Senior  Departmental  Honors  Pn>gram. 

C  E  H488  Honors  Research  1  2-3  Individual  re- 
search under  the  direction  of  a  Civil  Engineering 
faculty  member.  Preq.  C  E  H389. 

C  E  H489  Honors  Research  II  3(3,0)  Individual 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  Civil  Engineer- 
ing faculty  member.  Preq:  C  E  H488 

C  E  490, 690  Special  Projects  l-3(  1-3,0)  Studies 
or  laboratory  investigations  on  special  topics  in 
the  civil  engineering  field  which  are  of  interest 
to  individual  students  and  staff  members.  Ar- 
ranged on  a  project  basis  with  a  maximum  of  in- 
dividual student  effort  and  a  minimum  of  staff 
guidance.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

C  E  49 1 ,  69 1  Selected  Topics  in  Civil  Engineering 
1-6(1-6,0)  Structured  study  of  civil  engineering 
topics  not  found  In  other  courses.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq.  Consent  of  instructor. 
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CLEMSON  COLLEGE 

CC  111  Freshman  Seminar  I  3(3,0)  Intensive 
reading,  analysis,  and  discussion  on  topics  in  core 
general  education  areas.  Linked  with  selected  sec- 
tions of  ENGL  101.  Cureq:  ENGL  101. 

CC  112  Freshman  Seminar  II  3(3,0)  Intensive 
reading,  analysis,  and  discussion  on  topics  in  core 
general  education  areas.  Linked  with  selected  sec- 
tions of  ENGL  102.  Preq:  CC  1 1 1  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Coreq:  ENGL  102. 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 

C  U  101  University  Success  Skills  2(3,0)  A  va- 
riety of  topics  critical  to  students'  success  is  in- 
troduced. Topics  include  time  management,  goal 
setting,  test  taking,  campus  resources  and  poli- 
cies, critical  thinking,  and  diversity.  Students  are 
given  opportunities  to  discover  and  practice  many 
procedures,  techniques,  and  tips.  Limited  to  fresh- 
men and  first  semester  transfer  students. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  SCIENCE 

CES  101  Introduction  to  Engineering  and  Sci- 
ence 1  (0,2)  Introduction  to  the  engineering  and 
science  professions  to  assist  students  in  their  se- 
lection of  a  major.  In  addition,  inventories  are 
used  to  assess  career  interests  and  learning  styles. 
Students  also  complete  and  demonstrate  several 
minidesign  projects.  Credit  may  be  received  for 
only  one  of  CES  101  or  ENGR  101. 

CES  110  Engineering  and  Science  Workshop 
1(0,2)  Workshop  that  addresses  issues  and  op- 
portunities for  women  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing. Designed  to  help  students  succeed  in  engi- 
neering and  science  hy  strengthening  their  prob- 
lem-solving, leadership,  and  teamwork  skills  and 
by  introducing  them  to  female  role  models  and 
mentors  in  engineering  and  science. 

COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Associate  Professors:  D.  S.  Geddes,  S.  J.  Madden; 
Assistant  Professors:  A.  C.  Billings,  B.  E.  Denham, 
N.  S.  Jackson,  D.  W.  Wiesman;  Instructor:  K.  O. 
Jones;  Lecturers;  C.  O.  Bishop,  J.  E.  Egbunike,  J.  E. 
Haas,  A.  W.  Hensarling,  M.  H.  Herr,  K.  M. 
Lauridsen,  C.  T.  Parrott,  C.  S.  Parsons,  C.  D.  Raj, 
G.  B.  Robertson,  E.  R.  Smith,  B.  Weaver;  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor:  P.  J.  Bowers 

COMM  150  Introduction  to  Speech  Communi- 
cation 3(3,0)  [0.3]  Overview  of  theoretical  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  communication,  includ- 
ing the  theory  and  practice  of  interpersonal/small 
group/intercultural/public  communication. 

COMM  162  Forensic  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Research, 
preparation,  and  practice  leading  to  participation 
in  on-campus  and  intercollegiate  debate  and  in- 
dividual events  competition.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  four  credits. 

COMM  163  Advanced  Forensic  Laboratory 
1  (0,3)  Advanced  research,  preparation,  and  prac- 
tice leading  to  continued  participation  in  on-cam- 
pus and  intercollegiate  debate  and  individual 
events  competition.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  credits.  Preq:  COMM  162. 


COMM  201  Introduction  to  Communication 
Studies  3(3,0)  Introduces  and  prepares  students 
for  continued  study  in  their  major  by  familiariz- 
ing them  with  the  evolution  of  the  communica- 
tion discipline.  Students  are  exposed  to  those 
major  theoretical  approaches  and  traditional  re- 
search practices  that  characterize  contemporary 
communication  scholarship. 

COMM  250,  H250  Public  Speaking  3(3,0)  [0.3J 
Practical  instruction  in  public  speaking;  practice 
in  the  preparation,  delivery,  and  criticism  of  short 
speeches.  Develops  an  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  process  of  communication. 

COMM  251  Business  and  Professional  Speaking 
3(3,0)  [0.3]  Skills- intensive  course  for  research- 
ing, organizing,  and  delivering  speeches  for  busi- 
ness and  professional  settings. 

COMM  256  Introduction  to  Public  Relations 
3(3,0)  Students  learn  the  context  and  techniques 
of  public  relations  (PR),  a  form  of  corporate  com- 
munications. Types  of  PR  work,  theories  of  PR, 
the  four-part  structure  of  PR,  and  the  history  of 
the  field. 

COMM  268  Voice  and  Diction  3(3,0)  Practical 
work  to  improve  vocal  clarity  and  tonal  quality 
of  students'  speech.  Corrects  such  voice  and  dic- 
tion problems  as  improper  enunciation  and  ex- 
treme dialects. 

COMM  300  Communication  in  a  World  Context 
3(3,0)  In-depth  examination  of  differences  in  com- 
munication practices  and  meanings  seen  through 
a  global  perspective.  Preq:  COMM  150,  250,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  301  Speech  Communication  Theories 
3(3,0)  Various  theories  and  models  of  communi- 
cation characterizing  the  field  of  speech  commu- 
nication. Focuses  on  how  communication  is  con- 
ceptualized from  different  theoretical  perspectives. 

COMM  302  Mass  Communication  Theory  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  the  breadth  and  history  of  theories  of 
mass  communication  and  mass  media  from  the  19'*' 
century  to  the  present.  Especially  emphasizes  con- 
temporary schools  of  thought,  theoretical  debates, 
and  the  continuing  controversies  in  the  field. 

COMM  310  Communication  Research  Methods 
3(3,0)  Students  study  methods  of  communication 
research,  preparing  research  projects,  conducting 
research  studies,  ethnography,  observation,  sam- 
pling, measurement,  analysis,  and  the  relationship 
between  theory  and  research. 

COMM  320  Television  Journalism  3(3,0)  Ex- 
plores both  the  philosophy  of  journalism  and  the 
applied  skills  of  the  journalist.  In  addition  to  class- 
room activities,  students  experience  television  jour- 
nalism first-hand  as  participants  on  a  weekly  on- 
campus  television  news  program. 

COMM  325  Sports  Communication  3(3,0)  Fun- 
damentals of  communicating  in  a  sports  environ- 
ment. The  basics  of  communicating  for  print  and 
broadcast  news,  as  well  as  communicating  for  pub- 
lic relations  and  sports  information.  Ethical  con- 
siderations and  the  role  of  sports  in  American  cul- 
ture are  covered.  Preq:  COMM  201. 
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COMM  326  Public  Relations  in  Sports  3(3,0) 

Focuses  on  the  preparation  of  professional  sports 
communication  materials  for  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal audiences.  Topics  include  the  mechanics  of 
creating  press  releases  and  other  materials,  as  well 
as  techniques  in  managing  crises. 

COMM  327  Sports  Media  Criticism  3(3,0)  Stu- 
dents gain  in-depth  understanding  of  sports  com- 
munication issues  through  critically  analyzing 
actual  media  coverage  of  sporting  events,  address- 
ing social  issues  involved  in  college  and  profes- 
sional sports,  and  developing  an  understanding 
of  sports  promotion  and  advertising. 

COMM  330  Nonverbal  Communication  3(3,0) 
Develops  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  non- 
verbal behaviors  in  human  interaction.  This  in- 
cludes the  study  of  gesture  and  movement,  physi- 
cal appearance,  vocal  behavior,  immediacy,  time 
and  space,  and  intercultural  differences.  Promotes 
understanding  of  nonverbal  rules. 

COMM  340  Negotiations  Communication  3(3,0) 
Develops  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  strategies  and 
elements  of  communication  used  in  effective  ne- 
gotiation. Includes  techniques  of  dealing  with 
people,  interests,  options,  and  the  criteria  neces- 
sary to  reach  agreements  and  objectives. 

COMM  348  Interpersonal  Communication  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  the  theories  and  research  in  interpersonal 
communication  with  emphasis  on  the  application 
of  research  findings  and  developmental  strategies 
for  intra-  and  inter-cultural  relationships. 

COMM  349  Communication  and  Aging  3(3,0) 
Major  theories  and  concepts  concerning  commu- 
nication with  and  between  members  of  aging 
populations.  Focus  on  communication  factors  that 
affect  the  elderly  and  implication  for  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  satisfying  relationships  within 
and  between  generations. 

COMM  350  Small  Group  and  Team  Communica- 
tion 3(3,0)  Examines  the  principles  and  skills  in- 
volved in  effective  small-group  communication. 

COMM  356  Stakeholder  Communication  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  external  stakeholders  such  as  the  me- 
dia, the  community,  and  the  government.  Students 
learn  how  to  manage  various  stakeholder  relation- 
ships. Preq:  Junior  standing. 

COMM  360  Persuasion  3(3,0)  Theories  of  per- 
suasion and  propaganda.  Practical  instruction  in 
analysis  and  construction  of  persuasive  messages. 
Preq:  COMM  250. 

COMM  361  Argumentation  and  Debate  3(3,0) 
Basic  principles  of  argumentation  with  emphasis 
on  developing  skills  in  argumentative  speech.  The 
role  of  the  advocate  in  contemporary  society  with 
an  emphasis  on  and  an  appreciation  of  formal  de- 
bate. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  362  Organizational  Communication 
Simulation  3(3,0)  Students  develop  and  apply 
communicatioii  skills  which  are  useful  in  a  vari- 
ety of  organizational  settings:  taking  and  conduct- 
ing interviews,  group  decision  making,  and  oral 
reporting.  Discusses  communication  processes  and 
provides  personal  and  professional  development. 
Preq:  COMM  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  363  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 
3(3,0)  Analysis  and  oral  interpretation  of  selected 
poetry  and  prose;  training  in  development  of  ef- 
fective tone  production. 


i^OMM  364  Or(;anizational  Communication 
3(3,0)  Examination  ot  tlie  priKess,  thcDrics,  and 
techniques  of  communications  within  small 
fjroups  and  other  organized  hodies. 

;^OMM  365  Mass  Communication:  History  and 
Criticism  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  mass 
communication  in  America,  including  discussions 
of  history,  theory,  and  current  issues  in  television, 
film,  popular  music,  telecommunications,  and 
other  media. 

:OMM  366  Special  Topics  in  Speech  3(3,0)  Con- 
sideration of  select  major  areas  of  study  in  speech. 
May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  1 5  credits  with 
consent  of  department  chair. 

:OMM  369  Political  Communication  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  American  political  rhetoric  after 
1900,  focusing  on  such  notahle  speakers  as 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

ZJOMM  390  Speech  and  Communication  Stud- 
ies Internship  3(0,9)  Preplanned,  preapproved, 
faculty  supervised  internship  provides  Commu- 
nication Studies  majors  with  field  experience  in 
areas  related  to  their  curriculum.  May  he  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  he  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  consent  of  fac- 
ulty advisor. 

COMM  (LANG)  400  Phonetics  3(3,0)  See 
LANG  400. 

COMM  425  Advanced  Sports  Communication 
3(3,0)  Comhination  seminar  and  primary'  research 
class  that  explores  contemporary  sports  communi- 
cation issues.  Students  write  position  papers  on 
seminar  topics  and  conduct  primary  research  on 
sports  communication  topics  of  their  choice.  Preq: 
COMM  325  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  455  Gender  Communication  3(3,0)  Ex- 
plores the  ways  communication  hehavior  and  per- 
ceptions of  communication  hehavior  are  affected 
by  gender.  The  effects  of  gender  on  a  variety  of 
communication  contexts  are  examined,  includ- 
ing interpersonal,  small  group,  organizational,  and 
mass  communication. 

COMM  456,  656  Crisis  Communication  3(3,0) 
In-depth  examination  of  the  use  of  communica- 
tion in  planning,  managing,  and  responding  to 
organizational  crisis.  Preq.  Senior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

COMM  460  Communication  and  Conflict  Man- 
agement 3(3,0)  Introduces  the  study  of  commu- 
nication practices  in  conflict  situations  within 
various  personal  and  professional  settings.  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  central  role  of  communication  in  the 
understanding  and  management  of  conflict.  Preq. 
COMM  1 50  or  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  464, 664  Advanced  Organizational  Com- 
munication 3(3,0)  Application  of  speech  com- 
munication methodology  to  the  analysis  of  orga- 
nizational communication  processes.  Students 
study  methods  of  organizational  communication 
analysis  and  intervention.  Preq:  COMM  364  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  470,  670  Communication  and  Health 
3(3,0)  Considers  institutional  and  health-care 
communication  issues  as  well  as  the  relationship 
between  social  issues,  communication,  and  health. 


COMM  480  Intercultural  Communication  3(3,0) 
Introduces  the  priKess  ot  communication  between 
and  among  individuals  from  different  cultures  or 
subcultures.  Emphasis  is  on  the  effect  of  cultural 
practices  within  various  communication  rela- 
tional contexts  such  as  interperstmal,  small  group, 
and  organizational  communication.  Preq.  COMM 
1 50  or  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  (ENGL)  491,  691  Classical  Rhetoric 
3(3,0)  See  ENGL  491. 

COMM  (ENGL)  492,  692  Modern  Rhetoric 
3(3,0)  See  ENGL  492. 

COMM  H493  Honors  Prospectus  Project  1  ( 1 ,0) 
Ct)mpletion  of  an  honors  project  proposal  and  a 
prospectus  meeting  with  a  faculty  committee.  Finst 
in  a  three-course  sequence  with  H494  and  H496. 

COMM  H494  Honors  Field  Research  3(0,9) 
Hont)rs  students  majoring  in  Communication 
Studies  pursue  field  work  with  an  outside  organi- 
zation related  to  concentration  area  in  the  major, 
gathering  data  for  use  in  preparing  original  re- 
search project  for  COMM  H496.  Second  in  a 
three-course  sequence  with  H493  and  H496.  Preq: 
COMM  H493. 

COMM  495  Senior  Communication  Seminar 
3(3,0)  Students  apply  their  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation to  a  significant  research  project  involving 
the  student's  communication  research  interest. 
Project(s)  culminate  in  a  written  document  and  a 
public  presentation/discussion  of  the  student's  re- 
search. Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Communication 
Studies;  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  H496  Honors  Senior  Communication 
Seminar  3(3,0)  Plans  developed  in  COMM  H493 
and  data  gathered  from  COMM  H494  are  applied 
to  the  production  of  a  written  product  of  confer- 
ence or  publication  length  and  quality.  Third  in 
a  three-course  sequence  with  H493  and  H494. 
Preq:  COMM  H493,  H494. 

COMM  499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Tu- 
torial work  for  students  with  special  interests  or 
projects  in  speech  communication  outside  the 
scope  of  existing  courses.  Preq:  Consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

COMMUNITY  AND  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Sec  also  course.';  listed  under  Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics . ) 
Professors:  D.  L.  Barkley,  M.  S.  Henry,  J.  C.  O. 
Nyankori,  C.  M.  Sieverdes;  Associate  Professor:  M. 
Espey;  As,sistant  Professcrr:  S.  R.  Templeton 

C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economics  3(3,0)F 
Principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  use  of 
soil,  water,  forest,  and  mineral  resources,  with 
special  emphasis  on  economic  aspects  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  resource  utilization.  Preq:  AP  EC 
202,ECON200or2n. 

C  R  D  (AP  EC,  HLTH)  361  Introduction  to 
Health-Care  Economics  3(3, 0)F  Introductory 
course  in  which  students  learn  the  basic  econom- 
ics of  the  institutions  comprising  the  health-care 
industry.  Topics  include  the  underlying  supply, 
demand,  and  institutional  factors  impacting 
health-care  availability  and  cost  of  health  care. 


CRD(APEC)411.61!  Reponal  Impact  Analy- 
sis 3(3,0)  Techniques  for  analysis  ol  the  growth 
and  decline  of  regions  including  cconomic-basc 
theory,  shift  share,  regional  input-output,  regional 
econometric  models,  and  fixed  impact  models. 
Preq:  AP  EC  202  or  ECON  2 1 1  and  2 1 2. 

C  R  D  (AP  EC)  412,  612  Regional  Economic 
Development  Theory  and  Policy  3(3,0)S  De- 
velopment of  rural  economic  activity  in  the  con- 
text of  historical,  theoretical,  and  policy  aspects 
of  friction  asstKiated  with  spatial  separation.  Lo- 
cation factors,  transfer  costs,  IcKation  patteras, 
and  regional-growth  policy  are  considered.  Preq: 
AP  EC  202  or  ECON  2 1 1  or  equivalent. 

C  R  D  (AP  EC)  491  Internship,  Agribusiness, 
and  Community'  and  Rural  Development  1  -6(0,2- 
12)  Internship  under  faculr>'  super\'ision  in  an  ap- 
proved agency  or  firm.  Internships  are  designed  to 
provide  students  with  work  experience  in  agribusi- 
ness or  community  and  rural  development.  Stu- 
dents submit  a  comprehensive  repon  within  one 
week  of  the  end  of  the  internship.  A  maximum  of 
six  internship  credits  may  be  earned.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  and/or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Professors:  R.  M.  Geist  III,  S.  M.  Hedetniemi,  S.  T 
Hedetniemi,  D.  P.  Jacobs,  P.  K.  Srimani,  Chair:  J. 
M.  Westali,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  A.  T 
Duchowski,  W.  Goddard,  H.  C.  Grossman,  E.  O. 
Hare,  A.  W.  Madison,  B.  A.  Malloy,  J.  D.  McGregor, 
R.  P.  Pargas,  M.  Sitaraman,  M.  K.  Smotherman,  D. 
E.  Stevenson;  Assistant  Professors:  T.  A.  Davis,  J.  J. 
Martin,  Z.Wang;  Lecturers;  I.Cho,  C.  Hochrine,J. 
H.  Jones,  R.  S.  Lambert,  R.  M.  Lowe,  C.  F  Pellerin, 
H.  A.  Pellerin,  L.  H.  Sherrod,  R  D.  Sterling;  Visit- 
ing Instructor:  S.  R.  Matzko 

CP  SC  101,  HI 01  Computer  Science  I  4(3,2) 
[C.3J  Introduction  to  modem  problem  solving 
and  programming  methods.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  algorithm  development  and  software 
life  cycle  concepts.  Includes  use  of  appropriate 
tools  and  discusses  ethical  issues  arising  from  the 
impact  of  computing  upon  society.  Intended  for 
students  concentrating  in  computer  science  or  re- 
lated fields.  Preq:  MTHSC  105  or  satisfactory- 
score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement 
Test  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CP  SC  102,  H102  Computer  Science  II  4(3,2) 
Continuation  of  CP  SC  101 .  Continued  emphasis 
on  problem  solving  and  program  development 
techniques.  Typical  numerical,  nonnumerical,  and 
data  processing  problems  are  examined.  Basic  data 
structures  are  intnxluced.  Preq:  CP  SC  101. 

CP  SC  105  Essential  Computer  Skills  1(0,2) 
Computer  literacy,  user  environments,  and  soft- 
ware packages  for  education.  Credit  may  not  be 
received  for  both  CP  SC  105  and  120. 

CP  SC  110,  HI  10  Elementary  Computer  Pro- 
gramming 3(3,0)  [C.3]  Introduction  to  computer 
programming  and  its  use  in  solving  problems,  in- 
tended primarily  for  technical  majors.  Basic  in- 
struction in  programming  techniques  is  combined 
with  tools  use  and  discussions  of  ethical  issues 
arising  from  the  impact  of  computing  on  society. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


CP  SC  111  Elementary  Computer  Programming 

in  C/C++  3(3,0)  [C.3]  Introduction  to  computer 
programming  in  C/C++  and  its  use  in  solving  prob- 
lems. Intended  primarily  for  technical  majors.  Basic 
instruction  in  programming  techniques  is  combined 
with  tools  use  and  discussions  of  ethical  issues  aris- 
ing from  the  impact  of  computing  on  society. 

CP  SC  120  Introduction  to  Information  Tech- 
nology 3(2,2)  [C.3]  Investigation  of  ethical  and 
societal  issues  based  on  the  expanding  integra- 
tion of  computers  into  our  everyday  lives.  His- 
torical background,  terminology,  new  technolo- 
gies and  the  projected  future  of  computers  are 
considered.  Practical  experience  with  common 
computer  software  technologies  is  included.  Will 
not  satisfy  computer  science  requirements  in  any 
computer  science  major. 

CP  SC  130  Data  Processing  with  COBOL  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  data  processing  techniques  and 
applications,  emphasizing  organization  and  process- 
ing of  data  files.  COBOL  programming  language  is 
used.  Preq:  CP  SC  1 10  or  120,  or  equivalent. 

CP  SC  157  Introduction  to  C  Programming 
2(2,0)  Introduction  to  basic  programming  tech- 
niques. The  C  programming  language  is  used. 

CP  SC  210  Programming  Methodology  4(3,2) 
[C.3]  Introduction  to  programming  techniques 
and  methodology.  Topics  include  structured  pro- 
gramming, stepwise  refinement,  program  design 
and  implementation  techniques,  modularization 
criteria,  program  testing  and  verification,  basic 
data  structures,  and  analysis  of  algorithms.  Credit 
may  not  be  received  for  both  CP  SC  102  and  210. 
Preq:  CP  SC  1 1 1  or  equivalent;  satisfactory  per- 
formance on  a  pretest. 

CP  SC  21 1  Advanced  Programming  Methodology 
4(3,2)  [C.  1]  Introduction  to  problem  solving  and 
programming  methodology.  Emphasis  is  on  pro- 
gram design  and  implementation  techniques,  pro- 
gram testing  and  verification,  and  basic  algorithm 
analysis.  Preq:  High  school  programming  course. 

CP  SC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
4(3,2)  Study  of  data  structures  and  algorithms 
fundamental  to  computer  science;  abstract  data- 
type concepts;  measures  of  program  running  time 
and  time  complexity;  algorithm  analysis  and  de- 
sign techniques.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for 
both  CP  SC  212  and  340.  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or 
210  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  215  Tools  and  Techniques  for  Software 
Development  3(2,2)  Intensive  course  on  software 
development  using  an  imperative  language.  Top- 
ics include  typical  program  development  tools 
such  as  debuggers  and  "make"  files,  software  de- 
velopment and  testing  techniques  such  as  sepa- 
rate module  development  and  testing,  pointers 
and  explicit  heap  management,  and  low-level  file 
I/O.  Preq:  CP  SC  212  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  220  Microcomputer  Applications  3(3,0) 
Applications  of  microcomputers  to  formulate  and 
solve  problem  models.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  ap- 
plications development  in  database  and  spread- 
sheet environments.  Current  software  products 
are  used.  Preq:  CP  SC  120  or  MGT  218  or  equiva- 
lent experience. 


CP  SC  221  Introduction  to  a  Computer  Organi- 
zation 1(0,2)  Introduction  to  the  systems  program- 
ming environment;  languages  and  interfaces  for 
programming  operating  systems  tasks;  use  of  the  C 
programming  language  and  UNIX  operating  sys- 
tem. Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  231  Introduction  to  Computer  Organiza- 
tion 4(3,2)  Study  of  the  machine  architectures 
on  which  algorithms  are  implemented;  require- 
ments of  architectures  that  support  high-level  lan- 
guages, programming  environments,  and  applica- 
tions. Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  270  Fundamentals  of  Information  Systems 
4(3,2)  Computer  information  .systems  in  a  large- 
scale  computing  environment  are  used  to  address 
systems  analysis  and  design,  database  management, 
data  communication,  and  security  of  information. 
Reading  knowledge  of  a  business-oriented  program- 
ming language  is  developed.  May  not  be  counted 
for  credit  toward  a  Computer  Science  or  Computer 
Information  Systems  degree.  Preq:  CP  SC  120. 

CP  SC  28 1  Selected  Topics  in  Computer  Science 
1-4(0-3,0-6)  Areas  of  computer  science  in  which 
new  trends  arise.  Innovative  approaches  to  a  va- 
riety of  problems  in  the  use  and  understanding  of 
basic  computing  concepts  are  developed  and 
implemented.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  cov- 
ered. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  1 1(1,0) 
Impact  of  computer  use  on  society  is  considered. 
Ethical  use  of  software  and  protection  of  intellec- 
tual property  rights  are  discussed.  The  profession  is 
viewed  historically;  organizations  important  to  the 
profession  are  discussed;  the  development  process 
for  standards  is  presented;  and  students  are  intro- 
duced to  the  professional  literature.  Preq:  CP  SC 
102  or  210,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CP  SC  330  Computer  Systems  and  Networks 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  structure  of  computer 
systems  and  networks.  Various  hardware/software 
configurations  are  explored  and  presented.  Top- 
ics include  basic  computer  organization,  input/ 
output  organizations,  interrupt  processing,  system 
software,  standard  network  architectures  and  net- 
work protocols.  Preq:  CP  SC  215,  231,  E  C  E  201 
with  a  C  or  better 

CP  SC  332  Computer  Systems  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  design,  integration,  and  use  of  hardware 
and  software  components  in  standard  computer 
systems.  Emphasis  is  on  computer  organization  at 
the  component  level,  interfacing,  basic  operat- 
ing system  functions,  and  system  utilities.  Credit 
may  not  be  received  for  both  CP  SC  332  and  422. 
Preq:  CP  SC  215,  231  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  340  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  3(3,0) 
Basic  concepts  of  data  structures  such  as  queues, 
stacks,  and  lists;  methods  of  proof  as  they  relate  to 
program  verification;  sets,  functions,  and  relations 
as  they  relate  to  the  analysis  of  algorithms.  Includes 
the  study  of  algorithms,  time  complexity,  and  de- 
sign techniques.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for 
both  CP  SC  212  and  340.  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210. 


CP  SC  350  Foundations  of  Computer  ScJLnce 
3(3,0)  Development  of  the  theoretical  fundatimis 
of  programming,  algorithms,  languages,  automata, 
computability,  complexity,  data  structures,  and  op- 
erating systems;  a  broad  range  of  fundamental  top- 
ics is  consolidated  and  extended  in  preparation 
for  further  study.  Preq:  CP  SC  212  and  MTHSC 
1 19  with  a  C  or  better 

CP  SC  360  Distributed  and  Network  Program- 
ming 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  basic  concepts  in 
distributed  systems.  Network  programming  meth- 
ods are  considered.  Data  communications  such 
as  protocols,  basic  hardware  components,  perfor- 
mance and  limitations  are  reviewed.  Preq:  CP  SC 
215  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  361  Data  Management  Systems  Labora- 
tory 1(0,2)  Introduction  to  mainframe  environ- 
ments typical  of  large-scale  data  processing  ap- 
plications; programming  languages,  control  lan- 
guages, and  file  utilities;  use  of  COBOL  language 
and  IBM  jCL.  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  2 10;  or  equiva- 
lent. Coreq:  CP  SC  360. 

CP  SC  371  Systems  Analysis  3(3,0)  Incorporates 
a  study  of  the  decision-making  process  at  all  lev- 
els with  the  logical  design  of  information  systems. 
Extensive  study  of  the  system  life  cycle  with  em- 
phasis on  current  as  well  as  classical  techniques 
for  describing  data  flows,  data  structures,  file  de- 
sign, etc.  Preq:  CP  SC  360. 

CP  SC  372  Introduction  to  Software  Develop- 
ment 3(3,0)  Techniques  and  issues  in  software 
design  and  development;  tools,  methodologies, 
and  environments  for  effective  design,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  of  software;  organizing  and 
managing  the  development  of  software  projects. 
Preq:  CP  SC  2 15  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  H395  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Research 
topics  in  various  areas  of  computer  science  are 
presented.  Methods  for  identifying  and  initiating 
research  projects  in  various  areas  of  computer  sci- 
ence are  considered.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  credits.  Preq:  Admission  to  Depart- 
mental Honors  Program. 

CP  SC  405,  605  Introduction  to  Graphical  Sys- 
tems Design  3(3,0)  Principles,  computational 
techniques,  and  design  concepts  needed  for  design- 
ing systems  for  effective  graphical  displays.  Preq: 
CP  SC  215,  MTHSC  108,  31 1  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  411,  611  Virtual  Reality  Systems  3(3,0) 
Design  and  implementation  of  software  systems 
necessary  to  create  virtual  environments.  Tech- 
niques for  achieving  real-time,  dynamic  display 
of  photorealistic,  synthetic  images  are  discussed. 
Includes  hands-on  experience  with  electromag- 
netically-tracked,  head-mounted  displays  and  re- 
quires, as  a  final  project,  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  virtual  environment.  Preq:  CP  SC  215, 
MTHSC  108,  311  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  412,  612  Eye  Tracking  Methodology  and 
Applications  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  human 
visual  system;  visual  perception;  eye  movements; 
eye  tracking  systems  and  applications  in  psychol- 
ogy, industrial  engineering,  marketing,  and  com- 
puter science;  hands-on  experience  with  real  time, 
comeal-reflection  eye  trackers,  experimental  is- 
sues. Final  project  requires  the  execution  and 
analysis  of  an  eye  tracking  experiment.  Preq: 
CP  SC  360,  MKT  431,  or  PSYCH  310. 
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CP  SC  422,  622  Introduction  to  Operating  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Detailed  study  of  the  management 
techniques  for  the  control  of  computer  hardware 
resources.  Topics  include  intemipt  systems,  primi- 
tive level  characteristics  of  hardware  and  the  man- 
agement of  memory,  prixessor,  devices,  and  data. 
Credit  may  not  he  received  for  Kith  CP  SC  3^2 
and  422.  Preq:  CP  SC  23 1 ,  360  with  a  C  or  hetter. 

CP  SC  423,  H423,  623  Implementation  of  Op- 
erating Systems  3(2,2)  Detailed  review  of  the 
implementation  of  an  existing,  multi-tasking  op- 
erating system.  Extension  of  concepts  in  lahora- 
tory  to  development  and  implementation  of  a  sys- 
tem nucleus  suppc^rting  multi-tasking  and  process 
coordination  on  an  actual  computer  system.  Em- 
phasis is  given  to  design  decisions  as  they  apply 
to  performance  and  complexity.  Preq:  CP  SC  332 
or  422  or  equivalent. 

CP  SC  428,  628  Design  and  Implementation  of 
Programming  Languages  3(3,0)  Overview  of  pro- 
gramming language  structures  and  features  and 
their  implementation.  Control  and  data  structures 
found  in  various  languages  are  studied.  Runtime 
organization  and  environment  and  implementa- 
tion models  are  also  included.  Preq:  CP  SC  231 
and  360  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  429,  H429,  629  Translation  of  Program- 
ming Languages  3(3,0)  Techniques  and  consid- 
erations for  compiling  and  interpreting  program- 
ming languages.  Topics  include  scanning,  pars- 
ing, optimization,  code  generation,  and  their 
theoretical  foundations.  Implementation  of  a 
compiler  or  a  major  component  of  a  compiler  nor- 
mally is  a  term  project.  Preq:  CP  SC  350,  428. 

CP  SC  450,  H450,  650  Theory  of  Computation 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  models  of  computation  and 
machine  description  languages,  including  finite- 
state  automata  and  regular  expressions,  pushdown 
automata  and  context-free  languages,  and  Turing 
machines  and  recursive  functions.  Topics  include 
equivalence  and  relative  computing  power  of  the 
models  studied,  enupieration.  Church's  thesis,  and 
undecidabiliry  problems.  Preq:  CP  SC  350. 

CP  SC  455,  655  Computational  Science  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  methods  and  problems  of 
computational  science.  Qiurse  uses  problems  from 
engineering  and  science  to  develop  mathemati- 
cal and  computational  solutions.  Case  studies  use 
techniques  from  Grand  Challenge  problems. 
Emphasizes  the  use  of  networking,  group  devel- 
opment, and  modem  programming  environments. 
Preq:  MTHSC  108,  311  and  previous  program- 
ming experience  in  a  higher  level  language. 

CP  SC  462,  H462,  662  Database  Management 
Systems  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  database/data  com- 
munications concepts  as  related  to  the  design  of 
online  information  systems.  Problems  involving 
structuring,  creating,  maintaining,  and  accessing 
multiple-user  databases  are  presented  and  solutions 
developed.  Comparison  of  several  commercially 
available  teleprocessing  monitor  and  database  man- 
agement systems  is  made.  Preq:  CP  SC  360. 

CP  SC  463, 663  Online  Systems  3(3,0)  In-depth 
study  of  the  design  and  implementation  of  trans- 
action processing  systems  and  an  introduction  to 
basic  communications  concepts.  A  survey  of  com- 
mercially available  software  and  a  project  using 
one  of  the  systems  are  included.  Preq:  CP  SC  462. 


CP  SC  464,  664  Introduction  to  Computer  Ar- 
chitecture 3(3,0)  Survey  of  von  Neumann  com- 
puter architecture  at  the  instruction-set  level. 
Fundamental  design  issues  are  emphiisized,  illus- 
trated using  historical  and  current  mainframe, 
supermini,  and  micro  architecture.  Preq:  CP  SC 
330  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

CP  SC  472,  H472.  672  Software  Development 
Methodology  3(3,0)  Advanced  topics  in  software 
development  methodology'.  Techniques  such  ;is 
chief  prt)grammer  teams,  structured  design  and 
structured  walk-throughs  are  discussed  and  used 
in  a  major  project.  Emphasis  is  on  the  applica- 
tion of  these  techniques  to  large-scale  software 
implementation  projects.  Additional  topics  such 
as  mathematical  foundations  of  structured  pro- 
gramming and  verification  techniques  are  also 
included.  Preq:  CP  SC  360  and  372. 

CP  SC  481,  H481,  681  Selected  Topics  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Areas  of  computer  science  in  which  non- 
.standard  problems  arise.  Innovative  approaches 
to  problem  solutions  which  draw  from  a  variety 
of  support  courses  are  developed  and  imple- 
mented. Emphasis  is  on  independent  study  and 
projects.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  II 
1  ( 1 ,0)  Considers  the  impact  of  computing  system 
development  on  stxriety.  Discusses  ethical  issues  in 
the  design  and  development  of  computer  software. 
Standards  for  professional  behavior,  the  profes- 
sional's responsibility  to  the  profession,  and  tech- 
niques for  maintaining  currency  in  a  dynamic  field 
are  discussed  by  students.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

CP  SC  H495  Senior  Thesis  Research  1-3(1-3,0) 
Directed  individual  research  project  for  honors 
students  supervised  by  departmental  faculty.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Senior  standing. 

CONSTRUCTION  SCIENCE 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

Professors:  F.  M.  Eubanks,  R.  W.  Liska,  Chair;  Asso- 
ciate Professors:  G.  R.  Corley,  C.  A.  Piper,  R.  K. 
Schneider;  Assistant  Professors:  S.  N.  Clarke,  R. 
Soares;  JLecturer;  D.  C.  Bausman;  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor: G.  Zillante 

C  S  M  100  Introduction  to  Construction  Science 
and  Management  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  con- 
struction industry  and  the  Construction  Science 
and  Management  Department.  Preq:  Construc- 
tion Science  and  Management  major  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  201  Structures  I  3(3,0)  Study  of  statically 
determinate  structural  components  and  systems 
including  force  applications  and  distributions  in 
structural  elements  and  the  resulting  stress-strain 
patterns  in  axial,  shear,  and  bearing  mechanisms. 
Preq:  MTHSC  102  or  106,  PHYS  207;  Constnic- 
tion  Science  and  Management  or  Architecture 
major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 


C  S  M  202  Structures  II  3(3,0)  Study  uf  force  dis- 
tribution and  behavior  in  statically  determinate 
W(X)d  and  steel  stnictural  comptments  and  systems 
including  shear  and  moment  stress,  ci^imhincd  load- 
ing/stress conditioiis  and  deflections.  Preq:  C!  S  M 

201,  CJtmstruction  Science  and  Management  or 
Architecture  major,  or  coasent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  203  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construc- 
tion I  3(3,0)  [\-scriptive  study  of  the  materials 
and  methods  of  coruitruction,  fcKusing  on  nomen- 
clature, building  materials,  and  assembly  of  build- 
ing systems  consi.sting  primarily  of  wtxxl,  masonry, 
residential  interior  and  exterior  finishes,  and  build- 
ing foundations.  Preq:  Construction  Science  and 
Management  or  Architecture  major,  or  consent  of 
department  chair.  Preq  (rr  Coreq:  A  A  H  210, 
ARCH  210,  C  S  M  100  (Consrmction  Science 
and  Management  majors). 

C  S  M  204  Contract  Documents  3(2,3)  Intro- 
duction to  working  drawings,  specifications,  and 
the  various  documents  required  to  carry  out  a 
typical  construction  project.  Preq:  Construction 
Science  and  Management  major  or  consent  of 
department  chair.  Coreq:  C  S  M  205. 

C  S  M  205  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construc- 
tion II  3(3,0)  Descriptive  study  of  materials  and 
methods  of  construction,  focusing  on  nomencla- 
ture, building  materials,  and  assembly  of  building 
systems  consisting  primarily  of  steel  and  concrete 
in  addition  to  roofing  assemblies  and  interior  and 
exterior  commercial  finishes.  Preq:  C  S  M  203, 
Construction  Science  and  Management  or  Ar- 
chitecture major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  301  Structures  III  3(3,0)  Analysis  and 
design  of  basic  determinate  and  indeterminate 
masonry  and  reinforced  concrete  structural  com- 
ponents and  systems;  intrcxiuction  to  special  struc- 
tural systems  and  seismic  loading.  Preq:  C  S  M 

202,  PHYS  208,  Construction  Science  and  Man- 
agement or  Architecture  major,  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

C  S  M  303  Soils  and  Foundations  3(2,3)  Study  of 
various  types  of  soils  and  foundations,  including 
soil  testing,  reports,  compaction,  stability  and  func- 
tion as  they  relate  to  the  construction  process.  Preq: 
C  S  M  202,  Construction  Science  and  Manage- 
ment major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  304  Environmental  Systems  I  3(3,0) 
Theory  and  practice  of  heating,  ventilating,  air 
conditioning,  and  plumbing  systems  for  buildings. 
Preq:  C  S  M  205,  PHYS  208,  Constmction  Sci- 
ence and  Management  or  Architecture  major,  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  305  Environmental  Systems  II  3(3,0) 
Theory  and  practice  of  fire  protection,  specialty- 
piping,  lighting,  and  electrical  systems  for  build- 
ings. Preq:  C  S  M  304,  Construction  Science  and 
Management  or  Architecture  major,  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  310  Principles  of  Industrial  Safety  Man- 
agement 3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of  industrial  safety 
management,  including  loss  prevention,  industrial 
hygiene  and  fire  protection.  Preq:  Junior  standing, 
Construction  Science  and  Management  major,  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 
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C  S  M  3 1 1  Accident  Prevention  and  Loss  Con- 
trol 3(3,0)  Philosophies  and  techniques  of  acci- 
dent prevention  and  loss  control,  including  risk 
assessment,  hazard  analysis,  accident/near  miss 
investigation,  and  methods  to  control  and  cor- 
rect loss-producing  conditions;  also  application 
of  these  techniques  to  current  technologies.  Preq: 
Junior  standing,  Construction  Science  and  Man- 
agement major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  312  Industrial  Recognition  and  Control 
3(3,0)  Application  of  basic  physical  properties 
to  the  understanding,  recognition,  evaluation,  and 
control  of  biological,  mechanical,  electrical,  ther- 
mal, chemical,  ergonomic,  and  nuclear  hazards 
in  the  industrial  setting.  Preq:  Junior  standing, 
Construction  Science  and  Management  major,  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  35 1  Construction  Estimating  3(2,3)  Basic 
estimating  as  applied  to  construction  projects.  In- 
cludes the  take-off  of  material  quantities,  assign- 
ing labor  and  equipment  production  rates,  and 
applying  material  prices,  wage  rates,  and  equip- 
ment costs  to  derive  a  total  job  cost.  Preq:  C  S  M 
204,  205,  CP  SC  120,  all  required  MTHSC 
courses,  Construction  Science  and  Management 
major,  or  consent  of  department  chair.  Preq  or 
Coreq;BE221,CSM303. 

C  S  M  352  Construction  Scheduling  3(2,2) 
Analysis  of  construction  projects  with  emphasis 
on  estimating,  scheduling,  and  resource  leveling. 
Preq:  C  S  M  304  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  351, 
Construction  Science  and  Management  major,  or 
consent  of  department  chair.  Coreq:  C  S  M  353. 

C  S  M  353  Construction  Estimating  II  3(2,3) 
Continuation  of  basic  construction  estimating 
with  the  additional  component  of  computerized 
estimating.  Includes  material,  labor  and  equip- 
ment costs,  production  rates,  bid  ethics,  construct- 
ability  analysis,  and  understanding  of  other  types 
of  estimating  procedures.  Preq:  C  S  M  301,  304 
(or  concurrent  enrollment),  351,  Construction 
Science  and  Management  major,  or  consent  of 
department  chair.  Coreq:  C  S  M  352. 

C  S  M  410  Fire  Protection  and  Prevention  3(3,0) 
Fundamental  course  to  increase  awareness  of 
causes  of  uncontrolled  fires  and  explosions.  As- 
sociated dangers  to  life,  property,  and  industrial/ 
commercial  productivity  are  stressed,  along  with 
techniques  available  for  their  protection  (educa- 
tion, detection,  suppression).  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing. Construction  Science  and  Management  ma- 
jor, or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  41 1  Safety  in  Building  Construction  3(3,0) 
Study  of  construction  safety  management  and 
controls.  Preq:  Construction  Science  and  Man- 
agement major  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
Coreq:  CSM  453. 

C  S  M  420  Highway  Construction  and  Contract- 
ing 3(3,0)  Study  of  contracting  and  construction 
of  highways,  including  selection  and  use  of  equip- 
ment, construction  of  pavements,  bridges,  and 
drainage  structures,  and  related  processes.  Preq: 
CSM  303,  352,  353. 


C  S  M  453  Construction  Project  Management 

3(2,2)  Study  of  construction  business  organiza- 
tion, methods  of  project  delivery,  field  organiza- 
tion, policy,  ethics,  project  management,  control 
systems,  labor  management  relations,  and  produc- 
tivity. Preq:  CSM  352,  353,  LAW  322  (or  con- 
current enrollment),  MGT  307  (or  concurrent 
enrollment).  Construction  Science  and  Manage- 
ment major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
Coreq;  CSM  411,  461. 

C  S  M  454  Construction  Capstone  6(3,12)  Stu- 
dents develop  a  capstone  project  that  entails  the 
knowledge  obtained  in  all  previous  courses  in  the 
Construction  Science  and  Management  Program. 
Consists  of  a  case  study  of  an  actual  construction 
project  covering  technical,  managerial,  and  pro- 
fessional skills  and  knowledge  needed  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  construction  project.  Preq:  CSM 
453,  Construction  Science  and  Management  ma- 
jor, or  consent  of  department  chair. 

CSM  455,  655  Reducing  Adversarial  Relations 
in  Construction  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  study  of 
the  delivery  of  projects  and  how  adversarial  rela- 
tions can  affect  the  successful  completion  of  the 
venture.  Topics  include  management  of  human  re- 
sources, understanding  the  needs  and  processes  of 
the  participants,  where  problems  lie,  methods  of 
avoiding  and  settling  disputes.  Preq:  Construction 
Science  and  Management  or  Architecture  major, 
senior  standing,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  461  Construction  Economics  Seminar 
3(3,0)  Studies  in  the  financial  performance  of 
construction  companies.  Preq:  ACCT  201, 
ECON  211,212,  Construction  Science  and  Man- 
agement major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
Coreq;  CSM  453. 

CSM  490,  H490  Directed  Studies  1-3(1-3,0) 
Comprehensive  studies  and  research  of  special 
topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  field  studies,  research  activities,  and 
current  development  in  construction  science. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

C  S  M  491  Construction  Science  and  Manage- 
ment Internship  and  Examination  0  Eight  hun- 
dred hours  of  verifiable  construction-related  ex- 
perience. Verification  of  having  taken  the  Certi- 
fied Professional  Constructor  Examination. 

CSM  498  Current  Topics  in  Construction  1- 
3(  1-3,0)  Study  of  current  topics  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  not  central  to  other  construction 
science  courses.  Specific  titles  and  course  descrip- 
tions to  be  announced  from  semester  to  semester. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  advisor. 


CROP  AND  SOIL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 

Professors:  R.  E.  Franklin,  W.  D.  Graham,  Jr.,  Chair; 
H.  T  Knap,  V.  L.  Quisenberry,  E.  R.  Shipe,  H.  D 
Skipper,  B.  R.  Smith,  T  Whitwell;  Associate  Profes- 
sors: W.  C.  Stringer,  N.  H.  Walker 

CSENV  100  Introduction  to  Crop  and  Soil  En- 
vironmental Science  1  ( 1 ,0)F  Introduction  to  and 
survey  of  the  agronomic  and  soil  sciences  and  their 
application  to  current  societal  issues:  career  guid 
ance,  opportunities  for  professional  certification, 
and  discussion  of  skills  used  by  agronomists  and 
soil  scientists. 

CSENV  202  Soils  4(3,2)  Introduction  to  world 
land  resources,  soil  formation,  classification,  and 
mineralogy.  Emphasis  is  on  the  basic  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  soil.  Soil  microorganisms, 
plant  nutrients,  and  fertilization  are  discussed.  Soil 
properties  are  related  to  growth.  Preq:  CH  101, 
102  or  a  geology  sequence  including  GEOL  101 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  350  Practicum  1-3  Preplanned  intern 
ship  undertaken  with  an  approved  agency  con- 
cerned with  agronomic  practices.  Restricted  to 
minors  in  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science. 
Maximum  of  three  credits  allowed.  Preq:  Con 
sent  of  department  chair. 

CSENV  403,  603  Soil  Genesis  and  Classifica- 
tion 2(1,3)F  Study  of  soil  morphology  and  char- 
acterization, pedogenic  processes,  soil-forming 
factors,  and  classification  of  soils.  Preq:  CSENV 
202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  404,  604  Soils  and  Land  Use  2(1,3)F 
Soils  interpretations  for  nonagricultural  purposes 
and  facilities.  Emphasis  is  on  use  of  modem  soil 
surveys  and  properties  and  features  of  soils  impor- 
tant in  nonfarm  land  uses.  Not  open  to  Crop  and 
Soil  Environmental  Science  minors  or  to  students 
who  have  taken  CSENV  202. 

CSENV  405,  605  Plant  Breeding  3(2,2)S  Ap- 
plication of  genetic  principles  to  the  development 
of  improved  crop  plants.  Principal  topics  include 
the  genetic  and  cytogenetic  basis  of  plant  breed- 
ing, mode  of  reproduction,  techniques  in  selfing 
and  crossing,  methods  of  breeding,  inheritance 
in  the  major  crops,  and  biometrical  methods.  Preq: 
GEN  302  or  equivalent. 

CSENV  406  Special  Problems  1-3(0,3-9)  Ac- 
quaints students  with  the  scientific  method.  Lit- 
erature investigation,  planning,  and  execution  of 
an  experiment  are  integral  parts  of  the  course.  Not 
open  to  AGRIC  H491  and  H492  students.  Maxi- 
mum of  six  credits  allowed.  Preq;  Senior  standing 
as  a  minor  in  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Sci- 
ence and  consent  of  department  chair. 

CSENV  407,  H407,  607  Introductory  Weed  Sci- 
ence 3(2, 2)F  Weed  management  in  crops  and  pas- 
tures of  the  Southeast.  Topics  include  weed  identi- 
fication, herbicide  families  and  modes  of  action, 
herbicide  formulations,  herbicide  diagnosis  on 
crops  and  weeds,  sprayer  calibration  and  spray  ap- 
plication, and  nonchemical  weed  control  strate- 
gies. Preq:  AGRIC  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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:SEN  V  (B  E)  408, 608  Und  Treatment  of  Waste- 
water and  Sludges  3(3,0)S  Principles  for  design- 
ing environmentally  acceptable  land  application 
systems  using  municipal  and  industrial  wastewater 
and  sludges  arc  presented.  Topics  include  land-lim- 
iting constituent  analysis;  soil-plant  interactions; 
system  equipment  and  design;  system  operation  and 
management;  public  acceptance,  siKial,  and  regu- 
latory issues.  Case  studies  and  field  trip(s)  are 
planned.  Preq.  Senior  standing  in  Agriculture  or 
Engineering  or  ct>n.sent  ot  instructor. 

:SENV  421,  621  Principles  of  Field  Crop  Pro- 
duction 3(3,0)F  Principles  tor  production  of  field 
crops.  Topics  include  botany  and  physiology,  till- 
age, harvesting,  storage,  and  crop  quality.  Prin- 
ciples are  illustrated  using  examples  from  various 
crops.  PTcq:  AGRIC  104  or  equivalent  introduc- 
tory plant  science,  CSENV  202. 

;SENV  422,  622  Major  World  Crops  3(3,0)S 
Examines  the  distribution,  adaptation,  prtxiuction, 
and  utilization  of  major  agronomic  crops  of  the 
world.  Emphasizes  crops  important  to  U.S.  agri- 
culture. Specific  crops  discussed  in  more  detail  in- 
clude com,  wheat,  rice,  sorghum,  soybean,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts.  Preq.  AGRIC  1 04  or  equiva- 
lent introductory  plant  science,  CSENV  202. 

:SENV  423,  H423,  623  Field  Crop— Forages 
3(3,0)S  Establishment,  management,  and  utili- 
zation of  forage  crops  in  a  forage-livestock  agro- 
ecosystem  context.  Hay,  silage,  and  pasture  utili- 
zation are  discussed.  Computer  model  used  to 
study  complexity  of  forage- livestock  production 
systems.  Preq:  AGRIC  104,  CSENV  202,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

:SENV  424,  624  Applied  Aspects  of  Forage 
Management  1(0,2)  Hands-on  exposure  to  for- 
age plantings,  establishment  and  management 
practices.  Pasture  and  harvested  forage  systems, 
equipment  and  practices;  analysis  of  forage-live- 
stock systems.  Preq:  CSENV  423  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 

!;SENV  425,  625  Seed  Science  and  Technology 
3(2,2 )S  Even-numbered  years.  Topics  include  seed 
development,  germination,  dormancy,  pathology, 
storage,  and  deterioration.  Seed  testing  and  com- 
mercial production  of  seed  are  also  covered.  Em- 
phasis is  on  useful  applications  of  current  seed  sci- 
ence knowledge.  Preq:  AGRIC  104,  BIOSC  205. 

:SENV  (AP  EC)  426,  626  Cropping  Systems 
Analysis  3(2, 2)F  Application  of  agronomic  and 
economic  principles  in  solving  problems  relating 
to  production  and  marketing  of  agronomic  crops. 
Major  part  of  the  course  is  a  case  study  in  which 
detailed  analysis  of  a  farm,  agribusiness  or  environ- 
mental situation  is  made  with  students  making  for- 
mal written  and  oral  presentations  of  results.  Preq: 
AP  EC  202,  AGRIC  104,  Junior  standing. 

:SENV  (HORT)  433,  633  Integrated  Weed 
Management  for  Agronomic  and  Horticultural 
Crops  3(2,2)S  See  HORT  433. 

:SENV  446,  646  Soil  Management  3(3,0)F  Ba- 
sic soil  properties  are  related  to  compaction,  wa- 
ter and  solute  movement,  and  root  growth.  Prac- 
tical management  problems  are  considered  and 
solutions  developed  based  on  basic  soil  charac- 
teristics. Problems  include  erosion,  no-tillage, 
compaction,  irrigation,  leaching,  waste  applica- 
tion, golf-green  management,  and  orchard  estab- 
lishment. Preq:  CSENV  202. 


CSENV  452,  652  Soil  Fertility  and  ManaBement 
3(3,0)S  Soil  pmperties,  climatic  factors,  and  man- 
agement systems  in  relation  to  soil  lertility  mainte- 
nance for  crop  production;  plant  nutrition  and 
grt)wth  in  relation  to  crop  fertilization  and  manage- 
ment. Preq:  t!SENV  202  or  consent  i>f  instructor 

CSENV  453,  H453.  653  Soil  Fertility  Ubora- 
tory  1(0,3)S  Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  soil 
fertility  production.  Preq:  CSENV  202  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

CSENV  455  Seminar  1(  1 ,0)F  Student  presenta- 
tion of  current  agronomic  topics  of  special  inter- 
est in  crop  production  appearing  in  recent  scien- 
tific journals  and  other  publications. 

CSENV  475,  H475, 675  Soil  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry 3(2, 3)S  Study  of  the  principles  of  soil  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  and  their  applications.  Topics 
include  soil  texture,  structure,  compaction,  wa- 
ter relations,  solute  movement,  mineral  compo- 
sition, adsorption  phenomenon,  and  soil  acidity. 
Preq:  CSENV  202,  CH  101,  PHYS  207. 

CSENV  490,  690  Beneficial  Soil  Organisms  in 
Plant  Growth  3(3,0)S  Aspects  of  biological  ni- 
trogen fixation,  mycorrhizal  fungi,  microbial-pes- 
ticide  interactions,  bioremediation,  nutrient 
cycles,  and  biological  pest  control  related  to  plant 
growth,  soil/environmental  quality;  and  sustain- 
able agriculture  are  covered.  Students  who  desire 
laboratory  experience  in  these  topics  may  regis- 
ter for  CSENV  406  after  consultation  with  in- 
structor. Preq:  CSENV  202,  MICRO  305,  PL  PA 
401,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

DANCE 

Lecturer:  C.  Hosier 

DANCE  130  Tap  Dance  I  1  (0,3)  Introduction  to 
the  fundamentals  and  vocabulary  of  tap  dancing 
with  opportunities  to  develop  rhythmic  patterns 
of  various  origins.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  eight  credits,  with  a  maximum  of  1 6  cred- 
its of  dance  applied  toward  a  degree.  Applied 
dance  fee  will  be  assessed. 

DANCE  140  Jazz  Dance  I  1(0,3)  Introduction 
to  the  basic  principles  and  fundamentals  of  jazz 
technique,  as  well  as  exploration  of  flexibility  and 
strength-building  exercises.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  eight  credits,  with  a  maximum  of 
16  credits  of  dance  applied  toward  a  degree.  Ap- 
plied dance  fee  will  be  assessed. 

DANCE  150  Modem  Dance  1  1(0,3)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  basic  principles  of  dance  movement 
and  vocabulary,  as  well  as  actively  exploring  and 
applying  different  methods  of  body  alignment  and 
theory.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight 
credits,  with  a  maximum  of  16  credits  of  dance 
applied  toward  a  degree.  Applied  dance  fee  will 
be  assessed. 

DANCE  160  Ballet  Dance  1  1(0,3)  Intnxluction 
to  the  basic  principles  and  fundamentals  of  clas- 
sical ballet,  with  emphasis  on  good  technique, 
center  work,  and  across  the  floor  work.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits,  with  a 
maximum  of  16  credits  of  dance  applied  toward  a 
degree.  Applied  dance  fee  will  be  assessed. 
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DESIGN  STUDIES 

Professtnrs:  J.  R.  Cahan,  CWr;  L  G,  Craig.  R.  J. 
Hogan,  Y.  Kishimoto,  R.  B.  Norman;  Associate  Pro- 
fessirrs:  H.  C.  Harritos,  N.J.  Hun;  Assistant  Pro/es- 
sors.  R.  L.  Rael,  M.  L.  Skinner;  l^aureri:  R.  A. 
Bruhns.  V.  T.  Cxjuch,  A.  H.  Jacques,  C.  B.  Mills 

DSIGN  151  Design  Studies  1  3(1.6)  Introduc- 
tion to  problem-st)lving  methodology  for  environ- 
mental design  through  studio  exercises,  projects, 
and  reviews.  Cc/req:  DSIGN  153,  admission  to  the 
College  of  Architecture. 

DSIGN  152  Design  Studies  II  3(1,6)  Continua- 
tion of  DSIGN  151.  Preq:  DSIGN  151.  Careq: 
DSIGN  154. 

DSIGN  153  Design  Theory  I  1(1,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  concepts  and  principles  of  architecture, 
visual  arts,  landscape  architecture,  urban  and  re- 
gional planning,  and  construction  management. 
Coreq- DSIGN  151. 

DSIGN  154  Design  Theory  II  1(1,0)  Continua- 
tion of  DSIGN  153.  Coreq.  DSIGN  152. 

DSIGN  251  Design  Studies  III  5(0,10)  Studio 
work  with  adjunct  demonstrations  and  lectures 
concerned  with  basic  architectural  design  prob- 
lems. Preq:  DSIGN  152.  Coreq:  DSIGN  253. 

DSIGN  252  Design  Studies  IV  5(0,10)  Continu- 
ation of  DSIGN  251.  Preq:  DSIGN  251.  Coreq: 
DSIGN  254. 

DSIGN  253  Design  Theory  III  1(1,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  fundamental  ideas  and  issues  of  architec- 
ture through  the  presentation  of  topics  on  theory, 
technology,  and  practice. 

DSIGN  254  Design  Theory  IV  1(1,0)  Continu- 
ation of  DSIGN  253. 

DSIGN  321  Wood  Shop  Practices,  Materials, 
Tools,  and  Equipment  3(1,6)  Instruction  in  the 
use  of  a  full  range  of  shop  machinery,  tools,  equip- 
ment, and  craftsmanship  as  well  as  an  orienta- 
tion to  a  wide  variety  of  materials,  techniques, 
and  procedures.  The  paramount  importance  of 
safety  is  continually  emphasized.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

DSIGN  351  Design  Studies  V  5(0,10)  Studio 
work  with  adjunct  demonstrations  and  lecturers 
concerned  with  intermediate  architectural  design 
problems.  Preq:  DSIGN  252.  Coreq;  DSIGN  353. 

DSIGN  352  Design  Studies  VI  5(0,10)  Continu- 
ation of  DSIGN  351.  Preq:  DSIGN  351.  Coreq: 
DSIGN  354. 

DSIGN  353  Design  Theory  V  1  (1,0)  Continued 
study  of  ideas  and  issues  of  architecture  through 
the  presentation  of  topics  on  theory,  technology, 
and  practice. 

DSIGN  354  Design  Theory  VI  1(1,0)  Q>ntinu- 
ation  of  DSIGN  353. 

DSIGN  451  Design  Studies  VII  5(0,10)  Studio 
work  with  adjunct  seminar/lecture  concerned 
with  advanced  architectural  design  problems. 
Preq:  DSIGN  352.  Coreq:  DSIGN  453. 

DSIGN  452  Design  Studies  VIII  5(0,10)  Con- 
tinuation of  DSIGN  451.  Preq:  DSIGN  451. 
Coreq:  DSIGN  454. 

DSIGN  453  Design  Theor>'  VII  1(1,0)  Study  of 
advanced  ideas  and  issues  of  architecture  through 
the  presentation  of  topics  on  theory,  technology, 
and  practice. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


DSIGN  454  Design  Theory  VIII  1(1,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  DSIGN  453. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

ED  EC  220  Family,  School,  and  Community  Re- 
lationships 3(3,0)  Histtiricai  trends,  theoretical 
models,  and  strategies  of  effective  family/school/ 
community  relationships  are  examined.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  multicultural  issues  and  on 
programs  that  support  collaborative  interaction 
with  families  that  benefit  children.  Preq:  Sopho- 
more standing. 

ED  EC  300  Foundations  of  Early  Childhood  Edu- 
cation 3(3,0)  Philosophical  and  historical  foun- 
dations of  Early  Childhood  Education,  societal 
changes  and  influences,  needs  of  young  children 
and  families,  program  differentiation,  and  future 
trends  are  examined  through  coursework  and  ex- 
periential activities.  Preq:  General  Education  re- 
quirements; ED  EC  220,  ED  F  334,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ED  EC  336,  H336  Social  Development  of  In- 
fants and  Young  Children  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
behavior  of  the  preschool  child  from  infancy 
through  age  five.  Theoretical  concepts  and  ob- 
servation of  children's  behavior  are  integrated, 
analyzed,  and  evaluated  to  discover  implications 
for  teaching  and  guiding  preschool  children.  In- 
cludes a  minimum  of  10  one-hour  observation- 
participation  visits  in  public  kindergarten.  Preq: 
ED  F  334,  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ED  EC  400  Observation  and  Assessment  in  Clini- 
cal Settings  3(3,0)  Clinical  experiences  in  early 
childhood  settings  prior  to  student  teaching  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  observing,  guiding,  and  as- 
sessing young  children,  birth  to  age  eight,  in  a 
variety  of  high  quality  preschool  and  primary  set- 
tings. Practicum  spans  the  entire  semester.  Preq: 
ED  EC  336;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EC  420, 
430,  440,  450,  and  READ  459. 

ED  EC  420  Early  Childhood  Science  3(3,0)  Stu- 
dents develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 
needed  to  foster  science  education  among  young 
children.  Emphasis  is  on  teaching  strategies  and 
techniques  appropriate  for  young  children  (birth 
to  age  eight),  understanding  the  unique  learning 
needs  of  special  populations,  and  integrating  sci- 
ence across  the  curriculum.  Preq:  General  Edu- 
cation requirements.  Correq:  ED  EC  400,  430, 450, 
READ  459. 

ED  EC  430  Early  Childhood  Mathematics  3(3,0) 
Theories  and  methods  of  teaching  mathematics 
are  examined  in  terms  of  how  young  children 
develop  mathematical  thinking.  Topics  include 
problem  solving,  current  issues,  diversity,  current 
technologies,  reflective  teaching,  and  applications 
of  math  in  everyday  life.  Preq:  General  Educa- 
tion mathematical  sciences  requirement;  admis- 
sion to  the  professional  level.  Coreq:  ED  EC  400, 
420,  READ  459. 


ED  EC  440  Integrated  Language  Arts  and  Social 
Studies  in  Primary  Schools  3(3,0)  Integrates 
social  studies  and  language  arts  in  a  course  that 
reflects  recommended  teaching  practices  for 
young  children  (birth  to  age  eight).  Uses  language 
arts  as  an  approach  for  teaching  social  studies 
content,  techniques,  and  methods  in  primary 
schools.  Preq:  Admission  to  the  professional  level. 
Coreq:  ED  EC  400,  420,  430,  READ  459. 

ED  EC  450  Early  Childhood  Curriculum  3(3,0) 
Constructivist  approach  is  used  to  explore  chil- 
dren's thinking  as  it  influences  curriculum  design 
in  early  childhood;  analyze  the  educational  needs 
of  the  young  child  in  the  cognitive  realm;  and  ex- 
amine the  implementation  of  activities,  experi- 
ences, and  play-based  program  models.  Preq:  Ad- 
mission to  the  professional  level.  Coreq:  ED  EC 
400,  420,  READ  459. 

ED  EC  484  Directed  Teaching  in  Early  Child- 
hood Education  12(1,33)  Supervised  observa- 
tion and  teaching  experiences  in  cooperation  with 
nursery  schools,  kindergartens,  and  early  elemen- 
tary schools.  Restricted  to  seniors  or  graduates 
who  have  completed  prerequisite  courses  and 
have  the  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  for  gradu- 
ation. Preq:  ED  EC  400,  450,  ED  EL  321,  488, 
READ  459,  ;  admission  to  the  professional  level, 
consent  of  area  committee  chair. 

EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

E  A  S  123  Introduction  to  China  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  various  aspects  of  Chinese  civilization, 
including  geography,  ethnic  groups,  language,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  religion,  literature,  arts,  archi- 
tecture, and  social  customs.  All  readings  and  dis- 
cussions are  in  English. 

ECONOMICS 

Professors:  D.  K.  Benjamin,  D.  W.  Blair,  W.  R. 
Dougan,  Chair;  R.  D.  Elliott,  C.  M.  Lindsay,  R.  E. 
McCormick,  M.  T  Maloney,  D.  L.  Placone,  R.  D. 
Sauer,  Jr.,  G.  R.  Thompson,  J.  T  Warner;  Associate 
Professors:  D.  B.  Gordon,  C.  J.  Simon,  R.  E  Tamura; 
Assistant  Professors:  S.  L.  Baier,  A.  K.  Dills,  J.  K. 
Hakes,  J.  M.  Shepherd 

ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  3(3,0)  One  se- 
mester survey  of  basic  economic  concepts  that 
offers  an  overview  of  both  microeconomics  and 
macroeconomics.  Not  intended  for  business  ma- 
jors or  other  students  seeking  a  comprehensive 
introduction  to  economic  analysis  and  its  appli- 
cations. Credit  will  not  be  given  to  students  who 
previously  have  completed  ECON  211  or  212. 

ECON  211,  H2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  economic  reasoning  and 
its  application  to  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  con- 
sumers and  business  firms.  Particular  topics  include 
competition,  monopoly,  international  trade,  and 
the  impact  of  selected  public  policies.  Intended  as 
the  first  of  a  two-semester  sequence  in  the  founda- 
tions of  economics. 


ECON  212,  H212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  ECON  21 1  in  which  fun- 
damental economic  principles  are  applied  to  the 
study  of  aggregate  economic  performance.  Topics 
include  the  forces  determining  the  rates  of  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  and  economic  growth,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  influence  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  through  financial  markets.  Preq: 
ECON  2 11  or  consent  of  instructor.  j. 

ECON  301  Economics  of  Labor  3(3,0)  Introduces 
students  to  the  economics  of  the  labor  market  and 
labor  relations.  Considers  the  theories  of  wages   ; 
and  employment,  determination,  unemployment,    ; 
investment  in  human  capital,  discrimination,  and  i 
public  policy  toward  the  labor  market.  Also  con- 
siders the  role  of  labor  unions.  May  not  be  used  {( 
to  satisfy  requirements  for  a  degree  in  Econom-    ; 
ics.  Preq:  ECON  200  or  211. 

ECON  302  Money  and  Banking  3(3,0)  Consid- 
ers the  function  of  money  and  banking  in  both 
the  product  and  financial  markets.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  monetary  theory  and  current 
problems  of  monetary  policy.  May  not  be  used  to 
satisfy  requirements  for  a  degree  in  Economics. 
Preq:  ECON  200  or  211.  j^ 

ECON  (MOT)  306  Managerial  Economics  3(3,0) 
Uses  tools  of  economic  analysis  in  classifying  prob- 
lems in  organizing  and  evaluating  information, 
and  in  comparing  alternative  courses  of  action. 
Bridges  the  gap  between  economic  theory  and 
managerial  practices.  May  not  be  used  to  satish 
requirements  for  a  degree  in  Economics.  Preq:  ^j. 
ECON  200  or  211.  '. 

ECON  307  Arbitration  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  dis- 
pute settlement  procedures  with  specific  empha- 
sis on  mediation,  fact-finding,  and  arbitration  as 
they  are  used  to  resolve  labor-management  dis- 
putes in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ECON  308  Collective  Bargaining  3(3,0)  Practices, 
procedures,  legal  foundations,  and  legal  structure 
associated  with  collective  bargaining.  Form  and 
content  of  the  labor  contract,  grievance  machin- 
ery, and  mediation  and  arbitration  institutions  are 
also  studied.  Preq:  ECON  200  or  211. 

ECON  309  Government  and  Business  3(3,0)  Re- 
lationships between  government  and  business,  in- 
cluding, among  other  topics,  government  efforts 
to  enforce  competition;  to  regulate  public  utilities; 
and  to  protect  the  special  interest  of  laborers,  farm- 
ers, and  consumers.  Preq:  ECON  200  or  2 1 1 . 

ECON  310  International  Economy  3(3,0)  Stud- 
ies of  the  process  of  international  commerce.  Cov- 
ers basic  theory  of  trade  and  exchange  rates,  insti- 
tutional and  legal  environment,  current  policy  is- 
sues. Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  ECON 
412.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  a 
degree  in  Economics.  Preq:  ECON  200  or  both  211 
and  2 1 2,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  314,  H314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3(3,0)  Analytical  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
value  and  distribution  under  alternative  market 
conditions.  Preq:  ECON  211  or  200  and  consent 
of  ii«tructor. 
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"""I   CON  3 1 5,  H3 1 5  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

'"'"  3(3,0)  Macri)economic  pri)hlems  of  inflation  and 
unemployment  are  the  fiKal  points.  Statistics  (mea- 
f!!  sures  of  real  output  and  the  price  level )  and  theory 
(covering  the  .wurces  of  short-run  fluctuations  and 
long-run  growth)  are  included.  Appropriate  puh- 
lic  ptilicies  addressing  the.sc  issues  are  analyzed. 
Preq:  ECON  200  or  2 1 2  or  consent  of  instnjctor. 
CON  319  Environmental  Economics  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  application  of  economic  logic  to  is- 
sues .surrounding  environmental  management  and 
policy.  Examines  individual,  firm,  and  collective 
decision  making  as  well  as  the  evolution  of  regu- 
latory approaches  for  controlling  environmental 
use.  Prec};  ECON  314. 

"^CON  (E  L  E)  321  Economics  of  Innovation 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  nature  of  entrepreneurship 
and  the  contribution  of  innovation  to  economic 
growth.  The  organizational  and  institutional 
sources  of  innovation  in  different  firms  and  dif- 
ferent countries  are  investigated  as  well  as  the 
work  of  economic  theorists  concerning  the  role 
entrepreneurs  play  in  bringing  new  products  to 
market.  Preq:  ECON  306  or  314. 
ICON  324  Economics  and  Sports  3(3,0)  Eco- 
noiTiic  analysis  of  sports  teams,  leagues,  and  insti- 
tutions. Analysis  of  basic  economic  issues  using 
sports  data.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  a  degree  in  Economics.  Credit  will  not  be  given 
to  students  who  have  completed  ECON  426.  Preq. 
Sophomore  standing,  ECON  211. 

"ftCON  325  Personnel  Economics  3(3,0)  Studi 
the  various  compensation  and  personnel  practices 
that  firms  employ.  Explains  when  each  of  those 
practices  should  be  followed  to  elicit  the  desired 
employee  effort  and  labor  force  quality.  Topics 
include  piece-rate  and  time-rate  systems,  senior- 
ity-based incentive  schemes,  promotion  contests, 
evaluation  systems,  mandatory  retirement,  and 
up-or-out  rules.  Preq:  ECON  200  or  211. 
iCON  340  Behavioral  Economics  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction into  the  economic,  sociological,  and  psy- 
chological aspects  of  decision  making  under  un- 
certainty. Presents  the  psychology  of  prediction,  in- 
tuitive prediction:  biases  and  corrective  procedures. 
Topics  also  include  framing,  choice  with  costly  in- 
formation, and  social  influences  on  individual  be- 
havior. Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 
CON  350,  H350  Moral  and  Ethical  Aspects  of 
a  Market  Economy  3(3,0)  Can  a  market  system 
produce  results  that  are  fundamentally  just?  Is  jus- 
tice possible  without  voluntary'  exchange? Course 
applies  both  economic  and  philosophical  analy- 
ses to  these  questions.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
causes,  consequences,  and  morality  of  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and  income  in  a  free-market  sys- 
tem. Preq:  ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 
iCON  H390  Junior  Honors  Research  1(1,0) 
Readings  and  research  in  conjunction  with  an  ap- 

„a     proved  economics  course  at  the  300  or  400  level. 
Honors  status  required.  May  be  taken  three  times. 
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ECON  401  Labor  Market  Analysis  3(3,0)  De- 
velops the  methods  of  economic  analysis  of  labor 
markets.  Requires  students  to  apply  these  meth- 
ods to  problems  of  the  labor  market.  Topics  in- 
clude laK)r  demand  and  supply,  human  capital, 
occupatiimal  choice,  compensating  wage  differ- 
entials, organizational  wage  structures  and  incen- 
tive systems,  unemployment,  and  discrimination. 
Preq.  ECON  314. 

ECON  402  Law  and  Economics  3(3,0)  Applica- 
tion of  economics  to  the  law  of  property,  torts, 
and  contracts;  regulation  of  markets,  business  or- 
ganizations, and  financial  transactions;  distribu- 
tion of  income  and  wealth;  and  criminal  law.  Preq: 
ECON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  404  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
3(3,0)  Comparative  analytical  and  historical 
study  of  the  principal  economic  systems  which 
have  been  important  in  the  modem  world  includ- 
ing, among  others,  capitalism  and  scKialism.  Preq: 
ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  405,  605  Introduction  to  Econometrics 
4(3,3)  Introduction  to  methods  of  quantitative 
analysis  of  economic  data.  Reviews  basic  statisti- 
cal methods  and  probability  distribution.  Topics 
include  data  management  using  professional  sta- 
tistical software  applications;  multiple  regression 
analysis;  hypothesis  testing  under  conditions  of 
multicoUinearity,  heteroscedasticity,  and  serial 
correlation.  Preq:  ECON  200  or  212;  MTHSC 
108  or  207;  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC  301. 

ECON  406,  606  Advanced  Econometrics  3(3,0) 
Reviews  statistical  inference  using  multiple  regres- 
sion (OLS)  analysis  and  model  specification.  Top- 
ics include  multicoUinearity,  heteroscedasticity, 
and  serial  correlation;  two-staged  least  squares  and 
instrumental  variables  models;  simultaneous  equa- 
tions models;  limited  dependent  variable  models 
using  maximum  likelihood  estimation  and  time- 
series  analysis;  and  presentation  of  results  in  tech- 
nical writing.  Preq:  ECON  405  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

ECON  410,  610  Economic  Development  3(3,0) 
Consideration  and  analysis  of  economic  and  re- 
lated problems  of  underdeveloped  countries.  At- 
tention is  given  to  national  and  international  pro- 
grams designed  to  accelerate  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. Preq:  ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  411,611  Economics  of  Education  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  economic  issues  related  to  education. 
The  decision  to  invest  in  education,  elementary 
and  secondary  school  markets  and  reform,  the 
market  for  college  education,  teacher  labor  mar- 
kets, and  education's  effects  on  economic  growth 
and  income  distribution.  Preq:  ECON  3 14  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ECON  412  International  Microeconomics  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  the  essential  aspects  of  international 
economic  linkages.  Gains  and  redistributive  effects 
of  trade  and  the  barriers  to  trade  are  discussed 
within  the  context  of  a  variety  of  economic  mod- 
els. The  history  of  trade  policy  and  the  political 
economy  of  its  determination  are  also  discussed. 
Preq:  ECON  3 14  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ECON  413  International  Macroeconomics  3(3,0) 

Examination  of  macrtK:conomic  linkages  between 
an  individual  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
how  these  linkages  are  affected  by  the  choice  of 
exchange  rate  regimes.  Topics  include  the  relation 
between  domestic  and  foreign  interest  rates  and 
exchange  rates  and  the  ability  to  pursue  indepen- 
dent monetary  policies.  Preq:  ECJON  315. 

ECON  419  Economics  of  Defense  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines the  American  defense  establishment  in  terms 
of  restiurces  utilized,  alternative  uses,  and  the  con- 
tribution to  the  national  economy  and  scientific 
progress  generated  by  resources  in  a  defense  use. 
Discusses  economic  problems  inherent  in  shifting 
resources  between  defense  and  nondefense  uses  and 
among  alternative  defease  uses.  Preq:  ECON  314. 

ECON  420  Public  Sector  Economics  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  role  of  government  and  its  proper  func- 
tions and  limitations  in  a  market.  Provision  of 
gixids  and  services  by  all  levels  of  government  and 
instruments  of  taxation  are  evaluated  according 
to  efficiency  and  equity  criteria.  Contemporary 
public  sector  issues  are  emphasized  throughout. 
Preq:  ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  422  Monetary  Economics  3(3,0)  Intensive 
study  of  the  role  of  monetary-  factors  in  economic 
change.  Modem  monetary-  theories  and  their  em- 
pirical relevance  for  policy  are  developed  against  a 
background  of  monetary  history  and  institutions. 
Preq :  ECON  3 1 4  and  3 1 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  424  Organization  of  Industries  3(3,0) 
[W.2]  Empirical,  historical,  and  theoretical  analy- 
ses of  market  structure  and  concentration  in 
American  industry:  the  effects  of  oligopoly,  mo- 
nopoly, and  cartelization  upon  price,  output,  and 
other  policies  of  the  firm;  antitrust  and  other  pub- 
lic policies  and  problems  are  studied.  Preq:  ECON 
3 14  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  425,  625  Antitrust  Economics  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  the  economic  and  legal  issues  created 
by  the  exercise  of  market  power.  The  motivation 
and  execution  of  govemment  policy  towards  merg- 
ers, predatory  conduct,  and  various  restraints  of 
trade  are  intensively  examined.  Preq:  ECON  309 
or  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  426,  H426,  626  Seminar  in  Sports  Eco- 
nomics 3(3,0)  Economic  analysis  of  sports  teams, 
leagues,  and  institutions.  Topics  include  antitrust 
issues,  public  funding  of  sports  venues,  labor  rela- 
tions, wagering  markets,  athlete  compensation, 
and  application  of  economic  principles  to  sports 
settings.  Empirical  research  project  is  comerstone 
of  course.  Preq:  ECON  314,  405;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ECON  430  Topics  in  Mathematical  Economics 
3(3,0)  Skills  acquired  in  freshman  mathematics 
are  applied  to  selected  topics  in  economic  theory. 
Course  is  a  good  complement  to  ECON  3 1 4  and 
provides  excellent  preparation  for  400-level 
courses  in  economics,  especially  ECON  405.  May 
be  taken  concurrently  with  ECON  314.  Preq: 
ECON  314,  and  MTHSC  108  or  207. 

ECON  440,  640  Game  Theory  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  tomial  analysis  of  strategic  interaction 
among  rational,  self-interested  rivals.  Basic  theo- 
retical aspects  of  games  are  discussed  and  applied 
to  such  topics  as  bargaining,  voting,  auctions,  and 
oligoptily.  Preq:  ECON  314  and  MTHSC  106,  or 
ECON  430,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


ECON  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Research 
3(3,0)  Reading  and  research  for  the  Senior  Hon- 
ors Thesis.  Preq:  ECON  314,  315,  senior  honors 
standing. 

ECON  H492  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Writing 
3(3,0)  Writing  and  oral  presentation  of  the  Se- 
nior Honors  Thesis.  Preq:  ECON  H491. 

ECON  496  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Re- 
search and  writing  on  a  selected  economics  topic 
chosen  hy  the  student.  A  written  proposal  must 
he  approved  by  the  instructor  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  semester.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits.  Preq:  ECON  314. 

ECON  498,  H498  Selected  Topics  in  Economics 
3(3,0)  In-depth  treatment  of  topics  not  covered 
fully  in  regularly  scheduled  courses.  Specific  top- 
ics vary  from  year  to  year.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  nine  credits,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Preq:  ECON  3 1 4  and  3 1 5  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ECON  499  Senior  Seminar  in  Economics  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Discussion  of  topics  of  current  interest  in 
economics.  Students  do  directed  research  on  a  par- 
ticular topic.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

EDUCATION 

Professors:  B.  E.  Bailey,  K.  S.  Headley,  W.  H.  Leonard; 
Associate  Professors:  R  J.  Dunston,  C.  C.  Linnell,  E. 
M.  Owens,  V.  G.  Ridgeway,  D.  J.  Sluss,  D.  A.  Smith, 
D.  Stegelin;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  M.  Horton,  R. 
A.  Kaminski,  L.  E  Medford,  S.  ].  Pass;  Lecturers:  G. 
N.  Bowman,  S.  N.  Burr,  D.  J.  Cadorette,  J.  K.  Weir, 
N.  S.  Wilkinson;  Visiting  Instructor:  C.  R  Whitaker 

ED  105  Orientation  to  Education  1(1,0)  Lectures 
and  discussions  on  teaching.  For  a  minimum  of 
ten  weeks,  students  spend  one  hour  per  week  in 
schools  assisting  teachers,  observing,  and  tutor- 
ing individuals.  Required  of  all  students  in  Early 
Childhood,  Elementary,  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, Mathematics  Teaching,  and  Science  Teach- 
ing. To  he  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

ED  1 10  Introduction  to  Tutoring  1(1,0)  Students 
develop  and  reinforce  skills  in  tutoring  and  com- 
munication through  use  of  techniques  based  in 
educational  research.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

ED  405  Multicultural  Issues  3(3,0)  Introduces 
prospective  teachers  to  multicultural  frameworks 
in  curriculum  and  instruction  in  the  context  of 
race,  class,  and  gender  identities.  Preq:  HIST  172 
or  173;  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

ED  438  Selected  Topics  in  Education  1-3(1-3,0) 
Specific  education  topics  not  found  in  other 
courses  are  selected  for  in-depth  study.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered. 

ED  439  Independent  Study  in  Education  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  in  education  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  member  chosen  by  the 
student.  Student  and  faculty  member  develop  a 
course  of  study  different  from  any  existing  courses 
and  designed  for  the  individual  student.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered. 


ED  440,  640  Advanced  Physical  Education  Meth- 
ods for  the  Classroom  Teacher  3(3,0)  Helps  ex- 
perienced teachers  in  public  schools  expand  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  physical  educa- 
tion. Preq:  ED  EL  321  or  equivalent,  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  441,  641  Middle  School  Curriculum  3(3,0) 
Concepts  and  methods  for  teaching  middle  school 
students.  Discusses  nature  of  middle  school  stu- 
dents, teacher  characteristics,  curricular  and  co- 
curricular  programs,  organization,  and  teaching. 

EDUCATIONAL  COUNSELING 

ED  C  234  Introduction  to  Addictions:  Basic  Edu- 
cation and  Prevention  3(3,0)  Basic  review  of 
addictions  and  chemical  dependence;  gives  future 
educators  skills  in  the  identification  of  chemical 
abuse,  techniques  for  intervention,  and  methods 
of  prevention  education.  SOC  396  and  397  are 
recommended  as  follow-up  courses  for  those  in- 
terested in  pursuing  the  topic. 

ED  C  390  Student  Development,  Leadership,  and 
Counseling  for  University  Paraprofessionals 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  theoretical  and  practical 
applications  of  student  development  and  leader- 
ship on  the  university  campus.  Skills  assisting  stu- 
dents with  leadership  development,  problem  solv- 
ing, conflict  resolution,  confrontation,  and  refer- 
ral are  developed.  Legal  and  ethical  issues  for  prac- 
titioners and  learning  effective  utilization  of  re- 
sources available  on  the  campus  are  explored. 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Professors:  D.  E.  Barrett,  W.  R.  Fisk,  Chair;  R.  P 
Green,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  G.  C.  Delicio,  C.  L. 
Peters,  D.  M.  Switzer,  C.  G.  Weatherford;  Assistant 
Professor:  S.  N.  Rosenblith;  Lecturer:  J.  S.  Wright; 
Visiting  Instructors:  R.  W  Buford,  E.  C.  Crowther 

ED  F  301,  H301  Principles  of  American  Educa- 
tion 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  legal  basis,  historical  de- 
velopment, characteristics,  and  functions  of  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  United  States.  Preq: 
Minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  F  302,  H302  Educational  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  classroom  use  of  objectives,  mo- 
tivation theories,  learning  theories,  tests  and  mea- 
surements, classroom  management,  and  knowl- 
edge of  exceptional  learners.  Preq:  Minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  F  (THRD)  315  Integrating  Computers  into 
the  Classroom  1(0,2)  Students  learn  how  to  use 
microcomputers  to  supplement  the  classroom  cur- 
riculum and  to  enhance  classroom  management. 
Preq:  Admission  to  a  Teacher  Education  Program; 
ED  F  301 ,  302;  General  Education  computer  skills 
requirement;  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ED  F  334,  H334  Child  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  lifespan  develop- 
ment. Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  physical, 
social,  emotional,  and  cognitive  characteristics. 
Includes  a  minimum  of  five  one-hour  observation- 
participation  visits  to  an  elementary  school.  Preq: 
ED  105  or  concurrent  enrollment,  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0,  or  consent  of  instructor 
for  non-education  majors. 
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ED  F  335,  H335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  lifespan  develop- 
ment. Emphasis  is  on  the  physical,  social,  emo- 
tional, and  cognitive  characteristics  of  the  1 0-  to 
18-year  old  and  the  educational  implications  of 
those  developmental  characteristics. 

ED  F  406  Philosophy,  Schooling,  and  Educational 
Policy  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  development  of 
contemporary  educational  theory  and  its  impact 
on  current  schooling  practices  and  educational 
policy  development. 

ED  F  (PRTM)  415,  615  Methods  in  Reducing 
Risks  for  Middle  Childhood  3(2,3)  Develops  a 
knowledge  base  for  professionals  who  work  with 
at-risk  children.  Students  work  in  a  field  setting 
to  apply  knowledge,  develop  and  practice  skills, 
and  cooperate  with  professionals  from  various  dis- 
ciplines. Preq:  Junior  standing. 

ED  F  458  Healthy,  Safe  Learning  Environments 
3(3,0)  [W.l]  Study  of  the  information  needed 
for  effective  cooperation  with  parents,  physicians, 
and  public  health  agencies  in  the  promotion  and 
improvement  of  community  health,  including 
problems  of  personal  hygiene,  health  records,  im- 
munization, and  control  of  communicable  disease. 
Preq:  Minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480,  680  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2)  [C.3] 
Fundamentals  of  computer  applications  for  teach- 
ers. Develops  competencies  in  general  computer 
applications  such  as  word  processing  and  data- 
base management  and  addresses  educational  uses 
of  the  Internet  and  computer- assisted  instruction, 
with  emphasis  on  legal  and  ethical  issues  and  the 
impact  of  computer  technology  upon  society.  Preq: 
Admission  to  a  Teacher  Education  Program. 

ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  482, 682  Advanced  Edu- 
cational Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2) 
Provides  students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  apply  microcomputer  technology  to  the 
utilization  and  generation  of  educational  software 
in  accordance  with  sound  educational  principles. 
Preq:  ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  480. 

ED  F  490,  690  Student  Management  and  Disci- 
pline 3(3,0)  Aids  pre-service  and  in-service 
teacher  development  and  refines  knowledge, 
skills,  and  values  imponant  for  managing  students 
in  school  settings.  Practical  application  of  theory 
and  research  and  legal  and  ethical  considerations 
are  emphasized.  Preq:  ED  F  302  or  PSYCH  201; 
ED  F  334,  335,  or  suitable  alternative;  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  F  497,  697  Instructional  Media  in  the  Class- 
room 3(3,0)  Integrated  approach  to  the  use  of 
audiovisual  media  stressing  systematic  plannmg, 
selection,  utilization,  and  evaluation  as  well  as 
production  of  materials  and  equipment  operation. 
Preq:  Minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 


C^mrv.'!!  of  Instruction 


ELECTRICAL  AND  COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 

Profess(m:  C.  M.  Butler,  D.  M.  Dawson,  T.  L.  L>ake, 
A.  A.  Uirgis,  J.  N.  Gowdy,  Chan,  J.  J.  Komo,  E.  B. 
Makram,  L.  W.  Pearson,  K.  F.  Pcx.le,  M.  B.  Pur>,ley, 
R.  J.  Schalkoff,  R.  Singh,  I.  D.  Walker;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors: C.  W.  Baum,  E.  G.  Baxa,  Jr.,  M.  A.  Bridgwixxl, 
E.  R.  Collins,  Jr.,  W.  B.  Ligon  III,  A.  Q.  Martin,  D.  L. 
Noneaker,  X.-B.  Xu;  Assistant  Professors:  W.  R. 
Han-ell,  A.  W.  Hixner,  H.  B.  Russell,  R.  R.  Sass,  D. 
C.  Stanzione,  Jr.,  Research  Amxiaie,  T.  Taha;  Visiting 
Assistant  Professms:  S.  J.  Huhhard,  W.  J.  Reid  III 

E  C  E  201,  H201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 
3(2,2)  Study  of  logic  with  an  introduction  to 
Boolean  algebra;  number  systems  and  represen- 
tation of  information;  use  of  integrated  circuits 
to  implement  combinational  and  sequential  logic 
functions  and  computing  elements;  organization 
and  structure  of  computing  systems.  Preq: 
MTHSC  108,  PHYS  122. 

E  C  E  202,  H202  Electric  Circuits  I  3(3,0)  DC 
resistive  circuits,  Kirchhoff's  Laws,  Nodal  and 
Mesh  emphasis,  sources,  Thevenin's  and  Norton's 
theorems,  RC,  RL,  RCL  circuit  solutions  with  ini- 
tial condition  using  homogenous  or  nonhomo- 
genous  ordinary'  differential  equations  having  con- 
stant coefficients.  Develop  sinusoidal  steady  state 
solution.  Preq:  MTHSC  108,  PHYS  122.  Coreq: 
ECE211, PHYS  221. 

E  C  E  204  Circuit  Analysis  Problems  I  1(0,3) 
Analysis  and  solution  of  electrical  network  prob- 
lems using  mesh  and  nodal  analysis,  Thevenin's 
and  Norton's  theorems  and  equivalent  circuits  and 
other  circuit  analysis  from  E  C  E  202.  Coreq: 
EC  E  202. 

E  C  E  2 1 1  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  1 
1(0,2)  Principles  of  measurement  and  instruments 
used  to  measure  parameters  and  dynamic  variables 
in  electric  circuits,  steady  state  and  transient  mea- 
surements in  DC  and  AC  circuits,  and  data 
anyalysis  methods  are  included.  Coreq:  E  C  E  202. 

E  C  E  212  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  II 
1(0,2)  Emphasizes  measurement  techniques  in 
AC  steady-state  circuits  and  comparison  to  theo- 
retical predictions.  Two-port  network  methodol- 
ogy and  transfer  functions  are  studied  experimen- 
tally and  related  to  analysis  using  transform  tech- 
niques. Preq:  E  C  E  202,  211.  Coreq:  E  C  E  262. 

E  C  E  262,  H262  Electric  Circuits  II  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  the  study  of  electric  circuits,  includ- 
ing three-phase  circuits,  complex  frequency  and 
network  functions,  frequency  response,  two-port 
parameters,  magnetically-coupled  circuits,  La- 
place transforms,  and  introduction  to  Fourier  se- 
ries and  transforms.  Preq:  E  C  E  202,  MTHSC 
206,  PHYS  221.  Coreq;  EC E  212,  MTHSC  208. 

E  C  E  263  Circuit  Analysis  Problems  II  1(0,3) 
Analysis  of  basic  AC  circuit  analysis  techniques 
to  analyze  the  transient  and  steady-state  behav- 
ior of  both  simple  and  complex  circuits.  Coreq. 
E  C  E  262,  MTHSC  208. 

E  C  E  272  Computer  Organization  4(3,2)  Intro- 
ductory course  in  computer  organization  and  ar- 
chitecture. Topics  include  basic  hardware  and  soft- 
ware structure,  addressing  methods,  programs  con- 
trol, processing  units,  I-O  organization,  arith- 
metic, main-memory  organization,  peripherals. 


micropriKessor  families,  RISC  architectures,  and 
multiprocessors.  Preq;  E  C  E  201  and  CP  SC  101 
or  111  or  157  or  210. 

E  C  E  H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  1(2,0)  Ac- 
quaints students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental 
Honors  Program  with  current  research  activities 
in  the  Department.  Faculty  provide  seminars 
where  research  interests  are  summarized.  Semi- 
nars are  planned  to  prepare  students  in  choosing 
a  research  topic  for  their  senior  theses. 

E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering  2(2,0)  A 
first  course  in  electrical  engineering  to  provide 
non-Electrical  Engineering  majors  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  DC  and  AC  circuit  theory,  AC  power  dis- 
tribution, and  numerous  electrical  devices,  appa- 
ratus, and  digital  systems.  Preq:  MTHSC  206, 
PHYS  221.  Coreq;  EC  E  309. 

E  C  E  308  Electronics  and  Electromechanics 
2(2,0)  Continuation  of  E  C  E  307.  Energy  con- 
version systems  are  considered,  as  well  as  basic 
electronics.  Preq;  E  C  E  307. 

E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  I 
1(0,2)  Laboratory  to  accompany  E  C  E  307.  Ba- 
sic electrical  circuits  and  instrumentation.  Coreq; 
EC  E  307. 

E  C  E  3 1 1  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  III 
1(0,2)  [W.l]  Measurements  and  characteristics 
of  electronic  devices  and  circuits;  use  of  manual 
and  automated  instruments  to  acquire  data;  oral 
and  written  engineering  reports.  Preq:  E  C  E  262, 
MTHSC  208,  PHYS  221.  Coreq:  E  C  E  320. 

E  C  E  312  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  IV 
1(0,2)  [W.lJ  Design  and  characterization  of 
functional  circuits  using  solid-state  devices;  use 
of  manual  and  automated  instruments  for  mea- 
surements; statistical  analysis  of  data;  and  prepa- 
ration of  engineering  reports.  Preq:  E  C  E  311, 
320.  Coreq;  ECE  321. 

E  C  E  317  Random  Signal  Analysis  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  engineering  problems  of  a  probabilis- 
tic nature.  Systems  transformations,  statistical  av- 
erages, simulation,  and  estimation  of  system  pa- 
rameters. Preq:  ECE  262,  MTHSC  208.  Coreq: 
ECE  330. 

E  C  E  320  Electronics  I  3(3,0)  [O.l]  Introduction 
to  electronic  materials  and  devices;  principles  of 
design;  design  of  DC  and  AC  circuits  using  diodes, 
bipolar  junction  transistors,  field-effect  trar^istors 
and  use  of  transistors  in  digital  circuits.  Preq:  ECE 
262,  MTHSC  208,  PHYS  221.  Coreq;  ECE  311. 

E  C  E  321  Electronics  II  3(3,0)  Analysis  and  de- 
sign of  discrete  amplifier  circuits  at  low  and  high 
frequencies;  operational  amplifiers,  distortion  in 
amplifiers,  oscillator  design,  and  circuit  analysis 
of  active  digital  devices.  Preq;  ECE  320.  Coreq: 
ECE312. 

E  C  E  327  Digital  Computer  Design  3(3,0)  De- 
sign of  high-speed  ALUs,  control  and  timing  cir- 
cuitry, memory  systems  and  I/O  circuitry;  mi- 
croprogrammed computer  design  using  bit-slice 
microprocessors;  current  hardware  topics  related 
to  computer  design;  hands-on  design  experience; 
and  use  of  logic  analyzer  for  system  debugging. 
Preq;  ECE  371. 

ECE  329  Computer  Systems  Structures  3(3,0) 
Fundamental  structures  and  issues  that  arise  in 
the  analysis  and  implementation  of  computer  sys- 
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terns.  Topics  include  operating  systems  structures 
and  data  structures  and  their  relationship  to  ct)m- 
puter  organization.  Engineering  science  back- 
ground for  computer  systems  design.  Preq:  CP  SC 
102or210or211;CPSC;340or2l2;ECE272. 

E  C  E  330,  H330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Trans- 
forms 3(3,0)  Systems  mixiels,  analysis  of  signals, 
Fourier  series  and  traasforms,  siimpling  and  Z  tr,ins- 
forms,  discrete  Fourier  transforms.  Preq:  EC  E  262, 
MTHSC  208. 

ECE  352  Programming  Systems  3(3,0)  Second 
course  in  programming  languages  and  systems. 
Tt)pics  include  a.s,semblers,  compilers,  and  syntac- 
tical methods;  string  manipulation  and  list  pro- 
cessing; concepts  of  executive  prograins  and  op- 
erating systen\s;  introduction  to  time-sharing  sys- 
tems. Preq:  CP  SC  340  or  2 1 2  and  MTHSC  4 1 9. 

E  C  E  360  Electric  Power  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Presents  the  basic  principles  of  electromagnetic 
induction  and  electromagnetic  forces  developed. 
Topics  include  synchronous  machines,  power 
transformers,  electric  power  transmission,  and 
distribution  systems,  DC  motors,  and  induction 
motors.  Preq;  ECE  262,  PHYS  221. 

E  C  E  37 1  Microcomputer  Interfacing  4(1-3,1-3) 
[W.l]  Interfacing  of  micrcKomputers  to  peripher- 
als or  other  computers  for  purposes  of  data  acqui- 
sition, device  monitoring  and  control,  and  other 
communications.  The  interfacing  problem  is  con- 
sidered at  all  levels  including  computer  architec- 
ture, logic,  timing,  loading,  protocols,  and  soft- 
ware laboratory  for  building  and  simulating  de- 
signs. Preq:  ECE  262,  272.  Coreq:  ECE  320. 

ECE  380  Electromagnetics  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  electric  fields  and  potentials,  dielectrics,  ca- 
pacitance, resistance,  magnetic  field,  forces,  work 
and  energy,  inductance,  time-varying  fields,  and 
Maxwell's  equations.  Preq:  ECE  262.  PHYS  221, 
MTHSC  206. 

E  C  E  381  Fields,  Waves,  and  Circuits  3(3,0) 
Foundation  of  circuit  theory,  transmission  lines 
and  circuits,  plane-wave  propagation,  fiber  op- 
tics, radiation  and  antennas,  coupled  circuits. 
Preq:  ECE  380,  MTHSC  208. 

ECE  404,  604  Semiconductor  Devices  3(3,0) 
Consideration  of  the  principles  of  operation,  ex- 
ternal characteristics,  and  applications  of  some 
of  the  more  important  semiconductor  devices 
presently  available.  Preq:  ECE  320.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  31  lor  434. 

ECE  405  Design  Projects  in  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineering  1-3(0,2-6)  Individually  defined 
projects  oriented  toward  providing  experience  in 
establishment  of  objectives  and  criteria,  synthesis, 
analysis,  construction,  testing,  and  evaluation;  de- 
velopment of  student  creativity  through  the  solu- 
tion of  open-ended  problems;  individual  instruc- 
tion in  design  methodology.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq;  ECE  302  or  330 
or  409,  consent  of  project  supervisor. 

ECE  406,  606  Introduction  to  Microelectron- 
ics Processing  3(3,0)  Microelectronic  prtxess- 
ing,  MOS  and  bipolar  monolithic  circuit  fabrica- 
tion, thick  and  thin  film  hybrid  fabrication,  ap- 
plications to  linear  and  digital  circuits,  fundamen- 
tals of  device  design.  Preq:  ECE  320.  Coreq; 
MTHSC  31  lor  434. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


E  C  E  409  Continuous  and  Discrete  Systems 
Design  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  classical  linear 
control  systems.  Topics  include  continuous  and 
discrete  descriptions  of  systems,  time  and  fre- 
quency response,  stability,  system  specification, 
system  design  of  continuous  and  discrete  systems. 
Preq.ECE330.Coreq;ECE495. 

E  C  E  410,  610  Modern  Control  Theory  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  modern  control  theory.  Topics  in- 
clude fundamentals  of  matrix  algebra,  state  space 
analysis  and  design,  nonlinear  systems  and  opti- 
mal control.  Preq:  E  C  E  409. 

E  C  E  41 2  Electrical  Machines  Laboratory  1  (0,2) 
Selected  experiments  to  familiariEC  students  with 
characteristics  of  transformers,  DC  and  AC  mo- 
tors and  generators.  Measurement  techniques  and 
component  modeling  are  included.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  434  or  consent  of  instructor.  Preq  or 
Coreq;  ECE360or419. 

ECE417,617  Elements  of  Software  Engineering 
3(3,0)  [W.  1]  Foundations  of  software  design,  rea- 
soning about  software,  the  calculus  of  programs, 
survey  of  formal  specification  techniques  and  de- 
sign languages.  Preq;  EC  £329,352,  MTHSC419. 

E  C  E  418,  618  Power  System  Analysis  3(3,0) 
Study  of  power  system  planning  and  operational 
problems.  Subjects  covered  are  load  flow,  eco- 
nomic dispatch,  fault  studies,  transient  stability, 
and  control  of  problems.  System  modeling  and 
computer  solutions  are  emphasized  through  class 
projects.  Preq:  E  C  E  360,  380. 

E  C  E  419,  619  Electric  Machines  and  Drives 
3(3,0)  Performance,  characteristics,  and  model- 
ing of  AC  and  DC  machines  during  steady-state 
and  transient  conditions.  Introduction  to  power 
electronics  devices  and  their  use  in  adjustable  speed 
motor  drives.  Preq:  E  C  E  321,  360,  380.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  434  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  422,  622  Electronic  System  Design  I  3(2,2) 
Emphasizes  the  application  of  theory  and  skills  to 
the  design,  building,  and  testing  of  an  electronic 
system  with  both  analog  and  digital  components. 
Application  varies  each  semester.  Extensive  use  is 
made  of  computer  software  tools  in  the  design  pro- 
cess. Preq;  E  C  E  321,  330,  360,  371,  381. 

E  C  E  427  Communications  Systems  3(3,0)  Study 
of  communication  systems  design  and  analysis. 
Topics  include  signals  and  spectra,  baseband  sig- 
naling and  detection  in  noise,  digital  and  analog 
modulation  and  demodulation  techniques,  and 
communications  link  budget  analysis.  Preq: 
ECE317,330. 

E  C  E  429, 629  Organization  of  Computers  3(3,0) 
Computer  organization  and  architecture.  Topics 
incude  a  review  of  logic  circuits,  bus  structures, 
memory  organization,  interrupt  structures,  arith- 
metic units,  input-output  structures,  state  genera- 
tion, central  processor  organization,  control  func- 
tion implementation,  and  data  communication. 
Registered  Transfer  Language  (RTL)  for  descrip- 
tion and  design  of  digital  systems.  Preq:  CP  SC 
230  or  E  C  E  250  or  272  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  430,  630  Digital  Communications  3(3,0) 
Study  of  digital  communication  systems.  Topics 
include  error-control  coding,  synchronization,  mul- 
tiple-access techniques,  spread  spectrum  signaling, 
and  fading  channels.  Preq:  E  C  E  427. 


E  C  E  431,  631  Digital  Electronics  3(2,2)  Elec- 
tronic devices  and  circuits  of  importance  to  digi- 
tal computer  operation  and  to  other  areas  of  elec- 
trical engineering  are  considered.  Active  and  pas- 
sive waveshaping,  waveform  generation,  memory 
elements,  switching,  and  logic  circuits  are  some 
of  the  topics.  Experimentation  with  various  types 
of  circuits  is  provided  by  laboratory  projects.  Preq: 
E  C  E  321.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

E  C  E  432,  632  Instrumentation  3(3,0)  Theory 
and  analysis  of  transducers  and  related  circuits  and 
instrumentation.  Generalized  configurations  and 
performance  characteristics  of  instruments  are 
considered.  Transducer  devices  for  measuring 
physical  parameters  such  as  motion,  force,  torque, 
pressure,  flow,  and  temperature  are  discussed.  Preq: 
ECE  321.  Coreq;  MTHSC  3 11  or  434. 

E  C  E  434,  634  Power  Electronics  3(3,0)  Study 
of  electronic  devices  and  systems  which  are  de- 
signed to  control  or  regulate  large  amounts  of  power 
Included  are  SCR  applications  to  inverters,  motor 
controls,  high-current  switching  systems,  voltage 
stabilizers,  and  other  power  applications  of  elec- 
tronics are  also  considered.  Preq;  E  C  E  321,  360. 
Coreq;  MTHSC  434  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  436, 636  Microwave  Circuits  3(3,0)  Analy- 
sis of  microwave  networks  comprising  transmis- 
sion lines,  waveguides,  passive  elements,  intercon- 
nects, and  active  solid  state  microwave  circuits. 
Use  of  modem  CAD  tools  to  design  RF/Micro- 
wave  passive/active  networks.  Fabricationof  typi- 
cal circuits.  Preq;  EC  E  381  or  equivalent.  Coreq; 
MTHSC  311  or  434. 

E  C  E  438,  638  Computer  Communications 
3(3,0)  Digital  data  transmission  techniques,  mo- 
dems and  communications  channels,  communi- 
cations software  and  protocols,  multiprocessors 
and  distributed  processing;  concurrency  and  co- 
operation of  dispersed  processors.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  in  Electrical  or  Computer  Engineering 
or  Computer  Science  or  consent  of  instructor 

E  C  E  439,  639  Fiber  Optics  3(3,0)  The  underly- 
ing principles  of  design  for  optical  fibers  in  prac- 
tical systems  are  covered.  Optical  fiber  as  a  wave- 
guide is  examined  using  wave  optics  and  ray  op- 
tics. Design  criteria  for  using  mono-  and  multi- 
mode  fibers  are  discussed.  Other  topics  include 
fabrication,  measurement.  Preq;  E  C  E  381.  Coreq; 
MTHSC  434  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  440,  640  Performance  Analysis  of  Local 
Computer  Networks  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the 
design  and  performance  analysis  of  local  computer 
networks.  Emphasis  is  on  performance  analysis  of 
representative  multi-access  procedures.  Three 
common  types  of  networks  are  considered  in  de- 
tail. Preq;  E  C  E  272,  317. 

E  C  E  442,  642  Knowledge  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  as- 
pects of  knowledge  engineering  or  applied  artifi- 
cial intelligence.  Topics  include  symbolic  repre- 
sentation structures  and  manipulation,  unifica- 
tion, production  systems  and  structures,  rule-based 
and  expert  systems,  planning  and  AI  system  ar- 
chitectures; system  design  in  PROLOG  and  LISP. 
Project  is  required.  Preq;  E  C  E  329,  352. 


E  C  E  446,  646  Antennas  and  Propagation  3(3,0) 

Study  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
antenna  design  and  utilization,  input  impedances, 
structural  considerations,  and  wave  propagation. 
Preq:  E  C  E  330,  381  or  436,  MTHSC  31 1  or  434. 

E  C  E  449  Computer  Network  Security  3(1,4) 
Hands-on  practicum  in  the  administration  and  se- 
curity of  modern  network  service  with  emphasis 
on  intrusion  prevention  techniques,  detection,  and 
recovery.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Computer  En- 
gineering. 

E  C  E  453,  653  Software  Practicum  3(1,6)  Stu- 
dents design  and  implement  a  software  system  that 
satisfies  both  a  requirements  and  specifications 
document.  The  resulting  system  is  tested  for  com- 
pliance. Preq:  E  C  E  329,  352. 

E  C  E  (M  E)  456,  656  Fundamentals  of  Robotics 
3(3,0)  See  ME  456. 

E  C  E  459,  659  Integrated  Circuit  Design  3(2,2) 
Design  concepts  and  factors  influencing  the 
choice  of  technology;  fundamental  MOS  device 
design;  silicon  foundaries,  custom  and  semicustom 
integrated  circuits;  computer-aided  design  soft- 
ware/hardware trends  and  future  developments; 
hands-on  use  of  CAD  tools  to  design  standard 
library  cells;  systems  design  considerations,  test- 
ing, and  packaging.  Preq:  E  C  E  321.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  311  or  434. 

E  C  E  460,  660  Computer-Aided  Analysis  and 
Design  3(3,0)  Principles  and  methods  suited  to 
the  solution  of  engineering  problems  on  the  digi- 
tal computer.  Topics  include  widely  used  meth- 
ods for  the  solution  of  the  systems  of  algebraic 
and/or  differential  equations  which  arise  in  mod- 
eling of  engineering  systems,  data  approximation 
and  curve  fitting,  continuous  system  simulation 
languages,  and  design-oriented  programming  sys- 
tems. Preq:  E  C  E  262,  MTHSC  31 1, 434,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

E  C  E  467,  667  Introduction  to  Digital  Signal 
Processing  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  characteristics, 
design,  and  applications  of  discrete  time  systems; 
design  of  digital  filters;  introduction  to  the  Fast 
Fourier  Transform  (FFT);  LSI  hardware  for  signal 
processing  applications.  Preq:  E  C  E  330. 

E  C  E  468,  668  Embedded  Computing  3(2,2) 
Principles  of  using  computing  in  the  larger  con- 
text of  a  system.  Topics  include  bus  and  processor 
design  types  (e.g.  microprocessor,  microcontroller, 
DSP),  codecs,  digital  circuit  power  management, 
real  time  scheduling,  and  embedded  operating 
systems.  Lab  work  consists  of  projects  on  embed- 
ded hardware  (e.g.  PC-104+).  Preq;  CP  SC  212 
and  E  C  E  371  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  H491  Undergraduate  Honors  Research 
1-6  Individual  research  projects  conducted  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  fac- 
ulty member.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits. 

E  C  E  492,  692  Special  Problems  1-3(0,2)  Spe- 
cial assignment  in  electrical  or  computer  engi- 
neering. Some  typical  assignments  include  com- 
puter programs,  term  papers,  technical  literature 
searches,  hardware  projects,  and  design  project 
leadership.  May  be  taken  only  once  for  credit. 
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ECE493.693  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Class- 
room study  of  current  and  new  technical  devel- 
opments in  electrical  and  computer  engineering- 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits, 
but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

E  C  E  495  Integrated  System  Design  I  2(1,3) 
(0. 1  ]  Engineering  design  of  .systems  is  considered 
in  a  continuous  process  of  project  definition,  plan- 
ning, execution,  and  evaluation.  This  process  in- 
cludes consideration  of  both  technical  and  non- 
technical factors  in  design.  Strong  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  development  of  effective  technical 
communications  skills,  particularly  oral  commu- 
nications competency.  Preq:  E  C  E  321,  330,  360, 
37 1 ,  38 1  (three  of  which  must  have  been  completed 
prior  to  enrollment,  with  the  remaining  taken  as 
corequisite  courses).  Coreq:  E  C  E  409  (in  addi- 
tion to  any  deficit  courses  in  the  prerequisites). 

E  C  E  496  Integrated  System  Design  II  2(0,6) 
[0. 1]  Project-oriented  course  which  brings  to- 
gether electrical  engineering  students  of  dissimi- 
lar training  into  teams  or  project  groups.  Group 
assignments  are  made  which  are  designed  to  de- 
velop an  appreciation  for  individual  and  creative 
thinking  as  well  as  team  effort.  Preq:  E  C  E  321, 
330,360,371,381,409,495. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

ED  EL  321  Physical  Education  Methods  for 
Classroom  Teachers  3(3,0)  Provides  education 
majors  with  a  basic  understanding  of  the  meth- 
ods and  techniques  utilized  in  teaching  elemen- 
tary physical  education.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
acquiring  a  basic  understanding  of  the  movement 
education  approach  and  the  ability  to  teach  inte- 
grated lessons  utilizing  this  approach.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing,  admission  to  the  professional  level. 

ED  EL  401  Elementary  Field  Experience  3(0,9) 
Practical  classroom  experience  prior  to  the  student 
teaching  semester  for  Elementary  Education  ma- 
jors. For  a  twelve-week  period,  students  spend  two 
hours  per  week  in  schools  observing,  tutoring  indi- 
viduals, conducting  small  group  activities,  and 
teaching  the  class.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
ED  F  334;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EL  488 
and  READ  460;  admission  to  the  professional  level. 

ED  EL  451  Elementary  Methods  in  Science 
Teaching  3(3,0)  Development  of  process  skills, 
technical  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  to  foster  in- 
creased confidence  and  commitment  to  the  teach- 
ing of  elementary  science,  with  emphasis  on 
teaching  strategies  and  techniques  and  their  im- 
plications for  what  we  know  of  how  children  learn 
science.  Preq:  Elementary  Education  science  re- 
quirements; concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EL  401 , 
487,  488  and  READ  460,  admission  to  the  pro- 
fessional level. 

ED  EL  452  Elementary  Methods  in  Mathematics 
Teaching  3(3,0)  Special  emphasis  is  given  the 
development  of  understanding,  skills,  and  atti- 
tudes in  the  elementary  curriculum  with  focus  on 
strategies,  techniques,  and  materials  for  teaching 
elementary  mathematics.  Preq:  General  Educa- 
tion mathematics  requirement;  admission  to  the 
professional  level. 


ED  EL  481  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Elementary 
School  12(1,33)  Supervised  observation  and 
teaching  experiences  in  cixiperation  with  selected 
elementary  schiK)ls.  Restricted  to  seniors  or  gradu- 
ates who  have  completed  prerequisite  courses. 
Preq:  ED  EL  32 1,401, 45 1,452. 487, 488,  READ 
460;  admission  to  the  professional  level,  consent 
of  area  committee  chair. 

ED  EL  487  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  El- 
ementary  School  3(3,0)  Introduction  forpre-ser- 
vice  teachers  to  the  skills  of  social  studies  and 
methods,  materials,  and  techniques  needed  to 
teach  these  skills  to  students  in  the  elementary 
schiK)l.  Preq:  HIST  172,  l73;GEOG  101  or  103; 
concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EL  401,  451,  488 
(for  Elementary  majors)  and  READ  460;  admis- 
sion to  the  professional  level. 

ED  EL  488  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  in  the 
Elementary  School  3(3,0)  [W.l]  Introduction  for 
pre-service  teachers  to  the  skills  of  the  language 
arts  other  than  reading  and  the  methods,  materi- 
als, and  techniques  needed  to  teach  these  skills  to 
students  in  the  elementary  schtxjl.  Preq:  ENGL 
102,  385;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EC  400, 
450  (for  Early  Childhood  majors);  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  ED  EL  401,  451,  487  (for  Elementary 
majors);  READ  459, 460;  admission  to  the  profes- 
sional level. 

ENGINEERING 

Professors:  B.  L.  Sill,  Direaorr;  Associate  Professor: 
W.  J.  Park;  Assistant  Professor:  M.  W.  Ohland; 
Lecturer:  C.  A.  Balch 

ENGR  101  Introduction  to  Engineering  1(0,2) 
Introduction  to  the  engineering  profession  and 
engineering  disciplines  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing students  in  their  selection  of  an  engineering 
major.  Professional  ethics,  technical  communica- 
tions, word  processing,  and  electronic  communi- 
cations are  taught.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be 
given  for  only  one  of  ENGR  101  orCES  101. 

ENGR  110  Engineering  Problems  Workshop 
1  (0,2)  Workshop  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  so- 
lution of  engineering-oriented  problems.  Repre- 
sentative problems  taken  from  the  different  fields 
of  engineering  are  used  to  illustrate  such  analyti- 
cal and  problem-solving  techniques  as  estimation 
and  approximation,  numerical  aids  to  computa- 
tion, and  solutions  by  graphical  methods. 

ENGR  120,  HI 20  Engineering  Problem  Solving 
and  Design  3(1,4)  [C.l]  Methodology  and  prac- 
tice of  engineering  problem  solving  and  engineer- 
ing design.  Selected  computer  tools,  teamwork, 
and  communication  modes  are  employed.  Eth- 
ics, safety,  economics,  and  environmental  con- 
cerns are  considered.  Preq:  ENGR  101,  MTHSC 
106.  Coreq:  PHYS  122. 

ENGR  150  Introduction  to  Materials  1(1,0)  In- 
troduction to  materials  used  in  modem  technol- 
ogy. Different  materials  (metals,  ceramics,  and  poly- 
mers) and  different  forms  (bulk,  fibers,  gels,  thin 
films,  etc.)  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  their  ap- 
plication to  consumer  products,  structural  compc»- 
ites,  refractories,  biomedical  implants,  and  elec- 
tronic and  optical  materials.  Preq:  Enrollment  in 
General  Engineering  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ENGR  180,  HI 80  Computers  in  Engineering 
3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the  use  ot  computers  in 
engineering  analysis,  design,  and  communica- 
tions. A  high-level  programming  language  and 
other  software  are  used  on  micriK:omputcrs.  Preq: 
Engineering  major;  knowledge  of  a  computer  lan- 
guage. C<wq:  MTHSC  106. 

ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS 

lecturers:  C.  A.  Balch,  L.  C.  Cleveland,  R.  A.  Emert 

E  G  208  Engineering  Graphics  with  Computer  Ap- 
plications 2(1,3)  Intrixluction  of  basic  concepts 
in  engineering  graphics  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion. Areas  of  study  include  theory  of  orthographic 
projections,  descriptive  modeling,  and  computer 
graphics.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  E  G  208  or  209.  Preq:  ENGR  1 20. 

E  G  209  Introduction  to  Engineering/Computer 
Graphics  2(1,3)  [C.l]  Introduction  of  basic 
graphical  concepts  needed  for  engineering  appli- 
cation, including  orthographic  projections,  de- 
scriptive modeling,  and  computer  graphics.  Credit 
toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  E  G 
208  or  209.  Preq:  ENGR  1 20  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

E  G  412,  612  Interactive  Computer  Graphics 
3(  3,0)  Graphics  hardware  and  display  technology ; 
reduction  and  presentation  of  engineering  data; 
techniques  of  geometrical  transformations,  perspec- 
tive, and  model  manipulation;  methodology  of 
computer-aided  design;  application  of  higher-level 
.software  to  engineering  problems.  Preq:  E  G  208 
and  MTHSC  208  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  G  490,  690  Special  Topics  in  Engineering  and 
Computer  Graphics  1-3(1-3,0)  Comprehensive 
study  of  any  computer-aided  topic  in  engineering 
graphics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ENGINEERING  MECHANICS 

Professors:  S.  C.  Anand,  S.  B.  Biggers,  R.  H.  Brown, 
J.  M.  Kennedy,  E.  H.  Law;  Associate  Professor:  P.  F. 
Joseph;  Assistant  Professors:  L.  L.  Thompson,  j.  D. 
Wood 

E  M  201,  H201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 
3(3,0)  Forces  and  force  systems  and  their  exter- 
nal effect  on  bodies,  principally  the  condition  oi 
equilibrium.  The  techniques  of  vector  mathemat- 
ics are  employed,  and  the  rigor  of  physical  analy- 
sis is  emphasized.  Preq:  PHYS  122.  MTHSC  206 
(or  concurrent  enrollment). 

E  M  202,  H202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynam- 
ics 3(3,0)  Continuation  of  E  M  201.  Principal 
topics  are  kinematics  and  kinetics  ot  particles  and 
rigid  bodies  of  finite  size.  Techniques  of  vector 
mathematics  are  employed.  Preq:  E  M  201, 
MTHSC  206. 

E  M  304,  H304  Mechanics  of  Materials  3(3.0) 
The  relationships  between  external  loads  on  solid 
bodies  or  members  and  the  resulting  internal  ef- 
fects and  dimension  changes,  including  the  deri- 
vation of  rational  formulas  for  stresses  and  defor- 
mations and  the  identification  and  use  of  impor- 
tant mechanical  properties  of  engineering  mate- 
rials. Preq:  E  M  201,  MTHSC  206. 
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E  M  320,  H320  Fluid  Mechanics  3(3,0)  Behav- 
ior of  fluids  at  rest  or  in  motion,  including  the 
study  of  fluid  properties.  Emphasis  is  on  a  ratio- 
nal, analytical  approach  from  which  are  devel- 
oped basic  principles  of  broad  applicability  to  all 
fields  of  engineering.  Preq:  E  M  202,  M  E  303  (or 
concurrent  enrollment). 

E  M  425,  625  Advanced  Strength  of  Materials 
3(3,0)  Topics  in  strength  of  materials  not  cov- 
ered in  E  M  304.  Three-dimensional  stress  and 
strain  transformations,  theories  of  failure,  shear 
center,  unsymmetrical  bending,  curved  beams, 
and  energy  methods.  Other  topics  such  as  stress 
concentrations  and  fatigue  concepts  are  treated 
as  time  permits.  Preq:  E  M  304- 

E  M  430,  630  Mechanics  of  Composite  Materials 
3(3,0)  Fundamental  relationships  for  predicting 
the  mechanical  and  thermal  response  of  multi-lay- 
ered materials  and  structures  are  developed.  Mi- 
cromechanical  and  macromechanical  relationships 
are  developed  for  laminated  materials  with  empha- 
sis on  continuous  filament  composites.  TTie  unique 
nature  of  composites  and  the  advantages  of  design- 
ing with  composites  are  discussed.  Preq:  E  M  304. 

E  M  450,  650  Mechanical  Vibrations  3(3,0) 
Mathematical  analysis  of  physical  problems  in  the 
vibration  of  mechanical  systems.  Topics  include 
linear-free  vibrations,  forced  vibrations,  and 
damping  in  single  degree  of  freedom  systems,  tran- 
sient vibrations,  critical  speeds  and  whirling  of 
rotating  shafts,  dynamic  balancing,  and  multi- 
degree  of  freedom  systems  with  lumped  param- 
eters. Preq:  E  M  202,  304,  MTHSC  208. 

ENGLISH 

Professors:  R.  E.  Barfield,  H.  B.  Bryant,  W.  K. 
Chapman,  M.  J.  Chamey,  S.  K.  Eisiminger,  S.  J. 
Hilligoss,  M.  J.  Jacobi,  Chair;  G.  W.  Koon,  R.  B. 
Palmer,  F  W.  Shilstone,  D.  H.  Winchell,  M.  R. 
Winchell,  C.  H.  Woodell,  K.  B.  Yancey,  A.  P.  Young; 
Associate  Professors:  A.  Bennett,  B.  Daniell,  B.  A. 
Heifferon,  T  W.  Howard,  L.  W.  Morrissey,  C.  Paul, 
E.  Sparks;  Assistant  Professors:  S.  M.  Ashton,  A.  V. 
Doolen,  T  A.  Fishman,  J.  1.  Green,  S.  M.  Gresham, 
M.  H.  Martin,  K.  L.  Morris,  M.  R.  Neal,  S.  L. 
O'SuUivan,  K.  L.  Schiff,  S.  L.  Smith,  L.  Stallings,  S. 
D.  Williams;  Lecturers:  K.  D.  Apostel,  M.  E.  Black, 
L.  R.  Brown- Pressly,  ].  E.  Conway,  P.  S.  Davis,  T  C. 
Dunn,  H.  E.  Evatt,  T  R.  Flinchum,  D.  P.  Calvin,  L. 
A.  Garren,  J.  R.  Geist,  K.  H.  Gentry,  C.  B.  Greene, 
J.  Hackson,  L.  D.  Hartman,  B.  D.  Hatley,  W.  H. 
Heath,  J.  W.  Kalley,  K.  D.  Kubalak,  C.  R.  Love,  C.  L. 
MacPhee,  J.  M.  Manson,  M.  A.  McKenzie,  R.  O. 
Moffat,  T.  S.  Peagler,  E.  M.  A.  Pourroy-Braud,  B.  J. 
Ramirez,  J.  R.  Smith,  W.  A.  Stanton,  A.  N.  Swords, 
N.  T  Swords,  J.  E.  Wakefield,  M.  L.  Walker 

ENGL  101,  HlOl  Composition  I  3(3,0)  Train- 
ing in  correct  and  effective  expression  in  brief  ex- 
pository essays;  review  of  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar  and  punctuation;  instruction  in  com- 
mon expository  methods. 

ENGL  102,  H102  Composition  II  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinued emphasis  on  correct  and  effective  expres- 
sion; training  in  the  organization  and  writing  of 
the  research  report.  Preq:  ENGL  101. 


ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition  3(3,0)  Train- 
ing in  composing  correct  and  effective  expository 
and  argumentative  essays  and  in  researching  and 
writing  documented  essays.  Students  placed  in 
ENGL  103  on  the  basis  of  SAT  or  IB  scores  re- 
ceive credit  for  ENGL  101  after  completing  ENGL 
103  with  a  C  or  higher.  Preq:  Satisfactory  score  on 
AP,  IB,  or  670  or  better  on  SAT  1  verbal  test. 

ENGL  111  English  as  a  Second  Language  3(3,2) 
Special  course  for  students  learning  English  as  a 
second  language.  Intensive  study  and  drill  in 
American  English  pronunciation  and  listening 
comprehension.  Required  of  all  foreign  students 
who  do  not  make  a  satisfactory  grade  on  screen- 
ing examination  in  oral  English.  To  he  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Carries  no  credit  for  graduation. 

ENGL  190  The  Study  of  English  1(1,0)  Orien- 
tation to  the  study  of  English  language  and  lit- 
erature and  to  the  sources  and  methods  of  liter- 
ary research.  Required  of  all  English  majors  and 
recommended  for  minors. 

ENGL  202,  H202  The  Major  Forms  of  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  basic  structures  and  elements 
of  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama,  including  literary  and 
critical  theory,  with  readings  in  American,  Brit- 
ish, and  world  literature.  Proficiency  in  composi- 
tion must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  203,  H203  Survey  of  English  Literature  I 
3(3,0)  Chief  British  authors  and  works  from  Beo- 
wulf to  the  Romantic  period.  Proficiency  in  com- 
position must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  204,  H204  Survey  of  English  Literature 
II  3(3,0)  Chief  British  authors  and  works  from 
the  Romantic  period  to  1945.  Proficiency  in  com- 
position must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  205,  H205  Survey  of  American  Literature 
1 3(3,0)  American  literature  to  the  Civil  War,  with 
emphasis  on  major  writers.  Proficiency  in  compo- 
sition must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  206,  H206  Survey  of  American  Litera- 
ture II  3(3,0)  American  literature  from  the  Civil 
War  to  1945,  with  emphasis  on  major  writers.  Pro- 
ficiency in  composition  must  be  demonstrated. 
Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  207,  H207  Survey  of  World  Literature  I 
3(3,0)  Translations  of  continental  European  lit- 
erature from  Homer  to  the  Renaissance  (together 
with  some  Asian  classics),  with  emphasis  on  ma- 
jor authors.  Proficiency  in  composition  must  be 
demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  208,  H208  Survey  of  World  Literature  II 
3(3,0)  Translations  of  continental  European  lit- 
erature from  the  17'''  century  to  the  present  (to- 
gether with  some  Asian  classics),  with  emphasis 
on  major  writers.  Proficiency  in  composition  must 
be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  209,  H209  Contemporary  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  writers  since  1945,  pri- 
marily British  and  American.  Proficiency  in  com- 
position must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  H210  Introduction  to  Literary  Study 
3(3,0)  Literature  and  composition  course  for 
honors  students  who  have  exempted  ENGL  101 
and  102.  Readings  in  American,  English,  and 
world  literature  and  advanced  training  in  writing 
and  research.  Preq:  Exemption  from  ENGL  101 
and  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ENGL  2 1 1  Introduction  to  the  Writing  and  Pub- 
lication Studies  Major  3(3,0)  lntr<Kluces  the  Writ- 
ing and  Publication  Studies  major  and  provides  an 
overview  of  courses,  possible  writing  interests 
within  the  major,  and  career  possibilities.  Students 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  theory, 
close  reading,  textual  analysis,  and  research  meth- 
odologies. Faculty  representing  various  writing  spe- 
cialties present  to  students.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  217  Vocabulary  Building  3(3,0)  Devel- 
opment of  a  useful  discriminating  vocabulary  for 
writing,  speaking,  and  reading.  Student  notebooks 
and  proficiency  quizzes.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  231  Introduction  to  Journalism  3(3,0)  In- 
struction and  practice  in  writing  for  mass  media; 
editorial  responsibilities.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  265  Introduction  to  Editing  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  practice  of  editing  texts.  Includes 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  symbols  of 
copyediting  and  proofreading  as  well  as  work  with 
electronic  editing  tools.  Also  addresses  editor's  role 
in  different  types  of  editing,  including  copy-edit- 
ing, comprehensive  editing,  and  developmental 
editing  for  both  paper  and  electronic  publication. 

ENGL  (G  W)  301  Great  Books  of  the  Western 
World  3(3,0)  See  GW  301. 

ENGL  304  Business  Writing  3(3,0)  [W.3]  Intro- 
duction to  business  writing:  memoranda,  letters, 
reports,  research  methods.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

ENGL  310  Critical  Writing  about  Literature 
3(3,0)  [W.2]  Terms  and  techniques  for  literary 
analysis,  including  close  reading,  vocabulary  for 
analysis,  research  and  writing  skills,  casebook  study 
of  critical  approaches.  Discussion  of  poetry  and 
genres  preferred.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature  (or 
concurrent  enrollment)  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  312  Advanced  Expository  Writing  3(3,0) 
[W.3]  Workshop  in  practical  writing  focusing  on 
principles  and  style.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  314,  H314  Technical  Writing  3(3,0) 
[W.3]  Intensive  training  in  the  fundamentals  of 
technical  writing:  reports,  letters,  and  memo- 
randa. Preq:  Junior  standing. 

ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 
3(3,0)  [W.3]  Students  complete  projects  demand- 
ing a  variety  of  communications  skills  that  pro- 
fessionals in  international  trade  need;  sensitivity 
to  foreign  audiences  and  cultures  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten communication,  electronic  and  graphic  com- 
munication, collaborative  writing  and  manage- 
ment. Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

ENGL  330  Approaches  to  Technical  Communi- 
cation 3(3,0)  Overview  of  major  conceptual  and 
theoretical  approaches  to  technical  communica- 
tion. Preq:  ENGL  211. 

ENGL  33 1  Publications  Workshop  1(1,0)  Work- 
shop designed  for  students  who  serve  on  student 
publication  staffs.  Emphasizes  the  responsibilities 
of  staff  members.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits.  Preq:  ENGL  102,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

ENGL  332  Visual  Communication  3(3,0)  Hands- 
on  survey  of  visual  communication  theories  and 
practices  used  by  technical  communicators  in  busi- 
ness and  industry  environments.  Class  meets  regu- 
larly in  computer  classrooms.  Preq:  Sophomore  lit- 
erature; ENGL  2 1 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ENGL  333  Reporting  for  the  News  Media  M  3.0) 
(W.3]  Practical  experience  in  gatherinfj  and  writ- 
ing news  and  feature  copy  for  the  media,  concen- 
trating on  print  journalism;  examination  of  the 
role  of  the  modem  joumahst;  laws  governing  the 
profession;  journalistic  ethics.  Preq:  ENGL  231 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  334  Feature  Writing  3(3,0)  [W.3]  Practi- 
cal experience  in  writing  feature  articles  for  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  free-lance  markets.  Preq: 
ENGL  23 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  335  Editing  for  Newspapers  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination ot  the  editing  process  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Practical  experience  in  article  se- 
lection, copy-editing,  headline  writing,  and  page 
design.  Preq;  ENGL  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  345  The  Structure  of  Fiction  3(3,0)  [W.3] 
Introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and  critical 
study  of  prose  fiction.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ENGL  346  The  Structure  of  Poetry  3(3,0)  [W.3] 
Introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and  critical 
study  of  poetry.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  (THEA)  347  The  Structure  of  Drama 
3(3,0)  See  THE.-XM?. 

ENGL  348  The  Structure  of  the  Screenplay 
3(3,0)  [W.3]  Introduction  to  the  creative  writ- 
ing and  critical  study  of  the  screenplay.  Screen- 
plays vary  from  semester  to  semester.  May  be  re- 
peated once  for  credit  with  consent  of  instructor. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  350  Mythology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  great 
myths  of  the  world  with  an  emphasis  on  their  ap- 
plications to  literature.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con- 
sent of  instuictor 

ENGL  351  American  Folklore  3(3,0)  Study  of 
American  folklore  with  an  emphasis  on  such  con- 
siderations as  the  folktale,  folk  songs  and  ballads, 
folk  heroes,  and  folk  superstitions  and  remedies. 
Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  353  Ethnic  American  Literature  3(3,0) 
Critical  examination  of  essays,  poetry,  fiction,  and 
drama  written  by  members  of  a  variety  of  Ameri- 
can racial  and  ethnic  groups,  such  as  Native 
Americans,  African-Americans,  Chicano/Mexi- 
can  Americans,  Asian  Americans,  Italian  Ameri- 
cans, and  American  Jews.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  355  Popular  Culture  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  the  nature,  functions,  history,  and  impact  upon 
American  society  of  best  sellers,  popular  maga- 
zines, television,  movies,  and  other  like  phenom- 
ena. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  356  Science  Fiction  3(3,0)  Readings  in  sci- 
ence fiction  from  the  17*  century  to  the  present, 
with  special  emphasis  on  writers  since  Verne  and 
Wells.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  357  Film  3(2,3)  Examination  of  the  film 
medium  as  an  art  form:  its  history,  how  films  are 
made,  why  certain  types  of  films  (western,  horror 
movies,  etc.)  have  become  popular,  and  how  criti- 
cal theories  provide  standards  forjudging  film.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  358  Advanced  Studies  in  Film  3(2,3)  Con- 
tinued study  of  film  theory  and  aesthetics,  with 
applications  of  that  knowledge  to  the  making  of 
a  film  or  video.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


ENGL  359  Special  Topics  in  Language,  Literature, 
or  Culture  3(  3,0)  Studies  in  varied  topics  not  cen- 
tral toother  English  courses,  such  as  Literature  and 
Art/Busines.s/Spt>rts;  Language  and  Style;  Black  Lit- 
erature. Specific  titles  and  course  descriptions  to 
be  announced  from  semester  to  semester.  May  be 
repeated  once  with  department  chair's  consent. 
Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  oi  instructor 

ENGL  H367  Special  Topics  for  Honors  Students 
3(3,0)  Varied  topics  of  general  interest  in  litera- 
ture, language,  rhetoric,  or  culture  for  all  honors 
students.  Specific  topics  announced  from  semes- 
ter to  semester.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  nine  credits.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  380  British  and  American  Women  Writ- 
ers 3(3,0)  Poetry,  drama,  fiction,  and  prose  by 
established  and  little-known  women  writers  in 
Britain  and  America.  Particular  attention  to 
works  treating  themes  and  issues  concerning 
women's  lives.  Readings  on  such  topics  as  women 
and  work,  education,  religion,  creativity.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  385  Children's  Literature  3(3,0)  Reading 
and  analysis  in  a  wide  range  of  authors,  illustra- 
tors, and  genres  appropriate  for  children  from  pre- 
school through  eighth  grade,  classic  as  well  as 
modem.  Critical  approaches  include  historical, 
thematic,  and  social.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  386  Adolescent  Literature  3(3,0)  [W.2] 
Reading  and  analysis  of  literature  written  for  read- 
ers age  12-18.  Emphasis  on  historical  context, 
chief  themes  and  motifs,  and  censorship  issues, 
as  well  as  connections  with  classic  literature.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  387  Book  History  3(3,0)  Examines  the 
material  and  theoretical  constructions  of  the  book. 
Covers  both  historical  and  contemporary  dimen- 
sions of  dissemination,  reception,  artistry,  and  in- 
fluence of  books.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  400,  600  The  English  Language  3(3,0) 
Studies  in  English  usage  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  language.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  401, 601  Grammar  Survey  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  modem  grammars  with  a  focus  on  exploring 
the  impact  structural  grammar  has  had  on  tradi- 
tional grammar.  Recommended  for  English  teach- 
ers. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  403,  603  The  Classics  in  Translation 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
Virgil's  Aeneid,  and  Ovid's  Metarrwrphoses .  A  few 
shorter  works  by  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
may  also  be  read.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  404, 604  Classical  Drama  3(3,0)  Selected 
reading  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  classical 
Greece  and  Rome.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  405,  605  Studies  in  English  Literature  to 
1700  3(3,0)  Selected  reading  in  English  litera- 
ture from  the  beginnings  to  1700,  with  emphasis 
on  social  and  intellectual  backgrounds.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ENGL  406.  606  Studies  in  English  Literature 
Since  1700  3(3,0)  Selected  readings  m  English 
literature  from  1 700  to  the  present,  with  empha- 
sis on  social  and  intellectual  backgrounds.  Preq: 
ENGL  ?10  or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  407,  607  The  Medieval  Period  3(3,0)  Se- 
lected works  of  Old  and  Middle  English  literature, 
exclusive  of  Chaucer  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent 
of  instructor 

ENGL  408,  608  Chaucer  3(3,0)  Selected  read- 
ings in  Middle  English  from  The  Car\ierbury  Tales 
and  other  works  by  Chaucer.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  409, 609  The  Earlier  English  Renaissance 
3(3,0)  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  poetry,  prose,  fic- 
tion, translations,  essays,  and  criticism.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  410,  610  Drama  of  English  Renaissance 
3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  non-Shakespearean 
dramatic  literature  of  the  16*  and  17*  centuries. 
Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  411,611  Shakespeare  3(3,0)  Study  of  se- 
lected tragedies,  comedies,  and  history  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Required  of  all  English  majors.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  412,  612  Studies  in  Shakespeare  3(3,0) 
Special  topics  in  Shakespeare  as  selected  by  in- 
structors. May  be  repeated  once  with  department 
chair's  consent.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  413,613  Later  English  Renaissance  3  ( 3 ,0) 
Nondramatic  poetry  and  prose  from  Ben  Jonson, 
John  Donne,  and  Francis  Bacon  through  Andrew 
Marvell  and  John  Bunyan,  excluding  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

ENGL  414,  614  Milton  3(3,0)  Development  of 
Milton's  art  and  thought  from  the  minor  poems 
and  selected  prose  through  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise 
Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes,  set  against  the 
background  of  the  late  Renaissance.  Preq:  ENGL 
3 1 0  or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  415,  615  The  Restoration  and  Eighteenth 
Century  3(3,0)  Readings  in  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope, 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  416,  616  The  Romantic  Period  3(3,0) 
Readings  from  the  poetry  and  critical  prose  of 
Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  other  representative  figures.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  417,  617  The  Victorian  Period  3(3,0) 
Reading  from  the  poetry  and  nonfiction  prose  of 
selected  Victorian  authors,  including  works  of 
Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  other 
representative  figures.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con- 
sent of  instructor 

ENGL  418, 618  The  English  Novel  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  English  novel  from  its  18*  century  begin- 
nings through  the  Victorian  Period.  Preq:  ENGL 
3 1 0  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  422,  622  American  Literature  1  3(3,0) 
Major  American  authors  and  movements  from  the 
Colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War.  Preq:  ENGL 
3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ENGL  423,  623  American  Literature  II  3(3,0) 

Major  American  authors  and  movements  from  the 
Civil  War  to  the  early  20'''  century.  Preq:  ENGL 
3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  424,  624  American  Literature  III  3(3,0) 
Major  American  authors  and  movements  of  the 
20*  century.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

ENGL  425, 625  The  American  Novel  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  most  significant  forms  and  themes  of 
the  American  novel  from  its  beginnings  to  1900. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  426,  626  Southern  Literature  3(3,0) 
Intellectual  and  literary  achievement  of  the  South 
from  1607  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the 
writers  of  the  19*  century.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  427,  627  Agrarianism  and  the  Humanis- 
tic Tradition  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  importance 
of  agriculture  and  rural  life  to  the  humanistic  tra- 
dition of  Western  Civilization  from  antiquity 
through  the  early  years  of  the  American  repub- 
lic. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  430, 630  Modem  Drama  3(3,0)  Principles 
and  progress  of  drama  from  Ibsen  to  the  present; 
analysis  of  representative  plays;  critical  reports; 
discussion  of  trends  in  contemporary  drama.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  43 1 ,  63 1  Modem  Poetry  3  ( 3 ,0)  The  mod- 
em tradition  in  English  and  American  poetry  from 
Yeats  to  the  present;  relevant  critical  essays.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  432,  632  Modem  Fiction  3(3,0)  Ameri- 
can and  British  novels  and  shon  stories  of  the  20* 
century.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  433,  633  The  Anglo-Irish  Literary  Tradi- 
tion 3(3,0)  Exploration  of  the  unique  literary  heri- 
tage and  achievement  of  English-language  Irish 
writers  in  the  19*  and  20*  centuries.  Major  figures 
of  the  Irish  tradition:  W.  B.  Yeats,  James  Joyce, 
Samuel  Beckett,  and  other  writers;  consideration 
of  the  specifically  Irish  aspects  of  their  works.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  434,  634  Environmental  Literature  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  literature  that  examines  the  relationship 
between  human  beings  and  the  natural  world,  in- 
cluding analysis  of  environmental  themes  in  myths 
and  legends  and  in  selected  poetry  and  prose  of 
19*-  and  20*-century  England  and  America.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  435,  635  Literary  Criticism  3(3,0)  Major 
critical  approaches  to  literature.  Preq:  ENGL  310 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  436,  636  Feminist  Literary  Criticism 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  germinal  works  of  femi- 
nist literary  theory  and  criticism.  Outlines  the  de- 
velopment of  modem  literary  criticism  by  study- 
ing feminist  versions  of  the  major  critical  method- 
ologies. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  437,  637  Directed  Studies  1-3(1-3,0) 
Class  and  tutorial  work  for  students  with  special 
interests  or  projects  in  American,  British,  or  Eu- 
ropean literature  outside  the  scope  of  existing 
courses.  Applications  must  be  approved  during  the 
registration  period  of  the  semester  preceding  the 
one  in  which  directed  studies  will  occur.  May  be 
repeated  by  arrangement  with  the  department. 
Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ENGL  H438  Departmental  Honors  Research 

3(3,0)  Research  for  the  preparation  of  an  honors 
project.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  H439  Departmental  Honors  Project 
3(3,0)  Preparation  of  an  honors  project.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  440,  640  Literary  Theory  3(3,0)  Exami- 
nation of  how  approaches  such  as  Marxism,  Psy- 
choanalysis, Feminism,  Deconstruction,  New  His- 
toricism,  Post-Colonialism,  Cultural  Studies,  and 
Queer  Theory  answer  the  question,  "What  is  lit- 
erature?" Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  441  Literary  Editing  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  how  the  theories  and  practices  of  editing  con- 
struct texts,  stressing  the  problems  and  objectives 
of  editing  and  providing  practical  experience  with 
literary  editing.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

ENGL  445, 645  Fiction  Workshop  3(3,0)  Work- 
shop in  the  creative  writing  of  prose  fiction.  May 
be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  446,  646  Poetry  Workshop  3(3,0)  Work- 
shop in  the  creative  writing  of  poetry.  May  be  re- 
peated once  for  credit.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con- 
sent of  instructor 

ENGL  (THEA)  447, 647  Playwriting  Workshop 
3(0,3)  [W.3]  See  THEA  447. 

ENGL  448,  648  Screenwriting  Workshop  3(3,0) 
[W.3]  Workshop  in  the  creative  writing  of  screen- 
plays. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  450,  650  Film  Genres  3(2,3)  Advanced 
study  of  films  that  have  similar  subjects,  themes, 
and  techniques,  including  such  genres  as  the 
Western,  horror,  gangster,  science  fiction,  musi- 
cal, and/or  screwball  comedy.  Also  considers  non- 
traditional  genres,  screen  irony,  genre  theory,  and 
historical  evolution  of  genres.  Topics  vary.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  45 1 ,  65 1  FUm  Theory  and  Criticism  3(2,3) 
Advanced  study  into  the  theory  of  film/video  mak- 
ing with  an  emphasis  on  understanding  a  variety 
of  critical  methods  to  approach  a  film.  Examines 
the  history  of  film  theory  and  defines  the  many 
schools  of  film  criticism,  including  realism,  formal- 
ism, feminism,  semiotics,  Marxism,  and  expression- 
ism. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  452,  652  Great  Directors  3(2,3)  Inten- 
sive study  of  one  to  three  film  directors  with  an 
emphasis  on  understanding  the  entire  canon  of 
each  director.  Students  study  similarities  in  tech- 
niques, shifts  in  thematic  emphasis,  and  critical 
methodologies  for  approaching  the  works  of  each 
director.  Topics  vary.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  453, 653  Sexuality  and  the  Cinema  3(2,3) 
Examination  of  male/female  sexual  roles  and  their 
evolution  in  American  genre  films,  avant-garde 
cinema,  and  international  films.  Includes  the  study 
of  movies  in  relation  to  cultural  values  and  social 
stereotypes,  introduction  to  feminist  film  theory, 
and  consideration  of  film  pomography.  Preq:  ENGL 
3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (LANG)  454  Selected  Topics  in  Interna- 
tional Film  3(2,3)  See  LANG  454. 
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ENGL  455,  655  American  Humor  3(3,0)  Na- 
tive American  humor  of  the  1 9*  and  20''"  centu- 
ries. Preq:  ENGL  310  t)r  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (HUM)  456  Literature  and  Arts  of  the  Ho- 
locaust 3(3,0)  Addresses  the  Holocaust  through 
literature,  art,  architecture,  music,  and  film.  Be- 
ginning with  historical,  political,  and  economic 
forces  that  contributed  to  the  Holocaust,  course 
then  focuses  on  highly  diverse  creative  responses 
to  this  event — responses  that  often  reflect  the  dif- 
ficulties and  politics  of  these  commemorative  ges- 
tures. Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  459, 659  Advanced  Special  Topics  in  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  or  Culture  3(3,0)  Advanced 
studies  in  topics  not  central  to  other  English 
courses,  such  as  certain  authors,  works,  genres, 
themes,  or  areas  of  knowledge  and  culture.  Spe- 
cific topics  are  announced  when  offered.  May  be 
repeated  once  for  credit  with  department  chair's 
consent.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  460  Issues  in  Writing  Technologies  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  writing  technologies  from  differ- 
ent historical  periods.  Investigates  how  writing  is 
understood,  circulated,  legislated,  and  protected 
in  terms  of  its  production  technology.  Preq: 
Sophomore  literature;  ENGL  211  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  470  Views  of  Literacy  3(3,0)  Examines 
what  it  means  to  be  or  become  literate  from  per- 
spectives of  literature,  composition,  classics,  edu- 
cation, anthropology,  linguistics,  psychology,  his- 
tory. Preq:  Sophomore  literature,  one  300-level 
writing  course. 

ENGL  475,  675  Writing  for  Electronic  Media 
3(3,0)  Hands-on  workshop  in  new  forms  of  writ- 
ing and  hypertextual  design  for  interactive  elec- 
tronic media.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  478,  678  Digital  Literacy  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines how  electronic  texts  differ  from  and  resemble 
print  texts.  Includes  reading,  studying,  and  ana- 
lyzing print  and  digital  texts  to  determine  how 
digital  techniques  change  patterns  of  reading  and 
how  readers  make  sense  of  electronic  texts.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  482,  682  African  American  Fiction  and 
Nonfiction  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  the 
various  forms  and  genres  of  African  American  prose 
including  the  novel,  short  fiction,  autobiography, 
nonfiction,  and  oratory  with  some  attention  to 
emerging  theories  about  African  American  culture 
and  its  impact  on  American  cultural  life  in  gen- 
eral. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  483, 683  African  American  Poetry,  Drama, 
and  Film  3(3,0)  Studies  in  the  various  forms, 
themes,  and  genres  of  African  American  poetry, 
drama,  and  film  with  some  attention  to  emerging 
theories  about  African  American  culture  and  its 
impact  on  American  cultural  life  in  general.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  485,  685  Composition  for  Teachers  3(3,0) 
Practical  training  in  teaching  composition:  find- 
ing workable  topics,  organizing  and  developing 
observations  and  ideas,  evaluating  themes,  and 
creative  writing.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


( JjurM-'s  i)t  ln^truc^l(>n 


ENGL  490,  690  Advanced  Technical  and  Busi- 
ness Writing  3(3,0)  Advanced  WDrk  in  writing 
proposals,  manuals,  reptirts,  and  puhlishable  ar- 
ticles. Students  produce  work  individually  and  in 
groups.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGL  (COMM)  491,  691  Classical  Rhetoric 
3(3,0)  Study  ot  the  major  texts  In  classical  rheto- 
ric. Examines  the  nature  and  functions  of  rheto- 
ric in  Greek  and  Roman  siKieties.  Traces  the  de- 
velopment of  rhetoric  from  Protagoras  through 
Isocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quin- 
tillian  and  considers  questions  essential  to  under- 
standing persuasive  theory  and  practices.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (COMM)  492,  692  Modern  Rhetoric 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  "new  rhetorics"  of  the  20''' 
century,  which  are  grounded  in  classical  rhettiric 
but  which  include  findings  from  biology,  psychol- 
ogy, linguistics,  and  anthropology,  among  other 
disciplines.  Considers  the  theories  and  applica- 
tions of  communication.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ENGL  494,  694  Writing  About  Science  3(3,0) 
Advanced  work  in  scientific  writing  and  editing 
for  peer  and  lay  audiences.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  495,  695  Technical  Editing  3(3,0)  Prac- 
tical experience  in  editing  and  preparing  techni- 
cal manuscripts  for  publication.  General  introduc- 
tion to  the  functions  of  the  technical  editor.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  496  Senior  Seminar  3(3,0)  Capstone  course; 
requires  participation  and  a  substantial  essay;  al- 
lows graduating  English  majors  the  chance  to  work 
closely  with  faculty  and  other  English  majors  on  a 
special  topic  in  the  advanced  study  of  literature. 
Fulfills  English  major  distribution  requirements. 
Preq:  ENGL  310,  Senior  standing  in  English,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  499  Practicum  in  Writing  3(3,0)  Students 
apply  their  knowledge  of  concepts  and  principles 
to  a  substantive  project  involving  their  intern- 
ship experiences  and/or  writing  and  publishing 
interests.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Sopho- 
more literature.  Junior  standing  in  English. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Professors:  P.  H.  Adler,  D.  R.  Alverson,  G.  R.  Camer, 
J.  D.  Culin,  Chair:  W.  M.  Hood,  J.  C.  Morse,  R  A. 
Zungoli 

ENT  200  Six-Legged  Science  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  insects,  their  various  relationships  with 
humans,  other  animals,  and  plants.  The  general 
nature  of  this  course  makes  it  beneficial  to  all  stu- 
dents regardless  of  specialty.  Closed  to  students 
who  have  had  ENT  301  or  equivalent. 

ENT  201  Selected  Topics  1(1,0)  Discussion  course 
covering  topics  dealing  with  insects  and  related 
arthropods.  Subjects  are  chosen  to  reflect  issues 
of  current  interest  as  well  as  those  having  signifi- 
cance in  human  history.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits. 


ENT  300  Environmental  Entomology  3(3,0)S 
Exploration  of  diversity  and  roles  of  insects  in  natu- 
ral and  aftected  environments,  impact  of  insects 
and  pesticides  (.)n  environmental  quality,  and  dis- 
cussion of  environmental  ethics  in  entomological 
science.  Preq:  Any  biological  or  physical  science. 

ENT  301  Insect  Biology  and  Diversity  4(3,3)F 
Intrt>duction  ti)  the  study  ot  insects,  with  empha- 
sis on  their  structure,  function,  ecology,  and  be- 
havior. Identification  of  commonly  encountered 
species  is  highlighted.  Relationships  between  in- 
sect and  human  populations  are  discussed.  Con- 
trol technologies  are  introduced,  with  emphasis 
on  environmentally  responsible  tactics. 

ENT  305  Presentation  of  Scientific  Information 
3(2,2)  [0.2]F  Instruction  and  practice  in  deliver- 
ing oral  presentations  of  scientific  information  and 
preparing  visual  aids.  Emphasis  is  on  oral  scientific 
presentations  for  various  target  groups  including 
scientists,  service  technicians,  growers,  amateur 
enthusiasts,  the  general  public,  and  other  audiences 
in  which  scientific  information  is  transferred. 

ENT  308  Apiculture  3(2,3)S  Even-numbered 
years.  Detailed  study  of  the  honey  bee  and  its  eco- 
nomic importance  in  pollination  and  honey  pro- 
duction. Attention  is  given  to  bee  behavior,  colony 
management,  equipment,  honey-plant  identifica- 
tion, and  honey  production  and  processing.  Preq: 
BIOL  104  and  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  401,  H401,  601  Insect  Pests  of  Ornamen- 
tal Plants  and  Shade  Trees  3(2,3)F  Odd-num- 
bered years.  Recognition,  biology,  damage,  and 
control  of  insect  pests  of  w^oody  and  other  orna- 
mental plants  and  shade  trees.  Preq:  ENT  301. 

ENT  404,  H404,  604  Urban  Entomology 
3(2, 3)F  Even-numbered  years.  Study  of  pests 
common  to  the  urban  environment  with  empha- 
sis on  biology,  damage,  control,  and  identifica- 
tion of  household,  structural,  stored  products,  and 
food  pests.  Students  learn  both  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  of  urban  pest  management  and 
the  pest-control  industry.  Preq:  ENT  301. 

ENT  405,  H405, 605  Insect  Morphology  4(3,3)F 
Even-numbered  years.  Study  of  insect  structure 
in  relation  to  function  and  of  the  variation  of  form 
in  insects.  Preq:  ENT  301. 

ENT  (PL  PA)  406,  H406,  606  Diseases  of  In- 
sects and  Turfgrasses  3(2,2)F  See  PL  PA  406. 

ENT  407,  607  Applied  Agricultural  Entomology 
4(3, 3)F  Even  numbered  years.  Topics  include  rec- 
ognition, biology,  damage,  and  control  of  economi- 
cally important  insects  and  mites  found  on  major 
Southeastern  field,  fruit,  nut,  and  vegetable  crops. 
Principles  and  practices  of  crop  protection,  includ- 
ing pesticide  application,  economic  basis  for  deci- 
sion making,  and  development  of  scouting  pro- 
grams are  introduced.  Preq:  ENT  301  or  equivalent. 

ENT  410,  610  Insect  Taxonomy  3(1,6)S  Odd- 
numbered  years.  Identification  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  major  orders  of  adult  insects.  LaKi- 
ratory  work  consists  of  intensive  practice  of  such 
identification;  lecture  material  deals  with  theo- 
retical discussion  of  taxonomic  features  observed 
in  the  laboratory.  Preq:  ENT  405  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


ENT  420, 620  Toxicology  of  Insecticide!.  3(2. 3)S 
Odd-numbered  years.  Concepts  ot  insecticide 
toxicology;  principles  a{  insecticide  action;  toxi- 
cological  and  pharmacological  effects  in  insects 
and  higher  animals,  safety,  current  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  insecticides.  Preq:  ENT  301 . 

ENT  (ENTOX)  430, 630  Toxicology  3( 3,0)F  See 
ENTOX430. 

ENT  440,  640  Insect  Behavior  3(2, 3)F  Odd- 
numbered  years.  Fundamentals  of  insect  behav- 
ior in  an  evolutionary  and  ecological  perspective. 
Laboratory  emphasizes  generation  and  testing  of 
hypotheses  and  observation,  description,  and 
quantification  of  insect  behavior.  Preq:  ENT  Wl 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  455,  H455,  655  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Entomology  3(2, 3)F  Odd-numbered  years.  In- 
sects and  their  arthropod  relatives  which  are  of 
economic  importance  in  their  effect  on  man  and 
animals.  Preq:  ENT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  461  Directed  Research  in  Entomology 
1-3(0,3-9)  Development  of  a  senior  thesis  based 
on  a  research  problem  in  a  selected  entomologi- 
cal area.  Emphasis  is  on  integrating  the  knowl- 
edge gained  in  the  student's  program  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  research  project.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing, consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  462, 662  Seminar  Presentation  1  ( 1 ,0)  [0. 1  ] 
Advanced  instruction  and  practice  in  delivering 
oral  seminar  presentations  of  scientific  informa- 
tion. Emphasis  is  on  preparing  visual  aids,  orga- 
nization, content,  and  practice  in  speaking  to  a 
specialized  scientific  audience. 

ENT  (W  F  B)  469,  H469,  669  Aquatic  Insects 
3(  1,6)S  Odd-numbered  years.  Identification,  life 
history,  habitats,  and  interrelationships  of  aquatic 
insects;  techniques  of  qualitative  field  collecting; 
important  literature  and  research  workers.  Preq: 
ENT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  490  Practicum  1-4  Super\'ised  entomologi- 
cal learning  opportunity  providing  highly  indi- 
vidualized experiences  to  complement  other  pro- 
grams and  courses.  Must  be  prearranged  at  least 
two  months  in  advance.  Must  file  written  reports 
midway  during  enrollment  period  and  at  its  con- 
clusion. Must  appear  for  oral  evaluation  at  the 
end  of  the  period.  Preq:  Junior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

ENT  (GEN)  495,  695  Insect  Biotechnology 
3(3,0)S  Even-numbered  years.  Qinsiders  many 
unique  genetic  features  exhibited  by  insects  and 
describes  the  applications  of  biotechnology  to  en- 
hance useful  products  from  insects  and  to  affect 
the  control  of  destructive  insects.  Preq:  ENT  301, 
GEN  302. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Professors:  J.  D.  Culin,  J.  W.  Foltz,  R.  L.  Hedden,  P.  A. 
Layton,  J.  R.  Sweeney,  Coordirwiior;  G.  W.  Wood,  T.  E. 
Wooten;  Associate  Professors:  M.  Espey,  V.  B.  Shelbume; 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  D.  Lanham,  C.  J.  Post 

E  N  R  101  Introduction  to  Environmental  and 
Natural  Resources  I  1(1,0)  Informative  over- 
view of  environmental  and  natural  resources  and 
their  impact  on  society;  education  and  career 
opportunities  are  emphasized. 

E  N  R  102  Introduction  to  Environmental  and 
Natural  Resources  II  1(1,0)  Continuation  of 
EN  R  101  with  continuing  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion and  career  opportunities;  current  issues  and 
basic  science  related  to  the  natural  resources  pro- 
fessions are  introduced. 

E  N  R  302  Natural  Resources  Measurements 
3(2,3)  Introduction  to  measurements  of  natural 
resources  including  land,  vegetation,  animal  habi- 
tat, water  quality  and  quantity,  climate  and  rec- 
reation. Remote  sensing  techniques  are  also  in- 
troduced. May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  Forest 
Resource  Management  majors.  Coreq:  EX  ST  301. 

E  N  R  (BIOSC)  413  Restoration  Ecology  3(3,0) 
Applies  ecological  principles  to  the  restoration  of 
disturbed  terrestrial,  wetland,  and  aquatic  ecosys- 
tems. Includes  the  restoration  of  soils  and  water- 
ways, of  flora  and  fauna,  and  of  natural  ecological 
processes  such  as  plant  succession  and  nutrient 
cycling.  Preq:  Introductory  course  in  ecology  or 
conservation  biology,  consent  of  instructor. 

E  N  R  (FOR)  416  Forest  Policy  and  Administra- 
tion 2(2,0)  See  FOR  416. 

E  N  R  (C  R  P)  434  Geographic  Information  Sys- 
tems for  Landscape  Planning  3(1,6)  See  C  R  P 
434. 

E  N  R  450,  650  Conservation  Issues  3(3,0)  In- 
teractive study  and  discussion  of  issues  related  to 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  emphasiz- 
ing current  issues  in  the  conservation  of  biodiver- 
sity, identification  of  conflicting  issues  between 
consumptive  and  nonconsumptive  resource  man- 
agement, and  development  of  viable  solutions  for 
conservation  of  natural  resources.  Preq:  W  F  B 
(BIOSC)  313  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING  AND  SCIENCE 

Professors:  A.  W.  Elzerman,  Director;  R.  W.  Falta,  R. 
A.  Fjeld,  C.  R  L.  Grady,  T.  M.  Keinath,  E  J.  Molz,  j. 
D.  Navratil,  T.  J.  Overcamp;  Associate  Professors:  J. 
T.  Coates,  Jr.,  Research  Associate;  T.  A.  Devol,  D.  L. 
Freedman,  T.  Karanfil,  C.  M.  Lee,  L.  Murdoch;  Ai- 
sistant  Professor:  C.  S.  Christoforou;  Lecturers:  J.  M. 
Rudolph,  M.  L.  Thompson 

EE&S  401,  601  Environmental  Engineering 

3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  field  of  environmen- 
tal engineering.  Topics  include  environmental 
phenomena,  impact  of  pollutants  in  the  aquatic 
environment,  solid-waste  management,  air  pol- 
lution control,  radiological  health,  and  simple 
water  and  wastewater  treatment  systems.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  in  engineering  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Coreq:  C  E  341,  CH  E  31 1,  E  M  320,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


EE&S  402,  602  Water  and  Waste  Treatment  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Study  of  fundamental  principles,  ra- 
tional design  considerations,  and  operational  pro- 
cedures of  the  unit  operations  and  processes  em- 
ployed in  water  and  waste  treatment.  Both 
physiochemical  and  biological  treatment  tech- 
niques are  discussed.  Introduction  to  the  integra- 
tion of  unit  operations  and  processes  into  water 
and  waste  treatment  systems.  Preq:  C  E  341,  CH  E 
3 1 1 ,  E  M  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  410,  610  Environmental  Radiation  Pro- 
tection I  3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles  of  ra- 
diological health  and  radiation  safety.  Topics  in- 
clude radiation  fundamentals,  basic  concepts  of 
environmental  radiation  protection,  internal  and 
external  dosimetry,  environmental  dose  calcula- 
tions and  radiation  protection  standards.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S411,611  Ionizing  Radiation  Detection  and 
Measurement  3(2,3)  Laboratory  exercises  in  ion- 
izing radiation  detection  and  measurements.  Top- 
ics include  nuclear  electronics;  counting  statis- 
tics; radiation  interactions;  basic  gas,  scintillation, 
and  semiconductor  detectors;  gamma-ray  spec- 
troscopy; health  physics  survey  instrumentation; 
and  thermoluminescent  dosimetry.  Preq:  EE&S 
410  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  430, 630  Air  Pollution  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Introductory  course  in  air  pollution  and  its  con- 
trol. Topics  include  air  pollutants  and  effects, 
sources,  dispersion  models,  engineering  controls, 
and  air-quality  legislation.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
in  engineering  or  physical  sciences. 

EE&S  (B  E,  FOR)  451,  H451,  651  Newman 
Seminar  and  Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Re- 
sources Engineering  1(0,2)  See  B  E  451. 

EE&S  480,  680  Environmental  Risk  Assessment 
3(3,0)  Quantitative  estimation  of  human  health 
risk  posed  by  the  release  of  a  contaminant  to  the 
environment.  Topics  include  methods  for  analyz- 
ing emission  rate,  environmental  transport,  expo- 
sure, and  health  effects;  methods  of  uncertainty 
analysis;  and  the  role  of  risk  assessment  in  envi- 
ronmental regulation  and  environmental  decision 
making.  Preq:  EE&S  401  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  (B  E,  I E)  484, 684  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Management  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  prob- 
lems, regulations,  collection,  handling,  recycling, 
and  disposal  of  municipal  solid  wastes  in  the  ur- 
ban and  rural  sectors.  Emphasis  is  on  an  integrated 
waste-management  system  with  resource  recov- 
ery, composting,  incineration,  landfill  disposals 
and  their  costs.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  engineer- 
ing or  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  485,  685  Hazardous  Waste  Management 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  problems,  regulations, 
treatment,  and  ultimate  disposal  of  hazardous  and 
toxic  materials.  Spill  cleanup,  groundwater  trans- 
port, land  disposal,  incineration,  and  treatment 
technologies  are  discussed.  Preq:  EN  SP  200  or 
EE&S  401  or  consent  of  instructor;  two  semes- 
ters of  general  chemistry. 


EE&S  486,  686  Pollution  Prevention  and  Indus- 
trial Ecology  3(3,0)  Topics  include  pollution  pre- 
vention technology,  the  role  of  pollution  preven- 
tion within  a  corporation,  source  reduction  and 
recycling  assessments,  treatment  to  reduce  dis- 
posal, life-cycle  assessment,  design  for  environ- 
ment, and  industrial  ecology.  Emphasis  is  on  case 
studies.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  College  of  Engi- 
neering and  Science. 

EE&S  490,  H490,  690  Special  Projects  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Studies  or  laboratory  investigations  on  spe- 
cial topics  in  the  environmental  engineering  and 
science  field.  Arranged  on  a  project  basis  with  a 
maximum  of  individual  student  effort  and  a  mini- 
mum of  staff  guidance.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  the 
instructor. 

EE&S  491  Selected  Topics  in  Environmental  En- 
gineering 1-3  Study  of  the  dynamic  role  of  envi- 
ronmental engineering  in  maintaining  environ- 
mental quality.  A  comprehensive  study  of  any 
phase  of  environmental  engineering.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 
AND  POLICY 

Professors:  A.  W.  Elzerman,  Coordinator;  R.  E.  Franklin, 
W.  H.  Leonard,  E.  M.  Murrow,  J.  E.  Schindler,  T  B. 
Yandle,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  L.  D.  Fredendall,  J.  B. 
London,  W.  E  Steirer,  J.  R.  Wagner 

EN  SP  200  Introduction  to  Environmental  Sci- 
ence 3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  environmental  sci- 
ence including  ecology,  energy,  resources,  waste 
management;  and  air,  water,  and  soil  pollution. 
Consideration  of  issues,  specific  cases,  investiga- 
tive approaches  and  remedial  actions.  Preq:  Soph- 
omore standing  and  two  semesters  of  either  fresh- 
man chemistry  or  biology. 

EN  SP  (AGRIC)  315,  H315  Environment  and 
Agriculture  3(3,0)  See  AGRIC  315. 

EN  SP  400  Studies  in  Environmental  Science 
3(3,0)  Study  of  historical  perspectives,  attitudes, 
and  government  policy  within  the  framework  of 
environmental  case  studies  to  illustrate  the  inter- 
action between  human  and  natural  factors  as  they 
mutually  affect  the  environment  and  man's  ability 
to  deal  with  that  environment.  Preq:  EN  SP  200 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

EN  SP  431,  631  Public  Health  Administration 
3(3,0)  Prepares  students  for  careers  in  the  envi- 
ronmental sciences,  with  positions  in  public 
health  and  pollution  control.  Topics  include  pub- 
lic health  organizations  and  regulations,  public 
relations,  psychology  of  public  health  adminis- 
tration, and  the  use  of  the  communications  me- 
dia in  educating  the  public  on  health  problems. 

EN  SP  432  Inspection  Methods  in  Water  and 
Solid  Waste  3(2,3)  Methods  of  disposal  of  liquid 
and  solid  wastes  are  emphasized  in  regard  to  en- 
vironmental quality  control.  Treatment  plant 
methods  are  discussed.  Inspection  techniques  for 
adequate  treatment  is  a  basic  approach. 
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EN  SP  47 1 ,  67 1  Man  and  His  Environment  2(2,0) 
The  interaction  of  man  with  his  environment  is 
surveyed.  Factors  such  as  urbanization,  population 
growth,  pathogens,  disease  vectors,  ionizing  radia- 
tion, sewage  disposal,  and  noise  ci)ntrol  are  con- 
sidered. Effects  of  environmental  contacts  with  air, 
water,  fiK)d,  and  solid  and  liquid  wastes  are  empha- 
sized. Preq:  Q)nsent  of  instructor. 

EN  SP  472,  672  Environmental  Planning  and 
Control  2(2,0)  Application  of  planning  and  con- 
trol to  effective  environmental  quality  improve- 
ment. Water  supply  and  treatment,  wastewater 
treatment  and  disposal,  solid  waste  disposal,  air 
pollution  abatement,  and  land  use  and  zoning  are 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  control.  Not 
intended  for  graduate  students  in  engineering. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
TOXICOLOGY 

Professors:  L.  J.  Bain,  W.  W.  Bowerman,  E.  R. 
Carraway 

ENTOX  400,  H400,  600  Wildlife  Toxicology 
3(3,0)  Assessment  of  impacts  of  toxic  substances 
on  reproduction,  health,  and  well-being  of  wild- 
life species;  acute  and  chronic  effects  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  pesticides,  hazardous  waste,  indus- 
trial waste,  and  oil  releases  are  discussed.  Preq: 
BIOCH  2 1 0  or  organic  chemistry,  one  year  of  gen- 
eral biology,  W  F  B  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENTOX  421,  H421,  621  Chemical  Sources  and 
Fate  in  Environmental  Systems  3(3,0)  Chemical 
cycles  in  the  environment  are  discussed  on  global 
and  microcosm  scales.  The  dependence  of  fate  pro- 
cesses on  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  en- 
vironmental conditions  is  examined.  Breakdown, 
movement,  and  transport  of  selected  toxicants  are 
addressed  to  illustrate  the  mechanisms  that  gov- 
ern chemical  fate.  Preq:  Organic  and  analytical 
chemistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENTOX  (ENT)  430,  630  Toxicology  3(3,0)F 
Odd-numbered  years.  Basic  principles  of  toxicol- 
ogy including  quantitation  of  toxicity,  toxicoki- 
netics, biochemical  action  of  poisons,  and  envi- 
ronmental toxicology  are  studied.  Acute  and 
chronic  effects  of  various  classes  of  poisons  (e.g., 
pesticides,  drugs,  metals,  and  industrial  pollutants) 
are  discussed  in  relation  to  typical  routes  of  expo- 
sure and  regulatory  testing  methods.  Preq:  Organic 
Chemistry,  one  year  of  general  biology,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

EXECUTIVE  LEADERSHIP 
AND  ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

E  L  E  301  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepre- 
neurship  I  3(2,3)  Comprehensive,  cross-disci- 
plinary fundamentals  of  entrepreneurship  and  ex- 
ecutive leadership.  Team  taught  by  faculty  from 
various  disciplines.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing, 
nomination  and  selection  by  faculty. 

E  L  E  (MKT)  3 14  New  Venture  Creation  I  3(3,0) 
SeeMKT314. 

E  L  E  (MGT)  315  New  Venture  Creation  II 
3(3,0)  See  MOT  315. 


E  L  E  (ECON)  321  Economics  of  Innovation 
3(3,0)  See  ECON  521. 

E  L  E  (PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC)  356  Social  Sci- 
ence of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  See  SOC  356. 

E  L  E  401  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepre- 
neurship II  3(2,3)  Continuation  of  E  L  E  501. 
Comprehensive,  cross-disciplinary  fundamentals 
of  entrepreneurship  and  executive  leadership. 
Ca.se  studies  of  business  success  and  failures.  Preq: 
ELE301. 

E  L  E  499  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepre- 
neurship III  3-6(1-3,6-12)  Continuation  of 
E  L  E  301  and  401.  Directed  practical  study  of 
entrepreneurship  and  leadership.  Students  work 
closely  with  external  infant  firms  to  develop  new 
products  and  bring  existing  products  to  market 
successfully.  Preq:  E  L  E  401- 

EXPERIMENTAL  STATISTICS 

Professms:  W.  C.  Bridges,  Jr.,  L.  W.  Grimes,  H.  S. 
Hill,  Jr.,  Chair;  j.  E.  Toler;  Associate  Professor:  J.  R. 
Rieck;  Lecturer:  R.  Martinez-Dawson 

EX  ST  301,  H301  Introductory  Statistics  3(2,2) 
Basic  concepts  and  methods  of  statistical  infer- 
ence; organization  and  presentation  of  data,  el- 
ementary probability,  measures  of  central  ten- 
dency and  variation,  tests  of  significance,  sam- 
pling, simple  linear  regression  and  correlation. 
The  role  of  statistics  in  interpreting  research  and 
the  general  application  of  the  methods  are 
stressed.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  301,  302,  309. 

EX  ST  311  Introductory  Statistics  11  3(2,2)  In- 
troduction to  simple  linear  and  multiple  regres- 
sion, principles  of  experimental  design,  and  analy- 
sis of  data  using  parametric  and  nonparametric 
techniques.  Analysis  of  data  is  conducted  using 
SAS.  Examples  come  primarily  from  agriculture, 
food,  life  and  health  sciences,  forestry,  and  natu- 
ral resources.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given 
for  only  one  of  EX  ST  311  or  MGT  310.  Preq: 
EX  ST  301  or  equivalent  with  a  C  or  better. 

EX  ST  41 1,  61 1  Statistical  Methods  for  Process 
Development  and  Control  3(3,0)  Experimental 
design  techniques  for  use  in  process  development, 
application  of  screening  experiments  and  re- 
sponse surface  experiments,  techniques  for  pro- 
cess control  with  implications  for  product  qual- 
ity control.  Includes  discussions  of  the  use  of  sta- 
tistical computer  analyses  and  interpretations 
including  computer  generated  graphics.  Preq: 
MTHSC  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EX  ST  462,  662  Statistics  Applied  to  Econom- 
ics 3(3,0)  Continuation  of  EX  ST  301  with  em- 
phasis on  statistical  methods  used  in  the  collec- 
tion, analysis,  presentation,  and  interpretation  of 
economic  data.  Special  attention  is  given  to  time 
series  analysis,  the  construction  of  index  num- 
bers, and  the  designing  of  samples  for  surveys  in 
the  social  science  fields.  Preq:  EX  ST  301. 


FINANCE 

Professms:  J.  C.  Alexander,  Jr.,  M.  E  Spivcy,  N.  G. 
Waller;  Associate  Professurs:  J.  M.  Harris,  Jr.,  R.  H. 
Klein,  R.  B.  McEIreath,  Jr.,  C/uur;  Assistant  Professtm: 
D.  J.  Bradley,  A.  G.  Morgan,  J.  G.  Wolf;  Uciurer:  K. 
McMillan;  Visitinjij  Ij;cturer:  L.  Shenbagaraman 

FIN  301  Personal  Finance  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the 
preparations  of  personal  financial  plans.  Topics 
include  savings  and  budgeting,  personal  taxes, 
housing  and  automobile  decisions,  loans,  insur- 
ance needs,  investments,  and  retirement  needs. 
May  not  be  counted  towards  a  degree  in  Finan- 
cial Management. 

FIN  304  Risk  and  Insurance  3(3,0)  Studies  the 
nature  of  risk  and  the  role  of  insurance  in  risk 
management  from  individual  and  business  view- 
points. Topics  include  probability,  theory  of  the 
firm  under  uncertainty,  insurance  carriers  and 
contracts,  underwriting,  and  regulation.  Preq:  FIN 
306  or  3 11  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  305  Investment  Analysis  3(3,0)  Study  of 
techniques  u.seful  in  analyzing  alternative  invest- 
ment opportunities  with  emphasis  on  corporate 
securities.  Investment  planning  and  portfolio 
management  are  considered.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  3 1 1 
with  a  C  or  better,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  306  Corporation  Finance  3(3,0)  Intrcxiuction 
to  financial  management  of  nonfinancial  firms.  In- 
cludes such  topics  as  analysis  of  financial  state- 
ments, financial  forecasting,  capital  budgeting, 
working  capital  management,  and  long-term  fi- 
nancing decisions.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for 
both  FIN  306  and  3 1 1 .  Preq:  ACCT  20 1 ,  MTHSC 
203  or  301  or  EX  ST  301 ,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  307  Principles  of  Real  Estate  3(3,0)  Ac- 
quaints students  with  the  theories,  practices,  and 
principles  which  govern  real  estate  markets.  Ma- 
jor emphasis  is  on  specifics  of  real  estate  broker- 
age, property  rights,  and  ownership;  making  real 
estate  investment  decisions;  and  financing  real 
estate  investments.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  31 1  with  a 
C  or  better,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  308  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  various  types  of  financial  in- 
stitutions and  of  topics  critical  to  the  financial 
institutions  practitioner.  Topics  include  financial 
regulations,  financial  security  types  and  their 
yields,  interest  rate  risk  management,  foreign  cur- 
rency risks  management,  and  stock  index  fijtures. 
Preq:  FIN  306  or  3 1 1  with  a  C  or  better,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

FIN  311,  H311  Financial  Management  I  3(3,0) 
First  in  a  two-course  sequence  to  provide  in-depth 
exposure  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  corptirate 
financial  management  and  to  demonstrate  how 
financial  management  techniques  are  applied  in 
decision  making.  Credit  may  not  be  received  tor 
both  FIN  306  and  31 1.  Preq:  ACCT  204  with  a 
C  or  better,  and  MTHSC  301  or  EX  ST  301,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  312,  H312  Financial  Management  II  3(3,0) 
Continuation  ot  the  two-course  sequence  that  be- 
gins with  FIN  3 1 1 .  Preq:  FIN  5 1 1  or  306  with  a  C 
or  better  and  approval  of  Finance  Department  ad- 
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FIN  399  Finance  Internship  1-3(1-3,0)  Pre- 
planned, preapproved,  faculty-supervised  intern- 
ships to  give  students  on-the-joh  learning  in  sup- 
port of  classroom  education.  Internships  must  be 
no  less  than  six  full-time,  consecutive  weeks  with 
the  same  internship  provider.  Restricted  to  stu- 
dents with  a  major  or  minor  in  Financial  Man- 
agement. To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

FIN  402,  H402,  602  Advanced  Corporate  Fi- 
nance 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  decision  process  and 
analytical  techniques  used  in  evaluating  corporate 
investment  and  financing  decisions.  Topics  include 
capital  budgeting,  real  options,  working  capital 
management,  mergers  and  acquisitions,  bankruptcy 
and  reorganization,  and  financial  management  in 
not-for-profit  businesses.  Preq:  FIN  3 1 2  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

FIN  404,  H404  Financial  Modeling  3(3,0)  Helps 
students  develop  the  practical  skills  that  combine 
theory,  business  planning,  and  forecasting  needed 
to  make  financial  decisions.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  use  of  spreadsheet  software  used  to  set  up 
and  solve  these  models.  Topics  include  financial 
statement  analysis,  valuation,  and  cost  of  capital. 
Preq:  FIN  3 1 2  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  405,  605  Portfolio  Management  and  Theory 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  portfolio  management.  In- 
cludes the  underlying  theory,  managing  the  eq- 
uity and  the  fixed-income  portfolios,  portfolio 
evaluation,  options-pricing  theory,  future  markets 
and  instruments.  Preq:  FIN  305  and  either  306  or 
3 11 ;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  406,  606  Analysis  and  Use  of  Derivatives 
3(3,0)  Consideration  of  the  option  pricing  theory 
and  strategy  techniques  most  commonly  used  in 
the  market  for  options.  An  overview  of  the  fu- 
tures markets  is  also  considered.  Special  empha- 
sis is  given  to  interest-rate  futures,  stock-index 
futures,  and  foreign-exchange  futures.  Preq:  FIN 
305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  408  Management  of  Financial  Institutions 
3(3,0)  Detailed  study  of  the  operational,  market- 
ing, and  regulatory  aspects  of  the  management  of 
depository  financial  institutions.  Emphasis  is  on 
decision  making  through  the  extensive  use  of 
cases.  Preq:  FIN  308. 

FIN  409  Professional  Financial  Planning  3(3,0) 
Concepts  and  practical  implementation  of  profes- 
sional financial  planning,  with  focus  on  essentials 
of  budgeting  and  saving,  risk  management,  tax 
planning,  investment  planning,  and  retirement  and 
estate  planning.  Emphasis  is  on  integrating  these 
elements  into  a  comprehensive  personal  financial 
plan.  Preq:  ACCT  404,  408,  FIN  304,  305. 

FIN  410,  H4 10,  610  Research  in  Finance  1-3 
Directed  research  course  for  students  interested 
in  a  career  in  finance.  Research  topic  is  selected 
by  student  and  approved  by  instructor.  A  formal 
research  paper  is  required.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  312, 
consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  411  International  Financial  Management 
3(3,0)  Extension  of  the  principles  of  finance  to 
the  international  context.  Focuses  on  implications 
of  the  existence  of  multiple  currencies  and  the  op- 
erations across  borders  of  sovereign  nation-states 
for  the  multinational  corporation.  Preq:  FIN  312 
or  306  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 


FIN  415,  615  Real  Estate  Investment  3(3,0)  Fo- 
cuses on  the  structure  and  analysis  of  real  estate 
investment  emphasizing  financial  theory  and 
analysis  technique.  Case  study  and  project-ori- 
ented homework  assignments  facilitate  the  un- 
derstanding of  real  estate  investments.  Preq:  FIN 
307  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  416  Real  Estate  Valuation  3(3,0)  Advanced 
course  in  commercial  real  estate  valuation.  Top- 
ics include  income  capitalization,  cash  equiva- 
lency, highest  and  best  use  analysis,  the  cost  ap- 
proach, the  direct  sales  comparison  approach,  and 
DCF  analysis.  Preq:  FIN  307  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  417,  617  Real  Estate  Finance  3(3,0)  Ad- 
vanced course  applying  financial  analysis  and 
theory  to  real  estate.  Mortgage  credit  analysis  and 
current  financing  techniques  for  residential  and 
commercial  properties  are  emphasized.  Topics  in- 
clude financial  institutions,  syndications,  and  con- 
struction financing.  Preq:  FIN  307  with  a  C  or  bet- 
ter or  consent  of  instructor. 


FOOD  SCIENCE 

Professors:  J.  C.  Acton,  S.  F.  Barefoot,  F.  H.  Barron, 
R  L.  Dawson,  R.  D.  Galyean,  M.  E.  Kunkel,  J.  U. 
McGregor,  Chair;  ].  G.  Surak;  Assistant  Professors:  F 
Chen,  M.  D.  Condrasky,  V.  J.  Haley-Zitlin,  X.  Jiang; 
Lecturer:  R.  M.  Haliena;  AdjurKt  Professor:  C.  R. 
Barmore;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professors:  K.  K.  Getty, 
E.  J.  Rhodehamel;  Adjunct  lr\structors:  R.  R.  Perdue, 
K.  G.  Schwartz 

FD  SC  101  Epochs  in  Man's  Struggle  for  Food 
1  ( 1 ,0)  Study  of  significant  developments  in  food 
preservation  methods  and  the  impact  each  has 
had  on  man's  struggle  for  food. 

FD  SC  102  Perspectives  in  Food  and  Nutrition 
Sciences  2(2,0)  Discussion  course  covering  top- 
ics related  to  food  science  and  human  nutrition. 
Subjects  include  topics  of  current  interest  and  in- 
volve familiarization  with  scientific  literature  in 
nutrition  and  food  sciences. 

FD  SC  201  Man  and  His  Food  2(2,0)  Study  of 
food  and  food  products  with  emphasis  on  nutri- 
ents, nutrient  needs,  and  the  relationship  between 
nutrient  intake  and  health.  Food  additives,  nutri- 
tional awareness  (including  nutrition  labeling), 
food  protection,  and  the  influence  of  processing 
on  nutritional  quality  of  food  are  also  discussed. 

FD  SC  214  Food  Resources  and  Preservation 
4(4,0)  Studies  food  material  resources  and  their 
preservation  for  quality  and  consumption  as  scien- 
tifically and  technically  practiced  in  the  food  in- 
dustry. Food  preservation  by  refrigerated  and  fro- 
zen storage,  thermal  processing  and  pasteurization, 
dehydration  and  concentration,  fermentation,  ir- 
radiation, microwave  heating,  and  food  additives. 

FD  SC  306  Food  Service  Operations  3(3,0)  Prin- 
ciples of  management  of  resources  in  food  ser\'ice 
systems.  Emphasizes  menu  planning,  types  of  de- 
livery systems,  principles  of  quantity  food  produc- 
tion, techniques  for  cost  control  and  concepts  of 
food  science  and  food  safety.  Preq:  FD  SC  214  or 
equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  FD  SC 
404,  407. 


FD  SC  307  Restaurant  Food  Service  Management 
3(3,0)  Essentials  of  successful  operation  of  restau- 
rants including  menu  design  and  pricing,  market- 
ing, customer  satisfaction,  purchasing,  kitchen  op- 
erations, and  employment  relationships. 

FD  SC  401,  H401, 601  Food  Chemistry  1 4(3,3)F 
Even-numbered  years.  The  basic  composition, 
structure,  and  properties  of  food  and  the  chemistry 
of  changes  occurring  during  processing  utilization. 
Preq:  BIOCH  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  402,  H402, 602  Food  Chemistry  II  4(3,3)S 
Odd-numbered  years.  Application  of  theory  and 
procedures  for  quantitative  and  qualitative  analy- 
sis of  food  ingredients  and  food  products.  Methods 
for  protein,  moisture,  lipid,  carbohydrate,  ash,  fi- 
ber, rancidity,  color,  and  vitamin  analyses  and  tests 
for  functional  properties  of  ingredients  are  exam- 
ined. Preq:  BIOCH  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  404,  604  Food  Preservation  and  Process- 
ing 3(3,0)  Principles  of  food  preservation  applied 
to  flow  processes,  ingredient  functions,  and  im- 
portance of  composition  and  physical  character- 
istics of  foods  related  to  their  processing;  product 
recalls  and  product  development  concepts.  Preq: 
Physics  and  organic  chemistry  or  biochemistry. 

FD  SC  406,  606  Food  Preservation  and  Process- 
ing Laboratory  I  1(0,3)  Laboratory  exercises  on 
preservation  methods,  equipment  utilized,  and 
processes  followed  in  food  manufacture.  Coreq: 
FD  SC  404. 

FD  SC  407,  607  Quantity  Food  Production 
2(1,3)  Principles  of  the  production  of  food  in 
quantity  for  use  in  food  service  systems.  Empha- 
sis is  on  functions  of  components  of  foods  and  of 
ingredients  in  food  on  the  quality  of  the  final  prod- 
uct on  safe  production  of  food  and  on  proper  use 
of  equipment.  Coreq:  FD  SC  306,  404. 

FD  SC  408, 608  Food  Process  Engineering  4(3,3) 
Study  of  basic  engineering  principles  and  their 
application  in  food  processing  operations.  The  re- 
lation between  engineering  principles  and  fun- 
damentals of  food  processing  is  emphasized.  Preq: 
CH  102,  FD  SC  214,  MTHSC  106,  PHYS  207  or 
200  or  122  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  (PKGSC)  409  Total  Quality  Management 
for  the  Food  and  Packaging  Industries  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  principles  of  modern  quality 
management  with  emphasis  on  quality  standards 
and  issues  and  the  practices  necessary  for  food  pro- 
cessing and  packaging  companies  to  survive  in  a 
customer-driven  marketplace. 

FD  SC  4 1 7  Seminar  1(1,0)  Literature  research  and 
oral  presentation  of  current  food  science  topics. 

FD  SC  418  Seminar  1  ( 1,0)  Literature  research  and 
oral  presentation  of  current  food  science  topics. 

FD  SC  420,  H420  Special  Topics  in  Food  Science 
1-3(1-3,0)  Special  topics  in  food  science  not 
covered  in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  12  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics 
are  covered.  Preq:  Permission  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  421,  H421  Special  Problems  in  Food  Sci- 
ence 1-4(0,3-12)  Independent  research  investi- 
gation in  food  science  areas  not  conducted  in 
other  courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
12  credits.  Preq:  Permission  of  instructor. 
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FD  SC  491  Practicum  1-4  Supervised  experien- 
tial opportunities  in  the  fixxJ  industry.  May  be 
repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing  and  consent  of  department  chair. 

FOREST  AND  RECREATION 
RESOURCES 

F&RR  (HIST)  392  History  of  the  Environment 
of  the  United  States  3(3,0)  See  HIST  392. 

FOREST  RESOURCES 

Professiirs:  W.  H.  Conner,  D.  C  Guynn,  Jr.,  R.  L. 
Hedden,  P.  A.  Layton,  Chair,  A.  W.  Lee.  A.  P. 
Marsinko,  L.  E.  Nix,  T.  J.  Straka,  D.  H.  Van  Lear,  T 
E.  Wcx)ten;  Assixiate  Professors:  J.  D.  Caldwell,  W. 
R.  English,  L.  R.  Gering,  J.  D.  Lanham,  B.  W. 
Pinkerton,  V.  B.  Shelhume,  G.  K.  Yarrow;  Assistant 
Professors:  G.  G.  Wang,  T.  G.  Weigel 

FOR  101  Introduction  to  Forestry  1(1,0)F  Infor- 
mative sketch  of  forestry,  forests,  and  forestry  tasks 
of  the  nation;  education  and  career  opportuni- 
ties for  foresters. 

FOR  102  Introduction  to  Forestry  1  ( 1,0)S  Con- 
tinuation of  FOR  101. 

FOR  205  Dendrology  3(2,3)F  Classification,  no- 
menclature, and  identification  of  the  principal  for- 
est trees  of  the  United  States,  their  geographical 
distribution,  ecological  requirements,  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  Field  identification  of  native 
trees  and  commonly  planted  exotics  in  the  Pied- 
mont and  surrounding  areas.  Preq:  BIOL  103  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  206  Forestry  Ecology  3(2,3)5  Study  of  the 
nature  of  forests  and  forest  trees,  how  they  grow, 
reproduce,  and  their  relationships  to  the  physical 
and  biological  environment.  Preq:  CSENV  202, 
BIOL  103,  FOR  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  (PRTM)  209  Professional  Application  of 
Microcomputers  3(1,4)  [C.3J  See  PRTM  209. 

FOR  221  Wood  Properties  I  3(2,3)F  Formation  of 
wood  in  forest  trees,  gross  and  minute  characteris- 
tics of  wood,  defects  in  wood,  variability  in  wcxid. 
Preq:  BIOL  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  25 1  Forest  Communities  2(0,6)  Study  of  for- 
est plant  species  and  their  successful  status  and  habi- 
tat requirements  with  respect  to  landform,  soil  type, 
and  other  appropriate  aspects  of  site  classification. 
Preq:  FOR  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  253  Forest  Mensuration  4(0,12)  Introduc- 
tion to  measurements  of  land,  individual  trees, 
forest  stands,  forest  products,  and  the  application 
of  mensurational  techniques  to  the  statistical  and 
physical  design  of  forest  sampling  methods,  in- 
cluding measurement  techniques  of  non-timber 
components  of  forest  resources.  Preq:  FOR  205 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  254  Forest  Products  (Summer  Camp)  1  (0,3 ) 
Tour  of  the  forest  products  industry  of  South  Caro- 
lina with  an  emphasis  on  those  products  and  pro- 
cesses of  some  distinction  or  special  interest.  Preq: 
FOR  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  300  Christmas  Tree  Production  2(2,0)F 
Theory  and  practice  of  establishing,  managing, 
and  marketing  trees  with  an  emphasis  on  Christ- 
mas tree  production  in  the  South.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 


FOR  302  Forest  Biometrics  3(2, 3)S  Application 
of  statistical  methods  to  forestry  problems  includ- 
ing sampling  theory  and  methixls,  growth  measure- 
ments and  prediction,  and  application  of  micro- 
computing to  analysis  of  forestry  data.  Preq:  FOR 
253.  Coreq:  EX  ST  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  304, 604  Forest  Resource  Economics  3(3,0)F 
Economic  problems  and  principles  involved  in  the 
utilization  of  forest  resources  and  distribution  of  for- 
est products;  analysis  of  integrated  forest  operations. 
Preq:  ECON  200  or  consent  of  instructor 

FOR  305  Elements  of  Forestry  3(2,2)F,S  Compen- 
dium of  forestry  subjects  providing  a  broad  view  of 
the  forest  environment  as  it  relates  to  ecology,  man- 
agement, and  utilization  of  forests,  especially  those 
of  South  Carolina.  Field  and  laboratory  exercises 
in  the  fundamentals  of  forest-land  management. 
Not  open  to  Forest  Resource  Management  majors. 
Preq:  BIOL  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  308  Remote  Sensing  and  CIS  in  Forestry 
2(1,3)F  Introduction  to  remote  sensing,  aerial 
photo  interpretation,  computer  mapping,  aerial 
photo  timber  estimating,  and  geographical  infor- 
mation systems.  Preq:  Forestry  summer  camp  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  310  Silviculture  4(3,3)S  Theory  and  prac- 
tice of  establishing,  maintaining,  and  harvesting 
forest  stands  in  accordance  with  ecological  and 
economic  principles.  Preq:  FOR  206,  Forestry 
Summer  Camp,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  311  Forest  Products  Marketing  Practices 
3(3,0)  Study  of  marketing  practices  currently  em- 
ployed by  the  forest-products  industry  and  the  ap- 
plication of  basic  marketing  principles  and  strate- 
gic concepts  in  the  industry's  present  and  future 
marketing  environment.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  314  Harvesting  and  Forest  Products  4(3,3) 
Harvesting  of  forest  products,  structure  and 
properties  of  economically  important  timbers,  and 
production  and  properties  of  primary  forest 
products.  Preq:  Forestry  summer  camp  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

FOR  315  Woodland  Ecology  3(3,0)  Overview  of 
the  forest  emphasizing  the  living  and  nonliving 
components  of  the  woodland  habitat.  Understand- 
ing man's  use  of  the  forest  and  interpreting  the 
signs  of  plants,  wildlife,  and  landscapes. 

FOR  341  Wood  Procurement  Practices  in  the  For- 
est Industry  3(3,0)  Study  of  wood  raw  material 
procurement  practices  currently  employed  by  the 
forest  products  industry,  including  pulp,  paper,  and 
related  areas.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  400,  600  Public  Relations  in  Natural  Re- 
sources 3(3,0)  ldentif\'ing  relevant  policies,  their 
characteristics  and  acceptance  to  natural  resource 
management  and  techniques  of  maintaining  ap- 
propriate public  relations.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

FOR  406  Forested  Watershed  Management  2(2,0) 
Basic  discussion  of  processes  and  measurement  of 
water  flow  on  forested  watersheds.  Forest  land 
management  is  stressed  to  assure  adequate  water 
quantity  and  quality.  Role  of  water  in  nutrient 
cycling  and  forest  growth  is  also  discussed.  Preq: 
FOR  3 1 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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FOR  407,  607  Forest  Operations.  1(2, 1  )F  Theory 
and  practice  of  conducting  forestry  operations. 
Major  emphasis  is  on  the  methods,  analysis  of  as- 
sociated cost,  and  productive  rates  for  timber  har- 
vesting and  other  mechanized  field  operatioas. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  409,  609  Multiple-Use  Forestry  2(2,0)S 
Study  of  the  demand  placed  on  forests  for  a  vari- 
ety of  products  and  u.ses  and  how  these  can  and 
must  be  reconciled  in  planning  the  management 
of  each  forest.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

FOR  413,613  Integrated  Forest  Pest  Managment 
4(3, 3)F  Nature  and  control  of  pests  of  forest  trees 
and  products.  Focuses  on  the  relation  of  pests  tcj 
silviculture,  management,  and  natural  forest  eco- 
systems. Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Forest  Resource 
Management. 

FOR  415,  615  Forest  Wildlife  Management 
3(2, 3)F  Principles,  practices,  and  problems  of 
wildlife  management  with  emphasis  on  upland 
forest  game  species.  Habitat  manipulation 
through  use  of  appropriate  silvicultural  practices 
in  association  with  other  techniques  is  evaluated. 
Preq:  FOR  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  (E  N  R)  416,  616  Forest  Policy  and  Ad- 
ministration 2(2,0)S  Introduction  to  the  devel- 
opment, principles,  and  legal  provisions  of  forest 
policy  in  the  United  States  and  an  examination 
of  administrative  and  executive  management  in 
forestry. 

FOR  417,617  Forest  Resource  Management  and 
Regulation  3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles  and 
analytical  techniques  in  planning,  management, 
and  optimization  of  forest  operations.  Preq:  FOR 
302,  304,  308,  310,  and  Forestry-  summer  camp. 

FOR  418,  618  Forest  Resource  Valuation  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  capital  investment  t(X)ls  and  their  ap- 
plication to  decision  making  among  forestry  in- 
vestment alternatives;  valuation  of  land,  timber, 
and  other  resources  associated  with  forestry,  in- 
cluding the  impact  of  inflation  and  taxes.  Preq: 
FOR  304  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  419  Senior  Problems  1-3(1-3,0)  Problems 
chosen  with  faculty  approval  in  selected  areas  of 
forestry'.  With  department  chair's  approval,  may 
be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

FOR  421,621  Biology  and  Silviculture  of  Hard- 
wood Forests  2(1, 2)F  Study  of  the  silvics, 
growth,  and  development  of  major  hardwood 
species  of  North  America  that  relates  these  bio- 
logical characteristics  to  the  ecology,  silviculture, 
and  utilization  of  the  hardwood  forests  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  Preq:  FOR  205,  206,  310, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  423,  623  Current  Issues  in  Natural  Re- 
sources 2(2,0)F  Lectures  in  various  fields  of  for- 
estry delivered  by  selected  representatives  from 
forest  industries,  consultants,  agencies,  associa- 
tions, and  other  forestry  operations.  Course  will 
not  be  taught  when  enrollment  is  less  than  15. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  425  Forest  Resource  Management  Plans 
2(1,3)  Development  of  multiple  resource  forest 
management  plans.  Economic  and  environmen- 
tal impacts  of  implementing  management  plans. 
Preq:  FOR  41 7  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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FOR  426,  H426  Forest  Resource  Management 
Plans  Seminar  1(1,0)  In-depth  exploration  of  top- 
ics and  problems  presented  in  FOR  425.  To  earn 
honors  credit,  student  must  be  enrolled  in  coreq- 
uisite  FOR  425  and  earn  a  B  or  better  in  both 
courses.  Preq:  Senior  standing,  approval  of  Depart- 
ment of  Forest  Resources.  Coreq:  FOR  425. 

FOR  (HORT)  427, 627  Urban  Tree  Care  3(3,0) 
Principles,  practices,  and  problems  of  protecting 
and  maintaining  trees  in  urban  and  recreational 
areas.  Examines  environmental  and  biological  fac- 
tors affecting  trees  in  high-use  areas,  their  man- 
agement and  cultural  requirements,  and  the  prac- 
tices necessary  for  their  protection  and  care  as  valu- 
able assets  in  the  landscape.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  431,  631  Recreation  Resource  Planning  in 
Forest  Management  2(1, 3)S  Odd-numbered 
years.  Analysis  of  forest  recreation  as  a  compo- 
nent of  multiple-use  forest  management;  tech- 
niques of  planning;  physical  and  biological  effects 
on  forest  environments;  and  forest  site,  user,  and 
facility  management. 

FOR  432,  632  Forest  Site  Capability  2(2,0)S 
Analysis  of  use  pressures  on  the  forest  land  base 
and  their  effects  on  the  capability  of  the  forest  to 
satisfy  resource  demands.  Productivity  and  sensi- 
tivity of  sites  are  discussed.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
in  Forestry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  433,  633  GPS  Applications  3(2,3)  Devel- 
ops competency  in  global  positioning  system 
(GPS)  technology  including  theory,  methods,  and 
application  to  natural  resources  mapping.  Topics 
include  basic  concepts  of  GPS;  projection  systems; 
types  of  data;  mission  planning;  and  data  capture, 
correction,  and  export  to  geographical  informa- 
tion systems  (GIS).  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

FOR  434,  634  Geographic  Information  Systems 
for  Landscape  Planning  3(2,3)  Develops  com- 
petency in  geographic  information  systems  (GIS) 
technology  and  its  application  to  various  spatial 
analysis  problems  in  landscape  planning.  Topics 
include  data  development  and  management,  spa- 
tial analysis  techniques,  critical  review  of  GIS 
applications,  needs  analysis  and  institutional  con- 
text. GIS  hardware  and  software,  hands-on  ap- 
plication. Credit  may  be  received  for  only  one  of 
C  R  P  (E  N  R)  434,  FOR  434. 

FOR  441, 641  Properties  of  Wood  Products  3(3,0) 
Basic  properties  of  wood,  including  the  hygroscopic, 
thermal,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  prop- 
erties; standard  testing  procedures  for  wood.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  of  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  442,  642  Manufacture  of  Wood  Products 
3(3,0)  Manufacture  of  lumber,  plywood,  poles, 
piles;  drying,  preservation,  grading,  and  uses  of 
wood  products.  Manufacture  of  particleboard, 
flakeboard,  oriented-strand  board,  fiberboard,  and 
paper  products.  Includes  physical,  mechanical, 
and  chemical  properties  and  their  applications. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  443,  643  Manufacture  of  Wood  Products 
II  3(3,0)  Manufacture  of  particleboard,  flake- 
board,  oriented-strand  board,  fiberboard,  and  pa- 
per products.  Includes  their  physical,  mechani- 
cal, and  chemical  properties  and  their  applica- 
tions. Preq:  FOR  221  or  consent  of  instructor. 


FOR  444,  644  Forest  Products  Marketing  and 
International  Trade  3(3,0)  Study  of  marketing 
and  international  trade  practices  currently  em- 
ployed by  the  forest  products  industry  and  the 
application  of  basic  marketing  principles  and  glo- 
bal trade  concepts  in  the  industry's  current  and 
future  environment.  Preq:  FOR  442  or  443  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  447,  647  Special  Problems  in  Forest  Prod- 
ucts 1-3(0,3-9)  Laboratory,  library,  or  field  study 
of  problems  in  selected  areas  of  forest  products. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  planning  and  execution  of  re- 
search and  the  reporting  of  results.  The  research 
work  must  be  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Forest  Products  faculty.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Senior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  instructor  supervising  the  study. 

FOR  450  Woody  Plant  Stress  Physiology  3(3,0) 
Structure,  function,  and  physiology  of  tree  shoot 
and  crown  growth,  wood  formation,  diameter 
growth,  root  growth,  and  reproduction  especially 
as  related  to  stress  factors.  Preq:  BIOSC  401  or 
FOR  460  or  permission  of  instructor. 

FOR  (B  E,  EE&S)  451,  H451,  651  Newman 
Seminar  and  Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Re- 
sources Engineering  1(0,2)  See  B  E  451. 

FOR  460,  660  Silviculture  1  3(2,3)  Discussion 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  establishing,  main- 
taining, and  harvesting  forest  stands  in  accordance 
with  ecological  and  economic  principles.  Preq: 
FOR  206  and  Forestry  Summer  Camp  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

FOR  H461  Silviculture  Honors  Seminar  I  1  ( 1,0) 
In-depth  exploration  of  topics  and  problems  pre- 
sented in  FOR  460.  To  earn  honors  credits,  stu- 
dents must  be  enrolled  in  FOR  460  and  earn  a  B 
or  better  in  both  courses.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
and  approval  of  Department  of  Forest  Resources. 
Coreq:  FOR  460. 

FOR  462,  662  Silviculture  II  3(2,3)  Discussion 
of  forest  management  practices  that  affect  ability 
of  the  land  to  produce  multiple  forest  resources, 
with  emphasis  on  water,  nutrients,  and  fire.  Preq; 
Consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  H463  Silviculture  Honors  Seminar  II 
1(1,0)  In-depth  exploration  of  topics  and  prob- 
lems presented  in  FOR  462.  To  earn  honors  credit, 
students  must  be  enrolled  in  FOR  462  and  earn  a 
B  or  better  in  both  courses.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
and  approval  of  Department  of  Forest  Resources. 
Coreq:  FOR  462. 

FOR  480  Selected  Topics  in  Urban  Forestry  1- 
3(  1-3,0)  Study  of  selected  and  varied  topics,  prob- 
lems, and  issues  in  urban  forestry  and  arboriculture 
through  readings,  class  discussion,  and  individual 
and  group  projects.  Preq:  FOR  (HORT)  427. 

FOR  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  I  3(3,0)  Indi- 
vidual forestry  research  for  students  in  the  For- 
estry Honors  program  that  focuses  on  developing 
a  plan  of  research  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
advisory  committee.  Preq:  Senior  standing,  par- 
ticipation in  Honors  Program,  and  approval  of 
Department  of  Forest  Resources. 


FOR  H492  Senior  Honors  Thesis  II  3(3,0)  In- 
dividual forestry  research  for  students  in  the  For- 
estry Honors  program  that  focuses  on  data  col- 
lection, analysis,  report  writing,  and  oral  presen- 
tation. Preq:  FOR  H491. 

FOR  493  Selected  Topics  in  Forest  Resources  1- 
15(  1-15,2-30)  Specialized  topics  not  covered  in 
other  classes  which  explore  current  areas  of  re- 
search and  management  in  forest  resources  in  a 
format  of  lecture,  lab,  or  both.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  15  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor 

FRENCH 

Professors:  J.  C.  Bednar,  D.  J.  Calvez,  K.  M.  Szmurlo; 
Associate  Professor:  D.  Lepetit;  Assistant  Professor: 
C.  B.  Cephas;  Instructor;  R.  R.  Willingham;  Lec- 
turer: B.  M.  Ginestet-Levine 

FR  101  Elementary  French  4(3,1)  Multimedia 
course  for  beginners  that  combines  video,  audio, 
and  print  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  the  French 
language  and  culture.  Emphasis  is  on  communi- 
cative proficiency  (listening  comprehension  and 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing). 

FR  102  Elementary  French  4(3,1)  Continuation 
of  FR  101;  three  hours  a  week  of  classroom  in- 
struction and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  language 
laboratory. 

FR  121  Intensive  Elementary  French  8(6,2)  In- 
tensive multimedia  course  for  beginners  which 
combines  the  content  of  FR  101  and  102  in  one 
semester.  May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have 
completed  FR  101  or  102. 

FR  15 1  French  for  Graduate  Students  3(3,0)  In- 
tensive program  only  for  graduate  students  pre- 
paring for  the  reading  examination  in  French.  A 
minimum  grade  of  B  on  a  final  examination  will 
satisfy  graduate  school  foreign  language  require- 
ment. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Graduate  standing. 

FR  201,  H201  Intermediate  French  3(3,0)  Brief 
review  of  FR  101  and  102,  with  conversation,  com- 
position, and  dictation,  and  the  beginning  of  more 
serious  reading  of  French  prose.  Includes  literary 
and  cultural  perspectives.  Preq:  FR  102. 

FR  202,  H202  Intermediate  French  3(3,0)  Em- 
phasis on  reading  nontechnical  French  prose  more 
rapidly.  Writing,  speaking,  and  listening  skills 
continue  to  be  developed.  Includes  literary  and 
cultural  perspectives.  Preq:  FR  201. 

FR  221  Accelerated  French  II  6(6,0)  Acceler- 
ated intermediate  course  that  may  be  taken  in  lieu 
of  FR  201  and  202.  Through  conversation,  com- 
position, and  intensive  grammar  review,  profi- 
ciency is  stressed.  Includes  literary  readings  and 
cultural  perspectives.  May  not  be  taken  by  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  FR  201  or  202.  Preq: 
FR  102,  121  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Participation  in  foreign  drama  produc- 
tions. No  formal  class  meetings,  but  an  average 
of  three  hours  per  week  in  a  foreign  language 
drama  workshop  for  production.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credit  hours.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor  directing  the  play. 
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FR  300  Survey  of  French  Literature  M3,0)  Study 
of  selected  masterpieces  of  French  literature  in 
their  artistic,  cultural,  and  historical  context.  May 
include  theme  and  genre  studies.  Preq:  FR  202  or 
consent  of  department  chair 

FR  305  Intermediate  French  Conversation  and 
Composition  1  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, with  stress  on  viKahulary  building,  pronun- 
ciation, intonation,  and  comprehension;  written 
work  to  increase  accuracy;  assignments  in  the  lan- 
guage laboratory.  Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

FR  307  French  Civilization  3(3,0)  Study  of  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  French  culture  from  its  origins 
to  the  present.  Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

FR  309  French  Linguistics  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
fundamental  structures  of  the  French  language: 
phonetics,  syntax,  and  semantics.  Preq.  FR  202 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  312  Writing  in  French  I  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
vocabulary,  syntax,  and  stylistics  in  short  compo- 
sitions and  creative  papers  in  French,  on  both  fic- 
tion and  non-fiction  topics.  Preq:  FR  202  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  I  3(3,0) 
Spoken  and  written  French  common  to  the  French- 
speaking  world  of  business  and  industry,  with  em- 
phasis on  business  practices  and  writing  and  trans- 
lating business  letters  and  professional  reports. 
Cross-cultural  references  provide  opportunity  for 
comparative  and  contrastive  analyses  of  American 
and  French  cultural  patterns  in  a  business  setting. 
Preq:  FR  202,  305  (or  concurrent  enrollment);  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  317  Contemporary  French  Civilization  3(3,0) 
Study  of  significant  aspects  of  France  today;  the  coun- 
try, its  economy,  government,  society.  Taught  in 
French.  Preq;  FR  202  or  consent  of  department  chair 

FR  (PO  SO  383  French  Foreign  Language  News 
1(1,0)  See  POSC  383. 

FR  (PO  SO  386  Topical  Issues  in  French  1(1,0) 
See  PO  SC  386. 

FR  H391  Survey  of  French  Literature  (Honors) 
1  ( 1 ,0)  One-hour  independent  study  to  allow  hon- 
ors students  to  pureue  supervised  research  on  a  topic 
relating  to  the  literary,  cultural,  and  artistic  move- 
ment in  France.  Coreq;  FR  300,  membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

FR  398  Directed  Reading  l-3(  1-3,0)  Directed  study 
of  selected  topics  in  French  literature,  language, 
and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair 

FR  400  Modem  French  Literature  3(3,0)  Study  of 
selected  works  of  20'''-century  French  literature  in 
their  artistic,  cultural,  and  historical  context.  Preq: 
FR  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  406  Nineteenth-Century  French  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  works  of  19'''-century 
French  literature  in  their  artistic,  cultural,  and 
historical  context.  Preq:  FR  300  or  consent  of 
department  chair 

FR  407  Eighteenth-Century  French  Literature 
3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  French  literature  of 
the  Enlightenment  with  emphasis  on  the  social 
and  intellectual  context  of  the  age.  Preq:  FR  300 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 


FR  408  Seventeenth-Century  French  Literature 
3(  3,0)  Major  literar>'  figures,  themes,  and  forms  of 
17'!'. century  French  literature.  Preq:  FR  3(X). 

FR  409  Writing  in  French  II  3(3,0)  Intensive 
study  of  syntax  and  stylistics  through  composi- 
tion and  translations.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  410  Francophone  Literature  3(3,0)  Study  of 
selected  works  of  francophone  literature,  with  an 
emphasis  on  Africa  and  the  Caribbean,  in  their 
artistic,  cultural,  historical,  and  political  contexts. 
Preq:  FR  300  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  41 1  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Com- 
position 3(3,0)  Continuation  of  FR  305,  with 
emphasis  on  greater  fluency  and  sophistication 
in  oral  and  written  expression.  Preq:  FR  305  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  3(3,0) 
Study  of  language  and  cultural  environment  of 
the  French-speaking  markets  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  linguistic  and  cultural  idioms  which  sup- 
port global  marketing  in  general  and  the  interna- 
tional marketing  of  textiles,  agricultural  products, 
and  tourism  in  particular.  Preq:  FR  316. 

FR  417  The  French  Corporation  3(3,0)  Exami- 
nation of  the  organization,  structure,  functioning, 
and  economic  role  of  the  French  business  enter- 
prise. Preq:  FR  3 16  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  H438  French  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  Indi- 
vidual honors  research  conducted  under  direction 
of  the  Language  Department  faculty.  May  not  be 
used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  major  in  Mod- 
em Languages-French  or  Language  and  Interna- 
tional Trade  or  the  minor  in  Modem  Languages. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  and  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College  Program. 

FR  H439  French  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Indi- 
vidual honors  research  conducted  and  thesis  com- 
pleted under  direction  of  Language  Department 
faculty  member.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  re- 
quirements for  the  major  in  Modem  Languages- 
French  or  Language  and  Intemational  Trade  or 
the  minor  in  Modern  Languages.  Preq:  Junior 
standing,  FR  H438,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College  Program. 

FR  H491  Modern  French  Literature  (Honors) 
1(1,0)  Independent  study  to  allow  honors  students 
to  pursue  in  depth  an  author,  work,  movement,  or 
genre  related  to  contemporary  French  culture,  art, 
or  literature.  Coreq:  FR  400,  membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

FR  H492  The  French  Corporation  (Honors) 
1  ( 1 ,0)  Independent  study  to  allow  honors  students 
to  pursue  an  in-depth  study  of  the  organization, 
structure,  functions,  and  economic  role  of  a  French 
business  enterprise.  Coreq:  FR  417,  membership 
in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

FR  498  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  French  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department 
chair. 

FR  499,  699  Selected  Topics  in  French  Litera- 
ture 3(3,0)  Selected  topics  that  have  character- 
ized French  literature,  language,  and  culture.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  department  chair. 


GENETICS 

Professors:  A.  G.  AhK.tt,  W.  V.  Baird,  W.  C.  Bridges, 
Jr.,  T  M.  Brown,  R.  H.  Hilderman,  H.  T  Knap,  J.  S. 
Rice,  E.  R.  Shipe;  Associae  Professi/rs:  D.  A.  Klucpfel, 
W.  R.  Marcotte,  Jr.;  Assistanr  Professors:  W.  Cao,  J. 
A.  Fnigoli,  B.  D.  MiK)re,  K.  S.  Smith,  J.  P  Tomkms 

GEN  302,  H302  Introductory  Genetics  3(3,0) 
Basic  course  introducing  fundamental  prmciples 
of  inheritance  in  prokaryotes  and  eukaryotes.  Em- 
phasis is  given  to  Mendelian  genetics,  physical 
and  chemical  basis  of  heredity,  population  genet- 
ics, and  microbial  genetics.  Preq:  BIOL  104  and 
one  semester  of  bitKhemistry,  or  BIOL  110,  or 
consent  of  instructor 

GEN  303  Introductory  Genetics  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Laboratory  exercises  introducing  funda- 
mental principles  of  inheritance  in  prokaroytes 
and  eukaroytes.  Preq:  GEN  302  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 

GEN  (BIOSC)  405,  H405,  605  Molecular  Genet- 
ics of  Eukaryotes  3(3,0)  Molecular  genetic  analy- 
ses of  eukaryotes  in  relation  to  mutations  and  re- 
pair, complex  phenot>'pes,  bicxrhemical  pathways, 
short-  and  long-term  regulation  of  gene  expression, 
and  evolution.  Preq:  GEN  302  or  equivalent  and  one 
semester  of  biochemistry,  or  consent  of  instructor 

GEN  410  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  I  3(3,0)  First 
in  a  two-semester  sequence  in  genetics  covering 
Mendelian  genetics,  topics  in  cytogenetics,  ex- 
tranuclear  inheritance,  quantitative,  evolution- 
ary, conservation,  and  population  genetics.  Preq: 
CP  SC  102  (or  equivalent),  EX  ST  301,  GEN 
302,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  411  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  I  Labora- 
tory 1(0,3)  Crosses  are  carried  out  using  eukary- 
otic  organisms  (C.  elegans,  Drosophila,  yeast) 
with  appropriate  markers  to  follow  inheritance. 
Population  and  evolutionary  genetics  concepts  are 
also  examined.  Preq:  GEN  410  or  concurrent  en- 
rollment. 

GEN  (BIOSC)  416,  616  Recombinant  DNA 
3(3, 0)S  Familiarizes  students  with  the  most  cur- 
rent facts  and  concepts  of  molecular  genetics. 
Lectures  focus  on  gene  organization,  structure,  and 
expression  in  prokaryotes  and  eukaryotes,  high- 
lighting current  technologies  and  research  in 
these  areas.  Preq:  GEN  302  or  equivalent  and  one 
semester  of  biochemistry  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. A  developmental  biology  course  is  also 
strongly  recommended. 

GEN  (BIOSC,  MICRO)  418,  618  Biotechnol- 
ogy I:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  Ba- 
sic training  in  the  manipulation  of  genetic  infor- 
mation using  recombinant  DNA  technology.  In- 
cludes techniques  in  molecular  cloning.  South- 
em  and  Northem  analyses,  clone  library  construc- 
tion. Preq:  BIOCH  210  or  301,  MICRO  305  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  420  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  II  3(3,0) 
Second  in  a  two-semester  sequence  in  genetics 
covering  molecular  genetics,  gene  expression,  re- 
combinant DNA  technology,  genomics,  bio- 
informatics,  proteomics,  developmental,  human, 
cancer,  and  behavioral  genetics.  Preq:  GEN  410  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
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GEN  421  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  II  Labo- 
ratory 1(0,3)  Molecular  genetics  is  empha- 
sized using  prokaryotic  organisms  (lambda  or 
T4  phage,  E.  coli,  B.  subtilis)  and  yeast.  Slime 
molds  are  used  to  model  developmental  pro- 
cesses. Bioinformatic  methods  are  integrated 
into  laboraty  exercises  by  employing  simula- 
tions illustrating  genetic  principles  underly- 
ing human  behavior  and  cancer  biology.  Preq: 
GEN  420  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

GEN  440,  H440  Bioinformatics  3(3,0)  Theory 
and  application  of  computational  technology 
to  analysis  of  the  genome,  transcriptome,  and 
proteome.  Preq:  CP  SC  (or  the  equivalent), 
GEN  302,  410,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  450,  H450  Comparative  Genetics  3(3,0) 
Outlines  the  genome  structure,  function,  and 
evolution  based  on  available  complete  genome 
sequences.  Topics  include  the  evolution  of 
multigene  families,  origin  of  eukaryotic  or- 
ganelles, molecular  phylogeny,  gene  duplica- 
tion, domain  stuffling,  transposition,  and  hori- 
zontal gene  transfer.  Preq:  GEN  420,  440  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  451,  651  Advanced  Genetics  3(3,0)F  Ad- 
vanced study  of  the  principles  of  general  genet- 
ics. Topics  emphasized  are  variations  in  chromo- 
some number  and  structure,  natural  and  induced 
mutations,  extranuclear  inheritance,  recombina- 
tion, control  of  gene  activity,  genes  and  develop- 
ment, genetics  of  behavior  patterns,  population 
genetics,  systems  of  mating,  genetics  and  man. 
Preq:  GEN  302  or  equivalent. 

GEN  (BIOSC,  HORT)  465,  665  Plant  Mo- 
lecular Biology  3(3,0)  See  HORT  465. 

GEN  491  Special  Problems  in  Genetics  1-8(0,3- 
24)  Orientation  in  genetic  research  (i.e.  experi- 
mental planning,  execution,  and  reporting).  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits.  Preq: 
GEN  410,  41 1,  420, 421  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  (BIOCH)  493,  H493  Senior  Seminar 
2(2,0)  See  BIOCH  493. 

GEN  (ENT)  495,  695  Insect  Biotechnology 

3(3,0)  See  ENT  495. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Professor:  G.  W.  Burnett;  Associate  Professofr:  J.  A. 
Miller;  Assistant  Professor:  C.  A.  Smith;  Lecturer: 
L.  F.  Howard 

GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  the  nature  of  geography,  with  emphasis 
on  the  discipline's  organizing  themes  of  earth  sci- 
ence, relations  between  people  and  their  envi- 
ronments, interrelations  between  places,  location- 
al  analysis,  and  area  studies. 

GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography  3(3,0) 
Systematic  and  descriptive  survey  of  the  major 
regions  of  the  world,  including  their  physical  and 
cultural  features.  Provides  a  global  context  for 
courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 

GEOG  106  Geography  of  the  Physical  Environ- 
ment 4(3,3)  Examines  the  condition  of  the  physi- 
cal environment,  especially  the  earth's  surface  and 
the  processes  that  act  on  it.  Topics  range  from 
earth-sun  relations  to  the  evolution  of  landscapes; 
human  habitats  and  human  alteration  of  the  en- 
vironment. 


GEOG  301  Political  Geography  3(3,0)  Geo- 
graphic basis  of  states:  sovereignty,  territory,  power 
within  states,  relations  between  states.  The  geog- 
raphy of  international  affairs.  Preq:  GEOG  101 
or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  302  Economic  Geography  3(3,0)  Spatial 
analysis  of  economic  activity,  with  an  emphasis 
on  regional  economics  and  development.  Topics 
include  world  population;  technology  and  eco- 
nomic development;  principles  of  spatial  inter- 
action; and  geography  of  agriculture,  energy 
manufacturing,  and  tertiary  activities.  Preq: 
GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  303  Urban  Geography  3(3,0)  Historical 
and  contemporary  survey  of  the  urban  world,  with 
particular  attention  paid  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween people  and  urban  places.  Topics  include 
the  rise  of  cities,  urban  hierarchies,  urban  land 
use,  and  the  social  geography  of  cities.  Preq: 
GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  305  Cultural  Geography  3(3,0)  Broad  ex- 
amination of  the  basic  cultural  variables  in  the 
human  occupation  of  the  earth.  Ecological,  spa- 
tial, regional,  and  historical  approaches;  topics 
vary  but  may  include  cultural  areas  and  distribu- 
tions, cultural  change,  cultural  landscape,  and 
cultural  ecology.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

GEOG  306  Historical  Geography  3(3,0)  Explo- 
ration of  geographical  change  and  the  varied  pat- 
terns of  past  human  activities  and  people's  rela- 
tionships with  the  physical  environment.  Case 
studies  from  around  the  world  are  used  to  empha- 
size key  themes  in  historical  geography.  Preq: 
GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  330  Geography  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  3(3,0)  Thematic  survey  of  a  world 
region  extending  from  Morocco  to  Afghanistan. 
Emphasis  is  on  climate,  environment,  social  ge- 
ography, historical  development  of  the  regional 
culture  of  Islam,  and  common  problems  facing  the 
area  today.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GEOG  340  Geography  of  Latin  America  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  physical,  economic,  political, 
and  human/cultural  geography  of  Latin  America. 
Special  focus  on  regional  unity  and  diversity  and 
the  historical  interaction  of  man  and  environment. 

GEOG  360  Geography  of  Africa  3(3,0)  Study  of 
how  tropical,  or  sub-Saharan,  Africa  functions  in 
the  modem  world.  Africa's  physical  environments, 
peoples  and  cultures,  colonial  and  post-colonial 
history,  and  ideologies  of  economic  development. 
Five  basic  themes  are  covered:  population,  natural 
resources,  environmental  quality,  political  organi- 
zation, economic  development.  Preq:  GEOG  101 
or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  401,  601  Studies  in  Geography  3(3,0) 
Intensive  study  of  the  geography  of  a  selected 
world  region,  such  as  North  America,  Europe,  or 
the  Middle  East,  or  the  geography  of  a  topic,  such 
as  the  geography  of  oil  or  the  geography  of  under- 
development. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit 
withdepartmentalconsent.  Preq;  GEOG  101  or 
103  or  consent  of  instructor. 


GEOG  410,  610  Geography  of  the  American 
South  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  geography  of  the 
American  South  in  its  changing  complexities 
across  almost  400  years  of  development.  Preq: 
GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  420,  620  Historical  Geography  of  the 
United  States  3(3,0)  Survey  that  places  the  spa- 
tial concepts  of  geography  into  a  time  sequence 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  United  States.  Preq: 
GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  (PRTM)  430,  630  World  Geography  of 
Parks  and  Equivalent  Reserves  3(3,0)  See 
PRTM  430. 

GEOG  440,  640  Geography  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation 3(3,0)  Aspects  of  historic  preservation 
with  emphasis  on  sites  and  structures  in  their  geo- 
graphical, historical,  and  socio-economic  con- 
texts. Examples  are  drawn  from  American  archi- 
tectural styles  and  settlement  forms.  Preq:  GEOG 
101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  499  Independent  Study  in  Geography 
3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  in  geography  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  faculty  member  chosen  by 
the  student.  Student  and  faculty  member  develop 
a  course  of  study  designed  for  the  individual  stu- 
dent and  approved  by  the  department  chair  prior 
to  registration. 

GEOLOGY 

Professors:  A.  W.  Elzerman,  Director;  R.  W.  Falta,  Jr., 
F  J.  Molz,  J.  R.  Wagner,  R.  D.  Warner;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors: J.  W  Castle,  R.  A.  Christopher,  C.  M.  Lee, 
L.  C.  Murdoch;  Assistant  Professors:  S.  E.  Brame, 
Researcfi  Associate;  R.  A.  Hodges,  Research  Associ- 
ate; P.  M.  Reppert;  Lecturers:  L.  B.  Krause,  J.  L. 
Tmsley,  R.  D.  White 

GEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Geology  1  ( 1,0)  Lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  covering  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest  in  the  different  fields  of  geology. 
Recent  research  developments  and  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  geosciences  are  emphasized. 

GEOL  1 0 1 ,  H 1 0 1  Physical  Geology  3  ( 3 ,0)  Study 
of  the  minerals  and  rocks  which  compose  the 
earth's  crust,  their  origins  and  transformations. 
Emphasis  is  on  geological  processes,  both  inter- 
nal and  external,  by  which  changes  are  produced 
on  or  in  the  earth. 

GEOL  102  Historical  Geology  4(3,3)  Survey  of 
the  earth's  geologic  history  emphasizing  how  the 
continents  and  ocean  basins  have  evolved 
through  geologic  time.  Evolution  of  life  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fossil  record  through  the  present; 
identification  of  fossil  plants  and  animals  and  in- 
terpretation of  earth's  past  through  study  of  geo- 
logic maps.  Field  trips  illustrate  principles.  Preq: 
GEOL  101,  103. 

GEOL  103,  HI 03  Physical  Geology  Laboratory 
1(0,2)  Laboratory  to  accompany  GEOL  101.  In- 
struction is  provided  in  the  identification  of  min- 
erals and  rocks  and  in  the  interpretation  of  geo- 
logic processes  through  study  of  topographic  maps. 
Field  trips  provide  direct  observation  of  processes 
and  results.  Coreq:  GEOL  101. 

GEOL  112  Earth  Resources  3(3,0)  Survey  of 
earth's  mineral,  energy,  water,  and  land  resources 
and  environmental  and  societal  impacts  associated 
with  the  use  of  these  resources.  Preq:  GEOL  101. 
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GEOL  114  Earth  Resources  Laboratory  1(0.2) 
Lahoratory  to  accompany  CJBOL  1 12.  instructimi 
is  provided  in  the  identification  of  ore  and  gem 
minerals  and  of  other  earth  materials  of  economic 
importance.  Land  and  water  resources  are  ex- 
plored through  the  use  of  topographic  maps,  aerial 
photographs,  remotely  .sensed  images,  and  field 
trips.  Preq:  GEOL  103.  Coretj:  GEOL  1 12. 

GEOL  210  GeologY  of  the  National  Parks  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  selected  national  parks  and  monuments 
emphasizing  the  dynamic  geological  processes 
which  have  shaped  the  landscapes  of  these  areas. 
Special  attention  is  fcKused  on  parks  exhibiting  re- 
cent geological  activity  related  to  volcanoes,  earth- 
quakes, and  glaciers.  Slides  and  films  are  used  to 
highlight  specific  geological  features. 

GEOL  (ASTR)  220  Planetary  Science  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  formation  and  ev(.)lution  of  planetary 
bodies.  Emphasis  is  on  the  origin  of  planetary  ma- 
terial and  comparative  study  of  the  primary  pro- 
cesses operative  on  planetary  surfaces.  Major  fea- 
tures of  the  planets  and  mixms  in  our  solar  systeni, 
as  revealed  by  recent  space  missions,  are  described. 

GEOL  300,  H300  Environmental  Geology  3(3,0) 
Discussion-oriented  introductory  study  of  the  re- 
lationships of  man  to  his  physical  surroundings 
and  problems  resulting  from  upsetting  the  estab- 
lished equilibria  of  geologic  systems;  man's  role 
as  a  geologic  agent,  environmental  conservation 
and  management.  Preq:  GEOL  101  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

GEOL  302,  H302  Structural  Geology  4(3,3) 
Diverse  geological  structures  of  the  earth,  their 
description,  origin,  and  field  recognition.  Practi- 
cal problems  in  interpreting  geologic  structures 
are  utilized,  in  addition  to  theoretical  consider- 
ations of  the  mechanics  and  causes  of  tectonism. 
Preq:  GEOL  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  306  Mineralogy  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  fun- 
damental concepts  of  crystallography,  crystal  chem- 
istry, and  mineral  optics.  Topics  include  crystal  sym- 
metry, principles  of  crystal  structures,  composition 
and  stability  of  minerals,  and  optical  properties. 
Laboratory  exercises  emphasize  recognition  of  crys- 
tallographic  features,  identification  of  minerals 
from  their  physical  properties,  and  introduction  to 
study  of  minerals  with  polarizing  microscope.  Preq: 
GEOL  101,  103  or  consent  of  instructor 

GEOL  310  Optical  Mineralogy  3(1,5)  Involves 
techniques  of  mineral  identification  with  polar- 
izing microscope.  Criteria  are  provided  for  the  de- 
termination of  optical  properties  using  oil  immer- 
sion grain  mounts.  Students  are  also  introduced 
to  the  study  of  minerals  and  rocks  in  thin  sec- 
tion. Lecture  topics  explore  mineral  optics  theory. 
Preq:  GEOL  306. 

GEOL  314  Sedimentary  Petrology  3(2,3)  Ori- 
gin, composition,  and  texture  of  sediments  and 
sedimentary  rocks,  including  both  siliciclastic  and 
chemical  varieties.  Interpretation  of  tectonic  set- 
tings, depositional  systems,  facies  relationships, 
and  diagenesis.  Laboratory  involves  description 
and  classification  of  hand  specimens  and  thin  sec- 
tions and  analytical  methods.  Preq:  GEOL  306 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


GEOL  316,  Hi  16  Igneous  and  Mctamorphit  Pe- 
trology 3(2,3)  CMa.-vsitication,  tKCurrencc,  and  ori- 
gin of  igneous  antl  metamorphic  rocks.  Discussion 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  prcKc.sses  involved  in 
magmatic  crystallization  and  metamorphism.  Labo- 
ratory study  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  in 
hand  specimen  and  thin  section.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  received  credit  for  GEOL  309, 
Preq:  GEOL  306,  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  318  Introduction  to  Geochemistry  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  distribution  of  elements  in  the 
core,  mantle,  and  crust  of  the  earth.  Control  of 
rock  type  on  trace  element  content  in  soils  and 
sediments.  Weathering;  soil  and  regolith  forma- 
tion; water-sediment  interrelations;  solubility,  mo- 
bility and  bioavailability  in  relation  to  redox,  pH 
and  complexation;  biogeochemical  cycles  of  se- 
lected elements.  Preq:  GEOL  101  and  CH  102  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  320,  H320  Engineering  Geology  3(3,0) 
Application  of  engineering  principles  to  geologic 
problems.  Identification  of  important  material 
properties  and  mechanics  of  earth  materials.  Tech- 
niques of  geologic  site  evaluation  with  emphasis 
on  civil  works  and  construction  projects.  Preq: 
GEOL  101,  103,  MTHSC  108,  PHYS  122. 

GEOL  375  Bahamian  Field  Study  3(1,4)  Rela- 
tionships among  marine  sediment  types,  physical 
processes,  and  biological  activity  are  observed. 
The  world's  third  largest  barrier  reef  is  examined. 
Students  stay  one  week  at  a  field  station  on 
Andros  Island  in  the  Bahamas  and  travel  by  van 
and  boat  to  various  sites.  Additonal  fees  are  re- 
quired. Preq:  GEOL  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  401,  601  Applied  Geophysics  3(2,2)  In- 
troduction to  the  most  important  methods  of  geo- 
physical exploration  and  their  application  to  the 
investigation  of  subsurface  groundwater  and  min- 
eral resources.  Emphasis  is  on  the  principles,  tech- 
niques, interpretations  and  limitations  of  mag- 
netic, gravimetric,  electrical,  electromagnetic, 
well-logging,  and  seismic  geophysical  surveys. 
Preq:  GEOL  101  or  consent  of  instructor;  PHYS 
208  or  221  recommended. 

GEOL  403, 603  Invertebrate  Paleontology  3(2,3) 
Study  of  life  of  past  geologic  ages  as  shown  by 
fossilized  remains  of  ancient  animals,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  invertebrates.  Preq:  GEOL  101  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  405,  605  Geomorphology  3(2,3)  Study  of 
the  surface  features  of  the  earth— their  form,  na- 
ture, origin,  development,  and  rates  and  patterns 
of  changes  they  are  undergoing.  Laboratory'  stud- 
ies emphasize  a  process  approach  to  terrain  analy- 
sis stressing  complex  interactions  of  geologic,  cli- 
matic, and  tectonic  forces.  Preq:  GEOL  101 ,  102, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  408,  608  Geohydrology  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  hydrologic  cycle,  aquifer  characteristics, 
theory  of  groundwater  movement,  mechanics  of 
well  flow,  experimental  methods,  and  subsurface 
mapping.  Preq:  GEOL  101,102. 


GEOL  41 1,  H41 1  Research  Problems  1-3(0,3- 
9)  Field,  laKiratory,  or  library  study  ot  an  approved 
topic  in  geology.  Topic  would  be  one  not  normally 
covered  in  formal  courses,  but  may  be  an  exten- 
sion of  a  course.  Taught  either  semester  and  may 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor 

GEOL  413,613  Stratigraphy  3(2,2)  Analysis  of 
stratified  riKks  as  the  repository  of  earth  history 
and  the  conceptual  framework  used  to  synthesize 
the  world  geologic  record  as  a  coherent  whole. 
Emphasis  is  placed  not  only  on  traditional  litho- 
stratigraphy  but  also  on  modem  seismic  stratigra- 
phy, biostratigraphy,  magnetostratigraphy,  and 
current  stratigraphic  issues.  Preq:  GEOL  314  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  415  Analysis  of  Geological  Processes 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  methods  for  analyzing 
geological  prcKesses.  Mathematical  meth(xls  are 
introduced  to  solve  problems  related  to  stream 
flow,  reaction  kinetics,  radioactive  decay,  heat 
flow,  diffusion,  fluid  flow  through  geologic  media 
and  related  processes.  Preq/Coreq:  MTHSC  206 
or  consent  of  instructor 

GEOL  421,  621  GIS  Applications  in  Geology 
3(1,4)  Introduction  to  geographic  information 
systems  with  applications  to  current  geological 
and  hydrological  problems.  Topics  include  the  use 
of  global  positioning  systems,  spatial  analysis,  and 
image  analysis.  Hands-on  training  with  geo- 
graphic information  systems  software  and  tech- 
niques is  covered  in  lab.  Preq:  Senior  standing, 
strong  computer  skills. 

GEOL  45 1, 65 1  Selected  Topics  in  Hydrogeology 
1-4(1-3,0-3)  Selected  topics  in  hydrogeology, 
with  emphasis  on  new  developments  in  the  field. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits, 
but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
GEOL  300  or  408,  or  consent  of  instructor 

GEOL  475  Summer  Geology  Field  Camp  6(4,6) 
Introduction  to  field  techniques  emphasizing 
methods  applied  to  hydrogeology.  Description 
and  mapping  of  hydrogeologic  units  and  struc- 
tures using  outcrop  data  and  lithologic  and  geo- 
physical well  logs.  Construction  of  potentiomet- 
ric  maps  from  water  level  data.  Performance  of 
pumping  tests  on  mapped  aquifers  and  analysis 
of  data  to  determine  aquifer  characteristics.  Preq: 
GEOL  302  and  306,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GERMAN 

Professors:  J.  M.  Melton,  H.  M.  Riley,  M.  M.  Sinka; 
Assistant  Professors:  G.  J.  Love,  J.  Schmidt 

GER  101  Elementary  German  4(3,1)  Course  for 
beginners  in  which,  through  conversation,  com- 
position, and  dictation,  the  fundamentals  of  the 
language  are  taught  and  a  foundation  is  provided 
for  further  study  and  the  eventual  ability  to  read 
and  speak  the  language.  Three  hours  a  week  of 
classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the 
language  laboratory. 

GER  102  Elementary  German  4(3,1)  Continua- 
tion of  GER  101 ;  three  hours  a  week  of  classroom 
instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  language 
laboratory. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


GER  151  German  for  Graduate  Students  3(3,0) 

Intensive  program  only  for  graduate  students  pre- 
paring for  the  reading  examination  in  German. 
A  minimum  grade  of  B  on  a  final  examination 
will  satisfy  graduate  school  foreign  language  re- 
quirement. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  To 
he  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Graduate  standing. 

GER  190  Study  and  Travel  Abroad  Preparation 
1  ( 1 ,0)  Prepares  students  for  study/travel  in  Ger- 
man-speaking countries.  Students  are  sensitized 
to  cross-cultural  differences  and  are  provided  with 
practical  skills  and  sources  of  information.  Taught 
mainly  in  English.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

GER  201,  H201  Intermediate  German  3(3,0) 
Brief  review  of  GER  101  and  102,  with  conversa- 
tion, composition,  and  dictation,  and  the  read- 
ing of  more  serious  German  prose  in  short  stories 
and  plays.  Includes  literary  and  cultural  perspec- 
tives. Preq:  GER  102. 

GER  202,  H202  Intermediate  German  3(3,0) 
Emphasis  on  reading  nontechnical  German  prose 
more  rapidly.  Writing,  speaking,  and  listening 
skills  continue  to  be  developed.  Includes  literary 
and  cultural  perspectives.  Preq:  GER  201  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

GER  299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Participation  in  foreign  language  drama 
productions.  No  formal  class  meetings,  but  an  av- 
erage of  three  hours  per  week  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage drama  workshop  for  production.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor  directing  the  play. 

GER  301  Twentieth-Century  German  Drama 
3(3,0)  Selected  works  from  major  German-speak- 
ing dramatists  of  the  20''"  century,  including 
Brecht,  Duerrenmatt,  and  Frisch.  Required  of 
German  majors.  Preq:  GER  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

GER  302  Twentieth-Century  German  Prose  and 
Poetry  3(3,0)  Selected  prose  and  poetry  from 
major  20'^  century  German-speaking  authors,  in- 
cluding Rilke,  Mann,  Hesse,  Kafka,  and  Boell. 
Required  of  German  majors.  Preq:  GER  202  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

GER  305  Intermediate  German  Conversation  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  comprehension;  written  exercises  for  ac- 
curacy. Required  of  German  majors.  Preq:  GER 
202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

GER  308  German  Civilization  3(3,0)  Study  of 
significant  aspects  of  the  culture  of  the  German- 
speaking  peoples  from  their  origins  to  1945.  Preq: 
GER  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

GER  309  Modern  German  Culture  3(3,0)  Study 
of  modern  German  culture  from  1945  to  the 
present  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  significant  aspects  per- 
taining to  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
Pre^:  GER  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

GER  310  Summer  Immersion  Program  6(6,0) 
Conducted  entirely  in  German  for  eight  hours 
daily.  Program  consists  of  activities  that  combine 
interrelating  cultural  topics  with  language  skill 
practice.  Frequent  opportunities  to  converse  with 
native  speakers  during  meals  and  on  excursions. 
Students  receive  six  credits,  three  of  which  may 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  202.  Preq:  GER  201. 


GER  316  German  for  International  Trade  I 
3(3,0)  Spoken  and  written  German  common  to 
the  German-speaking  world  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, with  emphasis  on  business  practices  and 
writing  and  translating  business  letters  and  pro- 
fessional reports.  Cross-cultural  references  provide 
opportunity  for  comparative  and  contrastive 
analysis  of  American  and  German  cultural  pat- 
terns in  a  business  setting.  Preq:  GER  251  or  202 
and  305  (or  concurrent  enrollment);  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

GER  (PO  SC)  384  German  Foreign  Language 
News  1(1,0)  See  POSC  384. 

GER  (PO  SC)  387  Topical  Issues  in  German 
1(1,0)  See  POSC  387. 

GER  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  German  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department 
chair. 

GER  400  Goethe  and  His  Age  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  most  significant  period  of  German  literature, 
with  readings  from  works  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
the  Romantics.  Supplementary  materials  may  in- 
clude audio  visuals  and  documents  on  the  music, 
art,  and  science  of  the  period.  Recommended  for 
German  majors.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

GER  401  Studies  in  German  Literature  I  3(3,0) 
Selected  topics  in  German  literature  from  the  be- 
ginning to  1832.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

GER  402  Studies  in  German  Literature  II  3(3,0) 
Study  of  selected  topics  in  19*  or  20*  century 
German  literature.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

GER  403  Studies  in  German  Literature  III  3(3,0) 
Study  of  a  major  theme  in  German  literature 
within  a  chosen  time  period  or  in  the  work  of 
one  major  author.  Themes  may  be  subject-  or 
genre-oriented.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

GER  411  Studies  in  the  German  Language  I 
3(3,0)  Advanced  training  in  the  spoken  and  writ- 
ten language  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  syn- 
tax, and  stylistics.  Preq:  GER  305  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

GER  412  Studies  in  the  German  Language  II 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  terminology  and  syntax 
for  specific  subject  areas  in  business,  in  the  lib- 
eral arts,  and  in  the  sciences.  Preq:  GER  301 ,  302, 
305,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

GER  413  Studies  in  German  Culture  3(3,0)  In- 
tensive study  of  selected  topics  concerning  cultural 
phenomena  of  the  German-speaking  nations.  Preq: 
GER  301 ,  302, 305,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

GER  416  German  for  International  Trade  II 
3(3,0)  Study  of  language  and  cultural  environment 
of  the  German-speaking  markets  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding linguistic  and  cultural  idioms  which  sup- 
port global  marketing  in  general  and  the  interna- 
tional marketing  of  textiles,  agricultural  products, 
and  tourism  in  particular.  Preq:  GER  316. 
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GER  417  German  for  International  Trade  HI 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  cultural  and  economic 
aspects  of  reconstructing  eastern  Germany's 
economy  since  the  1990  German  unification. 
Preq:  One  German  course  at  the  300  level  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

GER  498,  698  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0) 
Supervised  study  of  selected  topics  in  German 
literature,  language,  or  culture.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  chair. 

GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATIONS 

Professors:  S.  T.  Ingram,  Chair;  J.  M.  Leininger;  As- 
sociate Professor:  J.  B.  Simmons;  Assistant  Professors: 
R.  M.  Snyder,  E.  M.  Weisenmiller,  N.  L.  Woolbright; 
Irxstructors:  E.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  W.  Leininger,  G.  R. 
Oliver,  P  G.  Rose;  Lecturers:  R.  M.  Carter,  K.  T.  Cox, 
C.  D.  Jones,  L.  H.  O'Hara,  K.  K.  Osborne,  ].  D. 
Scroggs,  W.  M.  Southern;  Visiting  Professors:  J.  P. 
Crouch,  F.  T.  Simon,  W.  E.  West;  Adjunct  Professor: 
S.  Edlein;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor:  L.  W  Evans 

G  C  101  Orientation  to  Graphic  Communica- 
tions 1(1,0)  Introduction  to  the  curriculum  and 
the  industry  including  its  processes,  products,  and 
careers.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  attributes  which 
are  most  desirable  for  successful  entry  and  ad- 
vancement up  a  variety  of  career  ladders. 

G  C  104,  HI 04  Graphic  Communications  I 
4(2,6)  Emphasis  on  basic  graphic  arts  industrial 
concepts,  principles,  and  practices,  with  labora- 
tory applications  in  photography,  layout  and  de- 
sign, conventional  and  electronic  copy  prepara- 
tion, reproduction  photography,  offset  lithogra- 
phy, screen  printing,  and  finishing  operations. 
Flexography,  gravure,  letterpress  and  specialty 
printing  processes  are  also  covered,  along  with 
environmental,  health,  and  safety  concerns. 

G  C  207,  H207  Graphic  Communications  II 
3(1,6)  Continuation  of  G  C  104.  Intermediate 
course  for  graphic  communications  and  graphic  arts 
specialists  which  broadens  skills  and  technical 
knowledge  in  areas  of  layout,  copy  preparation,  re- 
production photography,  film  assembly,  screen 
printing,  lithographic  presswork,  and  finishing. 
Preq:  G  C  101, 104,  typewriter/computer  keyboard- 
ing  skills  of  20  net  words  per  minute. 

G  C  215,  H215  Photographic  and  Digital  Imag- 
ing Techniques  3(1,6)  Emphasizes  application 
of  black  and  white  and  color  imaging  by  photo- 
graphic and  digital  technologies.  Laboratory  ex- 
periences assure  confidence  in  the  use  of  photo- 
graphic and  digital  techniques  for  creating  and 
enhancing  original  images  for  graphic  reproduc- 
tion and  distribution. 

G  C  245  Graphic  Communications  Mechanical 
Systems  3(2,3)  Concepts  in  mechanical  systems 
and  their  controls  as  related  to  equipment  and 
facilities  in  graphic  communications  industrial 
manufacturing.  G  C  207  and  THRD  180  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 


GC  310,  H310  Alternative  Approaches  to  Imag- 
ing 4(2,6)  Promotes  the  refining  ot  skills  learned 
in  G  C'  104  and  207,  with  an  in-depth  study  and 
application  ot  computerized  pre-press  systems  and 
methixiologies.  Serves  as  a  transition  codtse  to  the 
advanced  graphic  classes  teaching  offset  lithogni- 
phy,  flexography,  screen  printing,  and  gravure.  Preq: 
G  C  207,  2 1 5,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  350  Graphic  Communications  Internship  I 
1  (0,3)  Full-time  super\ised  employment  in  an  in- 
dustrial in-plant  setting  tor  expansion  ut  experi- 
ence with  materials  and  processes,  production 
people,  and  organizations.  Preq:  G  C  104  or  equiva- 
lent, consent  of  instructor.  Ct>req:  CO-OP  101. 

G  C  405,  H405, 605  Package  and  Specialty  Print- 
ing 2(2,0)  Problems  and  priKesses  for  printing 
and  converting  in  package,  label,  and  specialty 
printing  industries.  Flexographic  preparation, 
printing,  die  making,  diecutting,  transfer  print- 
ing, screen  container  printing,  pad  printing,  and 
bar  code  production  are  covered.  New  develop- 
ments and  trends  are  discussed.  To  be  taken  con- 
currently with  G  C  406.  Preq:  G  C  245, 3 10, 350; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  406,  H406, 606  Package  and  Specialty  Print- 
ing Laboratory  2(0,6)  Labtjratory  in  techniques 
for  printing  and  converting  in  package,  label,  and 
specialty  printing  industries.  Experiences  in  flex- 
ographic prepress;  printing;  die  design,  die  making 
and  diecutting  for  label,  folding  cartons  and  corru- 
gated; and  glass,  plastic,  and  metal  container  print- 
ing. Preq:  G  C  245,  310,  350;  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  G  C  405;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  407,  607  Advanced  Flexographic  Methods 
4(2,6)  In-depth  study  of  the  methods  used  in 
tlexographic  printing  and  converting  of  porous 
and  nonporous  substrates.  Theory  and  laboratory 
applications  include  setting  standards  for  process 
color,  preparation  of  plate  systems,  ink  mixing  and 
color  matching,  testing  of  films  and  foils,  analysis 
of  recent  developments,  and  prediction  of  future 
markets.  Preq.  G  C  406  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  440,  H440, 640  Commercial  Printing  5(2,9) 
Advances  skills  learned  in  previous  graphic  com- 
munications courses  and  applies  the  knowledge  to 
large  format  presses.  Students  work  from  the  de- 
sign conception  stage  through  all  aspects  of  prepa- 
ration, production,  and  finishing.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  understanding  and  incorporating  emerg- 
ing technologies  into  the  production  work-flow. 
Preq:  G  C  310  and  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  444,  H444,  644  Current  Developments  and 
Trends  in  Graphic  Communications  4(2,6)  Ad- 
vanced course  for  Graphic  Communications  ma- 
jors. Emphasis  is  on  the  theory  and  technical  de- 
velopments that  affect  process  and  equipment  se- 
lection. Topics  include  color  theory  and  applica- 
tion, electronic  color  scanning,  electronic  prepress 
and  communications,  gravure  color  quality  con- 
trol and  analysis.  Preq:  G  C  405,  406,  440. 

G  C  445, 645  Advanced  Screen  Printing  Methods 
3(2,3)  In-depth  study  of  the  systems  and  materials 
used  with  the  screen  printing  process.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  techniques  of  control  and  procedures  for 
establishing  screen  printing  methods  and  standards. 
Preq:  G  C  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 


G  C  446,  646  Ink  and  Substrates  i(2,3)  Clovers 
components,  manufacturing,  process  ase  iis  well  its 
end  use  of  ink  and  substrates  used  in  lithography, 
flexography,  gravure,  and  screen  printing.  Exam- 
ines the  interrelationship  between  inks,  substrates, 
and  the  printing  prix;ess.  Through  controlled  test- 
ing and  examination,  optimum  conditions  lor  im- 
proved printability  are  detennmed.  Preq:  G  C  405; 
406  or  440;  or  consent  of  instructor 

G  C  448,  H448,  648  Planning  and  Controlling 
Printing  Functions  3(2,3)  Study  ot  systems  for 
.setting  printing  production  standards,  estimating, 
scheduling,  job  planning,  and  the  selection  of  new 
hardware  and  technologies.  Preq:  G  C  350,  405, 
406,  440,  450  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  450  Graphic  Communications  Internship  II 
1(0,3)  Continuation  of  G  C  350.  Preq:  G  C  350, 
405;  406  or  440;  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq: 
CO-OP  102. 

G  C  45 1 ,  H45 1  Special  Projects  in  Graphic  Com- 
munications 1-6(0,3-18)  Advanced  projects 
covering  theory  and/or  practices  going  beyond  the 
scope  of  regular  coursework.  Written  project  ap- 
proval required  before  registering.  May  be  re- 
peated with  advisor's  approval.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing, three  graphic  communications  courses  com- 
pleted, or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  455  Advanced  Graphic  Communications  In- 
ternship 1(0,3)  Full-time  employment  in  an  in- 
dustry directly  or  indirectly  related  to  printing. 
Work  site  and  job  must  be  approved  in  advance. 
Preq:  G  C  350. 

G  C  480  Senior  Seminar  in  Graphic  Communica- 
tions 2(2,0)  Study  of  current  trends  and  issues  in 
the  graphic  communications  industry.  Class  cen- 
ters around  group  discussions  dealing  with  relevant 
topics  facing  the  graphic  communications  manager 
today.  Students  draw  upon  academic  experiences, 
internship  experiences,  and  library  research  to  fa- 
cilitate discussion.  Must  be  taken  during  student's 
last  semester  on  campus.  Preq:  G  C  450. 

G  C  490, 690  Graphic  Communications  Selected 
Topics  1-3  (1-3,0)  Subjects  not  covered  in  other 
graphic  communications  courses;  organized  ac- 
cording to  industry  trends  and  student  needs.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  1 8  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

GREAT  WORKS 

G  W  (ENGL)  301  Great  Books  of  the  Western 
World  3(3,0)  Introduces  Great  Works  minor.  In- 
cludes readings  about  the  Great  Bix)ks  concept, 
as  well  as  various  great  books  from  the  humani- 
ties, arts,  and  natural  and  social  sciences.  Preq: 
Sophomore  literature  (ENGL  207  or  208  strongly 
recommended). 

G  W  402  Great  Works  of  Science  3(3,0)  An  un- 
derstanding of  science  in  terms  of  its  history  and 
its  approach  to  problem-solving  through  study  of 
selected  great  works.  Emphasis  is  on  developing  stu- 
dents' abilities  to  reflect  on  the  problems  and  meth- 
odologies encountered  in  the  scientific  methtxi. 
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G  W  40i  Special  Topics  in  Continental  Litera- 
ture 3(J,0)  Imptirtant  primary  texts  written  in 
niiKjem  European  languages  are  taught  in  English. 
Content  varies  according  to  instructor.  Preq: 
Sophomore  literature. 

HEALTH 

Associate  Professors:  G.  E.  Costello,  Chair,  D.  B. 
Jackson,  K.  A.  Kemper,  C.  T.  Rainey;  Assisiant  Pro- 
fessirrs:  R.  M.  Mayo,  W.  W.  Shemll,  H.  D.  Spitler; 
lecturers:  A.  H.  Abercrombie,  K.  M.  Meyer;  Ad- 
junct Professors:  T.  E.  Aldrich,  M.  M.  Crane,  J.  A. 
Johnst)n,  Jr.,  W.  J.  Jones;  Adjunct  Assistar\t  Pro/es- 
sors.  P.  S.  Saha,  S.  R.  Sprague 

HLTH  201  History  and  Philosophy  of  Public 
Health  and  Medicine  2(2,0)  Explores  the  evo- 
lution of  public  health  and  medicine,  the  social 
and  technological  factors  and  historical  turning 
points  in  their  development,  the  philosophies  and 
major  issues  of  public  health  and  medicine  in- 
cluding beliefs  about  the  nature  and  causes  of 
health  and  illness,  and  the  protection  and  man- 
agement of  community  health. 

HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  forces  that  have  influenced 
current  health  delivery  systems,  health  practices, 
and  trends.  General  systems  theor\'  is  introduced. 
Health  majors  and  minors  will  be  given  enroll- 
ment priority. 

HLTH  203  Overview  of  Health  Care  Systems 
2(2,0)  Introduction  to  the  health  care  delivery 
system  including  public  health  and  health  care 
components.  Examines  and  discusses  individual 
and  public  expectations  of  need  and  demand  for 
health  care  and  delivery  of  public  health  and 
health  care  services. 

HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
3(3,0)  Analysis  of  health  behaviors  based  on  psy- 
chological, social,  cultural,  and  environmental 
factors.  Introduction  to  health  behavior  theories. 
Health  majors  and  minors  will  be  given  enroll- 
ment priority.  Coreq.  HLTH  298  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

HLTH  250  Health  and  Fitness  3(3,0)  Study  of 
interrelationship  between  health  and  fitness.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  cardiovascular  system  and  ben- 
efits of  exercise. 

HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease  3(3,0) 
Study  of  good  health  practices.  Emphasis  is  on 
lifestyles  and  measures  of  health.  Health  majors 
and  minors  will  be  given  enrollment  priority. 

HLTH  301  Medications  in  Health  3(3,0)  Explo- 
ration of  use  of  medications  in  the  maintenance  of 
health,  with  emphasis  on  consumer  responsibility 
and  informed  decision  making.  Preq.  Twcvsemes- 
ter  sequence  in  science  or  consent  of  instructtir. 

HLTH  303  Communication  in  Health  Systems 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  medical  terminology,  com- 
posing health  rep^irts,  and  health-funding  prop<.)S- 
als  and  media  communications.  Preq.  HLTH  298. 
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HLTH  305  Body  Response  to  Health  Behaviors 
3(3,0)  Positive  benefits  and  the  negative  impact 
of  certain  behaviors  at  cellular,  organ,  and  body- 
system  levels  are  examined.  The  pathways  of  se- 
lected injury  and  disease  are  explored.  Expected 
physiological  changes  are  applied  in  identifying 
strategies  for  promoting  health  in  the  presence  (or 
absence)  of  disease.  Health  majors  and  minors  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority.  Coreq:  BIOSC  223 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  310  Women's  Health  Issues  3(3,0)  Explo- 
ration of  specific  health  needs  of  women,  with  em- 
phasis on  understanding  and  preventing  problems 
of  women's  health.  Health  majors  and  minors  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  Two-semester 
sequence  in  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  315  Social  Epidemiology  3(3,0)  Explora- 
tion of  the  current  problems  and  issues  associated 
with  the  health  of  population  groups.  The  inter- 
relationships of  biological,  socio-cultural,  behav- 
ioral, environmental,  political,  and  economic  risk 
factors  and  the  health  and  illness  patterns  of  those 
in  population  groups  are  examined.  Preq:  HLTH 
298,  380  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  320  Health  Maintenance  for  Men  3(3,0) 
Exploration  of  specific  health  maintenance  needs 
of  men,  with  emphasis  on  understanding  and  pre- 
venting problems  of  men's  health.  Health  majors 
and  minors  will  be  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq: 
Two-semester  sequence  in  science  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

HLTH  340  Health  Promotion  and  Education 
3(3,0)  Application  of  learning,  change,  and  group 
theories  as  interventions  for  health  behaviors. 
Preq:  HLTH  240,  298. 

HLTH  H341  Health  Promotion  Seminar  1(2,0) 
Seminar  exploring  in-depth  topics  and  problems 
presented  in  HLTH  340,  utilizing  appropriate  mod- 
els, such  as  PRECEDE/PROCEED,  to  analyze 
health-promotion  strategies.  To  earn  honors  credit, 
students  must  be  enrolled  in  HLTH  340  and  earn  a 
B  or  better  in  both  courses.  Coreq:  HLTH  340. 

HLTH  350  Medical  Terminology  and  Communi- 
cation 3(3,0)  Skills  in  building,  analyzing,  defin- 
ing, pronouncing,  and  spelling  medical  terms  re- 
lated to  the  human  body  are  developed  and  ap- 
plied through  electronic  communication.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  (AP  EC,  CRD)  361  Introduction  to 
Health-Care  Economics  3(3,0)  See  C  R  D  361. 

HLTH  380  Epidemiology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
epidemiological  principles  and  methods  used  in  the 
study  of  the  origin,  distribution,  and  control  of  dis- 
ease. Health  majors  and  minors  will  be  given  en- 
rollment priority.  Coreq:  Approved  statistics  course. 

HLTH  H381  Epidemiology  Seminar  1(2,0)  Pro- 
vides students  with  the  opportunity  to  use  epide- 
miological principles  and  methods  learned  in  HLTH 
380  to  analyze  research  findings  and  apply  the  find- 
ings to  health  promotion.  To  earn  honors  credit, 
students  must  be  enrolled  in  HLTH  380  and  earn  a 
B  or  better  in  both  courses.  Preq:  Approved  statis- 
tics course.  Coreq:  HLTH  380. 

HLTH  398  Health  Appraisal  Skills  1(0,3)  Uti- 
lizes laboratory  experiences  to  measure  health  risk, 
interpret  laboratory  health  data,  and  design  per- 
sonal health  programs.  Restricted  to  Health  Sci- 
ence majors.  Preq:  HLTH  298. 


HLTH  400,  600  Selected  Topics  in  Health  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Topics  selected  to  meet  special  and  individu- 
alized interest  of  students  in  health.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing, consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  401,  601  Health  Consumerism  3(3,0)  Ex- 
ploration of  consumer  decisions  regarding  health 
products  and  services  with  emphasis  on  strategies 
for  decision  making.  Health  majors  and  minors  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  Two-semester 
sequence  in  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  402  Principles  of  Health  Fitness  3(3,0) 
Students  apply  current  theories  concerning  physi- 
ological effects  of  exercise  to  select  new  popula- 
tions; understand  the  relationship  between  exer- 
cise and  various  chronic  diseases;  and  design,  ex- 
ecute, and  evaluate  exercise  programs  in  terms  of 
safety  and  effectiveness.  Preq:  BIOSC  222;  CPR 
certification.  Correq:  BIOSC  223. 

HLTH  410,  610  Concepts  of  Health  for  Chil- 
dren 3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  health  problems  commonly  occurring  in 
children.  Emphasis  is  on  concepts  of  positive 
health  behavior.  Health  majors  and  minors  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  Developmen- 
tal psychology  requirement. 

HLTH  411,611  Health  Needs  of  High  Risk  ChU- 
dren  3(3,0)  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  health 
needs  of  high-risk  families  and  special  needs  chil- 
dren from  the  prenatal  period  to  age  six.  Empha- 
sis is  on  health  prevention  and  early  intervention 
strategies.  Early  Interventionist  minors  will  be 
given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  HLTH  410. 

HLTH  415,  615  Public  Health  Issues  in  Obesity 
and  Eating  Disorders  3(3,0)  In-depth  review  of 
prevalence,  risk  factors,  consequences,  and  treat- 
ments of  obesity  and  other  eating  disorders.  Focuses 
on  the  public  health  importance  of  cultural  norms, 
prevention,  and  early  intervention  related  to  obe- 
sity and  eating  disorders.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in 
Health  Science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  419  Health  Science  Internship  Prepara- 
tion Seminar  1(1,0)  Preparation  for  internship 
experience  including  topics  such  as  resume  devel- 
opment, interviewing  skills,  internship  agency  se- 
lection, and  responsibilities  of  student,  depart- 
ment, and  agency.  Preq:  HLTH  411;  Early  Inter- 
ventionist minor;  Junior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

HLTH  420,  620  Health  Science  Internship  1- 
9(0,3-27)  On-the-job  experiences  under  compe- 
tent supervision  in  an  approved  agency.  Students 
select  an  agency  and  develop  personal  goals  and 
objectives  appropriate  to  the  setting,  population, 
and  health  issues.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  nine  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
HLTH  419,  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0,  Jun- 
ior standing,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  430,  630  Health  Promotion  of  the  Aged 
3(3,0)  Focuses  on  analysis  and  evaluation  of  health 
issues  and  health  problems  of  the  aged.  Emphasis  is 
on  concepts  of  positive  health  behaviors.  Health 
majors  and  minors  will  be  given  enrollment  prior- 
ity. Preq:  Developmental  psychology;  two-semes- 
ter sequence  in  science;  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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HLTH  431,  631  Public  and  Environmental 
Health  3(3,0)  Principles  of  environmental  health, 
with  emphasis  on  understanding  various  health 
concerns  created  by  the  interactions  of  people  with 
their  environment.  Students  evaluate  the  impact 
of  environmental  factors  on  public  health  policy 
decisions.  Meets  specific  area  of  need  in  environ- 
mental health  issues. 

HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Organiza- 
tions 3(3,0)  Exploration  of  the  role  of  the  health 
professional  as  a  leader  and  activist.  Study  of  le- 
gal, ethical,  economic,  political,  and  agent  roles. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  450, 650  Applied  Health  Strategies  3(3,0) 
Students  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  strategies 
to  promote  health  through  individual  behavior 
changes.  Both  healthful  and  unhealthful  behaviors 
are  included.  Examples  include  smoking  cessation, 
weight  management,  and  stress  management.  Re- 
stricted to  Health  Science  majors.  Preq:  HLTH  480. 

HLTH  460  Health  Information  Systems  3(3,0) 
Focus  on  the  application  of  information  systems 
to  patient  care  and  management  support  systems. 
Provides  a  general  understanding  of  how  the  in- 
formation needs  of  health  professionals  and  health 
service  organizations  can  be  met  through  the 
proper  acquisition,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and 
presentation  of  data. 

HLTH  470  International  Health  3(3,0)  Deepens 
students'  knowledge  of  global  health  and  how  pub- 
lic health  work  is  conducted  internationally.  In- 
troduction to  assessment  of  international  health 
needs  and  designing,  implementing,  managing, 
and  evaluating  public  health  programs  in  inter- 
national settings.  Preq:  HLTH  298. 

HLTH  475  Health  Systems  Research  3(3,0)  Ad- 
vanced training  in  health  systems  research  meth- 
ods, models,  and  objectives.  Emphasizes  methods 
of  health  systems  research  with  quantitative  data 
analysis,  interpretation,  and  application  of  results 
to  health  systems  improvement.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing in  Health  Systems  Research  concentration. 

HLTH  480  Community  Health  Promotion  3(3,0) 
Focus  on  health-promotion  activities  for  commu- 
nity and  population  groups  with  emphasis  on  as- 
sessment, program  planning,  and  evaluation.  Re- 
stricted to  Health  Science  majors.  Preq:  HLTH 
340,  380,  398. 

HLTH  H481  Coimnunity  Health  Promotion  Semi- 
nar 1(2,0)  Students  evaluate  health-promotion 
strategies  and  differentiate  theor>'  and  practice  by 
examining  classroom  content  and  field  experience. 
To  earn  honors  credit,  students  must  be  enrolled  in 
HLTH  480  and  earn  a  B  or  better  in  both  courses. 
Preq:  HLTH  340,  H341.  Coreq:  HLTH  480. 

HLTH  490  Research  and  Evaluation  Strategies 
for  Public  Health  3(3,0)  Discussion  of  research 
in  health.  Focus  on  analysis  of  reported  research. 
Ethical,  moral,  and  legal  issues  are  discussed.  Preq: 
EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  203,  or  301. 

HLTHH491  Research  Internship  1(0,3)  Students 
collaborate  in  on-going  faculty  research  programs 
to  gain  an  awareness  of  the  research  process  and 
role  in  a  unique  mentoring  environment.  Students 
apply  theories  and  principles  learned  in  HLTH  490 
as  they  mentor  with  faculty.  To  earn  honors  credit, 
students  must  be  enrolled  in  HLTH  490  and  earn  a 
B  or  better  in  both  courses.  Coreq:  HLTH  490. 
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HLTH  498,  698  Improving  Population  Health 
3(3,0)  Oitical  examination  ot  cuirent  anJ  emerg- 
ing issues  in  improving  public  health  practice  and 
ptipulation  health.  Covers  examples  in  empirical 
and  applied  research,  revealing  future  trends  in 

'"f      population  health.  Health  Science  majors  and  mi- 
nors will  he  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  HLTH 
240,  298,  380,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 
HLTH  499  Independent  Study  1  -3  (1  -3 ,0)  Study 

i'l'i  of  selected  problems  in  health  under  the  direction 
of  faculty  member  chosen  by  the  student.  Student 
and  faculty  member  de\elop  a  course  of  study  de- 
signed Kir  the  individual  student  and  approved  by 
the  department  chair  prior  to  registration.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HISTORY 

Professors:  ].  L.  Arbena,  E.  D.  Carney,  H.  R.  Grant, 
T  J.  Kuehn.  Chair,  D.  M.  McKale,  E.  E.  Moise,  D. 
M.  Nicholas,  J.  V.  Reel,  Jr.,  H.  L.  Suggs;  Associate 
Professors:  S.  L.  Barczewski,  J.  M.  Bums,  C.  A. 
Grubb,  P.  E.  Mack,  R.  L.  Saunders,  Jr.,  W.  F.  Steirer, 
Jr.;  Assistant  Professors:  P.  C.  Anderson,  J.  R.  An- 
drew, Jr.;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  D.  R.  Varat 

HIST  1 00  Higher  Education  and  Clemson  1  ( 1 ,0) 

Introduction  to  higher  education;  its  background 
and  development  in  the  western  world,  empha- 
sizing land-grant  institutions  and  Clemson  Uni- 
versity in  particular. 

HIST  101,  HI 01  History  of  the  United  States 
3(3,0)  Political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people  from  the  period  of 
discovery  to  the  end  of  Reconstruction. 

HIST  102,  H102  History  of  the  United  States 
3(3,0)  Political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people  from  the  end  of  Re- 
construction to  the  present. 

HIST  122,  HI 22  History,  Technology,  and  So- 
ciety 3(3,0)  Topics  in  the  history  of  technology 
with  emphasis  on  how  technology'  affects  society 
and  how  society  shapes  technology.  Emphasis  is 
on  IP'*"  and  20'"'  century  America,  but  some  mate- 
rial from  other  periods  of  Western  Civilization  and 
other  world  regions  may  be  discussed. 

HIST  172,  H172  Western  Civilization  3(3,0) 
Political,  economic,  and  social  movements  of 
Western  civilization  from  ancient  times  to  the  1 7"'' 
century. 

HIST  173,  H173  Western  Civilization  3(3,0)  Po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  movements  of  West- 
em  civilization  from  the  1 7'''  century  to  the  present. 

HIST  193  Modem  World  History  3(3,0)  Politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  cultural  history  of  the 
modem  world  from  the  19'''  century  to  the  present. 

HIST  198  Current  History  1(1,0)  Examination 
of  the  major  events  and  problem  areas  in  the  news 
with  emphasis  on  their  historical  context  and  pos- 
sible long-range  significance.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits.  Does  not  count  toward 
the  requirements  of  the  major  or  minor  in  History. 

HIST  200  Fort  Hill  Internship  1(0,1)  Provides 
practical  experience  in  public  history  museum 
work  and  historical  preser\'ation.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Does  not  count 
toward  the  major  or  minor  in  History.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 


HIST  201  Prelaw  Internship  3  SS  Faculty-super- 
vised internship  in  law  tirm  or  other  legal  setting. 
Introduces  students  who  are  interested  in  law 
schtK)l  to  the  workings  of  the  legal  .system.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  History  major  or  minor 
and  HIST  328  or  329  (with  consent  of  internship 
cixirdinator). 

HIST  300  History  of  Colonial  America  3(3,0) 
Development  of  American  institutions  and  cus- 
toms in  the  period  before  1 776.  Considerable  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  imperial  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and  upon  the  move- 
ment towards  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

HIST  301  American  Revolution  and  the  New  Na- 
tion 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  various  historical  expla- 
nations leading  to  an  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  the  establishment  of  the  Nation 
under  the  Constitution,  and  the  first  decade  of  the 
new  nation.  Special  emphasis  is  on  developing  an 
understanding  of  individual  motivation  and  ideo- 
logical development  present  during  the  last  four 
decades  of  the  18'''  century. 

HIST  302  Age  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Calhoun 
3(3,0)  Formation  and  growing  pains  of  the  new 
nation  through  the  Federal  and  Middle  periods  of 
its  history,  with  emphasis  on  economic  and  politi- 
cal development,  the  westward  movement,  and  the 
conflicting  forces  of  nationalism  and  sectionalism. 

HIST  303  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  political,  military,  and  social  aspects  of 
the  sectional  conflict  and  of  the  era  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. Some  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  historical  con- 
troversies which  the  pericxJ  has  inspired. 

HIST  304  Industrialism  and  the  Progressive  Era 
3(3,0)  Study  of  American  society  in  the  period 
between  the  1880s  and  1930s.  Emphasizes  the  ef- 
fects of  industrialization  and  urbanization  on  the 
American  people. 

HIST  305  The  United  States  in  the  Age  of  the 
World  Wars  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  changes 
in  the  American  experiences  through  two  world 
wars,  a  depression,  the  Prohibition  era,  and  the 
assumption  of  international  responsibilities. 

HIST  307  Recent  America  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  the  American  experience  from  the  end  of  World 
War  II  through  the  period  of  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam wars,  the  Cold  War,  the  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment, the  counter-culture  of  the  1960s,  assassina- 
tions, and  Watergate. 

HIST  311  African  Americans  to  1877  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  African- American  experience  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  African  past  through  sla- 
very to  1877. 

HIST  312  African  American  History  from  1877 
to  the  Present  3(3,0)  Study  of  African  Ameri- 
can experience  in  the  United  States,  from  1877 
to  the  present. 

HIST  313,  H313  History  of  South  Carolina 
3(3,0)  Political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  South  Carolina  from  1670  to  the  present. 

HIST  314  History  of  the  South  to  1865  3(3,0) 
[W.2J  Origins  and  development  of  political,  so- 
cial, economic,  and  cultural  institutions  of  the 
South  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  role  of  the  South  in  the  nations 
development. 
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HIST  3 16  American  Social  Hi.story  J(  3.0)  Study 
o(  American  society,  including  the  relationship 
among  classes,  ethnic  groups,  regions,  and  sexes, 
from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present. 

HIST  318  History  of  American  Women  3(3,0) 
[W.2]  Survey  course  of  the  history  of  American 
women  emphasizing  the  changing  role  of  women 
in  American  culture  and  s*Kiety. 

HIST  319  Women  and  Law  in  United  States 
History  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  legal  status  of  women 
throughout  United  States  history.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  relationship  between  legal  rules  and  stKial 
conditions  and  the  way  in  which  law  defined  the 
status  of  women  over  time  and  helped  change  their 
status  and  rights. 

HIST  321  History  of  Science  3(3,0)  Survey  of 
the  development  of  science  in  the  Westem  world, 
emphasizing  the  period  firom  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present. 

HIST  322  History  of  Technology  3(3,0)  History 
of  the  major  developments  in  Westem  technol- 
ogy and  their  relationships  to  the  societies  and 
cultures  in  which  they  flourished. 

HIST  323  History  of  American  Technology 
3(3,0)  [W.l]  History  of  developments  in  tech- 
nology and  their  role  in  American  life  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  American  Industrial  Revo- 
lution and  the  20'''  century. 

HIST  324  History  of  the  South,  1865  to  the 
Present  3(3,0)  [W.lJ  Development  of  political, 
social,  and  cultural  institutions  of  the  South  from 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  and  the 
Souths  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

HIST  325  American  Economic  Development 
3(3,0)  Economic  development  of  the  United 
States  from  Colonial  to  recent  times,  emphasiz- 
ing the  institutional  development  of  agriculture, 
banking,  business  and  laKir,  and  govemment  regu- 
lations and  policy. 

HIST  327  American  Business  History  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  American  business  using  a  case- 
study  approach.  Focus  is  on  the  effects  that  policies 
and  institutions  have  on  individual  businesses. 

HIST  328  United  States  Legal  History  to  1890 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  American  legal  system  in  its  his- 
torical perspective  from  Qilonial  times  to  1890. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  relationship  between  law  and 
society,  the  way  in  which  the  practice  o(  law 
changed  American  society,  and  the  way  in  which 
social  development  affected  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  law. 

HIST  329  United  States  Legal  History  Since 
1890  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  social,  cultural, 
intellectual,  economic,  and  political  forces  that 
have  helped  shape  the  law  in  the  U.  S.  since  1890. 

HIST  330  History  of  Modern  China  3(3,0) 
Growth  and  development  of  Chinese  civilization 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  on 
20'''  century  China,  particularly  since  the  rise  to 
power  of  the  Communist  regime. 

HIST  333  History  of  Modem  Japan  3(3,0)  Ori- 
gin and  development  of  Japanese  civilization  with 
particular  emphasis  on  mtxlem  Japan  from  mid- 
19'''  century  to  the  present. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


HIST  334  Premodern  East  Asia  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  histories  of  China  and  Japan,  from  antiq- 
uity to  approximately  1850.  Political,  religious,  ar- 
tistic, and  other  aspects  of  premodern  society  are 
examined  and  compared  in  order  to  gain  signifi- 
cant insights  regarding  the  premodern  antecedents 
of  these  two  dynamic  and  important  nations. 

HIST  337  History  of  South  Africa  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines the  important  trends  in  the  history  of  South 
Africa  from  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Topics 
include  nature  of  pre-colonial  society,  European 
immigration,  rise  of  industrial  capitalism,  advent 
of  Apartheid,  and  the  liberation  struggle. 

HIST  338  African  History  to  1875  3(3,0)  Study 
of  suh-Saharan  Africa  from  antiquity  to  European 
colonial  rule,  exploring  the  development  of  Stone 
Age  cultures;  agricultural  and  pastoral  societies; 
ancient  civilizations;  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial systems;  gradual  shift  of  initiative  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast;  and  various  slave  trades. 

HIST  339  Modern  Africa,  1875  to  the  Present 
3(3,0)  Study  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  from  1875  to 
the  present,  with  the  focus  placed  upon  the  de- 
velopment and  decline  of  European  imperialism, 
dilemmas  of  African  independence,  and  ethnic 
struggles  in  Southern  Africa. 

HIST  340  Ancient  Americans  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
origin  of  human  life  in  the  Americas;  structure 
and  accomplishments  of  the  major  pre-Colum- 
bian societies,  with  emphasis  on  the  rise  and  de- 
cline of  the  Classic  civilizations;  the  impact  of  the 
European  conquest;  the  formation  of  a  new  Ibero- 
American  culture. 

HIST  341  Modem  Mexico  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  the  geography  of  the  region,  origins,  and  progress 
of  the  Independence  movements  and  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  developments  after  1825;  current 
domestic  and  international  problems. 

HIST  342  South  America  Since  1800  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  geography  of  the  region;  origins 
and  progress  of  the  Independence  movements;  po- 
litical, economic  and  social  developments  after 
1825;  current  domestic  and  international  problems. 

HIST  351  Ancient  Near  East  3(3,0)  History  of 
the  peoples  and  civilizations  of  the  Near  East  from 
the  Sumerians  to  the  establishment  of  Roman  power 
in  this  region.  Geography,  mythology,  religious,  and 
economic  currents,  as  well  as  the  methods  and  dis- 
coveries of  archaeology  are  included. 

HIST  352  Egypt  in  the  Days  of  the  Pharaohs 
3(3,0)  Egyptian  civilization  from  its  beginning  un- 
til the  period  of  Roman  conquest.  Includes  a  sur- 
vey of  political  history,  but  also  deals  with  daily  life, 
making  much  use  of  archaeological  evidence. 

HIST  353  Women  in  Antiquity  3(3,0)  [W.2]  Fo- 
cuses on  women  in  the  ancient  period  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, Israel,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  in  the 
early  Christian  Church.  Formation  of  gender  roles 
and  issues  related  to  ancient  sexuality  also  receive 
attention. 

HIST  354  The  Greek  World  3(3,0)  Study  of 
Greek  civilization  from  its  beginning  until  the  time 
of  the  Roman  conquest,  concentrating  on  the  so- 
cial institutions  of  the  Greek  city-states. 


HIST  355  The  Roman  World  3(3,0)  The  rise  of 
Rome  to  world  empire  and  the  international  civi- 
lization it  dominated.  Concentration  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  political  change  from  Republic  to  mon- 
archy with  particular  emphasis  on  city  life  and  the 
causes  of  its  decline. 

HIST  361  History  of  England  to  1688  3(3,0) 
[W.2]  Evolution  of  English  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  institutions  to  the  17'''  cen- 
tury. (Study  Abroad) 

HIST  363  History  of  England  Since  1688  3(3,0) 
Evolution  of  English  political,  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  institutions  from  the  \T^  century  to 
the  present. 

HIST  365  English  Cultural  History  3(3,0)  [W.2] 
Survey  of  the  cultural  history  of  England,  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  present,  focusing  on  the 
period  after  the  English  Renaissance. 

HIST  370  Medieval  History  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the 
period  from  the  eclipse  of  Rome  to  the  advent  of 
the  Renaissance,  emphasizing  human  migrations, 
feudalism,  rise  of  towns,  and  cultural  life. 

HIST  372  The  Renaissance  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  the  transitional  period  of  European  civilization 
(ca.  1 300-1500),  with  emphasis  on  institutional, 
cultural,  and  intellectual  developments. 

HIST  373  Age  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
3(3,0)  [W.2]  Evolution  of  Modem  Europe  (ca. 
1500-1660),  as  affected  by  the  Reformation,  wars 
of  religion,  and  growth  of  nation-states.  Study  in- 
cludes intellectual  advances  and  the  beginnings 
of  European  expansion  overseas. 

HIST  374  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Reason  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  quest  for  order  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  European  state  system  between  1 660  and 
1789  with  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  absolutism,  the 
question  of  French  hegemony,  and  the  synthesis 
of  the  18*-century  Enlightment. 

HIST  375  Revolutionary  Europe  3(3,0)  History 
of  Europe  from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution through  the  Revolutions  of  1848,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  conflict  between  the  forces  of  change 
and  those  of  conservatism,  within  the  states  and 
in  Europe  in  general. 

HIST  377  Europe,  1914-1945  3(3,0)  Focus  on 
Europe  during  two  major  wars  and  the  peacetime 
adjustments  Europeans  made,  or  failed  to  make,  dur- 
ing the  twenty-year  interim  between  those  wars. 

HIST  378  Europe  Since  1945  3(3,0)  Focus  on 
how  World  War  II  completed  the  destruction  of 
European  global  hegemony,  creating  a  bipolar  con- 
tinent with  the  west  dominated  by  the  United 
States  and  the  east  by  Soviet  Russia;  and  how  Eu- 
rope adjusted  to  this  situation. 

HIST  380  Imperial  Germany  3(3,0)  German  his- 
tory from  the  beginning  of  the  German  Empire, 
1870-71,  through  World  War  I.  Emphasizes  the 
influence  of  militarism,  nationalism,  anti-Semi- 
tism, and  xenophobia  on  the  German  culture  and 
political  process. 

HIST  381  Germany  Since  1918  3(3,0)  German 
history  from  the  time  of  Germany's  defeat  in  World 
War  1,  through  the  Nazi  period  and  World  War  II. 
Culminates  with  the  study  of  a  divided  Germany. 

HIST  384  History  of  Modern  France  3(3,0) 
French  history  from  mid- 19*  century  to  the  pre- 
sent with  particular  emphasis  on  France  since  1900. 


HIST  385  History  of  Imperial  Russia  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  formative  years  of  the  Russian  Empire 
from  the  time  of  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  to 
the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Social,  po- 
litical, diplomatic,  and  intellectual  developments 
are  given  equal  treatment. 

HIST  386  History  of  the  Soviet  Union  3(3,0) 
Soviet  history  from  the  revolution  to  the  present. 
Surveys  the  creation  and  subsequent  development 
of  the  communist  political  and  social  system,  with 
attention  given  to  culture  and  diplomacy. 

HIST  387  The  Russian  Revolution  3(3,0)  [W.2] 
History  of  one  of  the  most  formative  series  of 
events  of  the  20*  century.  Follows  the  crisis  of  Im- 
perial Russia,  its  downfall  during  World  War  I,  and 
subsequent  revolutionary  upheaval  leading  to  the 
formation  of  the  USSR. 

HIST  390  Modem  Military  History  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  modem  warfare  and 
the  influence  of  technological  change  on  warfare. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  major  conflicts 
of  the  20*  century. 

HIST  391  Post  World  War  II  World  3(3,0)  The 
world  in  the  age  of  the  Cold  War,  the  breakdown 
of  the  colonial  empires,  and  racial,  religious,  eth- 
nic, national,  and  social  tensions.  The  United  States 
provides  the  central  core  to  the  class. 

HIST  (F«SiRR)  392  History  of  the  Environment 
of  the  United  States  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  attitudes,  institu- 
tions, laws,  people,  and  consequences  that  have 
affected  the  environment  of  the  United  States 
from  pre-Columbian  days  until  the  present.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  interaction  of  human  be- 
ings within  and  with  the  environment. 

HIST  393  Sports  in  the  Modem  World  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  the  global  evolution  and  diffusion  of 
sports  in  the  industrial  age,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  linkage  of  sports  structure  and  performance 
to  the  larger  social  context. 

HIST  394  Non-Westem  History  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines the  important  trends  in  world  history  since 
1500 — including  capitalism,  industrialization, 
nationalism,  migration,  and  imperialism — with  a 
focus  on  non-Westem  regions.  Preq:  HIST  173. 

With  departmental  consent,  any  400-  or  600'level 
course  in  history  may  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  The 
400-level  courses  require  students  to  do  historical  re- 
search and  writing. 

HIST  400,  600  Studies  in  United  States  History 
3(3,0)  Topics  and  problems  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Colonial  era  to  the  present. 

HIST  428, 628  A  Famous  American  Trial  in  His- 
tory 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  social,  cultural,  and  le- 
gal context  of  a  famous  American  trial.  Consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  actual  trial  record  (transcripts, 
briefs,  and  opinions  on  appeal)  and  to  historical 
studies  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  trial 
arose.  Trial  selected  varies.  Preq:  HIST  328  or  329 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

HIST  436,  636  The  Vietnam  Wars  3(3,0)  Wars 
in  Vietnam  are  seen  in  two  phases.  The  First 
Indochina  War,  1946-54,  is  covered  briefly.  Main 
body  of  the  course  covers  the  Second  Indochina 
War,  which  began  as  a  guerrilla  conflict  in  1959- 
60  and  ended  as  a  mostly  conventional  war  in  the 
Communist  victory  of  1975. 
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HIST  438,  638  Problems  in  African  Historiog- 
raphy and  MethixloloBv  3(  3,0)  ("oncentrates  on 
major  issues  in  the  tiekl  of  African  history  with  an 
additional  tocus  on  methodolofjical  concerns. 

HIST  440,  640  Studies  in  Latin  American  His- 
tory 3(3,0)  Consideration  of  selected  and  varied 
topics  in  Latin  American  history  through  read- 
ings, class  discussions,  and  individual  or  group 
projects.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of 
an  inquiry  or  problem-solving  method  of  histori- 
cal analysis  and  to  the  cultivation  of  a  compara- 
tive perspective. 

HIST  450, 650  Studies  in  Ancient  History  3(3,0) 
Selected  topics  in  ancient  history  ranging  from  pre- 
Biblical  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

HIST  451,  651  Alexander  the  Great  3(3,0)  Fo- 
cuses on  the  career  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
deals  with  the  history  and  archaeology  of  ancient 
Macedonia. 

HIST  460,  H460,  660  Studies  in  British  His- 
tory 3(3,0)  Examination  of  selected  themes,  top- 
ics, or  periods  in  British  history  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times  to  the  present. 

HIST  470,  670  Studies  in  Early  European  His- 
tory 3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  or  themes  in 
European  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  the  age  of  industrialization. 

HIST  47 1 ,  H47 1 ,  67 1  Studies  in  Modem  Euro- 
pean History  3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  or 
problems  in  European  history  from  the  end  of  the 
Old  Regime  to  the  present. 

HIST  490  Senior  Seminar  3(3,0)  Seminar  in  cur- 
rent research  themes  in  history.  Students  do  di- 
rected research  on  a  particular  topic.  Seminar  top- 
ics vary  from  section  to  section  and  from  semester 
to  semester.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

HIST  491,  H491,  691  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Science  and  Technology  3(3,0)  Selected  topics 
in  the  development  of  science  and  technology, 
with  emphasis  on  their  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic effects. 

HIST  492,  692  Studies  in  Diplomatic  History 
3(3,0)  Selected  topics  and  problems  in  interna- 
tional conflict  and  conflict  resolution  among  na- 
tions. Concentration  is  usually  in  20'''  century  his- 
tory. 

HIST  493,  693  Studies  in  Social  History  3(3,0) 
Studies  in  the  ways  people  have  earned  their  liv- 
ings and  lived  their  lives,  individually  and  as  com- 
munities, in  the  confines  of  different  societies. 

HIST  494,  694  Studies  in  Comparative  History 
3(3,0)  Selected  topics  in  comparative  history,  con- 
trasting and  comparing  similar  historic  develop- 
ments in  different  nations,  geographic  areas,  or 
civilizations. 

HIST  495,  695  Studies  in  the  History  of  Ideas 
3(3,0)  Selected  topics  and  themes  in  the  devel- 
opment of  ideas  that  have  had  an  impact  on  the 
behavior  of  individuals  and  civilizations. 

HIST  496,  696  Studies  in  Legal  History  3(3,0) 
Study  ot  selected  problems  in  the  development  ot 
law  and  the  system  of  criminal  and  civil  justice. 

HIST  H497  Senior  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  Re- 
search for  the  preparation  of  senior  honors  thesis. 
Preq:  Senior  standing,  completion  of  a  400-level 
history  course,  approval  of  the  History  Department. 


HIST  H498  Senior  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Writ 
ingot  the  senior  honors  thesis.  Preq:  lllST  IWl . 

HIST  499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Study 
of  selected  problems  in  history  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  chosen  by  the  student.  Stu- 
dent and  faculty  member  develop  a  course  of  study 
designed  for  the  individual  student  and  approved 
by  the  department  chair  prior  to  registration. 

HORTICULTURE 

Pro/e55(;rs.  W.  V.  Baird,  D.  W.  Bradshaw,  M.  T  Haque, 
L.  B.  McCarry,  T.  Whitwell,  Chair;  Associate  Profes- 
sors: J.  D.  Caldwell,  H.  Liu;  Assistant  Professors:  J.  E. 
Faust,  C.  E.  Wells 

HORT  101  Horticulture  3(3,0)F  Environmental 
factors  and  horticultural  practices  affecting  opti- 
mum production  of  floral,  fruit,  ornamental,  and 
vegetable  crops.  Survey  of  the  various  areas  of 
horticulture  and  their  importance  to  society. 

HORT  202  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  developing  trends/concepts/technologies  in 
horticulture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
three  credits  or  a  maximum  of  three  credits  in  com- 
bination with  HORT  400,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  208  Landscape  Appreciation  3(3,0)8  Deep- 
ens students'  appreciation  of  natural  and  built  en- 
vironments through  a  study  of  landscape  elements, 
styles,  and  professions.  Landscapes  ranging  in  scale 
from  residential  to  regional  are  critiqued,  and  de- 
sign principles  and  landscape  ethics  are  discussed. 

HORT  212  Introduction  to  Turf  grass  Culture 
3(3,0)  Studies  of  the  introductory  principles  asso- 
ciated with  the  art  and  science  of  turfgrass  culture. 
Develops  an  understanding  of  the  history  and  evo- 
lution of  turfgrasses  and  turfgrass  culture.  Explores 
career  potentials  in  turfgrass  management.  Explains 
the  basic  scientific  principles  and  techniques  asso- 
ciated with  the  propagation  and  establishment  of 
fine  turfgrasses.  Preq:  BIOSC  205,  206. 

HORT  213  Turfgrass  Culture  Laboratory  1(0,2) 
Provides  hands-on  activities  and  understanding  of 
basic  principles  and  techniques  in  turfgrass  culture. 
Students  learn  all  phases  of  turfgrass  management 
including  identification,  turfgrass  culture,  common 
turfgrass  pest  identification  and  control.  Coreq: 
HORT  212. 

HORT  271  Internship  1-6(0,2-12)  Preplanned, 
practical,  supervised  work  experience  to  give  be- 
ginning students  on-the-job  learning  opportunities 
that  support  classroom  experience.  Students  sub- 
mit monthly  reports  and  present  a  departmental  in- 
ternship seminar.  Undergraduates  may  accumulate 
a  maximum  of  six  credits  for  participation  in  HORT 
271  and/or  471.  Precj;  Consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  303  Plant  Materials  3(2,3)F  Woody,  or- 
namental plants  and  their  aesthetic  and  functional 
uses  in  landscape  developments.  Study  covers 
habit  of  growth,  ultimate  size,  texture  effect,  pe- 
riod of  bloom,  color,  and  cultural  requirements. 

HORT  304  Annuals  and  Perennials  3(2,3 )S  An- 
nual and  perennial  flowers'  aesthetic  appeal  and 
functional  uses  and  needs.  Color,  texture,  bloom 
time,  form,  size,  and  growth  requirements  as  they 
relate  to  designing,  planting,  and  maintaining  col- 
orful landscapes.  Preq:  HORT  208,  303,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
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HORT  iOS  Plant  Propauation  3(2.1)F,S  Ail 
pha.ses  ot  plant  prop.igalion  from  seeds,  bulbs,  divi- 
sions, layers,  cuttings,  budding,  and  other  types  of 
grafting  are  comprehensively  treated.  Timing,  mim- 
ner,  and  material  for  making  cuttings;  temperature 
and  media  requirements  and  propagation  structures 
for  riKiting  cuttings  of  ornamental  and  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  and  indiH)r  plants  are  studied. 

HORT  306  Plant  Propagation  Techniques  Labo- 
ratory 1(0,3)  Techniques  of  plant  propagation 
including  sexual  methtxls:  germination,  scarifica- 
tion, and  stratification.  Asexual  methixls  includ- 
ing grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  layering,  tissue 
culture  divisions,  and  separatujns.  LiKal  nurseries 
are  visited.  Cureq:  HORT  505. 

HORT  308  Landscape  Design  4(3, 3)F  Landscape 
planning  of  residential  and  public  properties  in 
order  to  achieve  best  use  and  most  enjoyment  from 
a  given  piece  of  ground.  Preq:  HORT  208,  303,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  3 10  Greenhouse  Crop  Physiology  3(2,3)S 
Physiology,  growth,  and  development  of  floricul- 
ture crops  in  fully  or  semi-controlled  environ- 
ments, including  manipulation  of  flowering, 
chemical  and  environmental  height  regulation, 
fertility  in  artificial  substrates,  scheduling,  cost 
analysis,  and  f>est  management.  Preq:  CSENV  202, 
HORT  101,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  3 16  Floral  Design  3(2,3)F Topics  include 
simple  arrangements  (history,  containers,  me- 
chanical aids,  etc.),  arrangements  for  specific  oc- 
casions, church  arrangements,  funeral  designs, 
bride's  bouquets,  dried  arrangements  and  flower 
preservation,  corsage  work,  foliage  arrangements, 
bonsai,  terrarium,  Christmas  wreaths,  and  foliage 
plant  identification. 

HORT  352,  652  Tree  Fruit  Culture  and  Physiol- 
ogy 3(2, 3)F  Fruit  bud  formation,  rest  period,  and 
water  relations  of  fruit  plants,  soils,  fruit  setting; 
orchard  soil  management  and  responses  of  various 
fruits  to  fertilizers;  principles  of  pruning,  effect  of 
climatic  differences,  freezing  of  tissues,  and  means 
of  avoiding  injury;  harvesting,  transportation,  and 
storage.  Preq:  HORT  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  400  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  In-depth 
examination  of  developing  trends/concepts/tech- 
nologies in  horticulture.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits  or  a  maximum  of  three 
credits  in  combination  with  HORT  202,  hut  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  406,  606  Nursery  Technology  3(2.3  )S 
Principles  and  techniques  in  handling  nursery 
crops.  Preq:  HORT  303,  305. 

HORT  408  Special  Problems  in  Horticulture  1- 
3(0,3-9)  Independent  investigation  in  horticul- 
ture. Emphasis  is  on  organizing  a  quality  proposal, 
conducting  the  investigation,  and  reporting  find- 
ings at  a  professional  society  meeting  and/or  in  a 
professional  publication.  Cumulative  maximum  of 
three  credits.  Preq:  Minimum  of  75  hours  com- 
pleted and  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  409  Seminar  1  ( 1 ,0)S  Recent  research  work 
on  various  phases  of  horticulture,  methods  of  con- 
ducting investigations,  and  preparation  of  report  of 
investigations. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


HORT  412,  612  Turfgrass  Management  3(2,3)F 
Study  of  warm  and  cool  season  turfgrasses  in  rela- 
tion to  value,  use,  regional  adaptation,  establish- 
ment, soils,  and  cultural  practices.  Influence  of  en- 
vironmental, cultural,  and  genetic  factors  on  turf 
quality  and  serviceability.  Identification  of  grass  and 
weed  species  and  discussion  of  programs  for  the  man- 
agement of  lawns,  parks,  roadsides,  and  golf  courses. 
Preq:  BIOL  103  or  equivalent. 

HORT  420  Contemporary  Issues  in  Turfgrass 
Science  and  Management  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  con- 
temporary issues  in  turfgrass  science  and  manage- 
ment. Provides  the  most  current  status  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  turfgrass  industry,  environmen- 
tal stewardship,  and  turfgrass  research.  Preq: 
HORT  212,  213. 

HORT  (FOR)  427  Urban  Tree  Care  3(3,0)  See 
FOR  427. 

HORT  (CSENV)  433,  633  Integrated  Weed 
Management  for  Agronomic  and  Horticultural 
Crops  3(2,2)8  Weed  management  systems  con- 
sisting of  cultural,  chemical,  and  biological  meth- 
ods are  studied  for  the  major  agronomic  and  hor- 
ticultural crops  of  South  Carolina  with  problem- 
solving  methodology  and  herbicide  injury  diag- 
nosis. Preq:  CSENV  407  or  equivalent  introduc- 
tory weed  science. 

HORT  455,  655  Small  Fruit  Crops  3(2,3)F  In- 
depth  survey  of  taxonomical,  morphological,  and 
physiological  characteristics  of  small  fruit  crops  as 
they  relate  to  the  study  of  horticultural  characteris- 
tics, culture,  production,  harvesting,  and  handling 
of  both  commercial  and  home-grown  grapes,  blue- 
berries, strawberries,  brambles,  and  kiwifruit.  Preq: 
HORT  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  456,  656  Vegetable  Crops  3(3,0)F  Prin- 
ciples and  practices  employed  in  commercial  grow- 
ing and  marketing  of  vegetable  crops  with  empha- 
sis on  plant  characteristics,  cultivars,  management 
practices,  harvest,  quality  factors  and  grading,  stor- 
age, economic  importance,  and  areas  of  production. 

HORT  461,  H461,  661  Problems  in  Landscape 
Design  4(3,3 )S  Landscape  planning  for  larger 
residential  properties,  schools,  industrial  plants,  real 
estate  developments;  detailed  finished  plans;  further 
study  of  materials  used;  original  problems;  field  study. 
Preq:  HORT  308,  407,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  (BIOSC,  GEN)  465,  665  Plant  Molecu- 
lar Biology  3(3,0)  Study  of  fundamental  plant 
processes  at  both  the  cellular  and  molecular  lev- 
els. Topics  include  genome  structure  and  organi- 
zation (both  nuclear  and  organellar);  regulation 
of  gene  expression  and  its  role  in  cellular  and 
whole-plant  processes;  transposable  genetic  ele- 
ments; applications  for  biotechnology.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing  or  consent  of  instructor;  BIOSC  304 
or  305;  GEN  302. 

HORT  471,  671  Advanced  Internship  1-6(0,2- 
12)  Preplanned  work  experience  under  compe- 
tent supervision  in  approved  agency  dealing  with 
horticultural  endeavors.  Gives  advanced  students 
on-the-job  learning  opportunities  to  apply  ac- 
quired knowledge  and  skills.  Monthly  reports  and 
final  departmental  seminar  required.  Undergradu- 
ates may  accumulate  a  maximum  of  six  credits  for 
participation  in  HORT  271  and/or  47 1 .  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 


HORT  472, 672  Garden  Experiences  in  Youth  De- 
velopment 2(1,3)  Exploration  of  the  role  of  gar- 
dening and  related  outdoor  experiences  in  enhance- 
ment of  educational  development,  self-esteem  and 
pro-social  behavior  in  elementary  school  children. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

HOSPITAL  AND  HEALTH 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

H  ADM  408,  608  Hospital  and  Health  Services 
Administration  3(3,0)  Survey  of  hospital  and 
health-care  administration  practices  in  the  U.S. 
Topics  include  planning;  social,  legal,  and  political 
considerations;  alternate  forms  of  organization; 
management  practices;  control  systems;  and  trends/ 
issues  facing  the  future  of  health-care  administra- 
tors. Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

H  ADM  410, 610  Hospital  Internship  3(0,9)  Stu- 
dents spend  nine  hours  per  week  on  a  specified 
program  of  observing,  practicing,  and  experienc- 
ing the  duties  of  hospital  administrators  in  selected 
local  hospitals.  Course  is  specifically  outlined 
along  with  the  amount  of  time  students  spend  in 
each  phase  or  department  of  the  hospital.  Student 
progress  is  constantly  monitored  by  University  fac- 
ulty and  hospital  staff.  Preq:  H  ADM  408. 

HUMANITIES 

Professor:  S.  K.  Eisiminger;  Associate  Professor:  A. 
Bennett;  Assistant  Professor:  K.  L.  Schiff 

HUM  301  Humanities  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  hu- 
manistic studies  focusing  on  relationships  among 
disciplines — painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  mu- 
sic, literature,  philosophy,  and  drama — beginning 
with  prehistory  and  continuing  to  the  Renaissance. 

HUM  302  Humanities  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  hu- 
manistic studies  focusing  on  relationships  among 
disciplines — painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  mu- 
sic, literature,  philosophy,  and  drama — beginning 
with  the  1 7*  century  and  continuing  to  the  present. 

HUM  306  Creative  Genius  in  Western  Culture 
3(3,0)  Investigation  of  creativity  through  study 
of  great  innovators  in  art,  literature,  music,  and 
ideas.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

HUM  309  Studies  in  Humanities  3(3,0)  Inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  the  humanities.  Special 
subject  matter  varies  according  to  the  instructor 
and  as  approved  by  the  chair  of  the  English  De- 
partment. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

HUM  (ENGL)  456  Literature  and  Arts  of  the 
Holocaust  3(3,0)  See  ENGL  456. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  A.  K.  Gramopadhye,  D.  L.  Kimbler,  M. 
S.  Leonard,  Chair;  Associate  Professors:  B.  R.  Cho, 
W.  G.  Ferrell,  Jr.,  J.  S.  Greenstein,  B.  J.  Melloy;  As- 
sistant Professor:  M.  E.  Kurz 

I  E  201  System  Design  I  4(3,3)  Introduction  to 
the  design  of  industrial  engineering  systems.  De- 
sign methodologies  are  introduced  in  the  context 
of  a  design  process  that  includes  identifying  user 
needs;  developing  a  design  specification;  generat- 
ing, evaluating,  refining,  and  selecting  design  con- 
cepts; detail  design;  constructing,  testing,  and  re- 
fining prototypes;  and  delivering  the  product  to 
the  customer.  Preq:  ENGR  120. 

I  E  210  Design  and  Analysis  of  Work  Systems 
4(3,3)  Facilities  planning  and  design,  workplace 
design,  ergonomics  of  workplace  design,  perfor- 
mance measurement,  and  methods  engineering. 

1  E  220  Design  of  Information  Systems  in  Indus- 
trial Engineering  3(3,0)  [C.2]  Introduction  to 
Visual  Basic  and  object-oriented  programming  prin- 
ciples, databases,  and  software  applications  of  hu- 
man-centered system  design.  Preq:  ENGR  120. 

1 E  280  Methods  of  Operational  Research  I  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  operations  research  models,  in- 
cluding linear  programming,  integer  linear  pro- 
gramming, transportation  and  assignment  prob- 
lems, and  network  flows.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

I E  H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  1  ( 1 ,0)  Aquaints 
students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental  Honors  Pro- 
gram with  current  research  issues  in  the  profession. 
This  assists  students  in  preparing  a  research  pro- 
posal for  the  senior  thesis.  Preq:  Junior  standing, 
admission  to  Departmental  Honors  Program. 

I E  361  Industrial  Quality  Control  3(3,0)  Quality 
engineering  techniques  focusing  on  process  control 
using  statistical  methods  including  control  charts 
and  acceptance  sampling.  Preq:  MTHSC  302. 

I  E  368  Professional  Practice  in  Industrial  Engi- 
neering 1  ( 1 ,0)  Seminar  to  orient  students  to  issues 
of  professional  development  and  professional  prac- 
tice of  industrial  engineering.  Preq:  1  E  201. 

I  E  381  Methods  of  Operational  Research  II 
3(3,0)  Probabilistic  modeling  of  engineering  sys- 
tems. Topics  include  calculus-based  probability,  de- 
cision analysis,  Markov  processes,  queueing,  and 
reliability.  Preq:  MTHSC  208  and  302  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

I  E  384,  H384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 
3(3,0)  Basic  principles  and  techniques  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  engineering  projects.  Consider- 
ation of  time,  value  of  money,  short-  and  long- 
term  investments,  replacement  analysis,  deprecia- 
tion methods,  cost  allocation,  and  measures  of  cost 
effectiveness.  Preq:  MTHSC  108. 

I  E  386,  H486,  686  Production  Planning  and 
Control  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of  forecasting  de- 
mand, scheduling  production,  and  controlling  the 
movement  and  storage  of  material  associated  with 
production  are  studied.  State-of-the-art  manufac- 
turing techniques  are  discussed.  A  design  project 
is  required.  Preq:  I  E  280,  384. 

I  E  440  Systems  and  Information  3(3,0)  Design 
and  analysis  of  information-based  production  and 
service  systems,  issues  in  networked  data,  design  and 
knowledge  tools.  Preq:  1  E  220. 
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C  Aiurstfs  of  Instruction 


I  E  (MGT)  444  International  Perspectives  in  In- 
dustrial ManaKement  3-6(3-6,0)  See  MCJT  444. 

IE 452. 652  Reliability  Entjineering  3(3,0)  Proba- 
bilistic approach  to  assessing;  system  reliability. 
Methods  for  analyzing  serial,  parallel,  and  complex 
systems.  Reliability  life  testing  and  its  acceleration 
are  covered.  Essential  elements  of  maintainability 
are  identified  and  related  to  system  availability.  Prcq: 
MTHSt '  206  and  302  or  consent  of  instructor 

I  E  456,  656  Supply  Chain  Design  and  Control 
3(3,0)  Industrial  engineering  aspects  of  supply 
chains  including  design  and  control  of  material  and 
infonnation  systems.  Preq:  1  E  386  or  equivalent. 

I E  460,  H460, 660  Quality  Improvement  Meth- 
ods 3(3,0)  Study  of  modem  quality  imprt)vement 
techniques  presented  in  an  integrated,  comprehen- 
sive context.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

I  E  461,  661  Quality  Engineering  3(3,0)  Design 
aspects  of  quality  and  the  engineer's  role  in  prob- 
lems of  quality  in  pnxiuction  systems.  Prcq:  I E  361 . 

I  E  465,  H465,  665  Facilities  Planning  and  De- 
sign 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  plant  layout.  Economic  selection  of  materials 
handling  equipment  and  integration  of  this  equip- 
ment into  the  layout  plan  to  provide  effective 
product  flow.  Quantitative  techniques  for  evalua- 
tion of  facilities  plans.  A  design  project  is  required. 
Preq:  I  E  210  and  280  or  consent  of  instructor. 

I  E  467  Systems  Design  II  3(2,3)  Provides  stu- 
dents with  the  challenge  of  integrating  and  syn- 
thesizing general  engineering  knowledge  into  cre- 
atively solving  real-world,  open-ended  problems. 
This  includes  developing  the  problem  statement, 
objectives,  and  criteria;  data  collection;  technical 
analysis;  developing  and  integrating  recommen- 
dations; and  presenting  results.  Preq:  All  engineer- 
ing courses  at  the  200  and  300  level  in  the  Indus- 
trial Engineering  curriculum. 

I E  482,  682  Systems  Modeling  3(3,0)  Modeling 
of  discrete  industrial  systems  using  a  digital  com- 
puter. The  purpose,  theory,  and  techniques  of  sys- 
tem modeling  are  presented.  Preq.  I  E  381  and 
MTHSC  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

I E  (B  E,  EE&S)  484, 684  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Management  3(3,0)  See  EE&.S  484. 

I  E  485,  685  Industrial  Systems  Engineering 
3(3,0)  Modeling  and  analysis  of  multistage  deci- 
sion processes,  recursive  optimization,  process  and 
system  design,  and  control  problems.  Preq:  I E  280 
and  381  or  consent  of  instructor. 

I E  487, 687  Industrial  Safety  3(3,0)  Recognition 
and  prevention  of  hazards;  recognition  and  control 
of  hazardous  materials;  developing  and  managing  a 
safety  program;  designing  inherently  safe  equipment 
and  workplaces.  Preq.  Junior  standing. 

I E  489, 689  Industrial  Ergonomics  and  Automa- 
tion 3(2,3)  Physical  ergonomics  and  ergonomics 
in  industrial  settings,  including  work  physiology, 
the  physical  environment,  automated  systems,  and 
hybrid  work  systems.  Preq:  1  E  210  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

I  E  491,  H491,  691  Selected  Topics  in  Industrial 
Engineering  1-3(0-3,0-9)  Comprehensive  study 
of  any  timely  or  special  topic  in  industrial  engi- 
neering not  included  in  other  courses.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq;  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 


I  E  492,  H492,  692  Design  Topics  in  Industrial 
Engineering  1-3  (.Comprehensive  study  oi  any 
timely  or  special  design  topic  in  industrial  engi- 
neering. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

INTEGRATED  PEST 
MANAGEMENT 

Professor:  J.  A.  Brittain 

I  P  M  401,  601  Principles  of  Integrated  Pest  Man- 
agement 3(3,0)  Origins,  theory,  and  practice  of 
integrated  pest  management.  Relationships  among 
crop  production  and  protection  practices  are  ex- 
plored. Economics  of  various  control  strategies  are 
considered.  Integrated  pest  management  field 
projects  are  studied.  Conventional  and  integrated 
pest  management  approaches  are  compared. 
Multidisciplinary  plant  problem  analysis  is  intro- 
duced. Preq:  CSENV  407,  ENT  301,  PL  PA  401, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


B.  M.  Zaczek;  Lecturer:  J. 


ITALIAN 

Associate  Professor: 
Bridgwood 

ITAL  101  Elementary  Italian  4(3,1)  Introduc- 
tory course  stressing  grammar,  pronunciation,  oral 
practice,  and  reading  skills.  Attention  is  given  to 
practical  everyday  living  as  well  as  cultural  con- 
siderations. 

ITAL  102  Elementary  Italian  4(3,1)  Cbntinuation 
of  ITAL  101.  Preq:  ITAL  101  or  consent  of 
instructor 

ITAL  201,  H201  Intermediate  Italian  3(3,0)  In- 
termediate course  to  build  on  the  foundation  of 
previous  language  courses,  with  practice  in  listen- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Introduction 
to  cultural  perspectives  through  readings  of  liter- 
ary prose  selections.  Preq:  ITAL  102. 

ITAL  202,  H202  Intermediate  Italian  3(3,0) 
Increasingly  difficult  readings  in  Italian  literature, 
supplemented  with  classroom  discussions  and  com- 
positions. Preq:  ITAL  201. 

ITAL  301  Introduction  to  Italian  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  texts  of  Italian  literature 
in  their  artistic,  cultural,  and  social  context.  May 
include  theme  and  genre  studies.  Preq:  ITAL  202 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

ITAL  302  Modem  Italian  Literature  3(3,0)  Study 
of  selected  works  from  major  19'''  and  20'''  century 
Italian  authors,  including  Manzoni,  Verga,  Svevo, 
Moravia,  Ginzburg.  Preq:  ITAL  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

ITAL  305  Intermediate  Italian  Conversation  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  written  and 
spoken  language  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  pro- 
nunciation, and  comprehension.  Preq:  ITAL  202 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

ITAL  307  Italian  Civilization  and  Culture  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  significant  aspects  of  Italian  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  through  analysis  of  literary  texts, 
paintings,  films,  and  magazine  articles.  Preq:  ITAL 
202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

ITAL  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  Italian  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Cot\sent  of  department  chair. 
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ITAL  400  Image  of  an  Italian  City  3(3,0)  Study 
of  histt)rical,  social,  and  architectural  images  of 
Italian  cities  through  analysis  of  literary  texts  and 
films.  Preq:  ITAL  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ITAL  498  Selected  Topics  3(3.0)  Study  of  selected 
topics  in  Italian  literature,  language,  and  culture. 
Taught  in  Italian.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  cov- 
ered. Preq:  ("onsent  of  department  chair. 

JAPANESE 

Associate  Professor:  T  Kishimoto;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor: E.  L.  Williams 

JAPN  101  Elementary  Japanese  4(3,1)  Q>urse 
for  beginners.  Fundamentals  are  taught,  and  a 
foundation  is  provided  for  further  study  and  the 
eventual  ability  to  read  and  speak  the  language. 
The  Japanese  writing  system  is  introduced.  Stu- 
dents learn  how  to  recognize  and  write  the  two 
alphabets  Hiragana  and  Katakana.  Three  hours  a 
week  of  classriHjm  instruction  and  one  hour  a  week 
in  the  language  laboratory. 

JAPN  102  Elementaryjapanese  4(3,1)  Continu- 
ation of  JAPN  101.  Students  study  Kanji  charac- 
ters. Preq:  JAPN  101. 

JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  3(3,0)  Brief  re- 
view of  JAPN  101  and  102,  with  conversation, 
composition,  and  beginning  of  more  serious  read- 
ing of  Japanese  in  short  stories.  Students  study 
Kanji  characters.  Preq:  JAPN  102. 

JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  3(3,0)  Brief  re- 
view of  JAPN  201,  with  conversation,  composi- 
tion, and  dictation  based  on  more  difficult  Japa- 
nese reading  selections;  includes  a  continuation 
of  Kanji  characters.  Preq:  JAPN  201. 

JAPN  305  Japanese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion 3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  language  with 
emphasis  on  vocabulary,  Kanji,  pronunciation,  and 
comprehension;  learning  practical  language  skills  and 
intercultural  communication  through  \"drious  topics. 
Preq:  JAPN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  306  Japanese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion 3(3,0)  Qmtinuation  of  JAPN  305.  More  prac- 
tice in  the  spoken  language  with  emphasis  on  vo- 
cabulary, Kanji,  pronunciation,  and  comprehension. 
Learning  practical  language  skills  and  intercultural 
communication  through  various  topics.  Preq:  JAPN 
305  or  consent  of  department  chair 

JAPN  307  Japanese  Civilization  I  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  significant  aspects  of  the  culture  of  Japan. 
Preq:  JAPN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  308  Japanese  Civilization  II  (3,3,0)  Study 
of  significant  aspects  of  the  culture  of  Japan.  Preq: 
JAPN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair 

JAPN  316  Japanese  for  International  Trade  I 
3(3,0)  Spoken  and  written  Japanese  common  to 
the  Japanese-speaking  world  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, with  emphasis  on  business  practices  and 
writing  and  translating  business  letters  and  pro- 
fessional reports.  Cross-cultural  references  provide 
opportunity  for  comparative  and  contrastive 
analysis  of  American  and  Japanese  cultural  pat- 
terns in  a  business  setting.  Preq:  JAPN  306  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair 


JAPN  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  Japanese  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  401  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  Japanese  literature  from  7 12 
A.D.  to  the  present.  Cultivates  an  appreciation  for 
Japanese  literature  and  culture.  All  readings  and 
discussions  are  in  English.  May  not  be  used  to  sat- 
isfy general  foreign  language  requirements. 

JAPN  406  Introduction  to  Japanese  Literature 
3(3,0)  Students  read  contemporary  Japanese  nar- 
rative fiction,  poetry,  and  drama  in  their  historical 
and  social  context.  Preq:  300-level  Japanese  course 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  411  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Language  I 
3(3,0)  Advanced  training  in  the  spoken  and  writ- 
ten language  with  emphasis  on  formal  expressions. 
Preq:  JAPN  306  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  412  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Language  II 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  Kanji  characters.  Preq: 
JAPN  411  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  416  Japanese  for  International  Trade  II 
3(3,0)  Study  of  language  and  cultural  environ- 
ment of  the  Japanese -speaking  market,  including 
the  linguistic  and  cultural  idioms  which  support 
global  marketing  in  general  and  the  international 
marketing  ot  textiles,  agricultural  products,  and 
tourism  in  particular.  Preq:  JAPN  316  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

JAPN  (ANTH)  417  Japanese  Culture  and  Soci- 
ety 3(3,0)  Focuses  on  basic  themes  in  Japanese 
culture  found  in  social  interaction  and  ritual  be- 
havior. Japanese  social  organization,  including 
marriage  and  family  patterns,  neighborhood  and 
community  organization,  and  gender  roles  receive 
extensive  attention.  All  readings  and  discussions 
in  English.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  general  for- 
eign language  requirements. 

JAPN  491  Senior  Seminar  in  Japanese  Litera- 
ture 3(3,0)  Close  readings  of  various  works  of 
premodem  and  modem  Japanese  literature;  study 
of  important  authors  and  their  representative  works 
in  prose  and  poetry.  Familiarizes  students  with  the 
cultural  and  linguistic  nuances  of  literature  in  the 
original  language.  All  readings  and  activities  in  Japa- 
nese. Preq:  JAPN  306. 

JAPN  499  Selected  Topics  in  Japanese  Culture 
3(3,0)  Topic-generated  examination  of  funda- 
mental cultural  themes  in  premodem  and  mod- 
em Japan,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  such  top- 
ics as  Japanese  drama,  poetry,  prose,  religious  tra- 
ditions, cinema,  and  folklore/mythology.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered.  Readings  and  discus- 
sions in  English.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  gen- 
eral foreign  language  requirements. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Professors:  F  F.  Chamberlain,  D.  L.  Collins,  D.  J. 
Nadenicek,  Chair;  J.  C.  Schach,  Dean;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor: U.  Yilmaz;  Assistant  Professor:  S.  0.  Harrison; 
Adjunct  Professor:  0.  Vander  Mey;  Lecturers:  R.  W. 
Bainbridge,  C.  L.  K.  Martin,  A.  V.  Rao,  B.  R. 
Witherspoon 

LARCH  151  Basic  Design  I  3(0,6)  Studio  intro- 
duction to  design  fundamentals  through  2D  and 
3D  application  of  basic  systems  and  development 
of  attitudes  essential  to  the  creative  design  pro- 
cess. Preq:  Landscape  Architecture  major.  Coreq: 
LARCH  153. 

LARCH  152  Basic  Design  II  3(0,6)  Further  in- 
vestigations into  design  fundamentals  through  2D 
and  3D  application  of  basic  systems  and  develop- 
ment of  attitudes  essential  to  the  creative  design 
process.  Preq:  LARCH  151.  Coreq:  LARCH  154. 

LARCH  153  Landscape  Architecture  Design 
Theory  I  1(1,0)  Lecture  course  on  the  underlying 
theories  of  design  and  visual  perception  that  con- 
stitute the  language  of  design.  Topics  include  con- 
ceptual thinking  and  problem  solving,  visual  com- 
munication, and  interaction  between  design  ele- 
ments and  principles.  Preq:  Landscape  Architec- 
ture major.  Coreq:  LARCH  151. 

LARCH  154  Landscape  Architecture  Design 
Theory  II  1(1,0)  Second  in  a  series  of  lecture 
courses  on  the  underlying  theories  of  design  and 
visual  perception  that  constitute  the  language  of 
design  and  landscape  architecture.  Topics  include 
light  and  value  perception,  color  theories,  basic 
perspective  systems.  Preq:  LARCH  151,  153. 
Coreq;  LARCH  152. 

LARCH  251  Basic  Design  III  6(1,10)  Studio  fo- 
cused on  design  concepts,  planning,  and  project 
development  at  the  abstract  level.  Lectures,  dem- 
onstrations, and  exercises  support  basic  landscape 
architectural  design  and  theory.  Preq:  LARCH  152. 

LARCH  252  Basic  Design  IV  6(1,10)  Studiode- 
voted  to  the  methodology  of  the  process.  Transi- 
tion from  the  abstract  to  more  landscape-specific 
applications.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  exer- 
cises support  basic  landscape  architectural  design 
and  theory.  Preq:  LARCH  251. 

LARCH  262  Landscape  Architectural  Technol- 
ogy I  3(2,2)  Introduction  to  landscape  architec- 
ture technologies,  methods  and  construction  docu- 
ments including  site  information  gathering  and 
analysis,  elementary  problems  in  site  grading  and 
drainage,  methods  for  estimating  cut  and  fill,  and 
principles  of  stormwater  management.  Explorations 
in  hand  and  computer  graphic  techniques  used  in 
construction  drawings.  Preq:  B  E  221,  sophomore 
standing  in  design  studios. 

LARCH  293  Field  Studies  Internship  1-3(0,3- 
9)  Skill-based  practical  work  experience  to  give 
beginning  students  on-the-job  learning  opportu- 
nities. Requires  a  minimum  of  five  weeks  of  unin- 
terrupted, supervised,  practical  experience  with 
preapproved  commercial  firm  or  public  agency 
dealing  with  landscape  architectural  site  issues. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To 
be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  DSIGN  252,  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
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LARCH  351  Landscape  Architecture  Design 
Studio  I  6(1,10)  Studio  work  with  adjunct  lec- 
tures focused  on  site-specific  design  solutions  for 
two  or  three  projects  of  modest  scale.  Projects  typi- 
cally involve  one  property  and  one  use,  with  an 
emphasis  on  published  case  studies,  site  analysis, 
synthesis,  and  concept  development.  Introductory 
experiences  in  verbal  and  graphic  presentation 
techniques.  Preq:  LARCH  252. 

LARCH  352  Landscape  Architecture  Design  II 
6(1,10)  Studio  work  and  adjunct  lectures  featur- 
ing problems  of  greater  use  complexity  than  those 
found  in  LARCH  351.  Projects  begin  with  pro- 
gram and  planning  issues  and  proceed  to  a  design 
resolution.  Additional  skill  building  in  graphic  and 
oral  presentations.  Preq:  LARCH  351. 

LARCH  362  Landscape  Architectural  Technol 
ogy  II  3(2,3)  Intermediate  course  in  landscape 
architecture  construction  documents  and  meth- 
ods including  horizontal  and  vertical  alignment 
of  roadways,  complex  site  grading,  and  storm  wa- 
ter management  problems.  Preq:  LARCH  262, 
Junior  standing  in  design  studios. 

LARCH  421  Landscape  Architectural  Seminar 
3(3,0)  Lectures  and  seminars  dealing  with  pertl 
nent  topics  related  to  environmental,  technologi 
cal,  and  theoretical  issues  in  landscape  architec 
ture,  land  planning,  and  urban  design.  May  be  re 
peated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  428  Landscape  Architecture  Computer- 
Aided  Design  3(2,2)  Lecture  and  lab  class  which 
focuses  on  computer-aided  design  and  drafting  us- 
ing PowerCADD  or  MiniCAD- Vector  programs  in 
alternating  years.  Students  leam  how  to  create  land- 
scape architecture  illustrative  drawings,  construc- 
tion drawings  and/or  portfolio  work  in  black  and 
white  and  color.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  45 1  Landscape  Architecture  Design  III 
6(1,10)  Studio  work  of  substantial  scale  or  com- 
plexity such  as  multiple  building  complexes,  neigh- 
borhoods, campus  masterplans,  research  or  busi- 
ness parks,  or  residential  communities.  Projects 
may  be  undertaken  on  a  simultaneous  basis  to 
simulate  professional  practice.  Projects  may  in- 
clude the  integration  of  computer  technologies. 
Site  construction  technology  issues  may  be  intro- 
duced. Preq:  LARCH  352. 

LARCH  452  Landscape  Architecture  Design  IV 
6(1,10)  Studio  focused  on  projects  of  substantial 
scale  or  complexity.  Topics  may  include  public  ser- 
vice projects  which  vary  in  nature  (urban  design, 
town  planning,  codes  and  regulations).  Emphasis 
is  on  professional  responsibilities  in  community  ser- 
vice, on-site  case  study  analysis,  graphic  and  verbal 
communication.  Preq:  LARCH  451. 

LARCH  462  Landscape  Architectural  Technol- 
ogy III  3(2,2)  Advanced  overview  of  construc- 
tion materials  and  methods  used  in  project  imple- 
mentation. Study  characteristics,  strengths,  nomi- 
nal sizes  and  uses  of  materials  (asphalt,  brick,  con- 
crete, stone,  wood).  Field  trips,  exercises,  and 
preparation  of  construction  documents  develop 
understanding  of  how  design  ideas  are  realized  in 
built  form.  Preq;  LARCH  362. 


C  xiunics  oi  Instruction 


>ij|LARCH  490  Directed  Studies  and  Projects  in 
Landscape  Architecture  1-5(0,3-15)  Compre- 
hensive studies  and/or  research  i)t  special  topics 
not  covered  in  other  landscape  architecture 
courses.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  ten 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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"ILARCH  H491  Honors  Research  Methtxls  for 
Landscape  Architecture  1-3(1-3,0)  Students  in- 
vestigate various  research  methodcjiogies  in  land- 
scape architectural  design  or  related  areas  and  ap- 
ply to  student  generated  project(s).  Students  gen- 
erate a  proposal  for  Landscape  Architecture  Hon- 
ors Research.  Preq:  Junior  standing;  membership 
in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program,  consent  ot 
*     Department  Honors  Program  Advisor. 

LARCH  493  Professional  Office  Internship  1- 
wf  3(0,3-9)  Office  experience  for  advanced  students. 
On-the-job  learning  requires  a  minimum  of  five 
uninterrupted  sequential  weeks  of  employment 
KoJ  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  preapproved  regis- 
tered landscape  architect,  architect,  urban  planner, 
or  civil  engineer.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  To  he  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq. 
LARCH  352,  362,  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  H494  Landscape  Architecture  Honors 
Research  2-3(2-3,0)  Independent,  student-gen- 
erated research  on  preapproved  topic  conducted 
under  the  supervision  and  weekly  guidance  of  a  fac- 
ulty member;  second  in  a  sequence  of  three  required 
courses  for  students  enrolled  in  Departmental  Hon- 
ors Program.  Written  interim  report  and  presenta- 
tion to  faculty  and  honors  students  required  before 
the  end  of  the  semester.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  LARCH  H491;  member- 
ship in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

LARCH  H495  Landscape  Architecture  Honors 
Thesis  2-3(2-3,0)  Continuation  of  independent 
research,  conducted  under  the  supervision  and 
weekly  guidance  of  a  faculty  member;  third  in  a 
sequence  of  three  required  courses  for  students  en- 
rolled in  Departmental  Honors  Program.  Written 
thesis  is  submitted  and  presented  before  the  end 
of  the  semester  to  qualify  for  Departmental  Hon- 
ors. Preq.  LARCH  H494. 

LARCH  551  Landscape  Architecture  Design  V 
3(1,10)  Studio  work  and  adjunct  lectures  featur- 
ing complex  problem-solving  projects  involving 
regional  design  analysis  and  planning,  city  plan- 
ning and  urban  design,  complex  building  relation- 
ships and  intense  site  utilization  in  an  urban  set- 
ting. Studio  may  be  taken  in  Charleston,  Genoa, 
or  Barcelona.  Preq:  LARCH  452. 

LARCH  552  Landscape  Architecture  Design  VI 
6(0,14)  Studio  work  on  student-selected  profes- 
sional level  exit  project  including  design-build 
project  or  substantive  research  project.  Exit  stu- 
dio synthesizes  and  builds  on  skills  developed 
throughout  the  Landscape  Architecture  program. 
Also  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  inquire 
into  areas  of  interest  not  otherwise  covered.  Preq: 
LARCH  452. 

LARCH  562  Landscape  Architectural  Technol- 
ogy IV  2(0,4)  Studio  course  for  the  integration 
of  design  and  technology.  Preq:  LARCH  462,  pro- 
fessional standing.  Coreq:  LARCH  552. 


LARCH  581  Landscape  Architectural  Profe.ssional 
Practice  3(3,0)  Lecture  course  dealing  with  gen- 
eral coasideration  ot  landscape  architectural  office 
priKfdures.  Study  of  the  professional  relationships 
of  the  landscape  architects  to  client  and  contractor 
including  problems  of  ethics,  law,  and  business.  Preq: 
Professional  standing  or  con.sent  of  irvitructor. 

LANGUAGE 

LANG  191  Working/Internships  Abroad  Survey 

1  ( 1 ,0)  Survey  to  familiarize  students  going  abroad 
for  work/internships  with  various  international 
work  environments.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

LANG  371  Language  and  Culture  3(3,0)  Sur- 
veys key  topics,  theories,  and  methodological  ap- 
proaches in  linguistic  anthropology;  examines  the 
complex  relationships  among  language,  culture, 
and  communicative  behavior;  and  provides  stu- 
dents with  conceptual  tools  that  inform  the  study 
of  language  in  its  cultural  contexts. 

LANG  (COMM)  400,  600  Phonetics  3(3,0) 
Study  of  basic  pht)netic  concepts  used  in  the  study 
of  sounds  in  language. 

LANG  401  China  Study  Abroad  3(3,0)  Six-week 
intensive  summer  course  on  Chinese  culture  of- 
fered in  China.  Main  topics  include  origin  and 
history  of  Chinese  language,  Chinese  nationali- 
ties, geography,  architecture,  arts,  and  social  cus- 
tom. All  readings  and  discussions  are  in  English. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

LANG  (ENGL)  454  Selected  Topics  in  Interna- 
tional Film  3(2,3)  Presents  subtitled  films  of  spe- 
cific world  cultures  and  basic  film  theory  and  dis- 
course applicable  to  the  selected  areas.  Taught  in 
English.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its with  consent  of  department  chair.  Preq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LANG  455  Hispanic  Film:  Documentary  and 
Feature  3(3,0)  Overview  of  theory  and  discourse 
on  Hispanic  film.  TTirough  lectures,  discussions, 
and  films,  students  become  acquainted  with  film 
as  a  vehicle  for  understanding  the  Hispanic  World. 
Taught  in  English.  Films  are  in  Spanish  with  En- 
glish subtitles.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Professors:  J.  C.  Bednar,  Director;  P.  R.  Heusinkveld, 
S.  C.  King,  K.  M.  Szmurlo;  Associate  Professor:  T. 
Kishimoto;  Assistant  Professors:  J.  Schmidt,  M.  M. 
Rojas-Massei 

L&IT  127  Introduction  to  Language  and  Inter- 
national Trade  1(1,0)  Survey  of  the  nature  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  related  career  opportunities. 
Information  and  applications  of  specific  relevance 
to  tourism,  agriculture,  and  textile  industries  are 
offered.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 


L&IT  400  Language  and  International  Trade  In- 
ternship 1-3  One-semester,  tull-time  (or  equiva- 
lent part-time)  work  assignment  which  pnwides 
the  opportunity  for  students  tt)  extend  theoretical 
classrtKJin  learning  through  wt)rk  experience  in  an 
appropriate  setting.  A  final  report  is  required.  May 
he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pa.ss/Fail  only.  Preq:  FR  316,  UER  316,  or 
SPAN  316;  12  semester  hours  in  a  Language  and 
International  Trade  technical  option. 

L&IT  401  Language  and  International  Trade 
Practicum  1-3  Foreign  language  experience  such 
as  an  approved  study  abrt)ad  program  which  pro- 
vides the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  apply 
theoretical  classnx)m  learning  to  a  foreign  lan- 
guage experience  in  an  appropriate  setting.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq;  FR  316,  GER  316,  or 
SPAN  316,  six  credits  in  language. 

L&IT  402  Language  and  International  Trade 
Directed  Study  3  Directed  study  of  an  individual 
project  in  language  and  international  trade.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

LATIN 

Lecturer:  B.  B.  Lawson 

LATIN  101  Elementary  Latin  4(4,0)  Course  for 
beginners  designed  principally  to  teach  the  read- 
ing of  the  language. 

LATIN  102  Elementary  Latin  4(4,0)  Continua- 
tion of  LATIN  101. 

LATIN  201  Intermediate  Latin  3(3,0)  Review 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  in  con- 
junction with  readings  from  the  Classical  pericxl. 
Preq:  LATIN  102  or  equivalent. 

LATIN  202  Intermediate  Latin  3(3,0)  Continu- 
ation of  LATIN  201  with  the  introduction  of  writ- 
ings from  the  late  Latin  and  Medieval  periods. 
Preq:  LATIN  201  or  equivalent. 

LEGAL  STUDIES 

Associate  Professor:  F.  L.  Edwards;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors: M.  E.  Mowrey,  V.  L.  S.  Ward-Vaughn;  Lec- 
turer: J.  R.  Jahn 

LAW  312  Commercial  Law  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  business  law  with  primary  attention  given  to 
contracts,  agency,  and  negotiable  instruments. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 

LAW  313  Commercial  Law  3(3,0)  Continuation 
of  LAW  3 1 2  with  emphasis  on  business  organiza- 
tions, personal  and  real  property,  estates  and  bank- 
ruptcy, sales  and  secured  transactions.  Preq:  LAW 
312  or  consent  of  instructor 

LAW  322,  H322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  both  state  and  national 
regulation  of  business.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
constitution  and  limitations  of  power,  specific  ar- 
eas in  which  governments  have  acted,  and  the 
regulations  that  have  been  imposed  in  these  ar- 
eas. Preq:  Junior  standing. 

LAW  333  Real  Estate  Law  3(3,0)  The  nature  of 
real  property'  and  means  of  acquiring  rights  therein: 
conveyance  of  ownership,  creation  and  execution 
of  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  landlord  and  tenant  re- 
lationships, shared  concepts,  and  government 
regulation. 
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LAW  399  Internship  in  Legal  Studies  1-3  Faculty- 
supervised  legal  internship  to  give  students  on-the- 
job  learning  opportunities  that  support  classroom 
experiences.  Credit  will  not  he  given  for  internships 
of  less  than  six  full-time,  consecutive  weeks  with 
the  same  internship  provider.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  three  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LAW  401  Labor  Law  3(3,0)  Basic  labor  law  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Taft-Hartley  and 
Landrum-Griffin  Acts;  legal  problems  raised  by  state 
and  federal  statutes  such  as  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion, Wage  and  Hour  Legislation,  and  Equal  Op- 
portunity laws.  Preq:  LAW  322,  Junior  standing. 

LAW  405,  605  Construction  Law  3(3,0)  Provides 
a  practical  knowledge  of  legal  principles  applied  to 
the  construction  process  and  legal  problems  likely 
to  be  encountered  by  practicing  construction  pro- 
fessionals. Topics  include  construction  contracting, 
liability,  claims  and  warranties,  documentation,  and 
responsibility  and  authority  of  contracting  parties. 
Preq:  LAW  312  or  322  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LAW  420,  620  International  Business  Law  3(3,0) 
Intensive  examination  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  modem  public  and  private  international 
law;  selected  issues  of  public  international  law — 
human  rights,  law  of  war.  United  Nations'  system, 
and  international  litigation;  selected  issues  of  pri- 
vate international  law — international  sales,  inter- 
national trade,  and  formation  and  operation  of 
multinational  businesses.  Preq:  LAW  312  or  322 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

LAW  429,  629  Environmental  Law  and  Policy 
3(3,0)  Review  of  legal  issues  involving  environ- 
mental law  and  policy.  Covers  the  law  regarding 
water,  land,  and  air  pollution,  and  other  special  laws 
such  as  Superfund  and  RCRA.  The  consequences 
of  existing  and  alternative  rules  for  environmental 
protection  are  subject  to  economic  analysis.  Preq: 
LAW  312  or  322  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LAW  499,  699  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  In- 
depth  examination  of  timely  topics  in  legal  stud- 
ies. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits, 
but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Se- 
nior standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

LEISURE  SKILLS 

Professor:  J.  R.  Pope,  Jr.;  Assistant  Professor:  M.  H. 
Wynn;  Lecturer:  B.  W.  Stevens 

L  S  100  Selected  Topics  1(0,3)  Presentation  of 
leisure  skills  not  covered  in  other  courses.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered. 

L  S  101  Challenge  Recreation  Activities  1(1,0) 
Encourages  students  to  broaden  their  leisure  skills 
and  improve  self-image  through  challenge  activi- 
ties. Classroom  instruction  stresses  how  to  get 
started  safely  in  flying,  scuba,  canoeing,  skiing, 
windsurfing,  mountaineering,  hang-gliding,  bal- 
looning, and  other  challenge  activities. 

L  S  141  Rock  Climbing  1(0,3)  Basic  rock  climb- 
ing skills,  including  philosophy,  safety,  knots, 
climbing  techniques,  site  and  supplies  selection, 
and  nature/conservation  issues. 


L  S  145  Camping  and  Backpacking  1(0,3)  Basic 
camping  and  backpacking  skills  including  map  and 
compass  reading,  outdoor  cooking,  camping  haz- 
ards and  safety,  site  selections,  and  trip  planning. 

L  S  147  Alpine  Skiing  1(0,3)  Basic  downhill  snow 
skiing  instruction  including  equipment  selection, 
safety,  and  maintenance;  parallel  turns;  edging; 
carved  and  linked  turns;  wedeling;  and  safety  and 
etiquette.  There  is  an  additional  fee  for  this  course. 
Taught  during  Christmas  recess.  (Contact  the  De- 
partment of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Man- 
agement in  October.) 

L  S  149  Snowboarding  1(0,1)  Basic  snowboarding 
instruction  including  equipment  selection;  safety; 
conditioning;  and  skills  such  as  stopping,  techniques 
for  turning,  and  riding  lifts.  There  is  an  additional 
fee  for  this  course.  Taught  during  the  Christmas 
recess.  (Contact  the  Department  of  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management  in  October.)  May 
not  be  taken  concurrently  with  L  S  147  or  347. 

L  S  164  Whitewater  Kayaking  1(0,3)  Flat-water 
and  Whitewater  skills,  techniques,  safety,  rescue, 
equipment  selection  and  maintenance,  and  selec- 
tion of  routes/trips  to  participate  in  basic  white- 
water  kayaking.  Preq:  Basic  swimming  skills. 

L  S  167  Canoeing  1(0,3)  Basic  instruction  in  the 
nomenclature,  strokes,  and  safety  techniques  in 
canoeing.  Preq:  Basic  swimming  skills. 

L  S  169  Sailing  1(0,1)  Basic  instruction  in  the 
nomenclature,  safety  and  rescue  techniques,  and 
skills  required  to  skipper  sailing  craft.  Preq:  Basic 
swimming  skills. 

L  S  171  Windsurfing  1(0,3)  Basic  windsurfing  in- 
struction including  rigging,  launching,  tacking, 
jibbing,  rig  and  foot  steering,  safety,  maintenance, 
equipment  selection,  rules-of-the-road,  and  rac- 
ing techniques  are  covered.  Offered  Fall  Break  and 
first  summer  session.  There  is  an  extra  fee  for  this 
course.  Preq:  Ability  to  swim  300  yards  and  tread 
water  for  five  minutes. 

L  S  185  Bowling  1(0,3)  Basic  instructional  pro- 
gram on  techniques  of  howling. 

L  S  189  Tennis  1  (0,3)  Fundamental  course  stress- 
ing rules,  strokes,  and  strategy,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  practice. 

L  S  194  Racquetball  1(0,3)  Basic  skills,  knowl- 
edge of  rules,  strategy,  and  basic  strokes. 

L  S  198  Golf  1(0,3)  Fundamental  course  stressing 
rules,  strategy,  and  basic  strokes. 

L  S  210  Learn  to  Dance  1(0,2)  Students  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  qualities  of  dance,  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  dance  as  a  leisure  pursuit, 
and  learn  to  dance  to  difference  types  of  music. 
Dances  include  shag,  waltz,  cha-cha,  foxtrot,  as 
well  as  current  dance  trends. 

L  S  214  Modem  Dance  1(0,3)  Introduction  to 
modem  dance  techniques  with  emphasis  on  de- 
veloping the  style  of  movement  and  understand- 
ing the  dance  art  form. 

L  S  218  Ballroom  Dance  1(0,2)  Students  develop 
an  understanding  of  advanced  dance  methods, 
learn  about  dance  at  social  and  competitive  lev- 
els, and  increase  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  both 
smooth  and  Latin  steps.  Dances  include  tango, 
cha-cha,  waltz,  fox-trot  and  swing. 


L  S  220  Shag  1(0,2)  Students  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  South  Carolina  state  dance,  its 
history,  and  impact  on  the  state.  Students  learn 
more  advanced  steps  in  shag,  including  bellyroll, 
sugarfoot,  slide  step,  tiptoe  up  the  ladder,  pivot, 
and  the  thirteen  steps. 

L  S  233  Aerobic  Dance  1(0,3)  Instruction  in  the 
development  of  skills  for  the  safe  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  cardiovascular  fitness,  flex- 
ibility, and  muscle  tone  utilizing  dance  movements 
and  techniques. 

L  S  270  Sports  Officiating  1(0,3)  Practical  study 
of  officiating  for  various  sports.  Includes  studies 
and  practical  application  of  officiating  rules  and 
mechanics.  Sports  studied  include  football,  bas- 
ketball, Softball,  soccer,  and  introductions  to  a  va- 
riety of  other  team  sports. 

L  S  347  Advanced  Alpine  Skiing  1  (0,3)  Advanced 
downhill  snow  skiing  instruction  in  such  techniques 
as  mogul  skiing,  check  turns,  ffee-style,  and  racing. 
There  is  an  additional  fee  for  course.  Taught  over 
Christmas  break.  Credit  is  awarded  for  spring  se- 
mester (Contact  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management  in  October.)  Preq:  L  S 
147  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MANAGEMENT 

Professors:  N.  Balakrishnan,  J.  K.  Butler,  Jr.,  R.  S. 
Cantrell,  M.  D.  Crino,  J.  S.  Davis,  D.  W  Grigsby, 
V.  Grover,  R.  L.  LaForge,  T  L.  Leap,  Chair;  M.  A. 
McKnew,  J.  W  Patterson,  P.  L.  Roth,  V.  Sridharan, 

C.  S.  St.  John;  Associate  Professors:  R.  L.  Clarke,  L. 

D.  Fredendall,  J.  Miller,  R.  L.  Purvis,  T  L.  Robbins, 
W.  H.  Stewart,  Jr.,  T.  P.  Summers;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors: T.  J.  Douglas,  R.  Klein,  M.  L.  Loughry,  J.  B. 
Thatcher;  Lecturers:  J.  T.  Churan,  L.  A.  Hudson, 
Jr.,  T  B.  Huneycutt,  K.  A.  Kegley,  J.  I.  McKnew,  G. 
L.  Newkirk 

MOT  120  Collaborative  Management  3(2,2)  Pro- 
vides a  model  for  successfully  working  with  persons 
from  the  marketing,  operations,  accounting/finance, 
and  engineering  functions.  Students  operate  on  a 
cross-functional  team  and  explore  concepts  and 
tasks  associated  with  managing  effectively  for  high 
performance.  Preq:  Pre-Business  major,  ECON  211, 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

MOT  2 1 8,  H2 1 8  Management  Personal  Computer 
Applications  3(0,6)  Personal  computer  applica- 
tions that  support  managers.  Students  leam  from 
hands-on  work  rather  than  lecture.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Preq:  CP  SC  1 20  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MOT  301,  H301  Principles  of  Management 
3(3,0)  Management's  role  as  a  factor  of  economic 
production.  Functions  of  management,  principles 
of  organization,  and  behavior  in  organizations. 

MGT  305  Economics  of  Transportation  3(3,0) 
Topics  include  history  and  structure  of  transporta- 
tion systems  in  the  United  States,  the  nature  of 
transportation  costs  and  rates,  transportation  sys- 
tems as  factors  in  industrial  location,  transporta- 
tion policy,  and  transportation's  role  in  national 
security.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  (ECON)  306  Managerial  Economics  3(3,0) 
See  ECON  306. 
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MGT  307.  H307  Personnel  Manatjement  3(3,0) 
Principles,  concepts,  and  techniques  concerned 
with  effective  and  efficient  utilization  of  person- 
nel. Emphasis  is  on  motivation,  leadership,  and  hu- 
man behavior  related  to  employer-employee  rela- 
tions. Topics  include  personnel  recruitment,  classi- 
fication, selection,  trainins,  development,  and  per- 
formance evaluation.  Preq:  Junior  standing;  one  of 
the  following:  MTHSC  203,  301,  302,  EX  ST  301. 

MGT  310,  H310  Intennediate  Business  Statis- 
tics 3(3,0)  Quantitative  methixis  of  the  manage- 
ment scientist  with  applications  to  husmess  and  in- 
dustrial problems.  Topics  include  regression  analy- 
sis, correlation  analysis,  analysis  of  variance,  sam- 
pling, and  nonparametric  methcxis.  Preq:  EX  ST 
301  or  MTHSC  301. 

MGT  312,  H312  Decision  Models  for  Manage- 
ment 3(3,0)  Exploration  of  ways  in  which  man- 
agement science  decision  mixlels  can  help  in  mak- 
ing sound  managerial  decisions.  Problem  solving  is 
Excel-based.  Topics  include  linear  programming, 
project  scheduling,  and  simulation. 

MGT  (E  L  E)  3 1 5  New  Venture  Creation  II  3(3,0) 
Second  of  a  two  part  series  examining  entrepreneur- 
ship.  Using  opportunity  analysis  developed  in  MKT 
(E  L  E)  314,  course  focuses  on  designing  and  man- 
aging an  organization  capable  of  effectively  pursu- 
ing the  opportunit>'.  Topics  include  organization 
strategy  and  design,  start-up  capital,  operations  and 
sourcing  issues,  leadership,  team  building,  and  man- 
agement of  rapid  growth.  Preq:  MKT  (E  L  E)  314. 

MGT  3 17  Logistics  Management  3(3,0)  Manage- 
ment of  physical  distribution  and  supply  systems 
with  emphasis  on  design  concepts,  cost  determi- 
nants, and  control.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  390  Operations  Management  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amines the  role  of  operations  management  in  both 
manufacturing  and  service  organizations.  Discusses 
the  concepts,  tools,  and  techniques  for  managing 
the  operations  function.  Topics  include  operations 
strategy,  design,  planning,  and  control.  Preq: 
MTHSC  301  or  equivalent. 

MGT  400  Management  of  Organizational  Behav- 
ior 3(3,0)  Provides  management  students  with  a 
framework  for  understanding  how  behavior  within 
business  organizations  is  managed.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  on  integrating  management  theory  with 
recent  developments  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
with  distinct  management  applications.  Theory, 
research,  and  business  applications  are  considered. 
Preq:  MGT  301  with  a  C  or  better. 

MGT  402,  H402  Operations  Planning  and  Con- 
trol 3(3,0)  Managing,  planning,  and  controlling 
production  and  service  operations  with  emphasis 
on  demand  forecasting,  aggregate  planning,  pro- 
duction scheduling,  and  inventory  management. 
Preq.MGT310,  312,  390. 

MGT  403  Special  Problems  1-3(1-3,0)  Planning, 
developing,  and  executing  a  research  project  re- 
lated to  the  field  of  management  and  defense  stud- 
ies. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Industrial  Management 
or  Management,  consent  of  instructor. 


MGT  404  Advanced  Statistical  Quality  Control 
3(  3,0)  Statistical  quality  control  techniques  as  ap- 
plied to  all  areas  of  quality  control:  prt)cess  con- 
trol, prtKess  capability,  acceptance  sampling,  and 
economic  aspects  of  quality  decisions.  Preq:  MGT 
310,390. 

MGT  408  Design  of  Production  Systems  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  design  of  systems  fi>r  production  and 
delivery  of  goods  and  services.  Emphasizes  the 
impact  of  alternative  designs  on  the  competitive 
posture  of  the  firm.  Discusses  the  concepts,  tixils, 
and  techniques  for  designing  facilities  and  jobs  and 
systems  for  continuous  performance  improvement. 
Prcq:MGT310,  312,  390. 

MGT  41 1  Project  Management  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion and  application  of  the  project  management 
body  of  knowledge.  This  consists  of  theory,  tiwls, 
and  techniques  to  organize,  plan,  and  control  in- 
dividuals, teams,  quality,  and  operations  while  con- 
ducting a  project.  Preq:  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC 
301  or  equivalent. 

MGT  414  Statistical  Analysis  3(3,0)  Application 
of  statistics  in  management  decision  making.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  proper  design,  analysis,  and  inter- 
pretation of  planned  experiments.  Topics  include 
single  factor  through  fractional  factorial  experi- 
ments. Preq:  MGT  310  or  equivalent. 

MGT  415,  H415  Business  Strategy  3(3,0)  Cap- 
stone course  for  seniors.  Various  methods  are  used 
in  analyzing  complex  business  problems,  requiring 
students  to  integrate  their  knowledge  of  all  areas  of 
business.  Student  participation  and  written  and  oral 
communications  are  stressed.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  3 1 1 ; 
MGT  301;  MKT  301;  Senior  standing. 

MGT  416  Management  of  Human  Resources 
3(3,0)  Recent  developments  in  the  management 
of  human  resources  with  emphasis  on  results  of 
research  into  the  motivation,  development  of  po- 
tential, and  full  utilization  of  the  human  resources. 
Preq:  MGT  307,  400  with  a  C  or  better;  consent 
of  instructor. 

MGT  418  Management  Information  Systems 
3(3,0)  Use  of  data  processing  concepts  as  an  aid  in 
implementing  managerial  functions.  Electronic  data 
processing  terminology,  software,  hardware,  com- 
puter operations  and  techniques,  systems  analysis, 
and  the  principles  of  management  information  sys- 
tems design  and  implementation  are  emphasized. 
Preq:  MGT  2 1 8  or  consent  of  instructor 
MGT  422  Small  Business  Management  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  management  of  the  small  indepen- 
dently owned  and  operated  business.  Emphasis  is 
on  analyzing  new  business  opportunities,  planning 
and  establishing  a  growing  concern,  and  managing 
the  contemporary  small  business.  Field  experience 
in  consulting  with  small  businesses  enhances  stu- 
dents' understanding  of  the  unique  opportunities 
and  problems  of  small  business  organizations.  Preq: 
MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  423  International  Business  Management 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  theoretical  and  institutional  com- 
plexities of  international  business  operations.  Top- 
ics include  exporting,  importing,  foreign  invest- 
ment, multinational  corporations,  and  international 
payment  system.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 
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MGT  424  International  Trannportation  and  Lo- 
gistics 3(3,0)  Examination  and  analysis  ot  inter- 
national transportation  systems  and  their  logistics 
support  systems.  Topics  include  ocean  shipping, 
international  air  transportation,  ptirt  management, 
and  EEC  and  Soviet-block  fninsport  systems.  In- 
ternational transpon  legislation  and  policies  are 
also  analyzed.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

MGT  425  Compensation  Management  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  compensation  employees  seek  in  ex- 
change for  their  efforts  and  contributions.  Topics 
include  government  and  union  influences;  job 
content  analysis,  description,  and  evaluation;  de- 
veloping pay  structures;  measuring  and  paying  for 
performance;  employee  benefits;  administration  of 
the  compensation  plan;  executive,  managerial, 
professional,  and  sales.  Preq:  MGT  307,  400  with 
a  C  or  better. 

MGT  426  Industrial  Traffic  Management  3(3,0) 
Surveys  the  resp<insibilities  and  functions  of  indus- 
trial traffic  management  in  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution. Emphasis  is  on  the  role  of  the  industrial 
traffic  manager  in  optimizing  the  logistics  system  of 
the  firm  (i.e.,  the  materials  management  of  its  in- 
bound supplies  and  the  distribution  of  its  finished 
products).  Preq:  MGT  305  or  317. 

MGT  427  Managing  Continuous  Improvement 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  issues  related  to  continu- 
ous improvement,  including  a  systematic  approach 
to  selecting  improvement  areas,  determining  how 
to  improve,  plan,  and  manage  the  improvement  pro- 
cess. Topics  include  selecting  performance  measure- 
ments, using  teams  to  achieve  breakthrough  change, 
identifying  root  causes  of  problems,  and  develop- 
ing and  implementing  solutions  to  problems.  Preq: 
MGT  390  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MGT  430  Senior  Seminar  in  Management  3(3,0) 
In-depth  study  of  current  business  topics;  allows 
senior  Management  students  the  opportunity  to 
relate  their  academic  studies  to  real-world  problems. 
A  senior  paper  is  required.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

MGT  431  Employee  Diversity,  Rights,  and  Re- 
sponsibilities 3(3,0)  Focuses  on  employee  and  or- 
ganizational rights  and  responsibilities.  Topics  in- 
clude various  t>pes  of  discrimination  (race,  sex,  re- 
ligious, national  origin,  age,  and  disability  status); 
drug  and  alcohol  testing;  AIDS  in  the  workplace; 
employee  discipline  and  termination  issues;  privacy 
and  safety  concerns;  and  union  organizing  cam- 
paigns. Preq:  MGT  307,  400  with  a  C  or  better. 

MGT  435  Personnel  Interviewing  3(3,0)  Helps 
students  understand  current  inter\'iewing  theory, 
conduct  an  employment  interview,  and  advise  their 
future  employers  how  to  improve  interviewing  pro- 
grams. Topics  include  job  analysis,  legal  issues,  t\pes 
of  inter\'iews,  and  evaluating  applicants.  Preq:  MGT 
307,  400  with  a  C  or  better. 

MGT  (I  E)  444  International  Perspectives  in  In- 
dustrial Management  3-6(3-6,0)  Provides  an  in- 
ternational perspective  to  industrial  management 
via  organized  plant  visitations  to  businesses  in  a  for- 
eign country  and  lectures  by  and  discussions  with 
senior  operations  managers.  Cultural  visits  and  lec- 
tures are  also  organized  to  provide  a  holistic  per- 
spective to  cover  cultural  and  economic  environ- 
ment of  the  host  country.  Students  are  respionsible 
for  travel  costs.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  o( 
six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


MGT  452  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  3(3,0) 

Follows  the  traditional  systems  development  life 
cycle  (SDLC),  although  alternative  methodologies 
are  also  discussed.  Focuses  on  earlier  phases  of  the 
SDLC,  from  IS  planning  through  specification  of 
structured  requirements  and  on  the  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  tools  used  to  determine  information 
requirements  and  their  unambiguous  documenta- 
tion. Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  454  Systems  Implementation  3(3,0)  Builds 
upon  skills  of  programming,  database,  and  systems 
analysis  and  design  by  involving  students  with  the 
later  phases  of  the  systems  development  life  cycle 
(SDLC).  Students  design  and  develop  a  system  us- 
ing various  platforms.  Fcxus  is  on  the  logical  and 
physical  system  design.  Preq:  CP  SC  462  or  equiva- 
lent, MGT  452. 

MGT  455  Emerging  Information  Technology 
Trends  in  Business  3(3,0)  In-depth  study, 
through  case  studies,  readings,  and  hands-on  ex- 
perience of  emerging  information  technologies  in 
and  across  business  organizations.  Focus  is  on  the 
understanding,  effective  deployment,  and  impact 
of  these  technologies  on  business  outcomes.  Preq: 
Junior  standing. 

MGT  456  Decision  Support  Systems  3(3,0)  In- 
depth  study,  through  case  studies,  readings,  and 
hands-on  experience,  of  decision  support  systems 
and  related  knowledge-based  technologies.  Focus 
is  on  organizational  decision  making  and  its  data, 
information,  and  knowledge-based  support  systems. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  490  Selected  Topics  in  Industrial  Manage- 
ment 3(3,0)  In-depth  examination  of  advanced 
topics  in  Industrial  Management.  Topics  may  vary 
in  keeping  with  developments  in  the  management 
profession  and  interests  of  faculty.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  application  of  these  topics  to  the  production 
and  operations  management  environment.  Preq: 
MGT  402  or  404  or  408. 

MARKETING 

Professors:  L.  Carlson,  C.  R.  Duke,  S.  J.  Grove,  G. 
M.  Pickett,  R.  M.  Reese;  Associate  Professors:  M.  J. 
Dorsch,  R.  Gomes,  P.  A.  Knowles,  M.  C.  LaForge, 
M.  A.  Raymond;  Assistant  Professors:  M.  Griinhagen, 
C.  Hopkins,  J.  D.  Mittelstaedt,  J.  N.  Moore;  Lecturer: 
J.  G.  Gaubert 

MKT  301,  H301  Principles  of  Marketing  3(3,0) 

Principles  and  concepts  involved  in  planning,  pric- 
ing, promoting,  and  distributing  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices. Preq:  ACCT  201;  ECON  211  or  212;  45 
credit  hours  completed. 

MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  selected  individual  and  group  behavioral 
science  concepts  and  their  application  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  consumer  decision  making.  Preq: 
MKT  30  L 

MKT  (E  L  E)  3 14  New  Venture  Creation  1 3(3,0) 
Assessing  entrepreneurial  opportunities.  First  in  a 
two-part  series  with  MGT  (E  L  E)  315.  Focuses 
on  creativity,  idea  generation,  market  opportunity 
analysis,  strategy,  and  methods  of  entry.  Opportu- 
nity analysis  may  be  developed  into  a  full  new  ven- 
ture plan  in  MGT  (E  L  E)  315.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing. 


MKT  321  Sports  Marketing  3(3,0)  Exploration 
of  the  essentials  of  eftective  sports  marketing.  Top- 
ics include  application  of  marketing  principles  in 
the  sports  area,  licensing  issues,  sponsorships  and 
endorsements,  stadium  and  arena  marketing, 
broadcasting  and  media  considerations,  public 
policy  and  sports,  and  unique  marketing  challenges 
for  sport  specific  products  (football,  basketball, 
baseball,  motorsports,  etc.).  Preq:  MKT  301  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  399  Marketing  Internship  3(0,9)  Pre- 
planned, preapproved,  faculty-supervised  market- 
ing internships.  Credit  will  only  be  given  for  in- 
ternships of  at  least  ten  full-time,  consecutive 
weeks  with  the  same  internship  provider.  Re- 
stricted to  students  with  a  major  or  minor  in  Mar- 
keting. To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  MKT  301 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  420  Professional  Selling  3(3,0)  Current 
theories  about  the  selling  of  goods  and  services  to 
organizational  buyers  in  the  context  of  long-term 
relationships.  Role  playing,  video-taped  presen- 
tations, and  other  techniques  are  generally  em- 
ployed to  enhance  interpersonal  communication 
skills.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  MKT  301. 

MKT  423,  623  Promotional  Strategy  3(3,0)  Em- 
phasis is  on  promotion  as  the  communication  func- 
tion of  marketing.  Attention  is  given  to  communi- 
cation theory  and  promotion's  relation  to  mass  and 
interpersonal  communication.  Factors  affecting  the 
promotional  decision-making  process  are  explored, 
and  promotion  as  a  competitive  tool  is  examined. 
Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  424  Sales  Management  3(3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  planning,  implementa- 
tion, and  control  of  professional  sales  organiza- 
tions. Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  425  Retail  Management  3(3,0)  Retailing  is 
studied  from  a  decision-making  approach.  Topics 
include  target  market  analysis,  location  analysis, 
merchandising,  human  resources,  pricing  and  pro- 
motion. Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  426  Business-to-Business  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Study  and  analysis  of  the  unique  aspects  of  mar- 
keting goods  and  services  to  organizational  buyers 
rather  than  household  consumers.  Emphasis  is  on 
developing  strategic  responses  to  market  oppor- 
tunities given  competitive  behavior.  Preq:  MKT 
301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  427,  627  International  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Study  of  marketing  from  the  international  point 
of  view.  Emphasis  is  on  the  necessary  modifica- 
tion of  marketing  thinking  and  practice  for  for- 
eign markets  due  to  individual  environmental  dif- 
ferences. Preq:  MKT  301. 

MKT  428,  628  Services  Marketing  3(3,0)  Ex- 
ploration and  study  of  the  nature  of  service  orga- 
nizations and  the  principles  which  guide  the  mar- 
keting of  their  products.  Emphasis  is  on  a  market- 
ing mix  that  is  fundamentally  different  than  that 
found  in  traditional  goods  marketing.  Preq:  MKT 
301  or  consent  of  instructor. 


MKT  429,  629  Public  and  Nonprofit  Marketing 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  role  and  application  of  mar- 
keting in  public  and  nonprofit  settings.  Focuses 
on  a  conceptual  understanding  of  the  marketing 
discipline  and  marketing  processes  and  shows  how 
basic  concepts  and  principles  of  marketing  are 
applicable  to  public  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  430,  630  Marketing  Product  Management 
3(3,0)  Management  of  the  firm's  product  or  ser- 
vice offerings.  Topics  include  new  product  screen- 
ing, evaluation,  and  development;  product  line  and 
mix  analysis,  abandonment  decisions,  brand  man- 
ager's role,  new  product  development  depanment, 
and  others.  Emphasis  is  on  decision  making.  Preq: 
MGT  310,  MKT  301;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  431,  631  Marketing  Research  3(3,0)  Re- 
search used  in  marketing  decision  making.  Primary 
emphasis  is  on  methods  and  techniques  used  in 
planning,  collection,  processing,  and  utilization  of 
information.  Topics  include  research  design,  sources 
of  information,  questionnaire  design,  sampling,  data 
collection,  and  data  analysis.  Preq:  MGT  310,  MKT 
301,  MTHSC  301 ;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  433  Sport  Marketing  Strategy  3(3,0)  Pro- 
vides students  with  basic  knowledge  about  brand 
management  as  it  applies  to  sport.  Addresses  ba- 
sic principles  and  guiding  precepts  of  how  sport- 
based  organizations  build  strong  brands.  Preq: 
MKT  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  434  Sport  Promotion  3(3,0)  Emphasizes  the 
promotional  function  of  sport.  Topics  include 
event  sponsorship,  developing  media  relationships, 
endorsements,  promotion  objective  setting  and 
budgeting,  media  planning  and  scheduling,  and 
utilizing  the  tools  of  promotion  within  a  sport  con- 
text. Integrated  Marketing  Communication  pro- 
vides the  theoretical  and  managerial  framework 
for  how  these  factors  are  utilized  optimally.  Preq: 
MKT  321,  423. 

MKT  435  International  Sport  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Provides  working  knowledge  of  international  sport 
marketing.  Consists  of  lecture  and  site  visits.  Top- 
ics include  brief  history  of  sport,  sport  marketing 
basics,  building  sport  brands,  sport  strategies,  and 
issues  facing  the  new  sporting  goods  industry.  Preq: 
MKT  301. 

MKT  450  Strategic  Marketing  Management  3(3,0) 
Application  of  marketing  constructs  in  the  analy- 
sis and  solution  of  marketing  problems.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  information  systems,  data  analysis,  and 
critical-thinking  skills  in  solving  marketing  prob- 
lems in  a  wide  range  of  managerial  decision  areas 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  new  product  devel- 
opment, pricing,  advertising,  personal  selling,  chan- 
nels, and  international  marketing.  Preq:  MKT  301 , 
six  hours  of  400-level  marketing  courses. 

MKT  495,  695  Selected  Topics  3(3,0)  In-depth 
examination  of  timely  topics  in  marketing.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  499  Independent  Study  l-3(  1-3,0)  Directed 
readings  or  independent  research  in  selected  mar- 
keting areas.  Topics  must  be  selected  and  proposed 
by  student.  Proposals  must  be  approved  by  instruc- 
tor May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  cred- 
its. Preq:  MKT  301,  302,  consent  of  instructor. 
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Courses  oi  ImtrucciDn 


•'1  VIATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

hufessoTs:  W.  r.  Adams,].  R.  Bninnan,  J.  V.  Brawlcy, 

r.,  P.  M.  Dearing,  V.  J.  Ervin,  R.  E.  Fcnnell,  S.  Gao, 

JV.  R.  Hare.  Jr.,  R.  E.  Jamison,  J.  P.  Jar%is,  J.  D.  Key, 

Vl.  M.  Kostreva,  K.  B.  Kulasekera,  R.  C.  Laskar,  W. 

'.  Moss  III,  P  R.  Nelson,  J.  A.  Reneke,  D.  R.  Shier. 

3.  D.  Warner;  Associate  Professms:  N.  J.  Calkin,  C. 

,.  Cox,  S.  L.  Canter,  P  C.  Kiessler,  J.  K.  Peterson, 

:.  B.  Russell.  M.  J.  Saltzman,  H.  F  Senter,  M.  M. 

Ot'iecek.  C.  L.  Williams;  Assistant  Professors:  C.  M. 

jallagher.  P.  Hyden,  K.  L.  James,  E.  Jenkins,  T. 
if«l|chan,  H.  K.  Lee,  H.  Maharaj,  G.  Matthews,  C. 

'ark;  Lecturers:  S.  S.  Biggt-'ts.  M.  E.  Cawtxid,  P.  F. 

jarner,  S.  A.  Prevost,  M.  Rios-Adams,  W.  B. 
iteneger;  Visiring  Professor:  M.  Hammett;  Visit- 

r\g  Associate  Professors:  T.  A.  Johnson;  Visiting  As- 
R(.  iist^nt  Professors:  J.  B.  Lassiter,  B.  A.  Novick,  I.  V. 
■uii  k^iktorova,  S.  L.  Wainscott;  Visiting  lr\scructors:  K. 
i„J^.  Bunnell.  N.  J.  Conway,  C.  A.  Davis,  D.  M. 

airhaim,  J.  M.  Flatt.  M.  L.  Hanna.J.  Howell,  J.  M. 
rcsJ-aVare,  A.  Lynn,  J.  K.  Martin,  T.  F  Parrott,  D.  M. 
imms,  A.  K.  Stoddard,  S.  E.  Walker 

^ITHSC  101  Introduction  to  Probability  3(3,0) 

Introductory  study  of  randomness  and  probabil- 
ity. Major  topics  include  descriptive  techniques 
for  data,  basic  probability  concepts,  permutations 
and  combinations,  discrete  distributions,  normal 
and  uniform  distributions,  sampling  distributions 
and  the  central  limit  theorem.  Preq:  Satisfactory 
score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement 
Test  or  consent  of  department. 

VITHSC  102  Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Analysis  3(3,0)  Intuitive  approach  to  the  con- 
cepts and  applications  of  calculus.  Topics  include 
functions  and  graphing,  differentiation,  and  inte- 
gration. Applications  from  social,  biological,  and 
management  sciences  are  presented.  Not  open  to 
those  receiving  credit  for  MTHSC  106.  Preq:  Sat- 
isfactory score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics 
Placement  Test  or  consent  of  department. 
l^'|MTHSC  103  Elementary  Functions  3(3,1)  Gate- 
way course  for  MTHSC  106.  Comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  functions  and  analytic  geometry'  with  ap- 
plications including  polynomial,  rational,  algebraic, 
exptinential,  logarithmic,  and  trigonometric  func- 
tions. Not  open  to  students  who  have  passed 
MTHSC  105.  Preq:  MTHSC  104  or  satisfactory 
score  on  the  Clemstin  Mathematics  Placement  Test. 

MTHSC  104  College  Algebra  3(3,1)  Basic  course 
to  prepare  students  for  subsequent  courses  in  prob- 
ability, mathematical  analysis,  elementary  statis- 
tics, and  elementary  functions  (precalculus).  Fun- 
damental concepts  of  algebra,  equations,  inequali- 
ties, functions,  and  graphs  are  studied.  Students 
who  have  received  credit  for  any  other  mathemati- 
cal sciences  course  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll  in 
or  receive  credit  for  MTHSC  104- 

MTHSC  105  Precalculus  5(5,1)  Extensive  treat- 
ment of  topics  chosen  to  prepare  students  for  the 
study  of  calculus.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  poly- 
nomial, rational,  exponential,  logarithmic,  and 
trigonometric  functions  and  their  graphs,  as  well 
as  basic  and  analytic  trigonometry.  Students  who 
have  received  credit  for  any  other  mathematical 
sciences  course  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  or 
receive  credit  for  MTHSC  105. 


MTHSC  106,  HI 06  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

4(4,0)  Topics  include  analytic  geometry,  intro- 
duction to  derivatives,  computation  and  applica- 
tion of  derivatives,  integrals,  exponential  and  loga- 
rithm functions.  Preq:  MTHSC  103  iir  105  or  sat- 
isfactory score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics 
Placement  Test  or  consent  of  department. 

MTHSC  107  Co-Calculus  I  1(0,2)  Recitation 
style  course  to  accompany  MTHSC  106.  Rein- 
forces precalculus  and  calculus  topics  covered  in 
MTHSC  106  and  provides  additional  instruction 
and  practice  for  students.  Required  of  students 
identified  by  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement 
Test  as  being  conditionally  qualified  for  placement 
in  calculus  with  supplemental  instruction.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Concurrent  enrollment 
in  MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  108,  HI 08  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
4(4,0)  Topics  include  infinite  series,  limits,  dif- 
ferentiation and  techniques  of  integration.  Preq: 
MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  109  Co-Calculus  II  1(0,2)  Recitation 
style  course  to  accompany  MTHSC  108.  Rein- 
forces precalculus  and  calculus  topics  covered  in 
MTHSC  108  and  provides  additional  instruction 
and  practice.  Recommendations  are  made  to  stu- 
dents based  on  their  scores  on  a  Calculus  Basic 
Skills  Quiz,  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  semes- 
ter. Preq:  Concurrent  enrollment  in  MTHSC  108. 

MTHSC  115  Contemporary  Mathematics  for  El- 
ementary School  Teachers  I  3(3,0)  Cooperative 
learning  groups,  manipulatives,  and  concrete  mod- 
els are  used  to  demonstrate  logical  reasoning,  prob- 
lem-solving strategies,  sets  and  their  operations, 
numeration  systems,  properties  and  operations  of 
whole  numbers,  number  theory,  prime  and  com- 
posite numbers,  divisibility,  common  factors  and 
multiples.  Open  to  Elementary,  Early  Childhood, 
and  Special  Education  majors  only.  Preq:  MTHSC 
104  or  satisfactory  score  on  the  Clemson  Math- 
ematics Placement  Test. 

MTHSC  1 16  Contemporary  Mathematics  for  El- 
ementary School  Teachers  II  3(3,0)  Continua- 
tion of  MTHSC  115.  Manipulatives  and  concrete 
models  are  used  for  properties,  operations,  and 
problem  solving  for  integers,  elementary  fractions, 
rational  numbers,  and  real  numbers.  Selected  top- 
ics in  statistics  and  probability  are  introduced  with 
a  hands-on  approach  to  learning.  Preq:  Elemen- 
tary, Early  Childhood,  or  Special  Education  ma- 
jors; MTHSC  1 1 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  1 1 7  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers  I  4(4,0)  Problem-solving  strategies, 
logic,  algebraic  thinking,  sets,  relations,  functions, 
numeration  systems,  whole  numbers,  integers, 
number  theory,  fractions,  decimals,  applications 
of  percent,  real  numbers  with  their  computational 
algorithms  and  properties  are  explored.  The  con- 
tent, according  to  the  state  standards,  is  taught 
with  appropriate  methodology  for  teaching  K-8. 
Preq:  Elementary.  Early  Childhood,  or  Special 
Education  major;  satisfactory^  score  on  Clemson 
Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  MTHSC  104- 
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MTHSC  1 18  Mathematicit  for  Elemenury  School 
Teachers  II  4(4,0)  Two  and  three-dimensional 
geometry  including  polygoas,  polyhedra,  and  their 
properties;  congruence,  similarity,  construction, 
coordinate  plane;  standard  measurement,  area,  sur- 
face are-a,  volume;  transformations,  symmetries;  and 
simple  probability  and  descriptive  statistics  arc  ex- 
plored. The  content,  according  to  the  state  stan- 
dards, taught  with  appropriate  methodology  for 
teaching  K-8.  Preq:  Elementary,  Early  Childhood, 
or  Special  Education  major;  MTHSC  1 17  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MTHSC  1 19  Introduction  to  Discrete  Methods 
3(3,0)  Topics  normally  include  elementary  logic 
and  methods  of  prixjf;  sets,  functions,  and  rela- 
tions; graphs  and  trees;  combinatorial  circuits  and 
Btxilean  Albegra.  Preq:  Satisfactory  score  on  the 
Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  consent 
of  department. 

MTHSC  129  Problem  Solving  in  Discrete  Math- 
ematics 3(2,2)  Problem-solving  approach  to  learn- 
ing mathematics  is  applied  to  topics  in  mtxlem  dis- 
crete mathematics.  Typical  selection  of  topics  in- 
cludes logic  and  prtxjf,  sets,  relations,  functions, 
mathematical  induction,  graphs  and  trees,  count- 
ing techniques,  recurrence  equations.  For  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  majors  in  Math- 
ematical Sciences  only.  Credit  may  not  be  received 
for  both  MTHSC  1 19  and  1 29.  Pre^.  MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  203  Elementary  Statistical  Inference 
3(3,0)  Survey  course  in  fundamental  statistical 
principles  with  applications.  Topics  include  esti- 
mation, tests  of  hypotheses,  simple  linear  regres- 
sion and  correlation,  analysis  of  count  data,  and 
nonparametric  statistics.  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  by  students  who  have  passed  MTHSC  301, 
302,  309,  or  EX  ST  301.  Preq:  MTHSC  101. 

MTHSC  206,  H206  Calculus  of  Several  Vari- 
ables 4(4,0)  Topics  include  real  valued  functions 
of  several  variables,  multiple  integration,  differ- 
ential calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables, 
vector  field  theory.  Preq:  MTHSC  108. 

MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  calculus  of  several  variables,  dif- 
ferential calculus  and  optimization  of  several  vari- 
ables, multiple  integrals.  Topics  from  the  manage- 
ment sciences  are  used  to  illustrate  the  above  con- 
cepts. May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have 
passed  MTHSC  206.  Preq:  MTHSC  102,  or  106 
with  consent  ot  instructor. 

MTHSC  208,  H208  Introduction  to  Ordinary  Dif- 
ferential Equations  4(4,0)  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  differential  equations  and  their  application 
to  physical  problems.  Topics  include  exact,  series, 
and  numerical  solutions;  solutions  by  means  of 
Laplace  transforms;  and  solutions  of  systems  of  dif- 
ferential equations.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  210  Applied  Matrix  Algebra  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  basic  principles  of  matrix  alge- 
bra with  applications  to  the  behavioral  and  mana- 
gerial sciences.  Major  areas  of  application  include 
linear  programming,  directed  graphs,  and  game 
theory.  Preq:  MTHSC  101  and  102  or  106. 

MTHSC  216  Geometry  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers  3(3,0)  Informal  treatment  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  geometry.  Open  to  Elementary,  Early 
Childhood,  and  Special  Education  majors  only. 
Preq:  MTHSC  1 16  or  consent  of  irwttuctor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


MTHSC  231  Mathematics  of  Life  Insurance 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  basic  mathematics  of  finance 
and  life  insurance.  Topics  include  compound  inter- 
est,  annuities  certain,  mortality  tables,  life  annu- 
ities, net  premiums,  net  level  reserves,  modified  re- 
serves, nonforfeiture  values,  and  dividends. 

MTHSC  232  Actuarial  Science  Seminar  1  1(1,0) 
Problem-solving  seminar  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  Society  of  Actuaries  Examination  I 
(General  Mathematics).  Preq:  MTHSC  206  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  250  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences 1(1,0)  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
mathematical  sciences  disciplines:  applied  math- 
ematics, computing  science,  core  mathematics, 
management  science,  operations  research,  and  sta- 
tistics. Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  301 ,  H301  Statistical  Theory  and  Meth- 
ods I  3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include  elementary 
probability  theory,  discrete  and  continuous  random 
variables,  expected  values,  normal  distribution,  chi- 
square  distribution,  t-distrihution,  F-distribution, 
tests  of  hypotheses,  point  and  inter\'al  estimation, 
curve  fitting.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given 
for  only  one  of  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  301,  302, 
309.  Preq:  MTHSC  106  or  207  or  210. 

MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing 3(3,0)  [W.l]  Methodology'  for  collecting,  or- 
ganizing, and  interpreting  data.  Topics  include  un- 
derstanding variability,  graphical  and  numerical 
summarization  of  data,  introductory  probability,  nor- 
mal and  related  distributions,  statistical  inference, 
experimental  design,  simple  linear  regression.  Sta- 
tistical microcomputer  software  is  used.  Credit  to- 
ward a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  EX  ST 

301,  MTHSC  301,  302,  309.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 
MTHSC  308  College  Geometry  3(3,0)  Theorems 

and  concepts  more  advanced  than  those  of  high 
school  geometry.  Treatment  of  the  various  prop- 
erties of  the  triangle,  including  the  notable  points, 
lines,  and  circles  associated  with  it.  Preq:  MTHSC 
106. 
MTHSC  309  Introductory  Business  Statistics 
3(3,0)  Introductory  probability  and  statistics  for 
business  students,  particularly  those  who  will  take 
MGT  310.  Topics  include  descriptive  statistics, 
probability,  expectations,  binomial,  normal,  sam- 
pling distributions,  one  and  two  sample  estima- 
tion and  testing.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be 
given  for  only  one  of  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  301, 

302,  309.  Preq:  MTHSC  106  or  207  or  210. 
MTHSC  311,  H311  Linear  Algebra  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  algebra  of  matrices,  vector 
spaces,  polynomials,  and  linear  transformations. 
Preq:  MTHSC  108  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Mathematical  Com- 
puting 3(3,0)  Continuing  study  of  mathematical 
computing  using  the  FORTRAN  language.  Em- 
phasis is  on  subroutine  computation  with  appli- 
cations to  problems  in  science  and  engineering. 
Preq:  CP  SC  1 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  H382  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Weekly 
seminar  to  prepare  students  in  Departmental  Hon- 
ors Program  for  independent  senior  research.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  semester,  each  student  must  have 
identified  a  research  topic  and  a  faculty  advisor.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  two  credits.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  in  departmental  honors  program. 


MTHSC  400,  H400,  600  Theory  of  Probability 
3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include  combinatorial 
theory,  probability  axioms,  random  variables,  ex- 
pected values;  special  discrete  and  continuous  dis- 
tributions, jointly  distributed  random  variables, 
correlation,  conditional  expectation,  law  of  large 
numbers,  central  limit  theorem.  Preq:  MTHSC 
206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  403,  H403,  603  Introduction  to  Sta- 
tistical Theory  3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include 
sampling  distributions,  point  and  interval  estima- 
tion, maximum  likelihood  estimators,  method  of 
moments,  least  squares  estimators,  tests  of  hypoth- 
eses, likelihood  ratio  methods,  regression  and  cor- 
relation analysis,  introduction  to  analysis  of  vari- 
ance. Preq:  MTHSC  400  or  equivalent. 

MTHSC  405,  605  Statistical  Theory  and  Meth- 
ods II  3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include  simple  lin- 
ear regression,  multiple  regression  and  correlation 
analysis,  one-way  analysis  of  variance,  multiple 
comparison,  multifactor  analysis  of  variance,  ex- 
perimental design.  Computation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  results  are  facilitated  through  use  of  statis- 
tical computer  packages.  Preq:  MTHSC  301. 

MTHSC  406,  606  Sampling  Theory  and  Meth- 
ods 3(3,0)  Probability-based  treatment  of  sam- 
pling methodology.  Theory  and  application  of  es- 
timation techniques  are  treated  using  simple  and 
stratified  random  sampling,  cluster  sampling,  and 
systematic  sampling.  Preq:  MTHSC  302  and  400, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  407,  607  Regression  and  Time-Series 
Analysis  3(3,0)  Theory  and  application  of  the 
regression  and  time  series.  Approaches  to  empiri- 
cal model  building  and  data  analysis  are  treated. 
Computation  and  interpretation  of  results  are  fa- 
cilitated through  the  use  of  interactive  statistical 
packages.  Preq:  MTHSC  302,  311,  400;  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MTHSC  408,  608  Topics  in  Geometry  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  topics  in  special  geometries  which 
include  non-Euclidean  space  concepts  such  as  pro- 
jective geometry,  finite  geometries,  and  intuitive 
elementary'  topology.  Brief  introduction  to  vector 
geometry.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  410  Number  Theory  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  theory  of  integers  and  related  number  sys- 
tems. Topics  include  historical  development,  prin- 
ciple of  mathematical  induction,  divisibility,  primes, 
congruences,  number-theoretic  functions,  primitive 
roots,  quadratic  residues,  and  diophantine  equa- 
tions. Preq:  MTHSC  108  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  412,  H412,  612  Introduction  to  Mod- 
em Algebra  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  concepts 
of  algebra.  Topics  include  the  number  system  and 
the  elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  and  fields. 
Preq:  MTHSC  311. 

MTHSC  419,  H4 19,  619  Discrete  Mathemati- 
cal Structures  I  3(3,0)  Applies  theoretical  con- 
cepts of  sets,  functions,  binary  relations,  graphs, 
Boolean  algebras,  propositional  logic,  semigroups, 
groups,  homomorphisms,  and  permutation  groups 
to  computer  characteristics  and  design,  words  over 
a  finite  alphabet  and  concatenation,  binary  group 
codes,  and  other  communication  or  computer 
problems.  Preq;  MTHSC  3 11. 
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MTHSC  432  Actuarial  Science  Seminar  II 1  ( 1 ,0]  (IH 

Problem-solving  seminar  to  prepare  students  for  tht 
Society  of  Actuaries  Examination  2  (probability  aiK 
statistics).  Preq:  MTHSC  403  may  be  taken  con- 
currently or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  434,  634  Advanced  Engineering  Math- 
ematics 3(3,0)  Fourier  series,  Laplace  and  Fou- 
rier transform,  and  numerical  methods  for  solving  (TH 
initial  value  and  boundary-value  problems  in  par- 
tial differential  equations  are  developed.  Appli- 
cations to  diffusion  wave  and  Dirichelet  problenu 
are  given.  Matrix  methods  and  special  functions 
are  utilized.  Preq:  MTHSC  208. 

MTHSC  435,  H435,  635  Complex  Variables 
3(3,0)  Elementary  functions;  differentiation  an( 
integration  of  analytic  functions;  Taylor  and  Lau- 
rent series;  contour  integration  and  residue  the- 
ory;  conformal  mapping;  Schwartz-Christoffel] 
transformation.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  440,  H440,  640  Linear  Programming 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  linear  programming  cov- 
ering the  simplex  algorithm,  duality,  sensitivity 
analysis,  network  models,  formulation  of  models, 
and  the  use  of  simplex  codes  to  solve,  interpret, 
and  analyze  problems.  Preq:  MTHSC  206, 3 1 1,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  441,  H441,  641  Introduction  to  Sto- 
chastic Models  3(3,0)  Introductory  treatment  of 
stochastic  processes,  finite-state  Markov  chains, 
queueing,  dynamic  programming,  Markov  decision 
processes,  reliability,  decision  analysis,  and  simu- 
lation. Both  theory  and  applications  are  stressed. 
Preq:  MTHSC  400. 

MTHSC  450  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Mod-i^^ 
els  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  modeling  process  which 
includes  translation  of  practical  problems  into 
mathematical  models,  solution  of  the  mathemati- 
cal models,  and  interpretation  of  the  solution  back 
into  practical  problems.  Examples  are  chosen  from 
the  physical,  biological,  social,  and  managementijll 
sciences.  Preq:  CP  SC  1 10,  MTHSC  208. 

MTHSC  453,  H453,  653  Advanced  Calculus  I 
3(3,0)  Limits,  continuity,  and  differentiation  of 
functions  of  one  and  several  variables,  the  Riemann 
integral,  and  vector  analysis.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  454,  H454,  654  Advanced  Calculus  II 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MTHSC  453.  Transfor- 
mations, multiple  integrals,  line  and  surface  inte- 
grals, infinite  sequences  and  series,  and  improper 
integrals.  Preq:  MTHSC  453. 

MTHSC  460,  660  Introduction  to  Numerical 
Analysis  I  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  problems 
of  numerical  analysis  emphasizing  computational 
procedures  and  application.  Topics  include  sources 
of  error  and  conditioning,  matrix  methods,  sys- 
tems of  linear  equations,  nonlinear  equations,  in- 
terpolation and  approximation  by  splines,  poly- 
nominals,  and  trigonometric  functions.  Preq: 
MTHSC  206  or  207  and  360  or  equivalent. 

MTHSC  463,  H463,  663  Mathematical  Analy- 
sis I  3(3,0)  Basic  properties  of  the  real  number 
system,  sequences  and  limits;  continuous  functions, 
uniform  continuity  and  convergence.  Integration, 
differentiation,  functions  of  several  real  variables, 
implicit  function  theory.  Preq:  MTHSC  206 
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t  ^)urs«:s  ot  Insrruction 


"IJ  4THSC481  Seminar  in  Mathematics  1-3(1-3,0) 
Attention  is  ti)Cusc<J  on  mathematical  areas  in 
which  ntmroutine  priihlems  can  he  posed  with 
comparative  ease.  Emphasis  is  on  independent 
study  and  student  use  of  previously  acquired  math- 
ematical skills.  Open  to  students  only  hy  invita- 
tion for  not  more  than  three  hours  credit. 
/ITHSC  H482  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  indepen- 
dent research,  conducted  under  the  supervision 
and  guidance  of  a  faculty  memher  for  students 
enrolled  in  departmental  honors  program.  May  be 
repeated  once  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq. 
MTHSC  H382. 


"^  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

hofessms:  D.  E.  Beasley,  S.  B.  Biggers,  G.  M.  Fadel, 
I.  S.  Figliola,  J.  L.  Gaddis,  M.  Grujicic,  I.  Haque, 
ntenm  Chair;  C.  O.  Huey,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Kennedy,  E.  H. 
^w,  C.  E.  G.  Prziremhel,  D.  A.  Zumhrunnen;  Asso- 
iate  Professors:  P.  F.  Joseph,  J.  H.  Leylek,  J.  M. 
>:hterheck,  L.  L.  Thompson;  Assistant  Professors: 
I.  M.  Austin,  N.  Jalili,  J.  R.  Saylor,  J.  D.  Summers, 
:.  Tong,  J.  R.  Wagner,  J.  D.  Wood;  Lecturers:  D.  C. 
T'*"  /loline,  J.  B.  Riester;  AdjurKt  Professors:  B.  Han,  C. 
>  Rahn,  P.  M.  Taylor 

^„  A  E  202  Foundations  of  Mechanical  Systems 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  basic  physical  elements  of 
mechanical  engineering  systems.  Problem-solving, 
design,  and  resourceful  application  of  mathematics 
and  general  principles  from  students'  science  courses 
are  emphasized  throughout.  Preq:  MTHSC  108, 
PHYS  122,  E  M  201  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

y  A  E  203  Foundations  of  Thermal  and  Fluid  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  control  volumes,  con- 
servation laws  of  mass,  momentum,  and  energy. 
Concepts  of  work  and  heat  are  introduced,  includ- 
ing rate  forms.  Properties  of  pure  substances.  Preq: 
MTHSC  206,  PHYS  221. 

1  E  205  Computer  Analysis  in  Engineering 
2(2,0)  [C.l]  Application  of  undergraduate  math- 
ematics and  biisic  engineering  principles  with  an 
emphasis  on  numerical  methods  and  the  use  of 
mathematical  software  packages  in  the  solution  of 
engineering  problems.  Problems  are  drawn  from 
dynamics,  vibrations,  kinematics,  thermtxiynamics, 
heat  trar^sfer,  materials  engineering,  fluid  mechan- 
ics, and  other  engineering  fields.  Preq:  ENGR  120, 
MTHSC  208  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  PHYS 
122,  Mechanical  Engineering  major 
vl  E  221  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  1 
1(0,3)  Discovery  of  mechanical  engineering  prin- 
ciples and  phenomena.  Introduction  to  laboratory 
safety  practices,  instrumentation,  calibration  tech- 
niques, data  analysis,  and  report  writing.  Preq:  M  E 
202  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  203  (or  concur- 
rent enrollment),  PHYS  221. 
4  E  H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  0  Acquaints 
students  enrolled  in  Departmental  Honors  Program 
with  current  research  activities  in  the  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Faculty'  provide  semi- 
nars where  research  interests  are  summarized.  These 
seminars  are  planned  to  prepare  students  in  choos- 
ing a  research  topic  for  the  senior  thesis.  Preq:  Jun- 
ior standing  in  departmental  honors  program. 


M  E  301  Materials  for  Mechanical  Engineering 
Applications  3(3,0)  Propenies  and  selection  of  ma- 
terials of  interest  to  mechanical  engineers.  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  interrelations  between  the  microstruc- 
ture,  processing,  and  propenies  of  materials.  Preq: 
CH  102,  E  M  304  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

M  E  303  Thermodynamics  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
second  law  and  entropy;  applications  to  fixed  ma.ss 
systems  and  control  volumes;  vapor  and  gas  power 
cycles;  mixtures  of  gases;  vapor  psychrometrics; 
combustion  and  the  third  law.  Thermochemical 
equilibrium.  Preq:  M  E  203. 

M  E  304  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0)  Steady  and  tran- 
sient heat  conduction,  free  and  forced  convection, 
radiation,  and  multi-mode  heat  transfer.  Emphasis 
is  on  analytical  and  numerical  solutions  to  engi- 
neering heat  transfer  problems  with  a  design  orien- 
tation. Preq:  E  M  320  and  either  M  E  205  or  31 1. 

M  E  305  Modeling  and  Analysis  of  D>'namic  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Techniques  for  developing  and  ana- 
lyzing physical  and  mathematical  models  of  me- 
chanical and  electromechanical  systems  are  pre- 
sented. Transient  and  frequency  response  are  de- 
termined using  analytical  and  numerical  methods. 
Basic  feedback  systems  are  introduced.  Preq:  E  C  E 
307,  E  M  202,  M  E  202,  205,  MTHSC  208. 

M  E  306  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  failure  theory,  fatigue  analysis,  and 
energy  methods  for  deflection  analysis.  Integration 
of  these  topics  with  selected  portions  of  mechanics 
of  materials  and  application  of  them  to  the  design 
and  analysis  of  machine  elements.  Preq:  E  M  304. 

M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  thermodynamics  and  heat 
transfer  for  nonmajors:  properties  of  liquids  and 
gases,  first  and  second  law  analysis,  introduction 
to  cycles  for  power  and  refrigeration,  heat  flow  by 
conduction  and  radiation,  and  convective  heat 
flow  and  heat  exchangers.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
in  an  engineering  curriculum. 

M  E  322  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  II 
2(  1,3)  Mechanical  engineering  principles  and  phe- 
nomena are  reinforced  through  student  conducted 
experiments.  Presentation  of  fundamentals  of  in- 
strumentation, calibration  techniques,  data  analy- 
sis, and  rejx)rt  writing  in  the  context  of  laboratory 
experiments.  Preq:  E  M  304  (or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment), 320  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  M  E  303 
(or  concurrent  enrollment),  M  E  22 1 ,  MTHSC  208. 

M  E  323  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  III 
2(1,3)  Continuation  of  M  E322.  Mechanical  en- 
gineering principles  and  phenomena  are  reinforced 
through  student-conducted  experiments.  Presen- 
tation of  fundamentals  of  instrumentation,  cali- 
bration techniques,  data  analysis,  and  report  writ- 
ing in  the  context  of  laboratory  experiments.  Preq: 
M  E  301  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  304  (or  con- 
current enrollment),  305  (or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment), 306  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  M  E  322, 
MTHSC  302  or  EX  ST  411. 

M  E  400  Senior  Seminar  1  ( 1 ,0)  Seminars  address 
the  problems  encountered  by  engineering  gradu- 
ates in  professional  practice.  Invited  lecturers  as 
well  as  faculty  provide  the  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. Preq;  All  required  300-level  E  C  E,  E  M, 
and  M  E  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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M  E  401  Mechanical  Engineering  Design  3(3,0) 
(O.l,  W.2]  Project-oriented  course  in  mechani- 
cal engineering.  Einpha.Ms  i.s  on  the  role  of  analy- 
sis, synthesis,  and  evaluation  in  design  and  on  writ- 
ten reporting  of  design  solutions.  Influence  of  eco- 
nomics and  optimization,  concurrent  develop- 
ment, integration  of  design  and  manufacturing, 
and  system  creation  are  utilized  for  engineering  de- 
sign decisions.  Preq:  M  E  301,  303.  304,  305.  306 
(Concurrent  enrollment  in  one  of  these  courses  is 
permitted  with  departmental  approval.) 

M  E  402  Internship  in  Engineering  Design  3(  1 ,6) 
(0.2,  VV.l]  Creative  application  of  general  engi- 
neering knowledge  in  solving  an  open-ended  de- 
sign problem  provided  by  a  spt)nsor  typically  ex- 
ternal to  the  University.  Progress  is  evaluated  by  a 
faculty  jury.  Students  present  results  to  the  jury 
and  sponsor  through  written  reports  and  oral  pre- 
sentations addressing  University  written/oral  com- 
petency goals.  Preq:  M  E  401 .  404  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 

M  E  404  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Their 
Application  3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles  asso- 
ciated with  production  prcxesses  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  manufacture  of  products  from  met- 
als, polymers,  ceramics,  and  composites.  Empha- 
sizes the  physical  and  quantitative  aspects  of  pro- 
cessing, the  selection  of  processes  to  create  prod- 
ucts, and  the  identification  of  processes  used  to 
manufacture  existing  products.  Preq:  M  E  301 .  303. 
304,  305,  306,  323. 

M  E  405  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  Machinery 
1 3(3,0)  Graphical,  analytical,  and  numerical  tech- 
niques are  used  in  the  dynamic  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis of  machines.  Emphasis  is  on  the  application 
of  these  analysis  techniques  to  planar  linkages.  Preq: 
E  M  202,  304,  M  E  205. 

M  E  407,  607  Applied  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0)  Ap- 
plication oriented  extension  of  M  E  304.  consid- 
ering topics  in  transient  conduction,  flow  of  flu- 
ids, energy  exchange  by  radiation,  and  mass  trans- 
fer. Applications  in  heat-exchanger  design  with 
emphasis  on  economics  and  variation  of  operat- 
ing conditioris  from  the  design  point.  Preq:  M  E 
304,  consent  of  instructor. 

ME415,  H4 15  Undergraduate  Research  1-3  In- 
dividual research  projects  conducted  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ber. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  416,  616  Control  of  Mechanical  Systems 
3(3,0)  Physical  modeling  and  feedback  principles 
are  presented  for  control  of  mechanical  systems. 
Transient  respt^inse,  root  Ukus,  and  frequency  re- 
sponse principles  are  applied  to  the  control  of  ba- 
sic mechanical  systems  such  as  electric  motors, 
fluid  tanks,  or  thermal  prcxesses.  PID  control  laws 
are  emphasized.  Preq:  M  E  305. 

M  E  417,  617  Mechatronics  System  Design 
3(3,0)  Mechatronics  integrates  control,  sensors, 
actuators,  and  computers  to  create  a  variety  of  elec- 
tromechanical products.  Includes  concepts  of  de- 
sign, appropriate  dynamic  system  mcxieling,  analy- 
sis, sensors,  actuating  devices,  and  real  time  mi- 
croprocessor interfacing  and  control.  Case  stud- 
ies, simulation,  and  projects  are  used  to  exemplify 
the  system  design  principles.  Preq:  M  E  305  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


M  E  418  Finite  Element  Analysis  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  Design  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the 
finite  element  method.  Introduction  to  solid  mod- 
eling, finite  element  modeling  and  analysis  using 
commercial  codes.  Analysis  strategies  using  finite 
elements.  Applications  to  heat  transfer,  fluid  flow, 
and  structures.  Preq:  E  M  304,  320,  M  E  205,  304, 
or  consent  ot  instructor 

M  E  420,  620  Energy  Sources  and  Their  Utiliza- 
tion 3(3,0)  Covers  availability  and  use  of  energy 
sources  such  as  fossil  fuels,  solar  (direct  and  indi- 
rect), and  nuclear;  addresses  energy  density  and  con- 
straints to  use  (technical  and  economic)  for  each 
source.  Preq:  M  E  303,  304. 

M  E  421,  621  Introduction  to  Compressible  Flow 
3(3,0)  Introductory  concepts  to  compressible  flow; 
methods  of  treating  one-dimensional  gas  dynamics 
including  flow  in  nozzles  and  diffusers,  normal 
shocks,  moving  and  oblique  shocks,  Prandtl-Meyer 
Flow,  Fanno  Flow,  Rayleigh  Flow,  and  reaction  pro- 
pulsion systems.  Preq:  E  M  320,  M  E  303. 

M  E  422,  622  Design  of  Gas  Turbines  3(3,0) 
Guiding  principles  in  gas  turbine  cycles  are  re- 
viewed. Turbine  and  compressor  design  procedures 
and  performance  prediction  for  both  axial  and  ra- 
dial flow  machines  are  presented.  Methods  of  de- 
sign of  rotary  heat-exchangers  and  retrofitting  gas 
turbine  for  regenerative  operation  are  presented. 
Design  projects  are  used  to  illustrate  the  proce- 
dures. Preq:  E  M  320. 

M  E  423,  623  Introduction  to  Aerodynamics 
3(3,0)  Basic  theories  of  aerodynamics  are  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose  of  accurately  predicting  the 
aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  which  act  on  a 
vehicle  in  flight.  Preq:  E  M  320. 

M  E  424  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  IV 
1(0,3)  Continuation  of  ME  323.  Mechanical  en- 
gineering principles  and  phenomena  are  reinforced 
through  open-ended,  student  designed  and  con- 
ducted experiments.  Utilization  of  mature  skills 
in  measurement  techniques,  data  analysis,  and 
report  writing.  Preq:  M  E  301,  303,  304,  305,  306, 
323;  M  E  404  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

M  E  425,  625  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  Ma- 
chinery II  3(3,0)  Graphical,  analytical,  and  nu- 
merical techniques  are  used  in  the  dynamic  analy- 
sis and  synthesis  of  machines.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
application  of  the  analysis  techniques  to  cams, 
gears,  and  other  mechanisms.  Preq:  M  E  405. 

M  E  429,  629  Thermal  Environmental  Control 
3(3,0)  Mechanical  vapor  compression  refrigeration 
cycles,  refrigerants,  thermoelectrical  cooling  sys- 
tems, cryogenics,  thermodynamic  properties  of  air, 
psychometric  charts,  heating  and  cooling  coils,  so- 
lar radiation,  heating  and  cooling  loads,  insulation 
systems.  Preq:  E  M  320,  M  E  303. 

M  E  431  Applied  Fluids  Engineering  3(3,0)  Ap- 
plications-oriented course  in  industrial  fluids  engi- 
neering, primarily  directed  toward  the  analysis  and 
design  of  piping  systems  and  components  for  liquid 
and  gas  flow.  Topics  include  friction  factors,  head 
loss,  flow  capacities,  piping  networks,  flow  measure- 
ment, pumps,  control  valves,  and  hydraulic  and 
pneumatic  components.  Preq:  E  M  320,  M  E  322. 


M  E  440  Materials  for  Aggressive  Environments 
3(3,0)  Emphasizes  the  engineering  aspects  of  se- 
lecting materials  for  applications  in  aggressive  en- 
vironments. Various  types  of  materials  degrada- 
tion are  discussed  as  are  methods  for  wastage  pre- 
vention, including  especially  engineering  design 
and  materials  selection  approaches.  Structural 
metallic  alloys  are  emphasized;  however,  techni- 
cally important  ceramics  and  polymers  are  also 
discussed.  Preq:  ME  301,  306. 

M  E  453,  653  Dynamic  Performance  of  Vehicles 
3(3,0)  Introduces  techniques  for  analyzing  the  dy- 
namic behavior  of  vehicles.  Types  of  vehicles  to  be 
considered  are  chosen  from  aircraft,  surface  ships, 
automobiles  and  trucks,  railway  vehicles,  and  mag- 
netically levitated  vehicles.  Preq:  M  E  205,  305,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  454,  654  Design  of  Machine  Elements  3(3,0) 
Design  of  common  machine  elements  including 
clutches,  brakes,  bearings,  springs,  and  gears.  Op- 
timization techniques  and  numerical  methods  are 
employed  as  appropriate.  Preq:  M  E  306  or  con- 
sent of  instructor 

M  E  455,  655  Design  for  Computer-Automated 
Manufacturing  3(3,0)  Concepts  of  product  and 
process  design  for  automated  manufacturing  are 
considered.  Topics  include  product  design  for  auto- 
mated manufacturing,  inspection  and  assembly,  us- 
ing automation,  industrial  robots,  knowledge-based 
systems  and  concepts  of  flexible  product  manufac- 
ture. Preq:  M  E  301,  306,  404  (or  concurrent  en- 
rollment), or  consent  of  instructor 

M  E  (E  C  E)  456  Fundamentals  of  Robotics 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  mechan 
ics  and  control  of  robots,  including  their  applica 
tion  to  advanced  automation.  Topics  include  ro 
hot  geometry,  kinematics,  dynamics,  and  control 
Planar  machine  structures  are  emphasized,  includ 
ing  methods  using  computer  analysis.  Application 
considerations  include  the  design  and  operation 
of  robot  systems  for  manufacturing  and  telero- 
botics.  Preq:  M  E  305,  416  (or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment), or  consent  of  instructor 

M  E  47 1  Computer  Aided  Engineering  Analysis 
and  Design  3(3,0)  Students  are  exposed  to  geo- 
metric and  solid  modeling,  finite  elements,  optimi- 
zation, and  rapid-prototyping.  Students  design  an 
artifact,  represent  it  on  the  computer,  analyze  it 
using  FEA,  then  optimize  before  prototyping  it. 
Emphasizes  the  use  of  computer-based  tools  for  en- 
gineering design.  The  World  Wide  Web  is  used  for 
reporting.  Preq:  Numerical  methods  and  program- 
ming experience  or  consent  of  instructor 

M  E  493,  693  Selected  Topics  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering 1-6  (1-6,0)  Study  of  topics  not  found 
in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  cov- 
ered. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor 


MICROBIOLOGY 

Professors:  S.  S.  Hayasaka,  T.  A.  Hughes,  L.  L. 
Larcom,  J.  W.  Lawson,  Jr,  M.  J.  B.  Paynter,  T  E. 
Schwedler,  T  R.  Scott,  F  J.  Stutzenberger;  Associate 
Professor:  W.  Y.  Chen;  Lecturer:  T.  R.  Tzeng 

MICRO  100  Microbes  and  Human  Affairs  1  ( 1 ,0) 

Explanation  of  the  roles  of  microorganisms  in 
today's  world  and  the  significance  of  microbes  to 
the  future  of  mankind. 

MICRO  205  Introductory  Microbiology  4(3,3) 
Basic  concepts  of  microbiology,  introduced  through 
classroom  and  laboratory  experiences.  Emphasis  is 
on  practical  applications  in  various  areas  of  impor- 
tance to  man.  Recommended  for  students  not  ma- 
joring in  a  biological  science.  Not  open  to  Micro- 
biology majors.  Preq:  CH  101,  102,  BIOL  103. 

MICRO  305,  605  General  Microbiology  4(3,3) 
Morphology,  physiology,  classification,  distribu- 
tion, and  cultivation  of  microorganisms.  Preq:  In- 
troductory biology,  CH  101,  102. 

MICRO  400,  600  Public  Health  Microbiology 
3(3,0)  Epidemiology  of  transmissible  diseases  in- 
cluding pathogenic  characteristics  of  the  infectious 
organism,  modes  of  transmission,  mechanism  of 
infection,  diagnostic  aids,  effective  treatments,  im- 
munizing procedures  and  methods  of  preventing 
infection.  Preq:  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  401,  H401,  601  Advanced  Bacteriology 
4(2,6)  Metabolism,  nutrition,  growth,  and  death 
of  bacteria;  microbiological  assays  and  industrial  fer- 
mentation; emphasis  on  laboratory  procedures  for 
the  identification  of  the  more  common  taxonomic 
groups.  Preq:  CH  201  or  223,  227,  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  403,  603  Marine  Microbiology  3(2,3) 
Discussion  of  the  microbes  that  inhabit  the  ma- 
rine environment,  their  peculiar  physiological 
traits,  and  contributions  to  the  ecology  of  oceans. 
Preq:  MICRO  305,  organic  chemistry. 

MICRO  407,  H407,  607  Food  and  Dairy  Micro- 
biology 4(3,3)  Physical-chemical  factors  limiting 
survival  and  growth  of  microorganisms  during  pro- 
cessing and  manufacturing  of  food  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Standard  methods  for  enumerating  and  iden- 
tifying indicator  bacteria,  yeasts,  molds,  and  mi- 
crobes producing  food  and  food-borne  illness. 
Starter  cultures,  fungal  toxins,  microbial  cell  in- 
jury and  standards  for  food  and  dairy  products. 
Preq:  BIOCH  210orCH  201  or  223,  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  410,  H410,  610  Soil  Microbiology 
3(2,3)  Role  of  microorganisms  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  substances,  transformation  of  ni- 
trogen and  mineral  substances  in  the  soil;  interre- 
lationships between  higher  plants  and  microorgan- 
isms; importance  of  microorganisms  in  soil  fertil- 
ity. Preq:  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  411,  H4 11,  611  Pathogenic  Bacteriol- 
ogy 4(3,3)  Study  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  their 
morphology,  cultural  requirements  and  classifica- 
tion; diagnostic  tests,  methods  of  differentiation, 
and  the  diseases  caused.  Preq:  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  412,  H412,  612  Bacterial  Physiology 
4(3,3)  Consideration  of  the  cytology,  physiology, 
metabolism,  and  genetics  of  bacteria.  Includes 
studies  of  growth  and  death,  reproduction  and 
mutation,  nutrition  and  metabolic  pathways,  regu- 
latory mechanisms,  and  effects  of  environment. 
Preq:  CH  224,  MICRO  305,  one  semester  of  bio- 
chemistry, or  consent  of  instructor 
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C^)urs«rs  of  Instmctum 


MICRO  4n.  H41  i.  613  Industrial  MicrobioloK> 
3(2,3)  Microhial  aspects otlar^c-scalcpriKcsscs  tor 
the  production  ot  KhkIs,  aiuihlotics,  enzymes,  fine 
chemicals,  and  heverafjes.  Topics  include  strain  se- 
lection, culture  maintenance,  biosynthetic  path- 
ways, continuous  cultivation  and  production  of 
single  cell  protein.  Preq:  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  (AVS,  BIOSC)  414,  H414,  614  Basic 
Immunology  3(2,3)  Consideration  ol  the  nature, 
production,  and  function  of  basic  immune  re- 
sponses in  animals.  Procedures  and  mechanisms 
of  antigen-antibody  and  other  immune  reactions. 
Preq:  MIC^RO  305,  organic  chemistr>. 

MICRO  415,  H415,  615  Microbial  Genetics 
4(3,3)  Cytological  basis  of  bacterial,  fungal,  and 
viral  genetics;  molecular  aspects;  mutations;  mecha- 
nisms of  genetic  transfers;  episomes  and  plasmids; 
and  ptipulation  changes.  Preq:  BIOCH  301,  CH 
224,  MICRO  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  416,  H4 16,  616  Introductory  Virology 
3(3,0)  General  intrcxluction  to  the  field  of  virol- 
ogy, including  animal,  bacterial,  and  plant  viruses. 
Topics  include  nomenclature  and  chissification,  bio- 
chemical and  biophysical  characteristics,  mecha- 
nisms of  replication,  chemotherapy,  and  techniques 
for  isolation,  assay,  and  purification.  Preq:  BIOCH 
301 ,  MICRO  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  4 1 7 ,  H4 1 7 ,  6 1 7  Molecular  Mechanisms 
of  Carcinogenesis  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Changes 
which  tKCur  at  the  cellular  and  subcellular  levels 
during  transformation  and  aging.  Accumulated 
damage  and  "intrinsic  clock"  theories  of  aging; 
genetic  and  epigenetic  theories  of  carcinogenesis; 
epidemiology  of  cancer;  viral,  radiation-induced, 
and  chemical  carcinogenesis;  the  immune  system 
and  cancer.  Preq.  BIOCH  301,  MICRO  305,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  (GEN,  BIOSC)  418,  618  Biotechnol- 
ogy I:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  See 
GEN  418. 

MICRO  419,  619  Selected  Topics  in  Molecu- 
lar Medicine  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  various  ar- 
eas of  molecular  medicine.  Examines  the  latest  re- 
search and  developments  in  molecular  medicine. 
Designed  for  students  interested  in  medicine  and 
biomedical  research.  Graduate  students  may  repeat 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  BIOCH  301, 
MICRO  305,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MICRO  491  Special  Problems  in  Microbiology 
1-3(0,3-9)  Research  problems  in  various  areas  of 
microbiology  which  introduce  undergraduate  stu- 
dents to  the  planning  and  execution  of  research 
experimentation  and  the  presentation  of  research 
findings.  May  be  repeated  with  advisor's  approval. 

MICRO  H491  Honors  Special  Problems  in  Mi- 
crobiology 3(0,9)  Research  problems  in  various 
areas  of  microbiology  which  intrtxJuce  undergradu- 
ate students  to  the  planning  and  execution  of  re- 
search experimentation  and  the  presentation  of  re- 
search findings.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits  with  consent  of  instructor.  Preq;  Mem- 
bership in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program,  con- 
sent of  instructor. 


MILITARY  LEADERSHIP 

Professor:  W.  R.  Hanstm,  Chair;  Assisuini  Professors: 
B.  E.  Griffin,  M.  D.  Mitchiner,  B.  S.  Mtx)re,  W.  M. 
Parker,  G.J.  Walker 

M  L  101  Leadership  Fundamentals  12(2,1)  Study 
of  leadership  fcKused  at  the  individual  level.  Stu- 
dents learn  eftective  communicating  skills,  ethical 
decision  making,  small  group  management,  and 
mental  and  physical  conditioning.  Skills  are  applied 
in  a  variety  of  challenging  training  events  during 
leadership  laboratory,  including  rappelling,  water 
survival,  land  navigation,  and  team  athletics. 

M  L  102  Leadership  Fundamentals  II  2(2,1)  Qin- 
tinued  study  of  leadership  focused  at  the  individual 
and  team  levels.  Topics  include  problem  solving, 
critical  thinking,  leadership  styles,  and  group  co- 
hesion. Leadership  laboratory  training  includes 
small  tactics  and  weapons  firing. 

M  L  103  Becoming  a  Leader  3(3,0)  Study  of  ba- 
sic leadership,  covering  leadership  theory  and 
skills,  organizational  systems  to  support  leaders, 
problem  solving,  values  and  ethics,  and  commu- 
nication skills.  Includes  lecture,  practical  exercises, 
and  guest  speakers. 

M  L  201  Leadership  Development  I  2(2,1)  Study 
of  leadership  focused  at  the  team  level.  Students 
develop  leadership  skills  through  public  speaking, 
managing  small  groups,  and  mentoring  first-year 
students.  Skills  are  applied  in  a  variety  of  challeng- 
ing training  events  during  leadership  laboratory, 
including  rappelling,  water  survival,  land  naviga- 
tion, and  team-building  exercises. 

M  L  202  Leadership  Development  II  2(2,1 )  Con- 
tinued  study  of  leadership  at  the  team  and  small 
group  levels.  Focuses  on  moral  leadership,  officer- 
ship,  and  the  Army  as  a  profession.  Leadership  labo- 
ratory training  includes  small  unit  tactics,  airmo- 
bile operations,  and  weapons  firing.  Students  lead 
teams  throughout  the  semester. 

M  L  210  Leaders'  Training  Course  4(2,6)  Five- 
week  leadership  camp  conducted  csn  an  Army  post. 
Students'  pay  and  expenses  are  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Army.  Environment  is  rigorous  and  fcKused  on  lead- 
ership development.  No  military  obligation  is  in- 
curred. Completion  of  this  course  qualifies  students 
for  entry  into  the  Army  ROTC  Advanced  Course. 

M  L  211  Cadet  Field  Leadership  Training  1-6 
Eight-week  program  of  instruction  conducted  by  the 
Unites  States  Military  Academy  to  develop  leader- 
ship skills  of  sophomore  students.  Seven  weeks  of 
the  course  are  held  at  West  Point  with  one  week  at 
Fort  Knox,  KY,  for  Mounted  Maneuver  Training. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  M  L  202. 

M  L  301  Advanced  Leadership  1  3(2,2)  Study  of 
leadership  focused  on  decision  making,  planning, 
communicating,  and  executing.  Addresses  moti- 
vational techniques,  the  role  of  a  leader,  and  per- 
formance assessment.  Provides  students  with  lead- 
ership management  tools  and  methodology.  Stu- 
dents are  responsible  for  training,  developing,  and 
mentoring  Basic  Course  students.  Students  apply 
learned  techniques  in  leadership  laboratory.  Preq: 
ML  202  or  210. 
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M  L  302  Advanced  U-adcrship  II  3(2,2)  Qm- 
tinuation  of  leadership  study  tiKusing  on  ci>llcc- 
tive  skills  training,  tactics,  and  small  group  instruc- 
tion. Synthesizes  various  components  of  training, 
leadership,  and  team-building  learned  during  the 
Basic  Course  and  M  L  301.  Final  step  in  students' 
progression  prior  to  the  National  Advanced  Lead- 
ership Camp.  Preq:  ML  501. 

M  L  401  Organizational  Leadership  I  3(2,2)  Cm\- 
mination  of  leadership  study  in  preparation  for  com- 
missioning as  an  Army  officer.  Students  continue 
exercising  leadership  and  management  skills  as  se- 
nior cadet  leaders.  Leadership  lastruction  focuses 
on  cix)rdinating  activities  with  staffs,  communicat- 
ing effectively,  counseling  and  mentoring  subordi- 
nates, training  management  and  ethics.  Preq:  M  L 
302,  National  Advanced  Leadership  Camp. 

M  L  402  Organizational  Leadership  II  3(2,2) 
Continuation  of  M  L  401 .  Ftcuses  on  the  contin- 
ued study  of  moral,  ethical,  and  legal  issues  faced 
by  leaders.  Includes  instruction  in  administrative 
and  logistical  management.  Requires  students  to 
individually  and  collectively  apply  their  knowl- 
edge to  solve  problems  and  improve  the  organiza- 
tion. Preq;  M  L401. 

MUSIC 

Professors:  R.  E.  Goodstein,  Chair;  L.  U.  Harder,  D. 
R.  Rash;  Associate  Professors:  N.  M.  Hosier,  A.  R. 
Levin;  Assistarxt  Professors:  P.  L.  Buyer,  L.  Dzuris,  L. 
L.  Li-Bleuel,  M.J.  Spede;  lr\strucurr:  S.  C.  Lehmkuhl; 
Lecturers:  G.  S.  Alewine,  M.  T.  Anderson,  E.  J.  Aus- 
tin, S.  C.  Coppenbarger,  P.  G.  Elliott,  J.  B. 
Fankhauser,J.  H.  Merrell,  J.  A.  Purtle,  M.G.  Rowell, 
S.  M.  Sawyer,  H.  R.  Spires,  D.  E.  Stevenson,  W  H. 
Thomas,  C.  Ulrich,  B.  A.  Whisler 

MUSIC  101  Beginning  Class  Piano  1 1(0,2)  Thor- 
ough introduction  to  basic  keyboard  skills  includ- 
ing solo  and  ensemble  repertoire,  technique,  applied 
keyboard  theory,  and  performance.  Applied  music 
fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  Qinsent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  102  Beginning  Class  Piano  II  1(0,2) 
Continued  work  on  keyboard  skills,  applied  key- 
board theory,  solo  and  ensemble  repertoire,  and 
performance.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  111  Beginning  Class  Guitar  1(0,2)  In- 
troduction to  basic  guitar  skills,  including  finger- 
style  technique,  strumming,  and  song  accompa- 
niment. Students  develop  skills  and  appreciation 
of  the  discipline  through  teacher-led  drills,  en- 
semble playing,  and  the  exploration  of  guitar  his- 
tory, style,  and  the  impact  of  various  players  and 
composers  on  the  medium.  Applied  music  fee  is 
assessed.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  121  Beginning  Class  Voice  1(0,2)  In- 
troduction to  basic  vtKal  skills,  including  breath- 
ing, tone  production,  diction,  intonation,  and  in- 
terpretation. Includes  solo  and  ensemble  reper- 
toire. In-class  group  and  individual  performances 
are  required.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


MUSIC  151  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Individual 
study  in  performance  medium  (piano,  voice, 
strings,  woodwinds,  brass,  percussion,  guitar,  or- 
gan, or  carillon).  One  30-minute  lesson  each  week, 
for  which  a  minimum  of  four  hours  practice  is  re- 
quired. May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  depart- 
mental approval  of  differing  performance  media. 
Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor,  based  upon  a  qualifying  audition. 

MUSIC  152  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  151.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with 
departmental  approval  of  differing  performance 
media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MU- 
SIC 151. 

MUSIC  153  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1)  In- 
dividual study  in  vocal  or  instrumental  performance 
(voice,  woodwinds,  brass,  strings,  percussion  or  key- 
boards). One  45-minute  lesson  each  week.  Jury  re- 
quired. May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  departmen- 
tal approval  of  differing  performance  media.  Ap- 
plied music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  Performing  Arts 
major  (Music  Concentration)  and  consent  of  in- 
structor, based  upon  qualifying  audition. 

MUSIC  1 54  AppUed  Music  for  Majors  1  (0, 1 )  Con- 
tinuation of  MUSIC  153.  Jury  and  performance  on 
a  recital  are  required.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  departmental  approval  of  differing  performance 
media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC 
153,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  180  Introduction  to  Music  Technology 
3(2,3)  [C.2]  Introduction  to  music  notation,  se- 
quencing, digital  audio,  sound  reinforcement,  ana- 
log and  digital  recording,  and  other  current  music 
technologies.  Preq:  Performing  Arts  major  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MUSIC  205  Music  Theory  I  3(2,2)  Terminol- 
ogy and  notation  of  traditional  music  are  reviewed, 
and  the  techniques  of  sight-singing  and  melodic 
dictation  are  practiced.  Harmonic  practices  are 
studied,  relating  to  the  principal  diatonic  triads 
in  all  inversions.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor,  based 
on  musical  literacy. 

MUSIC  206  Music  Theory  II  3(2,2)  Continua- 
tion of  MUSIC  205  with  emphasis  on  diatonic 
triads  and  seventh  chords  in  all  inversions,  non- 
chord  tones,  and  basic  elements  of  musical  form. 
Practice  in  sight  singing,  melodic  dictation,  and 
harmonic  dictation  is  included.  Preq:  MUSIC  205. 

MUSIC  210,  H210  Music  Appreciation:  Music 
in  the  Western  World  3(3,0)  Deepens  students' 
appreciation  of  their  musical  heritage  through 
study  of  the  elements  of  the  musical  language  and 
its  development  in  Western  culture. 

MUSIC  251  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  152.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  152,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  252  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  251.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with 
departmental  approval  of  differing  performance 
media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC 
251,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  253  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1  (0, 1 )  Con- 
tinuation of  MUSIC  1 54.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
on  other  performance  media  with  departmental 
approval.  Jury  is  required.  Applied  music  fee  is  as- 
sessed. Preq:  MUSIC  154,  consent  of  instructor. 


MUSIC  254  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1  (0, 1 )  Con- 
tinuation of  MUSIC  253.  Maybe  repeated  on  other 
performance  media  with  departmental  approval. 
Jury  and  performance  on  a  recital  are  required.  Ap- 
plied music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  253,  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MUSIC  279  Music  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Practical 
work  in  music  on  productions  designed  for  public 
presentation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  sound  support, 
amplification,  and  mixing.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  four  credits. 

MUSIC  310  Survey  of  Music  History  3(3,0) 
Comprehensive  survey  of  the  Western  art  music 
tradition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
Preq:  MUSIC  206,  Performing  Arts  major;  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MUSIC  311  History  of  American  Music  3(3,0) 
Music  in  America  from  1620  to  the  present.  In- 
digenous and  borrowed  influences  are  examined. 

MUSIC  312  History  of  Jazz  3(3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive survey  of  jazz  elements  and  styles.  A  histori- 
cal perspective  from  Dixieland  to  bebop  to  jazz/ 
rock  is  included. 

MUSIC  313  History  of  Rock  and  Roll  3(3,0) 
Comprehensive  survey  of  rock  elements,  styles,  and 
artists.  Emphasis  is  on  the  evolution  of  rock  and 
roll  including  a  broad  examination  of  musical  in- 
fluences. Course  content  examines  how  rock  and 
roll  both  reflected  and  influenced  social  issues. 

MUSIC  314  World  Music  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
ethnomusicology  and  music  of  the  world's  peoples. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  music  through  culture. 

MUSIC  317  History  of  Country  Music  3(3,0) 
Chronological  study  of  country  music  origins,  styles, 
and  artists.  Emphasis  is  on  the  evolution  of  country 
music  from  a  cultural  expression  of  the  South  to  a 
commercial  art  form  of  worldwide  appeal. 

MUSIC  321  Principles  of  Piano  Performance  I 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  the  principles  of  piano 
performance  focusing  on  how  to  interpret  a  musi- 
cal score,  develop  technical  skills  and  practice 
techniques,  and  use  the  body  correctly  at  the  key- 
board. Preq:  By  audition. 

MUSIC  322  Principles  of  Piano  Performance  II 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MUSIC  321.  Preq:  MU- 
SIC 321  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  323  Piano  Accompanying  I  1(0,3)' 
Group  study  in  piano  accompanying.  Focus  on 
sight-reading  and  choral,  vocal,  and  instrumental 
accompanying.  Students  take  group  lessons  and 
accompany  choral  groups  and/or  applied  music 
students.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  325  CU  CariUonneurs  1(0,2)'  Group 
study  in  playing  the  47-bell  University  carillon.  One 
two-hour  meeting  each  week  for  which  a  minimum 
of  two  hours  of  individual  practice  is  required.  Par- 
ticipation in  a  recital  is  required.  Preq:  Musical  key- 
board experience,  consent  of  the  instructor. 

MUSIC  330  Small  Ensemble  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  instrumental, 
vocal  ensemble  members  through  reading  and  re- 
hearsal of  appropriate  music;  public  performances 
are  given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
rehearsal  time.  Enrollment  in  simultaneous  sections 
is  allowed.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 


MUSIC  33 1  Pep  Band  1  (0,3)'  Ensembles:  devoted 
to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  members 
through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  mu- 
sic; public  performances  are  given  in  addition  to 
the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Simultaneous  enroll- 
ment in  multiple  sections  is  allowed.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  director. 

MUSIC  332  Woodwind  Quintet  1(0,3)'  En- 
sembles: advanced  study  of  woodwind  chamber 
music  media.  One  one-hour  class  meeting  each 
week,  for  which  a  minimum  of  two  hours  of  en- 
semble practice  is  required.  Preq:  By  audition  only; 
concurrent  enrollment  in  MUSIC  362. 

MUSIC  333  String  Quartet  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
advanced  study  of  string  quartet  repertoire.  Two  90- 
minute  meetings  each  week  for  which  a  minimum 
of  two  hours  of  practice  is  required.  Preq:  By  audi- 
tion only.  Coreq:  MUSIC  369,  Applied  Music. 

MUSIC  334  Flute  Choir  1(0,3)'  Ensembles:  study 
of  flute  ensemble  literature.  One  60-minute  meet- 
ing each  week  for  which  a  minimum  of  two  hours 
of  practice  is  required.  Preq:  By  audition  only. 

MUSIC  336  Percussion  Ensemble  1(0,2)'  En- 
sembles: study  and  performance  of  percussion  en- 
semble literature.  One  two-hour  class  meeting 
each  week,  for  which  a  minimum  of  two  hours  of 
individual  practice  is  required.  Coreq:  MUSIC 
331,  362,  363,  364,  or  369. 

MUSIC  337  Steel  Drum  Band  1(0,2)  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music;  public  performances  are  given  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Rehearsals  also  in- 
clude discussions  of  steel  band  history  and  perfor- 
mance practice.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  341  Men's  Breakout  Ensemble  1(0,2)' 
Small  ensembles:  study  of  male  a  cappel la/popu- 
lar music  on  an  advanced  level.  Coreq:  MUSIC 
370  or  372  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  342  Women's  Breakout  Ensemble  1(0,2)' 
Small  ensembles:  study  of  women's  a  cappella/popu- 
lar  vocal  music  on  an  advanced  level.  Enrollment 
is  limited,  and  priority  will  be  given  to  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  a  large  choral  ensemble.  Coreq:  MU- 
SIC 370  or  371  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  343  Men's  Small  Ensemble  1(0,2)'  Small 
ensembles:  study  of  male  a  cappella/popular,  bar- 
bershop, and  nostalgic  music  on  an  advanced  level. 
Coreq:  MUSIC  370  or  372  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  344  Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble  1(0,3)'  En- 
sembles: devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  en- 
semble members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of 
appropriate  music;  public  performances  are  given 
periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal 
time.  Coreq:  MUSIC  370,  371,  372  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

MUSIC  351  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  252.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with 
departmental  approval  of  differing  performance 
media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC 
252,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  352  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  351.  Students  are  required  to  perform 
an  appropriate  solo  in  a  student  recital.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  departmental  approval  of  dif- 
fering performance  media.  Applied  music  fee  is  as- 
sessed. Preq:  MUSIC  351,  consent  of  instructor. 
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MUSIC  353  AppUed  Music  for  Majors  1  (0, 1 )  t  :on 

tinuatiun  of  MUSIC  254-  M;iy  he  rcpt-ateJ  on  othor 
performance  media  with  depanmental  approval. 
Jury  is  required.  Apphed  music  tee  is  ;is.sessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  254,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  354  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  35?.  May  he  repeated 
on  other  performance  media  with  departmental 
approval.  Juried  half-recital  performance  is  re- 
quired. Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MU- 
SIC 353,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  361  Marching  Band  l(0.3)'FEnsemhles: 
devoted  to  musical  training  of  ensemhle  memhers 
through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  mu- 
sic; public  performances  are  given  periodically  in 
addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  362  Symphonic  Band  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemhle  mem- 
hers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music;  public  performances  are  given  periodically 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  363  Jazz  Ensemble  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music;  public  performances  are  given  periodically 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  364  Concert  Band  1(0,2)'  Devoted  to 
the  musical  training  of  ensemble  members 
through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music;  public  performances  are  given  periodically 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  369  Symphony  Orchestra  1(0,3)'  Mid- 
sized, college-community^  orchestra  devoted  to  per- 
forming works  from  standard  repertoire.  Weekly 
evening  rehearsals  with  one  or  more  performances 
per  semester.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  370  Clemson  University  Singers  1  (0,3)' 
Ensembles:  devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  en- 
semble members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of 
appropriate  music;  public  performances  are  given 
periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal 
time.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  371  Women's  Glee  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music;  public  performances  are  given  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq:  Consent  of 
director. 

MUSIC  372  Men's  Glee  1(0,3)'  Ensembles:  de- 
voted to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music;  public  performances  are  given  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq:  Consent  of 
director. 

MUSIC  373  University  Chorus  1(0,3)'  En- 
sembles: devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  en- 
semble members  through  reading  and  rehearsal 
of  appropriate  music;  public  performances  are 
given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
rehearsal  time.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  398  Special  Topics  in  Music  3(3,0)  Con- 
sideration of  select  areas  of  study  in  music  not 
addressed  by  other  music  courses.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


MUSIC  400,  600  Music  in  the  Elementary  Class- 
rcwm  3(3,0)  Kamiliari:es  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary classri.x)m  with  traditional,  Kodaly,  Ortf,  and 
Kindermusik  approaches  in  correlating  music  with 
language  arts,  mathematics,  and  siKial  studies. 

MUSIC  405  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Arranging 
3(3,0)  Advanced  study  of  the  properties  of  instru- 
ments and  voices  and  their  combination  in  vari- 
ous small  and  large  ensembles.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  creation  of  in- 
strumental and  vocal  arrangements.  Preq:  P  A  180, 
MUSIC2  205,  or  consent  of  instructor 

MUSIC  415  Music  History  to  1750  3(3,0)  De- 
velopment of  Western  music  from  antiquity  to 
1750,  emphasizing  representative  literature  from 
various  styles  and  periods.  Preq:  MUSIC  210,  310, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  416  Music  History  Since  1750  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  315.  Music  from  1750 
to  the  present.  Preq:  MUSIC  210,  310,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MUSIC  430  Conducting  3(3,0)  Study  of  choral 
and  instrumental  conducting.  Emphasis  is  on 
manual  conducting  techniques,  attitudes,  philoso- 
phies, and  responsibilities  necessary  for  the  prepa- 
ration, planning,  and  execution  of  anistic  conduct- 
ing. Preq:  MUSIC  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  45 1  Applied  Music  1  (0, 1 )  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  352,  guiding  students  in  interpreta- 
tion of  advanced  solo  and  ensemble  literature. 
Students  are  required  to  perform  an  appropriate 
solo  in  a  student  recital.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  departmental  approval  of  differing  perfor- 
mance media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  352  and  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  452  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  45 1 .  Students  are  required  to  perform 
an  appropriate  solo  in  a  student  recital.  Applied 
music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  451  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MUSIC  453  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  354.  May  be  repeated  on 
other  performance  media  with  departmental  ap- 
proval, jury  is  required.  Applied  music  fee  is  as- 
sessed. Preq:  MUSIC  354,  consent  of  instructor 

MUSIC  454  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  453.  May  be  repeated 
on  other  performance  media  with  departmental 
approval.  Juried  full  recital  performance  is  re- 
quired. Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MU- 
SIC 453,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  480,  680  Advanced  Music  Technology 
3(2,2)  In  depth  coverage  of  current,  cutting-edge 
music  technologies,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
recording,  digital  audio  and  sound  reinforcement. 
Preq:  MUSIC  180  or  consent  of  instructor 

MUSIC  499,  699  Independent  Studies  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  in- 
terests in  music  study  outside  the  scope  of  exist- 
ing courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

'This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  a  maximum  of  1 6 
hours  of  ensemble  credit  allowable  toward  a  degree. 
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NPL  300  Foundations  in  Nonprofit  Leadership 

2(2,0)  Students  develop  an  understanding  ( >t  his- 
torical and  philosophical  aspects  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  special  skills  needed  to  de- 
velop hoards,  recruit  volunteers,  raise  funds,  and 
manage  day-to-day  operations.  Career  develop- 
ment opportunities  are  also  explored. 

NURSING 

Professors:  E.  J.  Lee,  B.  N.  Ligan,  Director:  S.  M. 
Oldaker,  R.  H.  Pruitt,  P  A.  Smart;  Associau  Prnfes- 
sms:  B.  J.  Holder,  N.  K.  Meehan,  V,  G.  Parker,  S. 
W.  Thompson,  M.  J.  Thorson,  J.  L.  Timms,  S.  D. 
M.  Van  Sell,  D.  F  Willoughby;  Assistant  Professors: 
C.  L.  Belcher,  R.  L.  Carr,  J.  A.  Eggert,  L.  M.  Gibson, 
L.  A.  Howe,  A.  J.  Hunter,  C.  W.  Lee,  M.  A.  Wetsel; 
Inscrucior:  J.  S.  Gillespie;  Lecturers:  M.  J.  Arnold, 
P  A.  Botchway,  L.  Crew,  A.  A.  Guedel,  E.  N. 
Hatfield,  E.  R.  Heam.  E.  F  Macfie,  C.  Mega,  K. 
Sorrow,  C.  Spragins,  E.  Swanson,  J.  E.  Ward;  Visit- 
ing Associau  Professor:  M.  Couillard 

NURS  140  Computer  Applications  in  Health 
Care  3(3,0)  [C.3]  Introduction  to  the  applica- 
tion of  computers  in  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
Covers  existing  health-care  applications  and  fore- 
casts future  needs.  Multiple  computer  systems  are 
discussed.  Nursing  majors  will  be  given  enroll- 
ment priority. 
NURS  300  Seminar  in  Health  Care  Topics  1-4 
(1-4,0-9)  Individualized  in-depth  study  in  a  se- 
lected health-care  area;  may  have  a  clinical  com- 
ponent and/or  special  projects.  Open  to  non- 
Nursing  majors.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
NURS  303  Nursing  of  Adults  7(3,8)  Incorp.)- 
rates  theoretical  and  empirical  knowledge  from 
physical  and  social  sciences.  Uses  critical  think- 
ing to  provide  holistic,  safe,  individualized  nurs- 
ing care  to  adults,  including  health  promotion, 
maintenance,  restoration,  and  health  teaching. 
Preq:  NURS  304,  310,  312,  340.  Preq  or  Coreq: 
NURS  320. 
NURS  304  Pathophysiology  for  Health-Care 
Professionals  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  disease  mecha- 
nisms and  recognition  of  the  manifestations  of 
these  mechanisms  in  body  systems.  Discussion  also 
includes  pharmacologic  and  mechanical  intenen- 
tions  commonly  associated  with  specific  disease 
processes  and  application  to  patient-care  situa- 
tions. Preq:  BIOSC  223,  consent  of  instructor,  or 
admission  to  RN/BS  program. 
NURS  305  Psychosocial  Nursing  3(3,0)  Lifespan 
approach  to  examine  psychosocial,  developmen- 
tal, family,  and  cultural  factors  that  influence  in- 
dividuals from  diverse  populations  and  their  fami- 
lies in  the  promotion,  maintenance,  and  restora- 
tion of  health.  The  use  of  the  nursing  priKess, 
critical  thinking,  therapeutic  communication, 
and  psychosocial  nursing  interventions  is  ex- 
plored. Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Nursing. 


Courses  of  Instruct! 


NURS  307  Family  Nursing  in  the  Community 

5(4,2)  Bridge  course  for  RN  students  focusing  on 
nursing  care  of  families  including  childbearing  cli- 
ents, infants,  children,  adolescents,  adults,  and 
older  adults  in  the  context  of  the  community. 
Emphasis  is  on  strategies  to  assist  individuals  in 
achieving  or  maintaining  wellness  in  the  family, 
home,  and  community  environment.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  NURS  304,  313. 
NURS  3 10  Health  Assessment  3(2,2)  Introduces 
concepts  of  health,  wellness,  and  illness.  Focuses 
on  physical,  psychosocial,  and  cultural  assessment 
for  the  well  adult  client  with  variations  across  the 
lifespan.  Includes  interviewing  techniques.  Preq: 
All  required  non-nursing  courses  and  electives. 
NURS  311  Introduction  to  Community  Nurs- 
ing 2(2,0)  Focuses  on  health  promotion  and  ill- 
ness prevention  activities  across  the  lifespan  for 
individuals  and  families  in  the  community.  Ma- 
jor emphasis  is  on  nursing's  role  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  health  as  well  as  the 
identification  and  modification  of  health  risk  fac- 
tors. Preq:  NURS  310,  312,  320.  Preq  or  Coreq: 
NURS  304,  340. 
NURS  312  Therapeutic  Nursing  Interventions 
4(2,4)  Focus  on  therapeutic  nursing  interven- 
tions, including  selected  psychomotor  skills,  com- 
munication skills,  and  teaching/learning.  Preq: 
All  required  non-nursing  courses  and  electives. 
NURS  313  Health  Assessment  Through  the 
Lifespan  4(3,2)  Expands  on  RNs'  knowledge  of 
health  assessment.  Focuses  on  physical  and  psycho- 
social assessment  for  the  well  client  throughout  the 
lifespan.  Interviewing  techniques  are  included.  Preq: 
Admission  to  RN/BS  program. 
NURS  317  Development  of  the  Nursing  Profes- 
sion 3(3,0)  Explores  the  evolution  of  nursing  as  a 
profession,  the  social  and  technological  factors  and 
challenges,  struggles,  and  accomplishments  of  past 
nursing  leaders.  Includes  strategies  for  effecting 
change  based  on  experiences  of  the  past. 
NURS  320,  H320  Professionalism  in  Nursing 
2(2,0)  [W.l]  Application  of  critical  thinking  skills 
in  the  professional  nursing  roles  in  multidisciplin- 
ary  approaches  to  health  care.  Analysis  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  modem  nursing.  Exami- 
nation of  issues  of  nursing  care  to  diverse  popula- 
tions within  context  of  ethical  and  professional 
standards.  Preq:  All  required  non-nursing  courses 
and  electives  or  consent  of  instructor. 
NURS  323  Gerontology  Nursing  2(2,0)  Intro- 
duction of  theories  of  aging.  Focuses  on  complex 
health  care  issues  of  aging  and  chronic  care  in- 
cluding promotion,  maintenance,  and  restoration 
of  health  of  the  elderly.  Scientific  concepts  ad- 
dress physiological,  psychological,  and  sociologi- 
cal issues  of  aging  and  chronic  illness.  Preq:  NURS 
310,  312,  320,  PSYCH  201,  SOC  201.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  NURS  304,  340. 

NURS  330,  H330  Research  in  Nursing  3(3,0) 
[W.l]  Introduction  to  conceptual  frameworks, 
models,  and  theories  related  to  nursing.  Analysis 
of  reported  research  in  nursing  and  related  disci- 
plines. Ethical,  moral,  and  legal  issues  are  discussed 
in  relation  to  nursing  research.  Preq:  NURS  310, 
312,  320  or  admission  to  RN/BS  program. 


NURS  340  Pharmacotherapeutic  Nursing  Inter- 
ventions 3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  integration  of  nurs- 
ing process  with  pharmacotherapeutics,  administra- 
tion, monitoring,  and  related  client  education.  In- 
cludes major  drug  classifications,  indications  for  use, 
side  effects,  interactions,  routes  of  administration, 
usual  dosages  and  contraindications.  Preq;  All  re- 
quired non-nursing  courses  and  electives. 

NURS  (PHIL)  350  Technology  and  Philosophy 
in  Nursing  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  influence  of  the 
increasing  application  of  scientific  technology  to 
health-care  delivery  and  concomitant  ethical  issues. 

NURS  401  Mental  Health  Nursing  5(3,4)  Ap- 
plication of  theories  and  the  nursing  process  to 
identify,  implement,  and  evaluate  nursing  interven- 
tions for  the  care  of  clients  with  psychiatric  disor- 
ders. Preq:  All  required  300-level  nursing  courses. 

NURS  403  Complex  Nursing  of  Adults  5(3,4) 
Focuses  on  the  biological,  psychological,  philo- 
sophical, and  socio-cultural  influences  on  com- 
plex health  problems  related  to  acute  and  trau- 
matic conditions.  Emphasizes  the  concepts  of  cir- 
culation, oxygenation,  homeostasis,  and  compen- 
sation in  acutely  ill  adults.  Preq:  All  required  300- 
level  nursing  courses. 

NURS  405,  H405  Leadership  and  Management 
in  Nursing  3(2,2)  [W.l]  Focuses  on  the  role  of 
the  professional  nurse  in  managing  nursing  care. 
Theories  and  research  related  to  leadership,  power, 
management,  organizations,  regulation,  and  eth- 
ics are  discussed.  Directed  laboratory  experiences 
are  provided.  Preq:  NURS  401, 403, 411,412, 415, 
or  admission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  406  Issues  in  Professionalism  3(3,0) 
[  W.  1  ]  Analysis  of  the  development  of  professional 
nursing.  Consideration  of  educational  issues,  le- 
gal and  economic  issues,  health  policy,  leadership, 
cultural  variations,  and  the  influence  of  values  in 
ethical  decisions  and  nursing  practice.  Preq:  Ad- 
mission to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  408  Senior  Nursing  Practicum  3(  1,4)  Im- 
pact of  selected  health  issues  and  problems  on  the 
practice  of  nursing  is  considered.  Licensure  prepa- 
ration, techniques  to  maintain  currency  in  the  field, 
and  other  relevant  topics  facing  the  professional 
nurse  are  presented.  Under  preceptor  supervision, 
students  observe,  organize,  and  implement  entry 
level  nursing  practice.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  NURS  401,  403,  411,  412,  415. 

NURS  411  Nursing  Care  of  Children  5(3,4)  Fo- 
cuses on  child  health  problems  and  health  main- 
tenance. Emphasis  is  on  biological,  pathophysi- 
ological, psychological,  and  socio-cultural  concepts 
related  to  nursing  care  of  children  with  acute,  criti- 
cal, and  chronic  illnesses.  Includes  strategies  for 
alleviation  of  illness,  restoration  of  wellness,  pro- 
motion and  maintenance  of  health,  growth  and 
development.  Preq:  NURS  303, 305, 3 1 1 ,  323, 330. 

NURS  412  Nursing  Care  of  Women  and  Their 
Families  5(3,4)  Emphasis  is  on  biological,  psycho- 
logical, and  socio-cultural  concepts.  Identification 
of  appropriate  nursing  strategies  that  enhance  in- 
dividual capacity  to  achieve  or  maintain  wellness 
in  the  family,  home,  community,  and  hospital  en- 
vironment. Preq:  NURS  303,  305,  311,  323,  330. 

NURS  415  Community  Health  Nursing  4(2,4) 
Consideration  of  health  promotion  activities  for 
family  and  community  groups  with  emphasis  on 
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community  assessment,  screening  and  health 
teaching/counseling.  Practice  activities  are  related 
to  health  promotion  in  population  groups  and  nurs- 
ing care  of  homebound  clients.  Laboratory  settings 
include  homes,  schools,  industries,  and  other  com- 
munity organizations.  Preq:  All  required  300-level 
nursing  courses  or  admission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  H420  Senior  Honors  I  2(2,0)  Students 
develop  a  proposal  for  a  major  thesis,  direct  study 
project,  or  research  project  under  the  guidance  of 
a  faculty  preceptor.  Preq:  Senior  Honors  standing, 
NURSH330. 

NURS  H428  Senior  Honors  II  2(2,0)  Students 
implement  a  proposal  for  a  major  directed  study 
project  or  research  thesis  under  the  guidance  of  a 
faculty  preceptor.  Preq:  Senior  Honors  standing, 
NURS  H405,  H420. 

NURS  485  Nurse  Extern  Practicum  6(0,18) 
Practicum  consisting  of  preceptor-supervised  and 
faculty-led  nursing  clinical  experiences  in  a  re- 
gional health-care  facility.  Preq:  Completion  of 
at  least  one  adult  health  and  one  pathophysiol- 
ogy course  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NURS  499  Independent  Study  1-4(1-4,0-9)  In- 
depth  study  in  an  area  of  .special  interest  in  Nurs- 
ing. Students  develop  specific  objectives  with  a  fac- 
ulty member  with  expertise  in  the  area  of  interest 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

NUTRITION 

(See  also  courses  listed  under  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences , 

Biochemistry,  and  Food  Science.) 
Professors:  J.  A.  Bertrand,  A.  B.  Bodine  II,  D.  L.  Cross, 
T  C.  Jenkins,  M.  E.  Kunkel,  D.  V.  Maurice;  Assistant 
Professors:  M.  D.  Condrasky,  V.  J.  Haley-Zitlin;  Lec- 
turer: R.  M.  Haliena 

NUTR  203  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition  3(3,0) 

Principles  of  nutrition  including  functions,  diges- 
tion, and  requirements  of  nutrients;  factors  affect- 
ing food  choices  and  dietary  adequacy;  and  roles  of 
nutrition  in  physical  fitness  and  health  mainte- 
nance. May  not  be  substituted  for  NUTR  401. 

NUTR  210  Nutrition  and  Physical  Activity  3(3,0) 
Topics  include  role  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  pro- 
teins on  energy  utilization  during  exercise;  alter- 
ing body  composition  and  improving  fitness  with 
diet  and  physical  activity;  importance  of  fluid  in- 
take on  performance;  effectiveness  of  dietary 
supplements  and  ergogenic  aids;  and  choosing  a 
diet  appropriate  for  individual  physical  activity  lev- 
els. Preq:  BIOL  102  or  equivalent. 

NUTR  2 1 1  Nutrition  Throughout  the  Life  Cycle 
3(3,0)  Topics  include  nutrition  needs  during  preg- 
nancy, infancy,  childhood,  adulthood,  and  aging; 
diet  selection  appropriate  for  each  of  those  stages; 
and  controversies  concerning  dietary  effects  on 
bean  disease,  cancer,  immune  system  function,  and 
weight  control.  Preq:  BIOL  102  or  equivalent. 

NUTR  401,  H401,  601  Fundamentals  of  Nutri- 
tion 3(3,0)F  Biochemical  and  physiological  fun- 
damentals of  nutrition  applicable  to  domestic  ani- 
mals and  man.  Digestive  processes  and  absorption 
and  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  proteins, 
water,  minerals,  and  vitamins  are  considered.  En- 
ergy metabolism  and  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  digestive  systems  are  discussed.  Preq: 
BIOCH  210,  CH  223,  or  consent  of  instmctor. 


C  ^lufNcs  of  Instruction 


NUTR  420  Selected  Topics  in  Nutrition  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Comprehensive  study  of  special  topics  in  nu- 
trition not  covered  in  detail  or  contained  in  other 
courses.  Current  developments  in  each  area  are 
stressed.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits,  hut  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  or  consent  ot  instructtir. 

NUTR  421  Special  Problems  in  Nutrition  1-4 
(0,3-12)  Independent  research  investijjation  in  nu- 
trition. Special  emphasis  is  on  developing  a  research 
proptwal,  conducting  the  research,  and  rep<irting 
the  findings.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  424,  624  Medical  Nutrition  Therapy  I 
4(3,3)  Principles  ot  nutritional  assessment,  edu- 
cation, and  counseling  skills;  development  of  medi- 
cal nutrition  therapy  for  individuals  with  obesity 
and  eating  disorders,  gastrointestinal  disorders, 
metabolic  and  renal  disorders.  Preq:  BIOSC  223, 
NUTR  45 1 ,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  425,  H425,  625  Medical  Nutrition 
Therapy  II  4(3,1)  Development  of  medical  nu- 
trition therapy  for  individuals  with  various  dis- 
ease states  including  cardiovascular,  hepatic,  mus- 
culoskeletal, and  neoplastic  disorders;  with  con- 
sideration of  sociocultural  and  ethnic  aspects  of 
food  consumption  and  alternative  nutrition  thera- 
pies. Preq:  BIOSC  223,  NUTR  424,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

NUTR  426,  626  Community  Nutrition  3(3,0) 
Study  of  fundamentals  of  nutrition  care  delivery 
in  community  programs  beginning  with  assessment 
and  problem  identification  and  continuing  through 
the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation 
of  nutrition  intervention  programs.  Preq:  NUTR 
45 1  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  45 1,  H45 1, 65 1  Human  Nutrition  3(3,0) 
Essentials  of  nutrition  and  princ  iple  nutritional  de- 
ficiency conditions.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of 
dietary  intake,  methods  of  determining  nutritional 
status,  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  re- 
cent advances  in  human  nutrition.  Preq:  BIOCH 
210/211  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  455,  655  Nutrition  and  Metabolism 
3(3,0)  Concepts  of  metabolism  fundamental  to 
understanding  normal  and  therapeutic  nutrition 
are  examined.  Bioenergetics  as  well  as  metabo- 
lism of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino  acids,  vita- 
mins, and  minerals  as  they  relate  to  nutrition  are 
discussed.  Preq:  NUTR  451  and  BIOCH  210  or 
423  or  406  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PACKAGING  SCIENCE 

Professors:  J.  H.  Marcondes,  R.  L.Thomas,  Chair;  Rj. 
Vergano;  Associate  Professors:  D.  K.  Cooksey,  R.  M. 
Kimmel;  Assistant  Professors:  H.  R  Batt,  T  G.  Weigel, 
W  S.NXO^iteside;  Ad/unci  Professor:  R.  C.  Cooksey;  Ad- 
junct Associate  Professors:  H.  J.  Park,  J.  J.  Song;  Ad- 
junct Instructor:  R.  R.  Perdue;  Adjunct  Lecturers:  L.  R. 
Byrne,  R.  J.  Giangiorgi 

PKGSC  101  Packaging  Orientation  1(1,0)  Over- 
view of  the  various  principles  and  practices  in 
packaging  science,  historical  development,  pack- 
aging as  a  career. 


PKGSC  102  Introduction  to  Packaging  Science 
2(2,0)  Functions  of  a  package;  materials,  pro- 
cesses, and  technt>logy  used  in  package  develop- 
ment; the  relationship  of  packaging  to  the  corpo- 
ration, consumer,  and  siKiety  as  a  wh<5le.  Preq: 
PKGSC  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  202  Packaging  Materials  and  Manufac- 
turing 4(3,3)  Detailed  study  of  packaging  materi- 
als including  glass,  metal,  metal  foils  and  .sheets, 
wcxid,  paper,  paperboard,  plastics,  composites,  ad- 
hesives,  coatings,  cushioning  media;  their  func- 
tional properties  in  packaging  application;  lami- 
nating and  combining  of  different  packaging  ma- 
terials. Preq:  PKGSC  102  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

PKGSC  204  Container  Systems  (Rigid  and  Flex- 
ible) 3(3,0)  Examination  of  all  the  packages  and 
containers  used  to  develop  systems  to  distribute 
products.  Compatibility  of  product  and  package, 
structural  design,  costs,  and  merchandising  con- 
siderations are  stressed.  Preq:  PKGSC  202,  206  (or 
concurrent  enrollment)  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  206  Container  Systems  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Laboratory  practice  in  sample  making,  designing 
and  constructing  various  containers.  Preq:  PKGSC 
204  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

PKGSC  368,  H368  Packaging  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  role  of  packaging  in  modem-day  so- 
ciety. Responsibilities  of  the  packager  to  protect 
people  and  the  environment.  Package  guidelines 
recommended  by  civilian  and  governmental  agen- 
cies. Preq:  PKGSC  102  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

PKGSC  401,  601  Packaging  Machinery  3(3,0) 
Systematic  study  of  machinery  used  to  form,  fill, 
seal,  laminate,  combine,  and  print  continuous  and 
automated  packaging  lines  and  auxiliary  material 
handling  equipment,  including  principles  of  ma- 
chine design,  operation,  selection,  and  specifica- 
tion. Preq:  PKGSC  204,  RHYS  207  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PKGSC  404,  H404,  604  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Packages  and  Principles  of  Package  Evalua- 
tion 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
packages,  principles  and  standard  methods 
( ASTM,  TAPRI)  of  determining  these  properties. 
Evaluation  of  functional  properties  of  packages  in- 
cluding shock  and  vibration  isolation.  Preq:  RHYS 
207,  PKGSC  204,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  (FD  SO  409  Total  Quality  Management 
for  the  Food  and  Packaging  Industries  3(3,0) 
See  FD  SC  409. 

PKGSC  416,  616  Application  of  Polymers  in 
Packaging  3(2,3)  Detailed  study  of  polymer 
chemistry  and  polymerization  technology.  Empha- 
sis is  on  polymers  which  are  significant  in  pack- 
aging. Study  includes  polymer  morphology',  rhe- 
ology,  physical  properties,  and  processing  meth- 
ods. Preq:  PKGSC  204,  206;  CH  201  or  223; 
RHYS  207;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  420,  620  Package  Design  and  Develop- 
ment 3(3,0)  Relatiomhip  between  packaging  and 
the  marketing  of  consumer  goods.  Study  of  the 
various  principles  and  methods  practiced  in  de- 
veloping packages,  methods  used  to  coordinate 
package  development  activities  including  inter- 
facing with  product  development,  manufacturing, 
marketing,  and  purchasing.  Preq:  RHYS  207, 
PKGSC  404,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PKGSC  421  Special  Problems  in  Packaging  Sci- 
ence 1-4(0,3-12)  Independent  research  mvesti- 
gations  in  packaging  science  related  to  packag- 
ing materials,  machinery,  design,  and  applicatiorts. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  organizing  a  re- 
search proposal,  conducting  research,  and  report- 
ing results.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  1 5 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  422  Selected  Topics  in  Packaging  Science 
l-3(  1-3,0)  ("omprehensive  study  of  selected  top- 
ics in  packaging  science  not  covered  in  detail  or 
contained  in  other  courses.  Cxmtemporary  devel- 
opments in  each  area  are  stressed.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  1 5  credits,  but  only  if  difterent 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Coasent  of  instmctor. 

PKGSC  430,  630  Converting  for  Flexible  Pack- 
aging 3(2,3)  Study  of  materials,  methods,  pro- 
ces.ses,  and  equipment  ased  in  converting  web 
materials  for  flexible  packaging.  Laboratory  pro- 
vides hands-on  experience  preparing  and  operat- 
ing pilot-scale  converting  equipment.  Preq: 
PKGSC  416  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

PKGSC  440,  640  Packaging  for  Distribution 
3(3,0)  Delivery  of  a  packaged  product  from  point 
of  manufacture  to  point  of  sale  often  involves  sev- 
eral shipping  methcxis,  e.g.,  tmck,  rail,  air,  or  ship. 
To  assure  both  prcxiuct  protection  and  lowest  cost, 
students  must  be  familiar  with  the  fundamentals 
of  distribution  packaging  technology.  Preq:  Se- 
nior standing,  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  454, 654  Package  Evaluation  Laboratory 
2(0,6)  Laboratory  experiments  to  determine  prop- 
erties of  packaging  materials  and  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  packages  including  shipping  tests 
(shock  and  vibration).  Students  learn  how  to  op- 
erate standard  testing  apparatus  and  become  famil- 
iar with  industry-recognized  test  methods  and  stan- 
dards. Preq:  PKGSC  404  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

PKGSC  464,  H464,  664  Food  Packaging  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Characteristics  and  application  of 
various  materials  and  systems  used  in  the  packag- 
ing of  foods.  Engineering  properties  ot  the  mate- 
rials and  methods  used  to  measure  properties  are 
emphasized.  Consideration  is  given  to  packaging 
systems  for  specific  fixid  applications.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instmctor. 

PKGSC  466,  666  Food  Packaging  Systems  Labo- 
ratory 1(0,3)  Laboratory  and  tield  exercises  on 
food  packaging  operations  and  packaging  mate- 
rials. Methods  to  evaluate  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  packaging  materials  are  empha- 
sized. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  471  Wood  and  Paper  Packaging  3(3,0) 
In-depth  study  of  use  of  wtxxi  and  paper  in  pack- 
aging. Covers  characterization  of  raw  materials, 
basic  conversion  prtxesses,  and  the  use  of  converted 
prcxlucts  in  packaging.  Emphasis  is  on  the  relation- 
ship between  stmcture,  prixessing,  and  properties. 
Preq:  PKGSC  102  or  consent  of  instmctor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


PARKS,  RECREATION,  AND 
TOURISM  MANAGEMENT 

Professors:  L.  R.  Allen,  S.  J.  Backman,  R.  H.  Becker, 
G.  W.  Burnett,  L.  W.  Gahan,  W.  E.  Hammitt,  G.  E. 
Howard,  A.  E.James,  F.  A.  McGuire,  R.W.  McLellan, 
Chair;  J.  R.  Pope,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  H.  J.  Grove, 
J.  M.  McDonald,  M.  K.  McLellan,  T.  D.  Potts,  C.  R. 
White,  Jr.;  Assistant  Professcrrs:  K.  E  Backman,  R.  D. 
Bixler,  W.  C.  Norman;  Lecturer:  B.  W.  Stevens 

PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure  3(3,0)  Introduces 
recreation  professions  and  organizations:  govern- 
ment, voluntary,  and  commercial.  Overviews  pro- 
fessional preparation.  Outlines  development  of 
man's  uses  of  leisure  and  evolution  of  recreation, 
city  parks,  natural  resources  conservation,  and 
preservation  movements  as  philosophical  forces 
affecting  leisure  services.  Restricted  to  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management  majors. 

PRTM  201,  H201  The  Recreation/Leisure  En- 
vironment 3(3,0)  Discusses  the  development 
characteristics  of  built  and  natural  environmen- 
tal resource  settings  for  recreation,  tourism  de- 
velopment, and  community  expression.  Examines 
human/environment  interactions  during  leisure, 
including  the  impact  of  the  recreation  environ- 
ment on  people  and  the  impact  of  people  on  the 
recreation  environment.  Surveys  public  agencies 
and  private  interests  in  these  settings. 

PRTM  203  Personal  and  Community  Health 
3(3,0)  Deals  with  health  problems,  disease  pre- 
vention and  control,  school  health  practices,  pub- 
lic health  administration,  and  other  health  infor- 
mation which  may  enable  one  to  live  intelligently 
in  today's  complex  society. 

PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning  3(2,3) 
Principles  and  methods  of  program  development. 
Time  and  facility  utilization  for  sports  activities, 
social  functions,  arts  and  crafts,  outdoor  activi- 
ties, hobbies  or  special-interest  groups,  and  ac- 
tivities in  the  cultural  and  performing  arts  are  pur- 
sued. Preq:  PRTM  101. 

PRTM  206  Practicum  1 1(0,3)  Students  conduct  a 
recreation  program  in  a  supervised  setting.  A  mini- 
mum of  90  hours  with  a  leisure  agency  approved 
by  the  University  is  required.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  PRTM  205,  Sophomore  standing  in 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 

PRTM  207  Practicum  II  1(0,3)  Continuation  of 
PRTM  206.  Experience  in  a  leisure  situation  dif- 
ferent from  the  PRTM  206  exposure.  A  minimum 
of  90  hours  with  a  leisure  agency  approved  by  the 
University  is  required.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  PRTM  205,  Sophomore  standing  in  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 

PRTM  (FOR)  209  Professional  Application  of 
Microcomputers  3(1,4)  [C.3]  Basic  competen- 
cies in  and  professional  applications  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas  are  realized:  GUI,  word  processing, 
databases,  spreadsheets,  graphics,  and  electronic 
communication.  Legal  and  ethical  issues  of  com- 
puter use  and  information  access  and  exchange 
are  also  presented.  Majors  in  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management  or  Forest  Resources  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority. 


PRTM  254  Introduction  to  Sport  Management 
3(3,0)  Development  of  a  conceptual  understand- 
ing of  sport  management,  career  opportunities  in 
sport  management,  and  the  necessary  competen- 
cies for  the  different  career  fields. 

PRTM  270,  H270  Introduction  to  Recreation 
Resources  Management  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of 
recreation  resources  management  are  presented 
to  include  the  framework  of  management,  man- 
agement of  specific  resources,  management  of  visi- 
tors, and  management  of  services. 

PRTM  281  Introduction  to  Golf  Management 
3(3,0)  Development  of  a  conceptual  understand- 
ing of  the  golf  industry,  career  opportunities  in 
professional  golf  management,  and  specific  intro- 
ductory competencies  utilized  within  the  field. 
Preq:  Professional  Golf  Management  concentra- 
tion and  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  301  Recreation  and  Society  3(3,0)  Inves- 
tigation of  the  role  of  recreation  in  a  technological 
and  work-oriented  society.  Particular  emphasis  is 
on  recreation  behavior,  resources,  and  program- 
ming in  public  and  private  organizations  which 
serve  the  public  wants.  Not  open  to  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management  majors;  may  not 
be  substituted  or  otherwise  used  to  meet  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  area  require- 
ments. Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  304  Challenge  Course  Facilitation  3(2,2) 
Develops  knowledge  and  skill  in  planning,  direct- 
ing, and  evaluating  group  performance  in  an  ad- 
venture challenge  course  environment;  emphasis 
is  placed  on  low  and  high  ropes  elements,  process- 
ing, assessment,  safety,  and  course  management. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Management  in 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
3(3,0)  Provisions  of  safe  services,  facilities,  and 
activities  in  the  parks,  recreation,  and  tourism  do- 
main are  studied  through  the  application  of  ger- 
mane concepts  from  the  areas  of  safety,  risk  man- 
agement, and  liability.  Preq:  PRTM  321,  Junior 
standing,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  307  Facility  Operations  and  Maintenance 
3(2,3)  Maintenance  techniques  and  materials. 
Job  planning  and  scheduling  problems  of  overuse 
and  preventive  maintenance  are  included.  Preq: 
2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  308,  H308  Leadership  and  Group  Pro- 
cesses in  Recreation  3(3,0)  Leadership  is  ana- 
lyzed through  experience-based  learning.  Various 
styles  of  leadership  and  communication  and  their 
probable  consequences  are  examined.  Techniques 
for  planning  large  and  small  group  meetings  are 
considered.  Examination  is  made  of  literature  in 
the  field  of  leadership  and  group  processes.  Preq: 
2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  3(3,0)  Studies  social  psy- 
chological concepts  concerning  leisure  behavior 
in  various  park,  recreation,  and  tourism  settings. 
Students  learn  to  apply  those  theories  and  behav- 
ioral concepts  required  to  understand  and  man- 
age leisure  activities  and  environments.  Preq: 
PRTM  101;  PSYCH  201  or  SOC  201;  2.0  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio;  consent  of  instructor. 


PRTM  31 1,  H31 1  Therapeutic  Recreation  3(3,0) 

Examination  of  the  profession  of  therapeutic  rec- 
reation by  analyzing  the  history,  philosophy,  con- 
cepts, roles,  and  functions  involved  in  the  thera- 
peutic recreation  services.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 
PRTM  314  Therapeutic  Recreation  Interventions 

I  1(0,3)  Experiential  examination  of  program  in- 
terventions used  with  mental  health,  chemically 
dependent,  and  related  populations.  Preq:  PRTM 
101,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  315  Therapeutic  Recreation  Interventions 

II  1(0,3)  Experiential  examination  of  program 
interventions  used  with  physically  disabled  and 
other  populations.  Preq:  PRTM  314,  2.0  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  317  Group  Initiatives  3(2,2)  Examina- 
tion and  development  of  initiative  modalities  used 
by  therapeutic  recreators  to  teach  teamwork, 
problem  solving  communication,  goal  setting, 
leadership  and  personal  interaction  to  diverse 
populations  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Preq:  2.0  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  318  Leisure  Lifestyle  Management  3(3,0) 
Examines  principles  and  techniques  applicable  to 
guiding  disabled  as  well  as  nondisabled  individu- 
als in  an  exploration  of  leisure  needs,  barriers,  con- 
sequences, and  accessibility.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  320,  H320  Recreation  Policymaking 
3(3,0)  Structures  and  processes  for  public  park  and/ 
or  recreation  policy  formation  in  the  United  States. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  321,  H321  Recreation  Administration 
3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  internal  organization  of  a 
recreation  department  dealing  with  finances  and 
accounting,  records  and  reports,  publicity  and 
public  relations,  state  and  federal  legislation,  staff 
organization,  coordination  of  community  re- 
sources. Preq:  Junior  standing,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  330,  H330  Visitor  Services  and  Interpre- 
tation 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  philosophy  and 
principles  of  the  art  of  environmental  interpreta- 
tion. Compreher\sive  survey  of  interpretive  theory 
as  it  applies  to  the  recreation  and  parks  practitio- 
ner and  the  varying  settings  within  the  profession. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  342,  H342  Introduction  to  Tourism 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  travel  and  tourism  in  the  United 
States  with  focus  on  terminology,  demographics, 
financial  significance,  and  trends.  Preq:  2.0  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  343  Spatial  Aspects  of  Tourist  Behavior 
3(3,0)  Spatial  patterns  of  national  and  interna- 
tional leisure  travel  destinations  are  explored  and 
analyzed  regarding  their  tourism  attractiveness. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  344  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply  3(3,0) 
Acquaints  students  with  the  principles  of  match- 
ing tourism  markets  and  supply.  Students  exam- 
ine the  strategies  used  in  developing  markets. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 
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PRTM  349  Survey  of  Tourism  Sites  1(0,3)  On- 
site  study  of  varitJus  exemplary  cumptinents  i)f  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry  in  the  Southeast. 
There  are  additional  costs  to  students  to  cover 
travel.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  PRTM 
342,  Junior  standing  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  Management,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point 
ratii),  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  352  Camp  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion 3(2,3)  Surveys  the  development  and  trends 
of  camping  in  America.  Considers  programming 
for  the  operations  oi  agency  and  private  camps. 
Enables  students  to  master  the  techniques  of  group 
living.  Laboratory  offers  practical  experience  in 
camp  craft  including  trips  and  outdoor  cooking. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  390  Independent  Study  in  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management  1-3(1-3,0) 
Comprehensive  studies  and  investigation  of  spe- 
cial topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis 
is  on  field  studies,  community  service,  and  inde- 
pendent readings.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  2.0  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  391  Selected  Topics  in  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management  2-3(2-3,0)  In-depth 
examination  of  developing  trends  in  parks,  rec- 
reation, and  tourism  that  warrant  timely  study. 
May  be  repeated  twice  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its, but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Junior  standing,  2.0  cumulative  grade-ptiint  ratio. 

PRTM  400,  600  Supervision  of  Recreation  Per- 
sonnel Patterns  and  Processes  3(3,0)  Compre- 
hensive study  ot  super\'isory  prixess  in  relation  to 
individuals,  programs,  and  groups  in  recreation 
agencies.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  403  Elements  of  Recreation  and  Park 
Planning  3(3,0)  Basic  recreation  and  park  plan- 
ning principles,  processes,  and  trends  in  area  and 
facility  development  combine  to  form  the  basis 
for  formulation  of  a  relevant  knowledge  of  plan- 
ning. Preq:  Senior  standing,  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio. 

PRTM  404  Field  Training  11(1 ,0)Preparation  for 
field  training  experience  including  topics  such  as 
resume  development,  interviewing  techniques, 
internship  agency  selections,  and  responsibilities 
of  the  student,  department,  and  agency.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  PRTM  206,  207  (or 
concurrent  enrollment),  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  405  Field  Training  II  6(0,18)  Minimum 
ten  weeks  (400  hours)  of  uninterrupted,  supervised 
work  in  a  park,  recreation,  or  tourism  management 
agency.  Under  agency  superx'ision,  students  ob- 
serve, organize,  and  implement  activities,  events, 
and  programs.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
PRTM  206,  207,  404;  Senior  standing  in  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  2.0  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio;  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  I 
3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  principal  methods  of  rec- 
reation research,  the  application  of  descriptive  sta- 
tistics to  recreation  research,  and  the  development 
of  a  research  proposal.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 


PRTM  410,  H410  Methods  of  Recreation  Re- 
search II  3(3,0)  Cx)ntmuation  ot  PRTM  409;  m- 
cludes  supervised  execution  and  rept)rting  of  re- 
sults of  research  propt)sal  developed  in  PRTM  409 
and  the  application  of  inferential  statistics  to  re- 
search. Preq:  PRTM  409,  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio,  con.scnt  of  instructor. 

PRTM  412,  H4 12,  612  Therapeutic  Recreation 
and  Mental  Health  3(3,0)  Therapeutic  recre- 
ation ser\'ices  in  mental  health  clinics,  institu- 
tions, and  outdtxir  settings.  Review  of  disorders 
and  current  modes  of  treatment  as  they  relate  to 
therapeutic  recreation.  Preq:  PRTM  311,  2.0  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  41  3.  613  Recreation  Therapy  in  Physical 
Rehabilitation  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  poten- 
tial psychological,  physical,  and  sociological  im- 
plications of  disability  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  planning  and  directing  of  therapeutic  recre- 
ation services.  Preq:  PRTM  311,  three  credit  hours 
of  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  2.0  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  (ED  SP)  414,  614  Recreation  and  Lei- 
sure for  Special  Populations  3(3,0)  Provides  class 
participants  with  practical  experience  in  design- 
ing recreation  and  leisure  activities  for  special 
populations  (e.g.,  handicapped,  elderly).  Preq:  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  (ED  F)  415,  615  Methods  in  Reducing 
Risks  for  Middle  Childhood  3(2,3)  See  ED  F 
415. 

PRTM  416  Leisure  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Examines 
the  role  of  leisure  services  in  later  life,  the  needs 
of  community-based  and  institutionalized  elderly, 
and  the  development  of  service-delivery  systems 
to  meet  those  needs.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio. 

PRTM  417  Therapeutic  Recreation  Processes  I 
4(3,2)  Examination  of  models,  principles,  and 
procedures  applicable  to  comprehensive  program 
planning,  specific  program  plans,  individualized 
care  plans,  activity  analysis,  documentation,  and 
evaluation.  Preq:  PRTM  3 11  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor, three  credit  hours  of  human  anatomy  and 
physiology,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  418  Therapeutic  Recreation  Processes  II 
4(3,2)  Examination  of  theories  and  concepts  that 
guide  therapeutic  recreation  interventions,  in- 
cluding knowledge  and  use  of  communication 
skills,  therapeutic  relationships,  counseling  theo- 
ries, and  group  processing  techniques.  Preq: 
PRTM  311  and  417  or  consent  of  instructor,  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  420  Therapeutic  Recreation  Trends  and 
Issues  3(3,0)  Advanced  principles  and  practices 
of  therapeutic  recreation,  including  philosophy, 
ethics,  professional  development,  standards  of 
practice,  certification,  recreation  inclusion,  and 
marketing  services.  Preq:  PRTM  31 1,416, 418  or 
consent  of  instructor,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio. 

PRTM  42 1 ,  H42 1 ,  62 1  Recreation  Financial  Re- 
sources  Management  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  recreation 
financial  resources  management.  Deals  with  rev- 
enue sources  and  their  allocation.  Preq:  PRTM  321, 
Senior  standing  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management;  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 
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PRTM  (GEOG)  430,  630  World  GeoRraphv  of 
Parks  and  Equivalent  Reserves  3(3,0)  Major  m- 
tcrn;itional  p.ittems  in  the  provision  and  u.se  of  ur- 
ban and  rural  park.s  and  recre;ition  are  examined. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  431,  631  Methods  of  Environmental  In- 
terpretation 3(2,3)  Practice  and  instruction  in 
the  use  of  equipment  and  methods  available  to 
the  interpreter  in  public  contact  work.  (Coaching 
in  presentation  and  evaluation  of  live  programs 
and  in  design,  execution,  and  evaluation  of  me- 
diated programs  is  the  major  emphaiis.  Programs 
are  delivered  to  public  audiences  in  the  ClcmM)n 
area.  Preq:  PRTM  330;  Senior  standing  in  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  2.0  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio;  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  441,  641  Commercial  Recreation  3(3,0) 
C  Aimponenrs  ot  offering  leisure  services  and  prod- 
ucts to  the  public  by  individuals,  partnerships,  and 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  443,  643  Resorts  in  National  and  Interna- 
tional Tourism  3(3,0)  A  variety  of  resort  types 
are  studied  with  respect  to  their  development,  or- 
ganization, visitor  characteristics,  and  environmen- 
tal consequences.  A  case-study  approach  is  used. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  444,  644  Tour  Planning  and  Operations 
3(3,0)  Provides  the  opportunity  to  understand  the 
psychology  of  touring,  with  emphasis  on  packaged 
and  group  tours  and  how  tours  of  different  types 
and  scale  are  planned,  organized,  marketed,  and 
operated.  Preq:  PRTM  342,  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio,  con.sent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  445,  645  Conference/Convention  Plan- 
ning and  Management  3(3,0)  Provides  the  op- 
portunity to  understand  the  problems  of  and  so- 
lutions to  conference  and  convention  planning 
and  management  from  both  the  sponsoring 
organization's  and  facility  manager's  perspectives. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  446,  646  Community  Tourism  Develop- 
ment 3(3,0)  Provides  a  community-based  perspec- 
tive of  organizational,  planning,  development,  and 
operational  needs  for  a  successful  tourism  economy 
at  the  ItKal  level.  Preq:  PRTM  342,  2.0  cumula- 
tive grade-p<iint  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  447,  647  Perspectives  on  International 
Travel  3(3,0)  Using  the  United  States  as  a  desti- 
nation, international  travel  patterns  and  major 
attractions  are  presented.  Factors  which  restrain 
foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  are  analyzed. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  452, 652  Campus  Recreation  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  basic  components  required  for  administra- 
tion of  successful  college  union  and  intramural- 
recreation  sptirt  programs.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  453  Sports  Information  and  Event  Man- 
agement 3(3,0)  IntrtxJuction  to  basic  techniques, 
tools,  and  procedures  associated  with  sports  in- 
formation and  event  management  activities.  Fo- 
cuses on  the  application  of  sports  information  and 
event  management  activities  building  upon 
knowledge  from  personal  interviews,  selected 
readings,  event  management  brochures  and  field 
experience.  Preq:  PRTM  254,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 
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PRTM  454  Trends  in  Sport  Management  3(3,0) 

Examination  of  trends  in  the  sport  management 
area  that  allows  PRTM  majors  to  ohtain  an  up- 
dated knowledge  hase  of  the  field.  Students  are 
able  to  relate  their  academic  studies  to  the  cur- 
rent trends,  problems,  and  management  strate- 
gies confronting  and  being  used  within  the  sport 
management  industry.  Preq:  PRTM  254,  2.0  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  472,  672  Historic  Site  Interpretation 
3(3,0)  Development  and  implementation  of  the 
specialized  interpretive  programs  required  at  his- 
toric sites.  An  overview  of  the  historic  movement 
in  the  United  States  and  its  presentation  to  the 
American  people.  Preq:  PRTM  330,  2.0  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  474,  H474  Advanced  Recreation  Re- 
sources Management  3(3,0)  Advanced  topics  in 
recreation  resource  management  focusing  on 
management  strategies  and  techniques  for  ad- 
dressing common  resource  and  social  problems  in 
recreation  resource  management.  Case  studies  and 
problem  analysis  are  emphasized.  Preq:  Senior 
standing,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  483  Golf  Club  Management  and  Opera- 
tions 3(0,9)  Focuses  on  activities  related  to  mer- 
chandising, purchasing  and  selling,  inventory  man- 
agement, vendor  selection,  pricing  strategies,  strat- 
egies for  monitoring  sales  and  inventory  related  to 
financial  control  and  customer  service.  Students 
are  exposed  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  golf  profes- 
sional at  a  full-service  golf  club  facility.  Preq:  Con- 
cunrent  enrollment  CO-OP  104,  105. 

PRTM  490  SR  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  In 
cooperation  with  and  under  supervision  of  a  fac- 
ulty member,  students  develop  and  execute  a  field 
study  or  community  project.  May  be  repeated 
twice  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Se- 
nior standing  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PERFORMING  ARTS 

Professors:  C.  S.  M.  Egan,  R.  E.  Goodstein,  Chair; 
L.  U.  Harder,  D.  J.  Hartmann,  D.  R.  Rash,  R.  C. 
Sawyer;  Associate  Professors:  N.  M.  Hosier,  A.  R. 
Levin;  Assistant  Professors:  P.  L.  Buyer,  H.  Currie, 
L.  Dzuris,  S.  S.  Kearney,  L.  L.  Li-Bleuel,  M.J.  Spede; 
Instructor;  S.  C.  Lehmkuhl;  Lecturers:  G.  S. 
Alewine,  M.  T.  Anderson,  E.  J.  Austin,  C.  A. 
Collins,  S.  C.  Coppenbarger,  P.  G.  Elliott,  J.  B. 
Fankhauser,  J.  H.  Merrell,  J.  A.  Purtle,  M.  G. 
Rowell,  S.  M.  Sawyer,  H.  R.  Spires,  D.  E.  Stevenson, 
W.  H.  Thomas,  C.  Ulrich,  B.  A.  Whisler 

P  A  101  Introduction  to  Performing  Arts  3(2,3) 

Overview  of  performing  arts  including  perfor- 
mance, careers,  technology,  production,  manage- 
ment, community  outreach,  safety,  sales,  and  mar- 
keting. Preq:  Performing  Arts  major. 
P  A  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  I  1(0,3)  Study 
of  selected  performing  arts  topics.  Includes  semi- 
nars and  masterclasses  with  faculty  and  visiting 
artists  and  concert  and  theatre  attendance  and 
evaluation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  written  commu- 
nication skills.  Preq:  P  A  101. 


P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Laboratory  1  (0,3)  Prac- 
tical work  on  performing  arts  presentations  includ- 
ing backstage  technical  work,  multimedia  support, 
and  arts  management.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  credits.  Preq:  P  A  101. 

P  A  301  Performing  Arts  Seminar  II  1(0,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  P  A  201  with  added  focus  on  critical 
and  ethical  analysis  of  performing  arts.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  oral  communication  skills.  Preq:  P  A  201 . 

P  A  399  Internship  1-3(0,3-9)  Provides  perform- 
ing Arts  majors  an  opportunity  to  apply  technical, 
managerial,  and  artistic  concepts  in  a  performing 
arts  environment  through  preplanned,  preap- 
proved,  faculty-supervised  internships.  Minimum 
of  45  hours  of  work  per  credit  hour.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  P  A  279,  and  consent  of  In- 
ternship Program  Coordinator. 

P  A  401  Senior  Project  Research  1  (0,3)  Perform- 
ing Arts  students  research  a  substantial  project 
for  the  community.  Interdisciplinary  performing 
arts  group  generates  a  proposal  for  P  A  402.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  two  credits.  Preq: 
PA  301. 

P  A  402  Senior  Project  3(0,9)  Capstone  course  for 
Performing  Arts  majots.  Preparation,  execution, 
and  assessment  of  a  substantial  group  performing 
arts  project  for  the  community.  Students,  with  fac- 
ulty guidance,  manage  all  aspects  of  the  project. 
Preq:  P  A  401  with  a  B  or  better.  Senior  standing. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professors:  W.  A.  Maker,  Chair;  T  G.  May,  S.  Sil- 
vers; Associate  Professors:  T.J.  Oberdan,  S.  A.  Satris, 
K.  C.  Smith,  D.  E.  Wueste;  Visiting  Assistant  Profes- 
sor: D.  L.  Stegall;  Lecturer:  W.  S.  Watson 

PHIL  101,  HI 01  Introduction  to  Philosophic 
Problems  3(3,0)  Discussion  of  representative 
philosophical  questions  which  arise  from  human 
thought  and  action.  Characteristic  topics  are  val- 
ues, knowledge,  human  nature,  and  society. 

PHIL  102,  H102  Introduction  to  Logic  3(3,0) 
Inttoduction  to  methods  of  evaluating  arguments. 
Simple  valid  argument  forms  are  given  which  can 
be  joined  together  to  produce  the  logical  foim  of 
virtually  any  argument.  Informal  fallacies  may  also 
be  considered. 

PHIL  103,  H103  Introduction  to  Ethics  3(3,0) 
Philosophical  consideration  of  the  nature  of  eth- 
ics, basic  ethical  issues,  and  problems  and  modes 
of  ethical  reasoning. 

PHIL  105  Introductory  Seminar  in  the  Big  Ques- 
tions 3(3,0)  Introductory  seminar  dealing  with  a 
single  important  philosophical  question  ("Who  are 
we.'"  "What  is  the  meaning  of  life?"  "Are  we  free 
or  determined?"  etc.).  Question  is  pursued  through- 
out the  semester  with  active  student  involvement. 
Questions  may  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 

PHIL  201  Responsibilities  in  Leadership  3(3,0) 
Exploration  of  the  responsibilities  leaders  have 
to  those  who  are  being  led,  to  those  on  whose 
behalf  they  are  leading,  to  those  affected  by  lead- 
ership decisions  and  actions.  Focuses  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  responsibility  and  authority  and 
the  role  of  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  leadership. 


PHIL  225  Art  and  Logic  of  Scientific  Reasoning 

3(3,0)  Examines  applications  and  misapplications 
of  inductive  reasoning  and  causal  inference  in 
scientific  explanation  and  everyday  discourse. 
Topics  include  correlation  and  confirmation, 
natural  laws,  natural  kinds,  scientific  explanation, 
causal  inference  and  experimental  methods. 

PHIL  303  Philosophy  of  Religion  3(3,0)  Criti- 
cal consideration  of  the  meaning  and  justifica- 
tion of  religious  beliefs.  Representative  topics  are 
the  nature  and  existence  of  God,  religious  knowl- 
edge, religious  language,  the  problem  of  evil. 

PHIL  304  Moral  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Study  of 
moral  problems,  their  origin  in  conflicts  between 
duty  and  desire,  and  alternative  solutions  proposed 
by  classical  and  contemporary  writers. 

PHIL  (CHIN)  312  Philosophy  in  Ancient  China 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  history  of  Chinese  philosophy 
from  fifth  century  B.C.E.,  including  Confucianism, 
Daoism,  Moism,  legalism.  Buddhism,  Neo-Daoism, 
and  Neo-Confucianism.  Examination  of  Chinese 
philosophers'  views  and  arguments  on  questions  of 
life  and  death,  history  and  society,  education  and 
personal  cultivation.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
general  foreign  language  requirements. 

PHIL  (CHIN)  313  Philosophy  in  Modem  China 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  history  of  Chinese  philoso- 
phy from  the  19*  century  to  the  present  includ- 
ing Neo-Confucianism,  Conservatism,  Liberal- 
ism, Nationalism,  and  Chinese  Marxism.  Exami- 
nation of  the  conflict  and  fate  of  traditional  and 
modem  values  in  China.  All  readings  and  discus- 
sions are  in  English.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
general  foreign  language  requirements. 

PHIL  314  Comparative  Topics  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Study  of  issues  and 
areas  of  overlapping  concern  to  Eastern  and  West- 
em  philosophical  traditions  (e.g.,  ontology,  ethics) 
with  emphasis  on  both  contrasts  and  convergences 
in  philosophical  approaches.  Topics  may  vary. 

PHIL  315  Ancient  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Origins  and 
development  of  rationality  as  found  in  the 
thought  of  selected  philosophers  such  as  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

PHIL  316  Modem  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Develop- 
ment of  the  modem  view  as  seen  in  major  West- 
em  philosophers  of  the  16'^,  17'*',  and  18'''  centu- 
ries. Thought  of  Berkeley,  Descartes,  Hume, 
Leibniz,  Locke,  and  Spinoza  may  be  considered 
to  illustrate  the  development  of  rationalism  and 
empiricism. 

PHIL  3 1 7  Nineteenth-Century  Philosophy  3(3,0) 
Development  of  19*-century  philosophy  with  em- 
phasis on  selected  works  of  philosophers  such  as 
Kant,  Hegel,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  and  Kierkegaard. 

PHIL  318  Twentieth-Century  Philosophy  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  dominant  movements  in  Western 
philosophy  today,  particularly  existentialism  and 
analytical  philosophy.  The  object  is  to  acquire  suf- 
ficient background  for  reading  current  philosophi- 
cal or  philosophically-influenced  literature. 
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PHIL  320  SiKial  and  Political  Philosophy  3(3,0) 
Oirical  CDnsideratiim  ot  the  views  i)f  some  major 
phiicxsophers  on  the  nature  ot  the  individual's  rela- 
tion to  siKiety  and  the  state  in  the  context  of  their 
wider  philosophical  (logical,  epistemological,  meta- 
physical, and  ethical)  doctrines.  Philosophers  may 
include  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  Hohhes, 
Rousseau,  Mill,  Marx,  Hegel,  Rawls,  and  Nozick. 

PHIL  321  Crime  and  Punishment  3(3,0)  Investi- 
gates what  sorts  of  conduct  should  he  criminalized 
and  what  scKiety  should  do  with  those  who  engage 
in  criminal  activity.  Specific  topics  may  include  the 
enforcement  of  morals,  euthanasia,  hate  crimes, 
deterrence,  retribution,  and  restitution. 

PHIL  323  Theory  of  Knowledge  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  concepts,  criteria,  and  decision  procedures 
underlying  rational  belief  and  the  justification  of 
knowledge  claims.  Representative  answers  to  the 
problem  of  skepticism  are  considered,  with  special 
attention  to  some  leading  theories  of  knowledge. 

PHIL  324  Philosophy  of  Technology  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amines technology  and  representative  philosophi- 
cal assessments  of  it  with  a  focus  on  understanding 
its  impact  on  the  human  condition. 

PHIL  325  Philosophy  of  Science  3(3,0)  Philo- 
sophical study  of  problems  generated  by  science, 
but  which  are  not  themselves  scientific,  such  as 
what  comprises  a  scientific  theory;  how  scientists 
formulate  theories  and  acquire  knowledge;  what, 
if  anything,  differentiates  science  from  other  ways 
of  knowing;  what  role  concepts  play  in  scientific 
knowledge;  and  whether  scientific  progress  is  ra- 
tional. 

PHIL  326  Science  and  Values  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  several  features  of  the  relation  between  sci- 
ence and  values.  Topics  may  include  ethical  and 
social  obligations  of  scientists,  role  of  value  judge- 
ments in  scientific  practice,  and  influence  of  so- 
cial and  political  values  on  science  and  scientists. 

PHIL  327  Philosophy  of  Social  Science  3(3,0) 
Inquiry  into  the  philosophical  foundations  of  so- 
cial science,  in  particular  questions  of  objectiv- 
ity, explanatory  structure,  causality,  agency,  nor- 
mativism  and  naturalism,  and  social  determina- 
tion of  knowledge. 

PHIL  330  Contemporary  Issues  in  Philosophy 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  a  variety  of  issues  of  broad 
concern  to  philosophers  today.  Issues  may  vary. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmen- 
tal consent. 

PHIL  333  Metaphysics  3(3,0)  Examination  of  is- 
sues and  problems  concerning  the  ultimate  na- 
ture of  reality.  Topics  may  include  the  appearance/ 
reality  distinction,  the  nature  of  existence,  free- 
dom and  determinism,  personal  identity,  ideal- 
ism and  realism. 

PHIL  343  Philosophy  of  Law  3(3,0)  Explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  legal  theory  and  the  law 
through  a  critical  examination  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts and  principles  of  these  fields. 

PHIL  344  Business  Ethics  3(3,0)  Study  of  ethi- 
cal issues  created  by  business  activities,  relating 
them  to  fundamental  questions  of  ethics  gener- 
ally. Representative  topics  may  include  hiring,  fir- 
ing, promotions,  business  and  minorities,  organi- 
zational influence  in  private  lives,  consumer  in- 
terests, economic  justice,  and  reindustrialization. 


PHIL  345  Environmental  Ethics  3(3.0)  Study  ot 
ethical  problems  in  our  dealings  with  the  rest  ot 
nature  and  of  how  they  relate  to  ethics  in  gen- 
eral. Representative  topics  include  the  basis  of 
ethics,  nature  and  intrinsic  value,  duties  to  fu- 
ture generations,  economics  and  the  environ- 
ment, rare  species,  animal  rights,  ethics  and  agri- 
culture, energy  doctrine. 

PHIL  346  Medical  Ethics  3(3,0)  Examines  ethi- 
cal dilemmas  facing  mcxlem  medicine.  Topics  may 
include  controversies  surrounding  death,  repro- 
ductive technoU)gies,  abortion,  allocation  of  re- 
sources, the  concept  of  disease,  the  dcKtor-patient 
relationship,  and  medical  research. 

PHIL  347  Ethics  in  Architecture  3(3,0)  Inter- 
disciplinary course  fcKused  on  the  architectural 
profession  and  the  practices  of  design,  building, 
and  other  processes  in  a  social  and  business  con- 
text. Consideration  is  given  to  both  general  moral 
principles  and  particular  case  studies. 

PHIL  348  Philosophies  of  Art  3(3,0)  Examines 
some  of  the  predominant  attempts  to  understand 
art  in  ancient  and  modern  philosophy  and  also 
considers  a  variety  of  contemporary  views  and 
controversies  about  the  nature,  meaning,  value, 
and  future  of  art. 

PHIL  (NURS)  350  Technology  and  Philosophy 
in  Nursing  3(3,0)  See  NURS  350. 

PHIL  355  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Cognitive 
Science  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  theories  of  mental  phe- 
nomena and  of  the  relationship  between  mental 
and  material  phenomena.  Theories  of  Mind-Body 
Dualism,  Monism,  Functionalism,  Eliminative 
and  Reductive  Materialism,  Connectionism,  and 
the  status  of  folk  psychology  versus  cognitive  neu- 
roscience  are  studied. 

PHIL  360  Symbolic  Logic  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  the  basic  concepts  of  modern  symbolic  logic, 
including  the  symbolization  of  statements  and  ar- 
guments and  the  techniques  of  formal  proof. 

PHIL  370  Philosophy  of  War  3(3,0)  Examines 
war  from  both  ethical  and  strategic  perspectives: 
the  nature  of  a  just  war,  the  aims  of  war,  and  the 
kinds  of  general  strategies  appropriate  for  achiev- 
ing those  aims. 

PHIL  375  Minds  and  Machines  3(3,0)  Examines 
controversial  questions  in  artificial  intelligence  and 
the  Computational  Theor>'  of  Mind.  Topics:  "Can 
machines  think?"  "What's  involved  in  being  able 
to  think?"  "Can  machines  reason,  understand,  be 
conscious,  be  self-aware,  learn,  be  creative,  have 
emotions,  and  use  natural  language?"  Focus  is  on 
manmade  computers  and  the  mind  as  computer. 

PHIL  (RED  393  Science  and  Religion  3(3,0)  See 
REL393. 

PHIL  401,  601  Studies  in  the  History  of  Philoso- 
phy 3(3,0)'  In-depth  study  of  a  selected  philoso- 
pher, philosophical  school,  or  movement.  Topics 
vary.  With  departmental  consent,  may  be  repeated 
once  for  credit.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PHIL  402,  602  Topics  in  Philosophy  3(3,0)' 
Thorough  examination  of  a  particular  philosophi- 
cal topic,  issue,  or  problem.  Topics  vary.  May  be 
repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmental  con- 
sent. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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PHIL  406,  606  Continental  Philosophy  for 
Arichtiects  3(3,0)  Examines  contemporary  tJon- 
tinental  philosophy  over  the  course  of  the  20'' 
century  with  the  goal  of  offering  the  proper  theo- 
retical background  to  architecture  students  who 
use  such  theor>'  in  their  studies  and  design  work. 

PHIL  425, 625  Philosophy  of  Psychology  3(3,0) 
LX'tailed  examination  of  psychology  as  an  autono- 
mous science.  Issues  include  explanation  in  psy- 
chology and  cognitive  neuroscience,  psychology 
naturalized  as  a  "special  science"  comparable  to 
biology-  and  geology,  evolutionary  psychology,  phi- 
losophy and  psychopatholog>',  and  moral  issues 
in  psychology.  Preq:  Nine  hours  of  psychology  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHIL  (A  A  H)  433,  633  Issues  in  Contempo- 
rary Art  and  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Examines  the 
intersections  between  recent  developments  in  art 
and  those  in  philosophy  and  critical  theory. 
Course  content  varies,  for  example.  Postmodern- 
ism in  Art  and  Philosophy,  Themes  of  Resistance 
in  Contemporary'  Culture. 

PHIL  485,  685  Topics  in  Philosophy  of  Biology 
3(3,0)  Detailed  analysis  of  a  selected  topic  in  phi- 
losophy of  biology /theoretical  biology.  Topics  may 
include  the  levels  of  selection  debate,  sociobiol- 
ogy,  genetic  explanation  and  genetic  causation, 
the  species  question,  and  the  history  and  sociol- 
ogy of  biology'.  Preq:  Eight  credit  hours  of  biology 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHIL  499  Independent  Study  1-3(1  -3,0)  Course 
of  study  designed  by  the  student  in  consultation 
with  a  faculty  member  who  agrees  to  provide  guid- 
ance, discussion,  and  evaluation  of  the  project. 
Student  must  confer  with  the  faculty  member 
prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

'Current  topics  and  course  descriptions  available  in  the  de- 
partment's course  offering  brixhure. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

PH  SC  107  Introduction  to  Earth  Science  4(3,3) 
Survey  of  topics  in  geology,  meteorology,  as- 
tronomy, and  oceanography  emphasizing  compre- 
hension and  practical  application  of  earth  science 
concepts  to  experiments  and  activities  appropri- 
ate for  the  elementary  schcxil  classroom.  Enroll- 
ment priority  is  given  to  Early  Childhocxl  and  El- 
ementary Education  majors. 

PH  SC  108  Introduction  to  Physical  Science 
4(3,3)  Survey  of  topics  in  chemistry  and  physics 
emphasizing  comprehension  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  physical  science  concepts  to  experiments 
and  activities  appropriate  for  the  elementary  schixil 
classrcxim.  Enrollment  priority  is  given  to  Early 
Childh(Xid  and  Elementary  Education  majors. 

PH  SC  301  Integrated  Mathematics  and  Science 
3(3,0)  Modem  concepts  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ences are  applied  to  current  issues,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  interci>nnectedness  of  scientific 
advances  and  economic  and  ethical  issues.  Pre- 
sented through  hands-on,  inquiry-based  activities, 
course  prepares  pre-service  teachers  to  teach  in  the 
middle  grades.  Preq:  General  education  mathemat- 
ics and  science  requirements. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


PHYSICS 

Professors:  P.  A.  Barnes,  Chair;  D.  D.  Clayton,  M. 
S.  Daw,  L.  L.  Larcom,  M.  F.  Larsen,  M.  D.  Leising, 
P.  J.  McNulty,  J.  R.  Manson,  J.  W.  Meriwether,  B. 
S.  Meyer,  G.  X.  Tessema,  T.  M.  Tritt;  Associate 
Professors:  P.  J.  Flower,  D.  H.  Hartmann,  M.  P. 
Hickey,  H.  Jiang,  A.  M.  Rao;  Assistant  Professors: 
J.  A.  Clayhold,  G.  A.  Lehmacher,  D.  C.  Marinescu 

PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics 

1(0,2)  Demonstrations  and  lectures  serving  as  an 
introduction  to  different  areas  of  physics  and  as- 
tronomy are  presented  by  various  members  of  the 
staff.  May  include  such  topics  as  astrophysics,  en- 
ergy, relativity,  and  weather,  as  well  as  visits  to 
the  planetarium. 

PHYS  122,  H122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 3(3,0) 
First  of  three  courses  in  a  calculus-based  physics 
sequence.  Topics  include  vectors,  laws  of  motion, 
conservation  principles,  rotational  motion,  oscil- 
lations, and  gravitation.  Credit  for  a  degree  will 
be  given  for  only  one  of  PHYS  122,  200,  or  207. 
Coreq:  MTHSC  108. 

PHYS  124  Physics  Laboratory  I  1(0,3)  Introduc- 
tion to  physical  experimentation  with  emphasis 
on  mechanical  systems,  including  oscillatory 
motion  and  resonance.  Computers  are  used  in  the 
experimental  measurements  and  in  the  statisti- 
cal treatment  of  data.  Coreq;  PHYS  122. 

PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics  4(3,2)  Introduc- 
tion to  classical  physics.  Includes  elements  of  me- 
chanics, heat,  electricity,  and  light.  May  not  be 
substituted  for  PHYS  122  but  may  be  substituted 
for  PHYS  207,  only  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Credit  for  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  PHYS  122, 
200,  or  207.  Coreq:  MTHSC  105  or  equivalent. 

PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  4(3,2)  Introduc- 
tory course  for  students  who  are  not  majoring  in 
physical  science  or  engineering.  Covers  such  top- 
ics as  mechanics,  waves,  fluids,  and  heat.  Credit 
for  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  PHYS 
122,  200,  or  207.  Coreq:  Course  that  includes  al- 
gebra and  trigonometry. 

PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  4(3,2)  Continua- 
tion of  PHYS  207.  Covers  such  topics  as  electric- 
ity, magnetism,  electromagnetic  waves,  optics,  and 
modem  physics.  Credit  for  a  degree  will  be  given 
for  only  one  of  PHYS  208  or  22 1 .  Preq:  PHYS  207. 

PHYS  221,  H221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  PHYS  122.  Topics  include  ther- 
modynamics, kinetic  theory  of  gases,  electric  and 
magnetic  fields,  electric  currents  and  circuits,  and 
motions  of  charged  particles  in  fields.  Credit  for  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  PHYS  208  or 
221.  Preq:  PHYS  122. 

PHYS  222,  H222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  PHYS  2 21.  Topics  include 
wave  motion,  electromagnetic  waves,  interference 
and  diffraction,  relativity,  atomic  particles,  and 
atomic  and  nuclear  structure.  Preq:  PHYS  221. 

PHYS  223  Physics  Laboratory  II  1(0,3)  Experi- 
ments in  heat  and  thermodynamics,  electrostat- 
ics, circuits,  and  magnetism.  Computers  are  used 
in  statistical  treatment  of  data.  Coreq:  PHYS  221. 


PHYS  224  Physics  Laboratory  III  1(0,3)  Experi- 
ments involve  atomic,  molecular,  and  nuclear  sys- 
tems. Wave  particle  dualism  of  light  and  matter  is 
emphasized.  Calculators  and  computers  are  used 
in  statistical  treatment  of  data.  Coreq:  PHYS  222. 

PHYS  240  Physics  of  the  Weather  3(3,0)  Descrip- 
tive introduction  to  meteorology.  Includes  atmo- 
spheric thennodynamics,  solar  radiation,  heat  bud- 
get, atmospheric  circulation,  force  laws  governing 
air  motion,  fronts,  precipitation,  synoptic  predic- 
tion. Special  topics  of  current  interest  such  as  the 
effect  of  environmental  pollution  on  weather  and 
the  effect  of  weather  on  health  are  included. 

PHYS  262  Physics  of  Music  3(3,0)  Elementary, 
nontechnical  study  of  the  relationship  between 
the  laws  of  physics  and  the  production  of  music 
for  the  music  student  or  layman  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  physical  principles  of  the  art.  Top- 
ics include  mechanical  and  acoustical  laws,  har- 
monic analysis,  musical  scales,  sound  production 
in  instruments,  physiology  of  hearing,  etc. 

PHYS  290  Physics  Research  1-3(0,3-9)  Individual 
research  project  in  any  area  of  experimental  or 
theoretical  physics  or  astronomy;  supervised  by  a 
physics  or  astronomy  faculty  member.  Project  need 
not  be  original  but  must  add  to  students'  ability  to 
carry  out  research.  May  be  repeated  for  a  meixi- 
mum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Minimum  grade-point  ra- 
tio of  3.0;  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  300,  H300  Introduction  to  Research 
1(2,0)  Acquaints  students  with  current  research 
in  physics.  Seminars  are  provided  where  research 
activities  in  various  areas  of  physics  and  astronomy 
are  summarized.  Provides  a  basis  for  students  to 
choose  a  suitable  topic  for  a  senior  thesis.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  in  Physics. 

PHYS  311  Introduction  to  the  Methods  of  Theo- 
retical Physics  3(3,0)  Survey  of  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  problem-solving  in  physics.  Emphasizes 
the  application  of  mathematical  techniques  to  the 
solution  of  problems  of  vectors,  fields,  and  waves 
in  mechanics,  electromagnetism,  and  quantum 
physics.  Preq:  PHYS  222  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  321,  H321,  621  Mechanics  I  3(3,0)  Stat- 
ics, motions  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  vibra- 
tory motion,  gravitation,  properties  of  matter,  flow 
offluids.  Preq:  PHYS  221. 

PHYS  322,  H322,  622  Mechanics  II  3(3,0)  Dy- 
namics of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  Lagrangian 
and  Hamiltonian  formulations,  vibrations  of 
strings,  wave  propagation.  Preq:  PHYS  321  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  325,  H325,  625  Experimental  Physics  I 
3(1,4)  Introduction  to  experimental  modern 
physics,  measurement  of  fundamental  constants, 
repetition  of  crucial  experiments  of  modem  phys- 
ics (Stem-Gerlach,  Zeeman  effect,  photoelectric 
effect,  etc.).  Coreq:  PHYS  321  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

PHYS  326,  H326,  626  Experimental  Physics  II 
3(1,4)  Continuation  of  PHYS  325. 

PHYS  355,  H355  Modem  Physics  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  topics  of  modern  physics,  including  rela- 
tivity, atomic  physics,  quantum  mechanics,  con- 
densed-matter physics,  nuclear  physics,  and  el- 
ementary particles.  Preq:  PHYS  222,  MTHSC 
206,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PHYS  40 1 ,  H40 1  Senior  Thesis  ( 1  -3 )  Semi-origi- 
nal theoretical,  experimental,  or  computational 
research  project  performed  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member.  Fields  available  include  as- 
tronomy, astrophysics,  atmospheric  physics,  bio- 
physics, high  energy  physics,  relativity,  solid  state 
physics,  and  statistical  mechanics.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Nine 
credits  of  physics  at  the  300/400  level. 

PHYS  417,  H417,  617  Introduction  to  Biophys- 
ics 1 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  application  of  phys- 
ics to  biological  problems.  Topics  include  a  review 
of  elementary  chemical  and  biological  principles, 
physics  of  biological  molecules,  and  fundamentals 
of  radiation  biophysics.  Preq:  MTHSC  206,  PHYS 
22 1 ,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  420,  620  Atmospheric  Physics  3(3,0) 
Study  of  physical  processes  governing  atmospheric 
phenomena.  Topics  include  thermodynamics  of 
dry  and  moist  air,  solar  and  terrestrial  radiative 
processes,  convection  and  cloud  physics,  precipi- 
tation processes,  hydrodynamic  equations  of  mo- 
tion and  large-scale  motion  of  the  atmosphere, 
numerical  weather  prediction,  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity. Preq:  MTHSC  108,  PHYS  208  or  221. 

PHYS  432,  H432,  632  Optics  3(3,0)  Covers  a 
selection  of  topics,  depending  on  the  interest  of 
the  student.  Topics  may  include  the  formation  of 
images  by  lenses  and  mirrors,  design  of  optical  in- 
struments, electromagnetic  wave  propagation,  in- 
terference, diffraction,  optical  activity,  lasers,  and 
holography.  Preq:  PHYS  221. 

PHYS  441,  H441, 641  Electromagnetics  1 3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  foundations  of  electromagnetic 
theory.  Topics  include  electric  fields,  electric  po- 
tential, dielectrics,  electric  circuits,  solution  of 
electrostatic  boundary-value  problems,  magnetic 
fields,  and  magnetostatics.  Preq:  PHYS  221  and 
MTHSC  208,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  442,  H442, 642  Electromagnetics  II  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  PHYS  441.  Study  of  foundations 
of  electromagnetic  theory.  Topics  include  magnetic 
properties  of  matter,  microscopic  theory  of  magne- 
tization, electromagnetic  induction,  magnetic  en- 
ergy, AC  circuits.  Maxwell's  equations,  and  propa- 
gation of  electromagnetic  waves.  Other  topics  may 
include  waves  in  bounded  media,  antennas,  elec- 
trodynamics, special  theory  of  relativity,  and  plasma 
physics.  Preq:  PHYS  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  446,  H446, 646  Solid  State  Physics  3(3,0) 
Introductory  treatment  of  the  crystal  structure  of 
solids  and  the  properties  of  solids  which  depend 
on  crystal  structure,  free  electron  model  of  met- 
als, band  theory  of  solids,  Brillouin  zones,  crystal- 
line defects,  and  diffusion.  Preq:  PHYS  222  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  452,  H452,  652  Nuclear  and  Particle 
Physics  3(3,0)  Study  of  our  present  knowledge 
conceming  subatomic  matter.  Experimental  re- 
sults are  stressed.  Topics  include  particle  spectra, 
detection  techniques,  Regge  pole  analysis,  quark 
models,  proton  structure,  nuclear  structure,  scat- 
tering and  reactions. 

PHYS  455,  H455,  655  Quantum  Physics  I 
3(3,0)  Discussion  of  solution  of  the  Schroedinger 
equation  for  free  particles,  the  hydrogen  atom, 
and  the  harmonic  oscillator.  Preq:  PHYS  322  and 
441,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PHYS  456,  H456,  656  Quantum  Physics  II 
3(3,0)  Continuation  ot  PHYS  455.  Application 
of  principles  of  quantum  mechanics  as  JevflopcJ 
in  PHYS  455  to  atomic,  molecular,  solid  state, 
and  nuclear  systems.  Preq.  PHYS  455. 

PHYS  465,  H465, 665  ThermcxJynamics  and  Sta- 
tistical Mechanics  3(3,0)  Study  of  temperature 
development  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and 
their  application  to  thermodynamic  systems.  In- 
troduction to  low  temperature  physics  is  given. 
Preq:  Six  hours  of  physics  beyond  PHYS  222  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  475,  675  Selected  Topics  1-3(0-3,0-9) 
Comprehensive  study  t>f  a  topic  of  current  inter- 
est in  the  field  of  physics.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Professors:  N.  D.  Camper,  B.  A.  Fortnum,  D.  A. 
Kluepfel,  S.  A.  Lewis,  Chair;  S.  B.  Martin,  J.  D. 
Mueller,  S.  W  Scott;  Associate  Professors:  J.  K. 
Golden,  S.  N.  Jeffers,  A.  R  Keinath,  M.  B.  Riley; 
Assistant  Professor:  G.  Schnabel 

PL  PA  302,  H302  Plant  Pathology  Research  1- 
3(0,3-9)  Research  experience  in  a  plant  pathol- 
ogy project  for  undergraduates  who  understand  ba- 
sic concepts  of  research.  Students  develop  research 
objectives,  procedures,  and  collect  data.  A  written 
report  includes  interpretation  of  results.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PL  PA  310  Plant  Diseases  and  People  3(2,3)  In- 
troduction to  diseases  caused  by  biotic  and  abiotic 
agents,  symptom  development,  diagnosis,  econom- 
ics, control,  and  relationship  of  plant  diseases  to 
human  welfare  including  the  uses  of  genetic 
engineeering  to  develop  disease  resistant  crops. 
Preq:  BIOL  104  or  equivalent. 

PL  PA  402,  H402,  602  Diseases  of  Ornamental 
Plants  3(2, 2)S  Odd-numbered  years.  Survival 
mechanisms,  life  cycles,  host-parasite  relation- 
ships, symptomatology,  diagnosis,  economics,  and 
integrated  control  of  infectious  diseases;  and 
causal  factors,  diagnosis,  and  control  strategies  of 
noninfectious  diseases  of  ornamental  plants.  Preq: 
PL  PA  3 10  or  equivalent. 

PL  PA  (ENT)  406,  H406,  606  Diseases  and  In- 
sects of  Turfgrasses  3(2, 2)F  Host-parasite  rela- 
tionships, symptomatology,  diagnosis,  economics, 
and  control  of  infectious  and  noninfectious  dis- 
eases of  turfgrasses;  life  histories,  diagnosis,  and 
control  of  important  insect  pests  of  turfgrasses. 
Preq:  ENT  301  and  PL  PA  310  or  equivalent. 

PL  PA  411,  611  Plant  Disease  Diagnosis  I 
2(  1 ,2)SS  Methods  and  prcx:edures  used  in  the  di- 
agnosis of  plant  diseases,  especially  late  spring  and 
early  summer  diseases.  Basic  techniques  of  pure  cul- 
ture and  identification  of  plant  pathogens  and 
Koch's  postulates  are  taught.  Diagnosis  of  a  wide 
variety  of  diseases  of  cultivated  and  wild  plants  is 
carried  out.  Preq:  PL  PA  3 10  or  equivalent. 

PL  PA  451  Bacterial  Plant  Pathogens  3(2,3)FOdd- 
numbered  years.  The  nature,  development,  and 
control  of  plant  diseases  caused  by  bacteria.  Taxo- 
nomic  considerations,  host-parasite  relations  and 
techniques  used  in  isolating,  identifying,  and  pre- 
serving bacterial  plant  pathogens.  Preq:  MICRO 
305,  PL  PA  310,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

PL  PH  (BIOSC)  340  Plant  Medicine  and  Magic 
3(3,0)  Study  ot  use  ot  compounds  ot  plant  and  tun- 
gal  origin  as  poisons,  hallucinogens,  and  phanna- 
ceuticals.  Preq:  BIOL  104,  CH  102,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professors:  W.  Lasser,  Interim  Chair;  M.  A.  Moms,  B. 
W.  Ransom,  S.  H.  Wainscott,  J.  D.  Wixidard;  Asso- 
ciate Pro/es.s(n-s:  X.  Hu,  L.  R.  Olson,  D.  Swindell;  As- 
sistant Professors:  R.  W.  Smith,  A.  L.  Warber;  Visiting 
Instructors:  J.  A.  Hetherington,  V.  Matic,  J.  R. 
Willand-Dillard 

PO  SC  101,  HlOl  Introduction  to  American 
Politics  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  American  Na- 
tional Government  and  politics  with  an  empha- 
sis on  the  functions  of  governmental  organiza- 
tions, the  behavior  of  political  parties  and  per- 
sonalities, and  the  role  of  public  opinion. 

PO  SC  102,  HI 02  Introduction  to  Global  Issues 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  international  politics,  with 
an  emphasis  on  a  survey  of  the  politics  of  the  major 
world  regions;  America's  role  in  world  affairs;  and 
selected  current  international  issues  and  problems. 

PO  SC  104,  HI 04  Introduction  to  Comparative 
Politics  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  com- 
parative politics  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  with 
emphasis  on  theories  and  applications.  Topics  in- 
clude democratic  and  nondemocratic  systems;  ide- 
ology; political  culture;  party  systems;  and  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  structures. 

PO  SC  301  Foundations  of  Political  Science 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  political  sci- 
ence, including  an  examination  of  key  concepts 
in  the  discipline,  methods  and  approaches  to  re- 
search in  the  various  subfields,  and  skills  and  tech- 
niques of  importance  to  the  political  science  stu- 
dent. Preq:  Restricted  to  Political  Science  majors. 

PO  SC  302  State  and  Local  Government  3(3,0) 
Structural  features,  functions,  and  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  processes  of  American  state 
and  local  government. 

PO  SC  310  Special  Activities  1-3(1-3,0)  Special 
projects,  approved  by  the  department  chair,  which 
involve  students  in  research,  simulation,  intern- 
ships, or  other  actions  requiring  the  study  and 
application  of  political  principles,  and  which  are 
engaged  in  for  at  least  one  semester  or  its  equiva- 
lent. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its; however,  no  more  than  six  hours  credit  from 
PO  SC  310,  311,  and  312  may  be  counted  to- 
ward any  degree.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  311  Model  United  Nations  1(0,1)  Par- 
ticipation in  United  Nations  simulation  exercises, 
in  competition  with  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its; however,  no  more  than  six  hours  credit  from 
PO  SC  310,  311,  and  312  may  be  counted  to- 
ward any  degree.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


POSC  312  State  Student  Legislature  1(0,1)  Par- 
ticipation in  state  student  legislature  simulation 
exercises,  in  competition  with  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  State.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits;  however,  no  more  than 
six  hours  credit  from  TO  SC  310,  311,  and  312 
may  be  counted  toward  any  degree.  Preq:  (Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PO  SC  321  General  Public  Administration  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  public  administration  including 
the  elements  of  organization,  personnel  and  fi- 
nancial management,  administrative  law,  and  ad- 
ministrative responsibility.  Preq:  POSC  101,  Jun- 
ior standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  34 1  Quantitative  Methods  in  Political  Sci- 
ence 3(3,1)  Introduction  to  quantitative  research 
metht>ds  In  political  science.  Topics  include  re- 
search design,  measurement,  data  collection,  sam- 
pling, procedures,  and  applications  of  statistical 
techniques  to  research  problems  in  political  sci- 
ence. Laboratory  stresses  computer  use  for  elemen- 
tary data  analysis. 

PO  SC  343  The  Mass  Media  in  American  Poli- 
tics 3(3,0)  Role  and  impact  of  the  mass  media  in 
the  American  political  system,  with  emphasis  on 
the  media's  role  in  shaping  public  opinion  and  in 
influencing  government  and  public  policy.  Preq: 
PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  coi\sent  of  in- 
structor. 

PO  SC  (E  L  E,  PSYCH,  SOC)  356  Social  Science 
of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  See  SOC  356. 

PO  SC  361,  H361  International  Politics  in  Crisis 
3(3,0)  Factors  contributing  to  the  prevalence  of 
tension  and  violence  in  the  contemporary  global 
arena  are  identified  and  analyzed,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  military  roots 
and  manifestations  of  conflict.  Preq:  PO  SC  102, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  362,  662  International  Law  and  Orga- 
nizations 3(3,0)  Survey  of  obstacles  to  and  ad- 
vances in  law  and  order  in  international  relations. 
Preq:  PO  SC  102,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PO  SC  363  United  States  Foreign  Policy  3(3,0) 
American  foreign  policy  in  historical  perspective, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  decision-making 
process,  contemporary  American  capabilities  and 
challenges,  and  analysis  of  key  issues. 

PO  SC  367  Political  Risk  Assessment  3(3,0)  Risks 
assiKiated  with  conducting  business  and  other  ac- 
tivities in  different  countries,  especially  in  the  fre- 
quently unstable  setting  of  the  developing  world. 
Major  commercial  providers  of  country  risk  assess- 
ment are  identified  and  critiqued.  Preq:  POSC  102, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

PO  SC  371  European  Politics  3(3,0)  Major  em- 
phasis on  European  governments  and  issues  of 
importance  in  the  European  context.  Current 
methods  of  ccimparison  are  studied  and  applied 
to  the  formal  and  informal  functioning  of  Euro- 
pean governments.  Preq:  PO  SC  102,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PO  SC  372  Political  Culture  of  East  Asia  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  political  culture  that  commonly 
characterizes  East  Asian  countries,  with  emphasis 
on  political  subcultures  of  different  nations,  and 
on  the  analysis  of  the  mutual  influence  between 
politics  and  culture.  Preq:  POSC  101, 102,  or  104; 
Junior  standing;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  373,  H373  Third  World  Politics  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  policies  and  problems  of  development 
of  Third  World  states  and  their  implications  for 
the  United  States.  Preq:  PO  SC  102,  Junior  stand- 
ing, or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  375,  H375  European  Integration  3(3,0) 
Survey  course  analyzing  increasing  institutional 
cooperation  between  European  countries  with  a 
focus  on  the  European  community.  Preq:  PO  SC 
102,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  381  African  American  Politics  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  African  American  political  thought, 
interests  and  agenda  setting,  and  dynamics  of  Af- 
rican Americans'  participation  in  political  and 
governmental  decision  making.  Preq:  PO  SC  101 , 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (SPAN)  382  Spanish  Foreign  Language 
News  1(1,0)  Weekly  discussions  of  Spanish-lan- 
guage news  articles  in  the  foreign  press  with  an  em- 
phasis on  politics  and  on  the  connections  among 
political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  trends. 
Emphasis  on  Spanish  vocabulary  as  well  as  cross- 
cultural  contrasts  with  the  United  States.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq: 
SPAN  202  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (FR)  383  French  Foreign  Language  News 
1(1,0)  Weekly  discussions  of  French-language 
news  articles  in  the  foreign  press  with  an  empha- 
sis on  politics  and  the  connections  among  politi- 
cal, social,  economic,  and  cultural  trends.  Empha- 
sis on  French  vocabulary  as  well  as  cross-cultural 
contrasts  with  the  United  States.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  FR  202  or 
equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (GER)  384  German  Foreign  Language 
News  1(1,0)  Weekly  discussions  of  German-lan- 
guage news  articles  in  the  foreign  press.  German 
vocabulary  is  emphasized  as  well  as  cross-cultural 
contrasts  with  the  United  States.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  GER  202 
or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (SPAN)  385  Topical  Issues  in  Spanish 
1(1,0)  Spanish-language  readings  and  discussion 
of  various  topics  in  international  politics.  Empha- 
sis on  Spanish  vocabulary  as  well  as  cross-cultural 
contrasts  with  the  United  States.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Precj:  SPAN  202 
or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (FR)  386  Topical  Issues  in  French  1  ( 1 ,0) 
French-language  readings  and  discussion  of  vari- 
ous topics  in  international  politics.  Emphasis  on 
French  vocabulary  as  well  as  cross-cultural  con- 
trasts with  the  United  States.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  FR  202  or 
equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (GER)  387  Topical  Issues  in  German 
1  ( 1 ,0)  German-language  readings  and  discussion 
of  various  topics  in  international  politics.  Empha- 
sis on  relevant  German  vocabulary  as  well  as  cross- 
cultural  contrasts  with  the  United  States.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq: 
GER  202  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 


POSC  389  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  a  selected  area  of  political  science.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

PO  SC  H395  Junior  Honors  Research  Seminar 
1(  1,0)  Readings  and  discussion  to  prepare  for  the 
Junior  Research  Paper  and  the  Senior  Thesis.  Hon- 
ors status  required.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  H396  Junior  Honors  Research  1(1,0) 
Readings  and  research  in  conjunction  with  an  ap- 
proved political  science  course  at  the  300  or  400 
level.  Honors  status  required. 

PO  SC  403  Congressional  Politics  3(3,0)  Exami- 
nation of  the  behavior  and  processes  of  decision 
making  in  the  American  Congress  together  with 
an  analysis  of  the  interaction  among  Congress  and 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  na- 
tional government.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  405  Presidential  Leadership  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  organizational  patterns,  admin- 
istrative behavior,  and  political  forces  in  the  Presi- 
dency with  considerable  emphasis  on  relations 
between  the  Presidency  and  Congress,  courts,  and 
administrative  regulatory  agencies.  Preq:  PO  SC 
101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  407  Religion  and  American  Politics  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  impact  of  religion  on  Ameri- 
can politics,  including  an  analysis  of  the  role  of 
religion  in  politics,  political  behavior  of  major  re- 
ligious groups,  constitutional  issues  and  voting  be- 
havior. Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PO  SC  409,  609  Directed  Study  in  American 
Politics  3(3,0)  Supervised  reading  and/or  re- 
search in  selected  areas  of  American  government. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  416,  616  Interest  Groups  and  Social 
Movements  3(3,0)  Empirical  and  normative  ex- 
amination of  the  origins,  roles,  and  influence  of 
interest  groups  and  social  movements  in  the 
United  States  and  of  the  relationships  among  in- 
terest groups,  social  movements,  and  democratic 
theory.  Preq:  PO  SC  101 ,  Junior  standing,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PO  SC  421,  621  Public  Policy  Processes  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  public  policy  process,  analysis,  and 
evaluation.  Topics  include  examination  and  com- 
parison of  policymaking  models,  policy  analysis 
and  decision-making  techniques,  and  approaches 
to  program  evaluation.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  423,  623  Urban  Politics  3(3,0)  Interac- 
tion of  political,  technical,  and  administrative 
processes  in  urban  America.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  history  and  future  of  urban  areas. 
Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PO  SC  424,  624  Federalism  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  histori- 
cal, theoretical,  legal,  and  fiscal  aspects  of  consti- 
tutionally divided  government.  Federal,  state,  and 
local  division  of  responsibility  for  public  services  is 
emphasized  along  with  the  emerging  devolution 
of  those  responsibilities  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  states  and  localities.  Preq:  PO  SC  101, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PO  SC  427,  627  Public  Personnel  Management 
3(3,0)  Government  personnel  systems;  current 
trends  and  problems;  essentials  of  recruitment, 
classification,  compensation,  motivation,  evalu- 
ation, training,  and  discipline.  Preq:  PO  SC  101, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  428,  628  National  Security  Policy  I 
3(3,0)  Overview  and  analysis  of  the  principal 
national  security  policy  issues  facing  the  United 
States,  emphasizing  weapons  proliferation,  arms 
control,  support  to  military  forces  and  operations, 
terrorism,  intelligence/counterintelligence,  nar- 
cotics and  organized  crime,  and  economic  issues; 
and  of  the  national  security  decision-making  pro- 
cess. Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  429,  629  National  Security  Policy  II 
3(3,0)  Analysis,  assessment,  and  management  of 
specific  country  and  regional  security  threats  and 
challenges  to  the  United  States.  Principal  targets 
of  assessment  include  rogue  nations,  regional  su- 
perpowers, alliances,  and  areas  of  potential  or  on- 
going threat  or  conflict.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  430  Public  Policy  Evaluation  3(3,0)  Dis- 
cussion of  the  role  of  policy  analysis  in  government. 
Applications  of  analytical  and  computer  tools  to 
substantive  policy  areas  such  as  transportation, 
economic/community  development,  education, 
poverty,  and  health.  Students  focus  on  assessing  a 
policy  from  a  set  of  options  based  on  analytic  crite- 
ria as  well  as  developing  policy  alternatives.  Preq: 
MTHSC  301  or  PO  SC  341  or  equivalent. 

PO  SC  432,  632  American  Constitutional  Law  I 
3(3,0)  Examination  and  analysis  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  other  legal  materials  in  the  areas  of 
national  power,  federalism,  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers, and  the  role  of  the  judiciary. 

PO  SC  433,  633  American  Constitutional  Law 
II  3(3,0)  Examination  and  analysis  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  other  legal  materials  in  the 
areas  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  privacy  rights. 

PO  SC  434  Law,  Courts,  and  Politics  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  role  of  law,  judges,  and  courts 
in  the  American  political  system,  focusing  on  the 
nature  of  the  legal  system;  legal  methods;  the  role 
of  courts  in  statutory  construction  and  in  the  ad- 
ministrative process;  and  judicial  activism  and  re- 
straint. Preq:  PO  SC  101 ,  Junior  standing,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PO  SC  442,  642  Political  Parties  and  Elections 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
American  two-party  system  with  emphasis  on 
presidential  elections.  Parties  are  examined  as 
formal  organizations,  coalitions  of  voters  and  in- 
terest groups,  coordinators  of  nomination  and 
election  processes,  and  managers  of  policy-mak- 
ing institutions.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  stand- 
ing, or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  451  Classical  Political  Thought  3(3,0) 
Political  philosophy  from  the  pre-Socratic  period 
to  Machiavelli.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  102,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


(  .lurscs  i)f  Instruction 


PO  SC  452  Mcdem  Political  Thought  3(  J.O)  Harly 
theories  ot  the  nation  state  in  the  16'''  century  anJ 
major  political  thinkets,  prohlems,  and  movements 
through  the  20'*'  century.  Preq:  PO  SC:  101,  102, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  453  American  Political  Thought  3(3,0) 
American  political  philosophy  from  the  17'''  cen- 
tury to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  political  and 
s<x:ial  developments  since  the  1 770s.  Preq:  PO  SC 

101 ,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
PO  SC  454,  654  Southern  Politics  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  unique  political  environment 
of  the  American  South,  with  emphasis  on  the 
events  and  social  forces  which  have  shaped  poli- 
tics in  the  region  since  World  War  11.  Course 
material  is  approached  from  a  variety  of  perspec- 
tives, including  history,  literature,  social  themes, 
and  political  culture. 

PO  SC  457,  657  Political  Terrorism  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination and  analysis  of  the  international  phe- 
nomenon of  terrorism  in  terms  of  origins,  opera- 
tions, philosophy,  and  objectives.  Preq:  PO  SC 

102,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
PO  SC  458, 658  Political  Leadership  3(3,0)  Com- 
parative examination  of  political  leaders,  ftxus- 
ing  particularly  on  types,  methods,  and  conse- 
quences of  leadership  and  on  the  relationship 
between  leaders  and  followers.  Preq:  PO  SC  101, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  465  Foreign  Policies  of  the  Major  Powers 
3(3,0)  Study  in  the  foreign  policies  of  the  lead- 
ing world  powers,  with  particular  emphasis  on  geo- 
graphic, economic,  historical,  and  political  influ- 
ences. Preq:  PO  SC  102,  Junior  standing,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PO  SC  471  Russian  Politics  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  Russian  political  institutions  and  culture  since 
1991  with  a  consideration  of  the  Russian  rela- 
tionship with  other  member  republics  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States.  Preq:  PO  SC 
102,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  472  Japan  and  East  Asia:  Politics,  Gov- 
ernment, and  Foreign  Policy  3(3,0)  Survey  of 
Japanese  politics,  government,  economy,  and  for- 
eign policy,  primarily  in  East  Asia.  Preq:  PO  SC 
102,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  476  Politics  of  the  Middle  East  3(3,0) 
Comparative  examination  of  the  political  pro- 
cesses of  the  Middle  East,  emphasizing  a  socio- 
cultural  approach  to  the  problems  of  political 
development.  Emphasis  on  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jor- 
dan, Lebanon,  Syria,  Turkey,  and  die  United  Arab 
Emirates.  Preq:  PO  SC  102,  Junior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  477  Chinese  Politics  3(3,0)  Concepts  and 
operation  ot  contemporary  China's  political  sys- 
tem; emphasizes  institutional  innovation  and  po- 
litical economy  in  recent  reforms.  Preq:  PO  SC  102 
or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  478  Latin  American  Politics  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  prominent  trends  in  Latin  American  poli- 
tics, with  a  focus  on  major  countries  in  the  re- 
gion and  major  issues  affecting  the  region.  Rela- 
tions between  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  and  other  prominent  countries  are  also 
considered.  Preq:  PO  SC  102,  Junior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


PO  SC  479  Directed  Study  in  Comparative  and 
International  Politics  3(3,0)  Readings  and  re- 
.search  in  comparative  government  and  stKiety  and 
international  affairs.  Preq:  C'on.sent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  480,  680  Gender  and  Politics  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  role  t)f  gender  in  p<ilitics  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries.  Particular 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  women  in  electoral  poli- 
tics, the  impact  of  nationalist  violence,  and  de- 
velopment policies  on  women's  lives,  and  on 
women's  rights  as  human  rights.  Preq:  PO  SC  101, 
102,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  482  The  Political  Novel  and  Film  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  political  novels  and  films.  Em- 
phasizes the  development  of  these  media  as  art 
forms;  the  relationship  between  political  novels 
and  films  and  politics  at  large;  and  the  role  of  these 
media  in  shaping  public  opinion.  Preq:  PO  SC 
101,  Junior  standing,  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  489,  689  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  In- 
tensive examination  of  a  selected  area  of  politi- 
cal science.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  cov- 
ered. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  H490  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Research 
3(3,0)  Reading  and  research  related  to  the  se- 
nior honors  thesis. 

PO  SC  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Re- 
search and  writing  of  the  senior  honors  thesis. 

POLYMER  AND  TEXTILE 
CHEMISTRY 

Professors:  J.  R.  Aspland,  S.  B.  Bhaduri,  D.  A. 
Brosnan,  M.J.  Drews,  M.  S.  Ellison,  B. C.  Goswami, 
R.  V.  Gregory,  Director;  C.  W.  Jarvis,  H.  J.  Rack,  D. 
V.  Rippy,  C.  D.  Rogers,  E.  A.  Vaughn;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors: J.  M.  Ballato,  D.  L.  Carroll,  S.  Foulger,  B.  1. 
Lee,  H.  D.  Leigh  111,  G.  C.  Lickfield,  E.  C.  Skaar,  T 
D.  Taylor;  Assistant  Professors:  P.  Brown,  1.  A. 
Luzinov 

PTC  303  Textile  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
properties  and  reactions  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
organic  compounds.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  mecha- 
nistic interpretations  and  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic schemes  leading  to  polyfunctional  com- 
pounds of  the  types  encountered  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Preq:  CH  102.  Careq:  MTHSC  206  or  207. 

PTC  304  Textile  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Fundamental 
principles  of  physical  chemistry  with  emphasis  on 
areas  frequently  encountered  in  the  textile  indus- 
try including  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  and  so- 
lution properties.  These  concepts  are  applied  to 
the  study  of  organic  compounds  and  organic  re- 
action mechanisms.  Preq:  PTC  303. 

PTC  305  Textile  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Introduction  to  techniques  used  in  synthesis  and 
characterization  of  organic  compounds.  Coreq: 
PTC  303. 

PTC  306  Textile  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Techniques  used  in  the  measurement  of  the 
physiochemical  properties  of  polymers  and  tex- 
tile chemicals.  Ccneq:  PTC  304. 


I'TC405  Principles  of  Textile  Printing  3(2,3)  U- 
veiopment  ot  modern  textile  printing  •>ysteiii>  is 
studied.  In  addition,  colloidil  rcquiremeni.s  of  color- 
ants, thickener  compositioas,  rhe<il()gyt)f  printing 
pastes,  and  varioas  physical  requirements  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  printing  system  in  a  modem 
plant  are  examined.  Preq:  C^)n.sent  of  instructor 

PTC  406  Textile  Finishing— Theory  and  Prac- 
tice 3(2,3)  Study  of  the  application  otchemicaU 
to  textile  substrates  and  how  they  affect  the  sub- 
strate's physical  and  chemical  properties.  Empha- 
sizes the  theories  of  chemical  modification  of  tex- 
tiles as  well  as  the  technology  of  finishing. 

PTC  415,  H415,  615  Introduction  to  Polymer 
Science  and  Engineering  3(3,0)  Chemistry  of 
monomers  and  polymers  and  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  polymers  are  discussed  em- 
phasizing fiber  forming,  synthetic  polymers.  In- 
cludes molecular  characterization,  structure,  mor- 
phology, and  mechanical  properties  as  they  re- 
late to  the  design  of  polymer  systems  for  end  uses 
in  textiles,  geotextiles,  plastics  and  fiber-rein- 
forced composite  materials.  Preq:  CH  201  and  330 
or  224,  PTC  304,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PTC  416,  616  Chemical  Preparation  of  Textiles 
3(2,3)  Chemicals  used  in  the  preparation  of  fab- 
ric for  dyeing  and  finishing.  Oxidizing  and  reduc- 
ing agents  and  their  control  and  effect  on  various 
fibers.  Collodial  and  surface  active  properties  of 
various  compounds  and  the  fundamental  factors 
influencing  these  properties. 

PTC  417  Polymer  and  Fiber  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
High  molecular  weight  polymers  are  prepared 
from  monomers,  and  their  chemical  and  physical 
properties  are  measured  as  functions  of  critical  end 
use  parameters  using  instrumental  and  physical 
methods.  Coreq:  PTC  415. 

PTC  457,  H457,  657  Dyeing  and  Finishing  I 
3(3,0)  Understanding  of  physical,  chemical,  and 
mechanical  principles  behind  the  application  of 
colors  and  finishes  to  textiles.  Requires  an  appre- 
ciation of  fiber  chemistry  and  morphology,  dye  and 
finish  structures  and  reactivity  and  mechanical 
principles  behind  equipment  used  to  effect  trans- 
fer of  these  chemicals  onto  the  textile  substrate. 

PTC  458,  H458,  658  Dyeing  and  Finishing  II 
3(3,0)  Kinetics  and  equilibria  of  dyeing  prtxresses. 
The  use  of  conductivity,  diffusion,  and  other  meth- 
ods useful  for  measuring  absorption  of  isotherms 
and  dyeing  rates  and  the  general  thermtxlynamic 
relationships  applicable  to  dyeing  operations.  Fi- 
ber properties  such  as  zeta  potential,  dye  sites,  rela- 
tive amorphous  area  available  are  included. 

PTC  459  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Laboratory  1 
1  (0,3 )  Introduces  students  to  common  dyeing  and 
printing  methods  and  to  some  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  carry  out  dyeing  operations.  Coreq: 
PTC  457. 

PTC  460  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Laboratory  II 
1(0,3)  Qivers  finishing  in  addition  to  dyeing  op- 
erations and  their  instrumental  control.  Coreq: 
PTC  458. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


PORTUGUESE 

PORT  101  Elementary  Portuguese  4(3,1)  Intro- 
ductory course  stressing  speaking,  listening,  and 
writing.  Attention  is  given  to  the  sound  system  of 
Portuguese  to  develop  basic  communication  skills. 

PORT  102  Elementary  Portuguese  4(3,1)  Con- 
tmuation  of  PORT  101.  Preq:  PORT  101  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PORT  201  Intermediate  Portuguese  3(3,0)  In- 
termediate course  with  more  emphasis  on  com- 
munication skills  and  structure.  Reading  and  writ- 
ing practice  in  and  outside  the  classroom,  with 
special  attention  to  idiomatic  usage.  Introduction 
to  perspectives  through  readings  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities. Preq:  PORT  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PORT  202  Intermediate  Portuguese  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  PORT  201.  Preq:  PORT  201  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors:  T  R.  Alley,  R.  L.  Campbell  II,  R  A. 
Connor-Greene,  R.  M.  Kowalski,  J.  A.  McCubbin, 
Chair;  D.  D.  Moore,  J.  W.  Murdoch,  E  S.  Switzer 
III;  Associate  Professors:  E.  G.  Brainerd,  Jr.,  C.  C. 
Pagano,  L.  I.  Park,  J.  J.  Pilcher,  P  Raymark,  B.  R. 
Stephens,  M.A.Taylor,  R.  A.  Tyrrell;  Assistant 
Professors:  T  R.  Britt,  L.  Gugerty,  M.  Horvath,  E. 
R.  Muth,  C.  L.  S.  Pury 

PSYCH  201,  H201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  behavior. 
Analysis  of  the  biological  bases  of  behavior,  learn- 
ing, thinking,  motivation,  perception,  human  de- 
velopment, social  behavior,  and  the  application 
of  basic  principles  to  more  complex  phenomena 
such  as  education,  personal  adjustment,  and  in- 
terpersonal relations. 

PSYCH  306  Human  Sexual  Behavior  3(3,0)  The 
subject  of  sexual  behavior  is  approached  from  the 
psychophysiological,  behavioral,  and  cultural 
points  of  view.  Evolutionary,  historical,  and  cross- 
cultural  perspectives  are  considered. 

PSYCH  308  Women  and  Psychology  3(3,0)  Ex- 
plores the  wide  variety  of  psychological  issues  that 
concern  women.  Empirical  research  on  topics 
such  as  motherhood,  sex  differentiation,  motiva- 
tion, and  psychological  disorders  is  emphasized. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PSYCH  309  Introductory  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy 4(3,2)  Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  data 
from  experimental  and  correlational  research  in 
psychology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  applica- 
tions and  logical  nature  of  statistical  reasoning. 
Laboratory  periods  stress  the  techniques  of  data 
analysis  using  microcomputers.  Preq:  PSYCH  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  310  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology 
4(3,2)  Continuation  of  PSYCH  309.  Focus  is  on 
techniques  of  empirical  research  (experiments, 
quasi-experiments,  survey  research,  etc.)  that  are 
widely  used  in  psychology.  Students  design  and 
carry  out  their  own  empirical  research  projects. 
Extensive  practice  in  the  writing  of  reports  is  in- 
cluded. Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better, 
PSYCH  309,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCH  320  Principles  of  Behavior  3(3,0)  Study 
of  basic  learning  principles  including  classical  con- 
ditioning, operant  conditioning,  and  modeling. 
Initial  emphasis  is  on  animal  studies  followed  by 
human  applications  and  techniques.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  324  Physiological  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Study  ot  human  neuroanatomy  with  emphasis  on 
the  function  of  the  nervous  and  endocrine  systems. 
Discusses  the  biological  basis  of  behavior  in  its  iior- 
mal  and  abnormal  dimensions.  Preq:  PSYCH  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  325  Physiological  Psychology  Labora- 
tory 1(0,3)  Demonstrations  and  techniques  of 
selected  physiological  procedures  are  presented  to 
explain  the  principles  discussed  in  PSYCH  324- 
Coreq:  PSYCH  324. 

PSYCH  330  Motivation  3(3,0)  Various  aspects 
of  motivation  are  considered  by  studying  physi- 
ological, emotional,  and  environmental  influ- 
ences on  behavior.  Orientation  is  empirical  rather 
than  theoretical  with  emphasis  on  pertinent  re- 
search, applications,  and  measurement  of  motives. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PSYCH  333  Cognitive  Psychology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  higher-order  mental  processing  in  humans.  Top- 
ics include  memory,  learning  of  concepts,  prob- 
lem solving,  and  the  psychology  of  language.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

PSYCH  334  Laboratory  in  Cognitive  Psychol- 
ogy 1(0,2)  Selected  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions are  conducted  to  reveal  phenomena  related 
to  human  perception,  memory,  reasoning,  prob- 
lem solving,  and  high-level  mental  processes. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  PSYCH 
309,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  PSYCH  333. 

PSYCH  340,  H340  Lifespan  Developmental  Psy- 
chology 3(3,0)  Survey  of  current  theory  and  re- 
search concerned  with  the  psychological  aspects 
of  human  growth  and  development  across  the  en- 
tire lifespan.  Major  topics  include  developmen- 
tal methods,  physical  maturation,  cognition,  so- 
cialization, personality,  psycholinguistics,  intel- 
ligence, learning,  behavior  problems,  and  excep- 
tionality. Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  344  Psychology  of  Adolescence  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  psychosocial  processes  of  adolescence. 
Major  emphasis  is  on  personality  development, 
growth  of  thinking,  social  and  sexual  maturation, 
and  variations  in  adolescence.  Preq:  PSYCH  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  345  Adulthood  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Special 
consideration  of  the  major  psychological  processes 
of  aging  as  they  relate  to  individual  behavior  and 
adaptation.  Includes  the  influences  of  aging  on  the 
body,  learning  and  psychomotor  skills,  thinking  and 
intelligence,  employment  and  productivity,  person- 
ality, and  psychopathology.  Opportunity  for  con- 
tact with  institutionalized  and  noninstitutionalized 
elderly  persons  is  provided.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with 
a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCH  352,  H352  Social  Psychology  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey course  analyzing  human  social  behavior  from 
the  perspective  of  the  individual  as  a  participant 
in  social  relationships.  Major  emphasis  is  on  the 
study  of  such  contemporary  social  processes  as 
attitude  formation  and  change,  interpersonal  re- 
lations, conformity,  conflict  resolution,  aggression 
and  violence,  social  communication,  and  group 
phenomena.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  bet- 
ter or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  355  Environmental  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Consideration  of  the  influences  of  the  physical  en- 
vironment on  human  behavior.  Topics  include  per- 
ception of  and  adaptation  to  the  environment,  ef- 
fects of  physical  design  on  behavior,  and  individual 
reactions  to  environmental  stressors.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  (E  L  E,  PO  SC,  SOC)  356  Social  Science 
of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  See  SOC  356. 

PSYCH  364  Industrial  Psychology  3(3,0)  Reviews 
perception  of  work  from  the  pre-industrial  revolu- 
tion to  the  present.  Comparative  approaches  to  mo- 
tivation, development,  maintenance,  and  attrac- 
tion of  successful  work  behaviors  are  discussed. 
Topics  include  the  organization's  responsibilities  to 
the  community,  implementing  a  disease-  and  acci- 
dent-free workplace,  and  the  effects  of  consumer- 
ism. Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PSYCH  368  Organizational  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  individual  behavior  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  problems  in  organizations  and  in- 
creasing organization  effectiveness.  Topics  include 
psychological  factors  affecting  communication, 
decision  making,  conflict,  leadership,  work  stress, 
power,  and  organizational  change.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  369  Leadership  in  Organizational  Set- 
tings 3(3,0)  Broad  survey  of  theory  and  research 
on  leadership  in  formal  organizations.  A  detailed 
explanation  and  critical  evaluation  of  major  theo- 
ries (including participative  and  charismatic  lead- 
ership) are  bridged  with  helpful  remedies  and  pre- 
scriptions for  effective  leadership  in  organizations. 
Preq;  PSYCH  201. 

PSYCH  370  Personality  3(3,0)  Historical  and 
contemporary  views  of  individual  differences  in 
behavior,  affect,  health,  coping,  and  motivation. 
Topics  such  as  personality  development  and  struc- 
ture, personality  assessment,  cross-cultural  issues, 
and  applications  of  personality  psychology  are 
covered.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  375  Psychology  of  Substance  Abuse 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  psychological  approaches  to 
treatment  of  substance  abuse.  Topics  include  be- 
havioral, social  learning,  and  family-systems  theo- 
ries as  applied  to  treating  substance  abuse.  Em- 
phasis is  on  empirical  approaches  to  evaluating 
methods  of  treatment  and  matching  clients  to 
treatments.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PSYCH  H385  The  Social  Construction  of  Mad- 
ness 3(3,0)  Study  oi  the  construct  of  mental  ill- 
ness and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  psychosis 
has  been  explained,  portrayed,  and  treated  over 
time.  Interdisciplinary  approach  to  examining 
representations  of  "madness"  that  shape  a  culture's 
understanding  of  mental  illness  and  its  treatment, 
including  pt)pular  culture,  art,  and  literature.  Preq. 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

PSYCH  H390  Honors  Seminar  in  Psychology 
3(3,0)  Variable  topic  seminar  for  Honors  students 
from  all  majors.  Topics  are  announced  prior  to 
registration  for  each  semester.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  o(  instructor. 

PSYCH  415  Systems  and  Theories  of  Psychol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  development  of  psychol- 
ogy particularly  during  the  past  100  years.  Em- 
phasis is  on  giving  students  a  better  perspective 
of  present-day  psychology.  Focus  is  on  the  vari- 
ous approaches  taken  by  influential  psychologists 
and  the  conflicts  among  these  approaches.  Preq. 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-level 
psychology  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  422,  H422  Sensation  and  Perception 
3(3,0)  Study  of  psychophysical  techniques  of  mea- 
surement and  sensory  and  perceptual  prtxresses  re- 
lated to  vision,  hearing,  and  the  other  senses.  Preq. 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-level 
psychology  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  423  Sensation  and  Perception  Labora- 
tory 1(0,2)  Selected  experiments  are  conducted 
to  demonstrate  the  phenomena  involved  in  sen- 
sation and  perception.  Preq:  PSYCH  309  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PSYCH  426,  626  Advanced  Physiological  Psy- 
chology 3(3,0)  Advanced  studies  of  the  biologi- 
cal basis  of  behavior  with  emphasis  on  functional 
neuroanatomy  and  endocrinology.  Topics  may 
vary.  May  not  be  repeated  for  credit.  Preq:  PSYCH 
324  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  435  Human  Factors  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Analyses  of  theoretical  issues  and  research  meth- 
ods related  to  the  interaction  between  people  and 
machines  and  human  performance.  Topics  include 
information  prtxessing  theory,  human  control  sys- 
tems and  displays,  task  simulation,  perceptual  and 
motor  factors  limiting  human  performance.  Preq. 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-level 
psychology  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  443  Infant  and  Child  Development 
3(3,0)  Cognitive,  emotional,  and  social  devel- 
opment from  conception  through  childhood  (up 
to  age  12).  Major  theories  and  research  findings 
are  covered.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better 
and  PSYCH  340,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  447  Moral  Development  3(3,0)  Explores 
the  development  of  moral  reasoning,  judgment,  and 
character  from  a  descriptive  psychological  point  of 
view.  Examines  the  theoretical  and  empirical  work 
of  Jean  Piaget,  LawTence  Kohlberg,  and  Elliot  Turiel 
as  well  as  prosocial,  eudaemonistic,  and  cross-cul- 
tural alternatives  to  these  ideas.  Preq:  PSYCH  201 
with  a  C  or  better;  PSYCH  340,  344,  or  345;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCH  454  Psycholoiry  of  Human  Rclation.ships 
3(3,0)  Research,  theory,  and  their  practical  ap- 
plications regarding  the  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  dis.solution  of  human  relationships; 
understanding  successful  and  unsuccessful  rela- 
tionships. Emphasis  is  on  improving  the  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  relate  to  other  persons  both  in- 
terpersonally  and  professionally.  Preq:  PSYC^H 
201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-level  psy- 
chology course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  459,  659  Group  Dynamics  3(3.0)  Re 
view  of  current  theory  and  research  on  small-group 
prtxzesses  with  special  emphasis  given  to  group  for- 
mation and  development,  group  structure,  the  dy- 
namic forces  within  a  group,  leadership,  and  group 
problem  solving  and  decision  making.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-level 
psychology  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  462, 662  Psychology  and  Culture  3(3,0) 
Seminar  examining  the  cultural  context  in  which 
psychological  theories  and  research  are  generated 
and  psychological  perspectives  on  human  diver- 
sity. Topics  include  the  philosophical  positions  in- 
fluencing psychological  theory  and  research;  meth- 
odological issues  in  the  study  of  diversity,  histori- 
cal and  contemporary  perspectives;  and  cross- 
cutural  psychological  research  in  selected  content 
areas.  Preq:  PSYCH  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  471  Psychological  Testing  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  theory  of  psychological  testing,  em- 
phasizing the  principles  of  measurement  and  psy- 
chometric characteristics  of  a  good  psychological 
test.  Issues  in  test  development,  administration,  and 
interpretation  are  reviewed.  Educational,  industrial, 
and  clinical  uses  of  tests  are  examined.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  and  309,  or  consent  of  instnjctor. 

PSYCH  480,  680  Health  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  role  of  health-related  behaviors  in 
the  prevention,  development  and/or  exacerbation 
of  health  problems.  Emphasis  on  the  biopsycho- 
social  model  and  its  application  in  the  assessment, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  health  problems. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300- 
level  psychology  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  483,  H483,  683  Abnormal  Psychology 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  illnesses.  Uses  current  diagnostic 
standards  for  mental  disorders  as  a  framework  for 
understanding  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  treat- 
ments of  the  most  commonly  observed  maladap- 
tive behaviors.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  bet- 
ter and  one  300-level  psychology  course,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PSYCH  488  Theories  of  Psychotherapy  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  alternative  theories  of  psychological 
treatment  for  behavioral  and  emotional  disorders. 
Various  theoretical  assumptions,  techniques,  and 
applications  of  each  approach  are  examined  and 
compared,  and  case  examples  are  considered.  Preq: 
PSYCH  370  or  483  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  489,  689  Selected  Topics  3(3,0)  Seminar 
in  current  topics  in  psychology.  Topics  change  from 
semester  to  semester  and  are  announced  prior  to 
each  semester's  registration.  May  be  repeated  once 
for  credit,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300- 
level  psychology  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCH  H490  Senior  Divi.sion  Honor.s  Research 

I  2-4(2-4,0)  Prepanttiiin  and  defease  ot  a  research 
proposal.  Pn)|-Kised  project  should  be  empirical, 
historical,  or  theoretical  in  nature.  Preq:  junior 
standing,  consent  ot  department  chair. 

PSYCH  H491  Senior  Division  Honors  Research 

II  2-4(2-4,0)  Completion  of  the  proposed  re- 
search project  resulting  in  a  written  thesis.  Preq: 
PSYCH  11490. 

PSYCH  493  Practicum  in  Clinical  Psychology 
3(  1,5)  Students  apply  classrix)m  theory  in  solving 
individual  and  community  problems  through  in- 
teraction with  community  agencies  and  other  pro- 
fessional groups  in  the  mental  health  area.  Students 
have  limited  but  well-controlled  contact  with  ac- 
tual clinical  problems  as  they  (Kcur  in  the  com- 
munity environment.  Preq:  Q)nsent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  495  Practicum  in  Applied  Psychology 
3(1,5)  Students  are  provided  practical  experience 
in  the  area  of  applied  psychology.  Students  usually 
are  involved  in  a  project  designed  to  help  solve  an 
industrial  problem  through  a  direct  application  of 
industrial  or  social  psychology-.  Preq:  PSYCH  352 
or  364  or  454;  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  496  Laboratory  in  Psychology  1-3(0,2- 
6)  Laboratory  in  a  variety  of  topics  in  psychology 
such  as  human  factors  psychology  and  psychologi- 
cal testing.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better; 
PSYCH  309,  310;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  497,  H497  Directed  Studies  in  Psychol- 
ogy 1-4(0,2-6)  Study  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member  of  a  particular  topic  agreed  upon 
by  the  student  and  faculty  member.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  1 2  credits.  Preq:  Six  cred- 
its in  psychology,  a  course  in  research  methods, 
and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

READING 

Professor:  K.  S.  Headley;  Associate  Professors:  P.  J. 
Dunston,  V.  G.  Ridgeway;  Assistant  Professor:  L.  F 
Medford;  Lecturers:  J.  M.  Roper,  N.  S.  Wilkinson 

READ  101  Reading  Strategies  2(3,0)  Primary 
focus  is  on  critical  reading  of  textbtxik  materials 
and  persuasive  materials.  Students  learn  how  to 
apply  and  generalize  newly  acquired  strategies  to 
a  variety  of  reading  materials. 

READ  102  Critical  Reading  and  Thinking  2(3,0) 
Students  learn  critical  reading  skills  in  interpre- 
tation, analysis,  inference,  oral  communication, 
and  debate.  Includes  characteristics  of  debate  in 
addition  to  the  steps  and  sources  of  research. 
These  skills  are  applied  to  Imptirtant  political  and 
social  issues  of  contemporary'  public  concern. 

READ  103  Learning  Strategies  2(3,0)  Students 
learn  strategies  of  active  learning  and  critical 
thinking  skills  which  become  an  integral  pan  of 
their  natural  thinking  processes.  Students  learn 
how  to  generalize  and  apply  newly  acquired  strat- 
egies to  a  variety  of  settings  and  situations. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


READ  458  Early  Literacy:  From  Birth  to  Kin- 
dergarten 3(3,0)  Provides  early  childhood,  el- 
ementary, and  special  education  majors  with 
knowledge  of  theory  and  research-based,  devel- 
opmentally  appropriate  instructional  practices 
related  to  children's  literacy  development  within 
the  home  and  school  from  birth  to  kindergarten. 
Factors  related  to  assessment  and  communication 
within  and  between  the  family,  school,  and 
teacher  are  addressed.  Preq:  Admission  to  the  pro- 
fessional level. 

READ  459,  H459  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Early 
Grades:  K-3  3(3,0)  [W.l]  Provides  early  child- 
hood and  Elementary  Education  majors  an  un- 
derstanding of  teaching  reading  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  setting  in  kindergarten  through  third 
grade.  Students  investigate  general  principles  of 
language  and  literacy  development  and  learn 
methods  for  teaching  and  assessing  children's  lit- 
eracy. Preq:  ED  EC  336,  ED  F  301,  302;  admis- 
sion to  the  professional  level.  Coreq:  ED  EC  400 
for  Early  Childhood  majors. 

READ  460,  H460  Teaching  Reading  in  the  In- 
termediate Grades:  4-8  3(3,0)  Provides  Elemen- 
tary Education  majors  an  understanding  of  teach- 
ing reading  in  the  elementary  school  setting  in 
grades  four  through  eight.  Students  investigate 
general  principles  of  language  and  literacy  devel- 
opment and  learn  methods  for  teaching  and  as- 
sessing children's  literacy.  Preq:  ED  F  301,  302, 
334.  Coreq:  ED  EL  401  (Elementary  Education 
majors);  admission  to  the  professional  level. 

READ  498,  H498  Secondary  Content  Area  Read- 
ing 3(2,2)  Designed  for  pre-service  teachers  who 
are  involved  with  field  experiences  prior  to  stu- 
dent teaching  full  time.  Prepares  content  area 
teachers  to  teach  the  reading  skills  necessary  for 
effective  teaching  of  content  area  material.  Preq: 
Admission  to  professional  level. 

RELIGION 

Professor:  N.  A.  Hardesty;  Associate  Professor:  S.  E. 
Crosby 

REL  101  Introduction  to  Religion  3(3,0)  Variety 
of  religious  experience  and  expression  in  human 
life. 

REL  102  World  Religions  3(3,0)  Survey  of  major 
religious  traditions  of  the  world. 

REL  301  The  Old  Testament  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  special  consider- 
ation given  to  the  development  of  the  concepts, 
institutions,  and  theology  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

REL  302  Survey  of  New  Testament  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  occasion,  content, 
literary  form,  and  basic  theology. 

REL  306  Judaism  3(3,0)  Examines  the  develop- 
ment of  Judaism  from  Biblical  to  modem  times. 

REL  307  The  Christian  Tradition  3(3,0)  Exami- 
nation of  the  development  of  Christianity  in 
Western  civilization  from  the  post-New  Testa- 
ment period  to  the  present,  stressing  institutional 
growth  and  changes,  theological  currents,  and  in- 
teraction of  Christianity  with  culture. 


REL  308  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World  3(3,0) 
Selected  religious  movements  in  ancient  Meso- 
potamia, Egypt,  Canaan,  and  the  Greco-Roman 
world  with  emphasis  on  movements  outside  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition. 

REL  310  Religion  in  the  United  States  3(3,0)  De- 
velopment of  religion  in  the  U.  S.  from  the  Colo- 
nial period  to  the  20'''  century.  Attention  is  de- 
voted to  analyzing  broad  currents  in  religious  move- 
ments and  religious  thought  which  have  given 
shape  to  the  American  pluralistic  experience. 

REL  311  African  American  Religion  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  religious  milieu  in  the  U.  S.  rooted  in  our 
African  heritage.  Background  on  African  tribal 
religion  is  included,  along  with  Christian  denomi- 
nations and  new  religions  such  as  Nation  of  Islam, 
Rastifarianism,  Voudun,  Santeria,  and  Candomble. 

REL  314  Buddhism  in  China  3(3,0)  Study  of  Bud- 
dhism in  Chinese  history  since  the  second  cen- 
tury. Examination  of  the  translation  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  texts,  major  Chinese  Buddhist  schools, 
monastic  life,  and  the  comprehensive  influence  of 
Buddhism  on  Chinese  culture  and  society.  All  read- 
ings and  discussions  are  in  English. 

REL  330  Contemporary  Issues  in  Religion  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  a  variety  of  issues  of  broad  con- 
cern to  scholars  of  religion  today.  Issues  may  vary. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credit  hours 
with  departmental  consent. 

REL  (PHIL)  393  Science  and  Religion  3(3,0) 
Exploration  and  analysis  of  the  conceptual  and 
historical  relationship  between  science  and  reli- 
gion. Examination  and  evaluation  of  the  theo- 
retical claims  of  science  and  the  metaphysical 
claims  of  religion. 

REL  401,  601  Studies  in  Biblical  Literature  and 
Religion  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  a  selected 
topic  in  biblical  studies.  Topics  vary  from  year  to 
year.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

REL  402,  602  Studies  in  Religion  3(3,0)  Thor- 
ough examination  of  a  selected  topic  in  one  or 
more  of  the  religious  traditions  of  the  world  or  of 
religious  life  in  a  particular  region.  Topics  vary 
from  year  to  year.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

REL  404,  604  History  of  Early  Christianity 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  history,  social  and  doctrinal, 
of  early  Christianity  up  to  600  A.D.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

REL  499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of 
selected  problems,  issues,  or  movements  in  reli- 
gion under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member  cho- 
sen by  the  student.  Student  and  faculty  member 
develop  an  individualized  course  of  study  ap- 
proved by  the  department  chair  prior  to  registra- 
tion. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor:  C.  M.  Sieverdes 

R  S  301  Rural  Sociology  3(3,0)S  Study  of  hu- 
man social  relationships  as  influenced  by  life  in 
the  open  country  and  in  small  towns  and  villages 
including  considerations  of  the  rural  population, 
rural  social  institutions,  processes  of  change  in  ag- 
ricultural technology,  and  community  area  plan- 
ning and  development. 

R  S  (SOC)  303  Methods  of  Social  Research  I 
4(3,3)  See  SOC  303. 

R  S  (SOC)  371  Population  and  Society  3(3,0) 
See  SOC  371. 

R  S  (SOC)  401,  601  Human  Ecology  3(3,0)S 
Analysis  of  the  interrelationships  between  the 
physical  world,  modifications  in  natural  environ- 
ments, human  settlement  patterns,  and  institu- 
tions that  both  encourage  and  regulate  environ- 
mental modification.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  con- 
ditions whereby  natural  resources  become  public 
policy  concerns.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

R  S  (SOC)  459,  659  The  Community  3(3,0)F 
Close  analysis  of  the  development  of  contempo- 
rary communities  and  their  place  in  society.  Con- 
tinuing effects  of  industrialization,  migration,  and 
technological  change  on  community  location  and 
structure  are  examined.  Structural  relations  of 
social  class,  status,  and  the  associations  among 
institutions  are  explored. 

R  S  (SOC)  471,  H471, 671  Demography  3(3,0)F 
Demographic  concepts,  theory,  and  research 
methods  for  vital  statistics,  migration,  and  popu- 
lation distribution  and  projections.  Collection 
and  processing  of  demographic  data  and  organi- 
zation of  demographic  data  systems.  Preq:  ANTH 
201  or  SOC  201  or  RS  301. 

R  S  (SOC)  495  Field  Experience  3(1,8)  See 
SOC  495. 

R  S  (SOC)  498  Independent  Study  3(1,6)  See 
SOC  498. 

RUSSIAN 

Assistant  Professor:  G.  L.  Love;  Lecturer:  J.  Bridgwood 

RUSS  101  Elementary  Russian  4(3,1)  Training 
in  pronunciation,  grammatical  forms,  and  syntax 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  student  the  fundamen- 
tals necessary  to  hold  simple  conversations  and 
to  read  simple  Russian  texts. 

RUSS  102  Elementary  Russian  4(3,1)  Continu- 
ation of  RUSS  101.  Preq:  RUSS  101. 

RUSS  201,  H201  Intermediate  Russian  3(3,0) 
Brief  review  of  RUSS  101  and  102  with  conver- 
sation, composition,  and  dictation,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  more  serious  reading  of  Russian  prose 
in  short  stories  and  plays.  Preq:  RUSS  102. 

RUSS  202,  H202  Intermediate  Russian  3(3,0) 
Conversation,  composition,  and  dictation  based 
on  readings  of  more  difficult  Russian  prose  than 
in  the  earlier  courses.  Preq:  RUSS  201. 

RUSS  305  Russian  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion 3(3,0)  Practice  in  spoken  Russian  emphasiz- 
ing vocabulary  building,  pronunciation,  and  com- 
prehension. Written  exercises  promote  accuracy. 
Preq:  RUSS  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
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RUSS  307  Russian  Civilization  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  significant  elements  of  Russian  civiliza- 
tion. Emphasis  is  on  social,  geofjraphical,  politi- 
cal, and  artistic  aspects  of  modem  Russia.  Taught 
in  Russian.  Preq.  RUSS  202  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

RUSS  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  works  iii  Russian.  May  be  repeated 
ft)r  a  total  of  si.\  credits.  Prcq:  RUSS  202  or  equiva- 
lent and  consent  of  department  chair. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

EDSEC  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in  Sec- 
ondary School  Subjects  12(1,33)  Program  of  su- 
pervised observation  and  teaching  in  cooperation 
with  selected  public  .schotils.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  prospective  teachers  to  obtain  expe- 
riences in  the  subject  area.  Students  are  sectioned 
according  to  teaching  fields:  English,  history,  so- 
cial science,  mathematical  sciences,  modem  lan- 
guages, science.  Enrollment  is  limited. 

EDSEC  417  Teaching  Internship  in  the  Second- 
ary School  6(1,15)  Full-time,  supervised  teach- 
ing internship  for  one  semester  in  cooperation  with 
a  participating  South  Carolina  secondary  school. 
Reserved  for  students  seeking  certification  in  criti- 
cal-need teaching  areas.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  1 2  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  ED  F  301,  302,  335,  READ  498,  and  one  of 
the  following:  EDSEC  424,  425,  426,  427.  Appli- 
cation approved  by  the  School  of  Education. 

EDSEC  424  Teaching  Secondary  English  3(2,2)F 
Development  of  instructional  practices  and  ma- 
terials appropriate  for  secondary  English;  familiar- 
ization with  curriculum  materials;  includes  field 
experiences  in  local  schools  in  preparation  for  stu- 
dent teaching.  Preq:  Second  semester  junior  stand- 
ing, admission  to  the  professional  level,  ED  105, 
ED  F  301,  302,  335,  at  least  18  hours  of  English 
coursework,  concurrent  enrollment  in  READ  498, 
minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

EDSEC  425  Teaching  Secondary  Modern  Lan- 
guages 3(2, 2)F  Development  of  instructional 
practices  and  materials  appropriate  for  secondary 
modem  languages;  familiarization  with  curriculum 
materials;  includes  field  experiences  in  local 
schools.  Preq:  Second  semester  Junior  standing, 
admission  to  the  professional  level,  ED  105,  ED  F 
301,  302,  335,  18  hours  of  modern  language 
coursework,  concurrent  enrollment  in  READ  498, 
minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

EDSEC  426  Teaching  Secondary  Mathematics 
3(2, 2)F  Development  of  instructional  practices 
and  materials  appropriate  for  secondary  mathemat- 
ics; familiarization  with  curriculum  materials;  in- 
cludes field  experiences  in  local  schools.  Preq; 
Second  semester  Junior  standing,  admission  to  the 
professional  level,  ED  1 05 ,  ED  F  30 1 ,  302 ,  33  5 ,  at 
least  18  hours  of  mathematics  coursework,  con- 
current enrollment  in  READ  498,  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.5 


EDSEC  427  Teaching  Secondary  Science  }(2,2)F 
Development  of  instructional  practices  and  ma- 
terials for  teaching  secondary  schiKil  science  (bio- 
logical, earth,  and  physical  sciences);  familiariza- 
tion with  secondary  science  curriculum  materials; 
includes  field  experiences  in  local  schcK)ls.  Preq: 
Second  semester  Junior  standing,  admission  to  the 
professional  level.  ED  105,  ED  F  301,  302,  335,  at 
least  18  hours  of  science  coursework,  concurrent 
enrollment  in  READ  498,  minimum  grade-point 
ratio  of  2.5 

EDSEC  428,  H428  Teaching  Secondary  Social 
Studies  3(2,2)  Development  ot  instructional  prac- 
tices and  materials  appropriate  for  secondary  so- 
cial studies;  familiarization  with  curriculum  ma- 
terials; includes  field  experiences  in  local  schools 
in  preparation  for  student  teaching.  Preq:  Second 
semester  Junior  standing,  admission  to  the  profes- 
sional level,  ED  105,  ED  F  301,  302,  335,  at  least 
18  credits  of  social  studies  coursework,  concurrent 
enrollment  in  READ  498. 

EDSEC  437, 637  Technology  in  Secondary  Math- 
ematics 3(3,0)  Students  learn  how  to  integrate  cal- 
culators, data  collectors,  and  computers  in  the  sec- 
ondary mathematics  curriculum.  They  solve  prob- 
lems from  middle  schcwl.  Algebra  I,  Geometry,  and 
Algebra  II  courses.  Preq:  Second  semester  Junior 
standing,  admission  to  the  professional  level. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professors:  J.  M.  Coggeshall,  D.  K.  Sturkie,  B.  J. 
Vander  Mey,  D.  A.  Ward,  W.  M.  Wentworth;  Asso- 
ciate Professors:  J.  E.  Hawdon,  F.  C.  Mobley,  Interim 
Chair,  L.  G.  Peppers,  J.  C.  Witte;  Assistant  Professors: 
E.  M.  Granberg,  S.  P  Griffin,  B.  A.  Rothenberg 

SOC  201,  H201  Introduction  to  Sociology  3(3,0) 

Sociological  perspective:  the  study  of  contempo- 
rary groups,  organizations,  and  societies  in  terms 
of  human  social  behavior,  social  change,  social 
structure,  and  social  institutions. 

SOC  202  Social  Problems  3(3,0)  Social  problems 
involving  the  family,  education,  health  care,  po- 
litical and  legal  systems,  economy,  population,  en- 
vironment, community;  and  special  problems  as- 
sociated with  age,  economics,  racial  status,  and 
gender  inequality. 

SOC  235  Introduction  to  Leadership  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  leadership  in  various  organizational 
settings  from  a  sociological  perspective.  Examines 
the  concept  of  leadership,  leadership  traits,  types 
of  leadership,  and  the  evolution  of  leadership  be- 
haviors in  the  19'''  and  20'''  centuries. 

SOC  (R  S)  303,  H303  Methods  of  Social  Research 
1 4(3,3)  Introduction  to  methods  of  social  research: 
research  design,  sampling,  measurement,  reliabil- 
ity, and  validity;  the  relationship  between  theory 
and  research.  Coordinating  laKiratory  introduces 
students  to  computer  literacy  through  research. 
Required  of  all  Sociology  majors.  Preq:  CP  SC  120, 
MTHSC  203  or  301  or  EX  ST  301,  SOC  201. 

SOC  310,  H310  Marriage  and  Intimacy  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  mate  selection,  living  together, 
marital  relations,  family  planning,  conflict  resi)- 
lution,  divorce  and  remarriage,  later  life  adjust- 
ments, and  singlehood  as  a  lifestyle  in  the  United 
States.  Preq:  SOC  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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SOC  ni  The  Family  3(  3,0)  Introduction  to  the 
family  as  a  M>cial  institution.  Primary  focus  is  on 
families  in  the  U.S.  with  comparisons  to  other 
cultures.  Topics  include  history  of  the  family, 
trends  in  family  formation  and  dissolution,  divi- 
sion of  labor,  intergenerational  relationships,  fam- 
ily violence,  and  policy.  Analyses  of  race,  class, 
and  gender  are  incorporated.  Preq:  SOC  201  or 
con.sent  of  instructi)r. 

SOC  330  Work  and  Careers  in  Society  3(3,0) 
Introduces  changes  in  the  structure  of  work  from 
pre-industrial  to  post  industrial  periods.  Topics  in- 
clude the  effects  of  stratification  on  career  deci- 
sions, career  paths  and  implications  for  life 
changes,  social  effects  of  scientific  management 
of  work,  unionization,  globalization,  the  rise  of 
multinational  corporations,  and  cross-cultural 
comparisons  of  management  styles.  Preq:  SOC 
201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  331  Urban  Sociology  3(3,0)  Urbanization 
as  a  social  process  and  related  conditions  of  work, 
family  structure,  stx:ial  mobility,  crime,  lifestyle, 
technology,  and  development  of  urban  areas  in 
the  Third  World.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  350  Self  and  Society  3(3,0)  StKial  psychol- 
ogy from  the  stxiological  viewpoint.  Examination 
of  the  interactional  and  group  influences  on  such 
individual  conditions  aschildhixxl  and  life-course 
development,  language,  emotions,  motives,  sexu- 
alit>',  deviance,  and  self-concept.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  351  Collective  Behavior  3(3,0)  Spontane- 
ous, transitory,  and  sporadic  group  behavior: 
crowds,  panics,  riots,  fads,  and  social  movements. 
Precj;  SOC  201. 

SOC  (E  L  E,  PO  SC,  PSYCH)  356  Social  Sci- 
ence of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  Examines  those 
areas  of  the  social  sciences  that  have  direct  rel- 
evance for  entrepreneurs.  Topics  include  processes 
by  which  entrepreneurs  are  shaped  by  scKial  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  family  and  community,  pub- 
lic policy  implications  and  influences  on  entre- 
preneurship, risk  perception,  decision  making, 
motivation,  leadership,  and  group  dynamics.  Preq: 
SOC  201  or  235  or  PSYCH  201  or  PO  SC  101  or 
102  or  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  (R  S)  371  Population  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Social,  economic,  and  political  consequences  of 
population  structure  and  change,  including  prob- 
lems of  food  and  resources,  as  well  as  population 
goals  and  policies  in  developing  countries  and  the 
United  States.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  380  Introduction  to  Social  Services  3(3,0) 
Fundamentals  of  casework  practice,  including  phi- 
losophy and  values,  mcxiels  of  group  work,  and 
ethics  in  social  services  work.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  390  The  Criminal  Justice  System  3(3,0) 
Social  systems  analysis  of  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies; primary  focus  on  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rections and  their  interagency  relationship  with 
courts  and  prosecution.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  391  Sociology  of  Deviance  3(3,0)  Patterns 
of  deviant  behavior:  subcultures,  careers,  and  life- 
styles of  deviants;  deviance  theory  and  research. 
Preq:  SOC  201. 
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SOC  392  Juvenile  Delinquency  3(3,0)  Nature, 
extent,  and  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency;  soci- 
etal attempts  to  control  delinquent  conduct  and 
gang  violence;  emergence  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  Preq;  SOC  201. 

SOC  393  Criminology  3(3,0)  Nature  and  causes  of 
criminal  behavior;  societal  attempts  to  control 
crime;  social  responses  to  crime,  criminals,  and  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  394,  H394  Sociology  of  Mental  Illness  3(3,0) 
Mental  illness  as  a  social  phenomenon,  including 
cultural  and  social  influence,  organizational  settings 
of  mental  health-care  delivery,  legal  issues,  patient- 
therapist  relationships,  and  mental  illness  interven- 
tion as  social  control.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  396  Alcoholism:  Social  Causes,  Conse- 
quences and  Treatment  3(3,0)  Issues  involved  in 
alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse,  assessment  of  socio- 
logical and  social-psychological  theories  of  alco- 
holism and  prevention;  societal  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  misuse  of  alcohol.  Students  who  have 
taken  SOC  395  may  not  receive  credit  for  SOC 
396.  Preq:  SOC  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  397  Drug  Abuse:  Social  Causes,  Conse- 
quences and  Treatment  3(3,0)  Issues  involved 
in  drug  abuse  other  than  alcohol;  assessment  of 
sociological  and  social-psychological  theories  of 
drug  use,  abuse,  and  treatment;  societal  problems 
associated  with  the  misuse  of  drugs  other  than  al- 
cohol. Students  who  previously  have  taken  SOC 
395  may  not  receive  credit  for  SOC  397.  Preq: 
SOC  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  (R  S)  401,  601  Human  Ecology  3(3,0)  See 
RS401. 

SOC  404,  604  Sociological  Theory  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  the  development  of  sociological  theory.  Required 
of  all  Sociology  majors.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  H408  Honors  Thesis  Research  1  3  Reading 
and  research  related  to  senior  honors  thesis.  Com- 
pletion of  junior  honors  requirements  and  approval 
of  department  chair  and  thesis  advisor  required. 
Preq:  SOC  H303,  H310,  honors  stams. 

SOC  H409  Honors  Thesis  Research  II  3  Re- 
search and  writing  related  to  the  senior  honors 
thesis.  Preq:  SOC  H408,  honors  status. 

SOC  414,  614  Policy  and  Social  Change  3(3,0) 
Uses  the  sociological  perspective  to  examine  policy 
development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  Specifically,  focuses 
on  values  and  ethics  and  effects  of  social  change 
efforts  on  the  outcomes  of  policy  formation,  social 
planning,  and  implementation.  Preq:  SOC  201  and 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  430,  630  Sociology  of  Organizations  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  administrative  organizations  and  vol- 
untary associations;  applied  analysis  of  their  for- 
mal and  informal  group  relations,  communica- 
tions, and  effectiveness.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Jun- 
ior standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  432  Sociology  of  Religion  3(3,0)  Sociologi- 
cal analysis  of  religious  systems  and  movements 
and  their  influence  on  other  social  institutions. 
Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


SOC  433,  633  Globalization  and  Social  Change 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  social  and  historical 
causes  of  development  and  underdevelopment. 
Various  sociological  theories  of  development  are 
reviewed.  Selected  countries  are  examined  in  an 
international  context.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  435,  635  Leadership  and  Team  Building 
3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the  area  of  leadership  and 
the  process  of  building  effective  teams.  Examines 
various  sociological  perspectives  on  leadership 
and  their  role  in  developing  and  maintaining  vari- 
ous types  of  groups.  Students  are  actively  involved 
in  the  educational  process  through  participation 
in  experiential  learning  opportunities.  Preq:  SOC 
201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  440,  640  Leisure,  the  Mass  Media,  and 
Culture  3(3,0)  Production  and  consumption  of 
leisure  activities  in  contemporary  society;  popu- 
lar culture  and  the  mass  media  as  dominant  lei- 
sure forms;  social  effects  of  leisure  activities;  rela- 
tionship between  work  and  leisure.  Preq:  SOC 
201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  441,  641  Sociology  of  Sport  3(3,0)  Sport  as 
a  social  phenomenon;  emphasis  on  leadership,  dis- 
crimination, socialization,  communication,  con- 
flict, and  cooperation  in  sports;  emerging  social 
issues  in  contemporary  sports.  Preq:  SOC  201  and 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  (R  S)  459, 659  The  Community  3(3,0)  See 
R  S  459. 

SOC  460,  660  Race,  Ethnicity,  and  Class  3(3,0) 
Investigation  of  sociological  perspectives  on  race, 
ethnic  relations,  and  social  stratification.  Analy- 
sis of  the  impact  of  social  class  on  minority  move- 
ments. Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  SOC 
431.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

SOC  461  Sex  Roles  3(3,0)  Female  and  male  so- 
cialization; changes  in  statuses,  roles,  inequality, 
and  opportunities  in  contemporary  society,  with 
cross-cultural  and  social  class  comparisons.  Preq; 
SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

SOC  462,  662  Men,  Masculinity,  and  Society 
3(3,0)  Masculinity  and  social  order;  norms,  roles, 
relationships,  and  activities;  identity  and  social- 
ization; work,  family,  sexuality,  war,  sports,  includ- 
ing subcultural  comparisons.  Preq:  SOC  201  and 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  463,  663  Sociology  of  Parenting  3(3,0)  So- 
ciology of  parenting,  child  rearing,  parenting 
styles  and  outcomes;  social  change  and  parenting; 
variations  by  sex,  race,  and  class;  cross-cultural 
comparisons;  research-based,  with  applied  orien- 
tation. Preq:  SOC  201,  Junior  standing. 

SOC  (R  S)  471,  H471,  671  Demography  3(3,0) 
See  RS  471. 

SOC  480,  680  Medical  Sociology  3(3,0)  Socio- 
cultural  factors  in  the  etiology  and  treatment  of 
physical  illness;  medical  occupations  and  profes- 
sions; the  organization  of  health-care  delivery 
systems.  Preq;  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
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SOC  481,  681  Aging  and  Death  3(3,0)  Socio- 
logical orientation  to  aging  populations  focusing 
on  the  impact  of  health  care,  welfare,  and  retire- 
ment systems.  Includes  dying  as  a  social  phenom- 
enon, suicide,  euthanasia,  and  funerals.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  SOC  383.  Preq:  SOC 
201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  484,  684  Child  Abuse  and  Treatment  3(3,0) 
Comprehensive  examination  of  child  abuse,  ne- 
glect, and  exploitation  as  major  social  problems; 
causes,  effects,  and  prevalence  of  physical,  sexual, 
and  emotional  maltreatment;  definitional  contro- 
versies; social  policy  and  legal  considerations; 
therapeutic  approaches  for  children  and  their 
caretakers;  child  maltreatment  and  the  judicial 
system.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Senior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  491  The  Sociology  of  Policing  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  major  issues  of  contemporary 
policing  in  the  U.  S.  from  a  sociological  perspec- 
tive. Topics  include  the  changing  functions  and 
structure  of  policing,  the  police  subculture,  and 
the  role  of  the  police  in  a  liberal  democracy.  Preq: 
SOC  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  493,  693  Sociology  of  Corrections  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  correctional  alternatives.  Topics  in- 
clude sentencing  strategies  and  their  impact, 
prison  populations  (male,  female,  and  juvenile), 
inmate  social  structures,  treatment  and  custody 
issues,  community-based  alternatives  (probation, 
parole,  electronic  monitoring,  and  work  release), 
and  correctional  management  issues.  Preq:  SOC 
390  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  494,  694  Sociology  of  Organized  Crimes 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  multifarious  aspects  of  crimi- 
nal organizations,  namely  their  structure,  meth- 
ods, and  networks.  Specific  topics  may  include 
white-collar  crime  and  traditional,  nontraditional, 
and  transnational  organized  crime.  Preq;  SOC  201 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  (R  S)  495  Field  Experience  3(1,8)  Students 
participate  in  selected  field  placements  under  su- 
pervision for  eight  hours  weekly  and  in  a  one- 
hour  seminar  per  week.  May  be  repeated  once  for 
credit.  Preq:  SOC  380  or  390  and  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

SOC  (R  S)  498  Independent  Study  3(1,6)  Indi- 
vidual readings  or  projects  in  sociological  areas 
not  covered  in  other  courses.  A  written  proposal 
approved  by  the  instructor  directing  the  work  and 
by  the  department  chair  prior  to  registration.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq; 
Consent  of  department  chair. 

SOC  499  Seminar  in  Selected  Topics  in  Contem- 
porary Sociology  3(3,0)  Sociological  areas  of 
current  interest  are  explored.  May  be  repeated  by 
special  arrangement  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its. Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 
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( ^)ursfs  of  lnstructii)n 


SPANISH 

Profesiors:  C.  R.  Adams,  G.  Bautista,  P.  R. 
Hcusinkveld,  S.  C.  King,  M.  A.  Morris;  Associate 
Professor:  J.  K.  Hurley;  Assistant  Professors:  N. 
Corralt's,  M.  M.  Rojas-De-Massei;  Instructor:  M.  L. 
Roth;  Lecturers;  A.  G.  Glassco,  S.  K.  Harris,  C. 
Martinez,  C.  A.  RohisDn,  R.  K.  Simpson,  S.  E. 
Space  iante 

SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish  4(3,1)  Course  tor 

students  with  no  previous  experience  in  Spanish 
study.  The  fundamentals  ot  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary are  taught,  and  a  foundation  is  provided  for 
building  oral  and  written  proficiency.  Three  hours 
a  week  of  classrocim  instruction  and  one  hour  a 
week  in  the  language  laboratory. 

SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish  4(3,1)  Continu- 
ation of  SPAN  101. 

SPAN  104  Basic  Spanish  4(3,1 )  Condensed  first- 
year  course  for  students  who  have  previously  stud- 
ied Spanish.  Upon  completion,  students  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  Intermediate  Spanish. 

SPAN  121  Accelerated  Spanish  I  8(6,2)  Acceler- 
ated 8-credit  course  for  students  with  two  or  more 
years  of  Spanish  in  high  schtxil.  May  he  taken  in 
lieu  of  SPAN  101  and  102.  Through  fundamental 
grammar,  conversation,  composition,  and  dicta- 
tion, proficiency  is  stressed.  May  not  be  taken  by 
students  who  have  completed  SPAN  101  or  102. 

SPAN  151  Spanish  for  Graduate  Students  3(3,0) 
Intensive  program  only  for  graduate  students  pre- 
paring for  the  reading  examination  in  Spanish. 
A  minimum  grade  of  B  on  a  final  examination 
will  satisfy  graduate  schtxil  foreign  language  re- 
quirement. May  be  repeated  once.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Graduate  standing. 

SPAN  201,  H201  Intermediate  Spanish  3(3,0) 
Intermediate  course  to  practice  listening,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing.  Grammatical  structures 
and  basic  vocabulary  are  reviewed  systematically. 
Includes  literary  and  cultural  perspectives.  Preq: 
SPAN  102,  121,  or  consent  of  department  chair 

SPAN  202,  H202  Intermediate  Spanish  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  SPAN  201.  Preq:  SPAN  201. 

SPAN  221  Accelerated  Spanish  II  6(6,0)  Accel- 
erated intermediate  course  that  may  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  SPAN  201  and  202.  Through  conversa- 
tion, composition,  dictation,  and  intensive  gram- 
mar review,  proficiency  is  stressed.  Includes  liter- 
ary readings  and  cultural  perspectives.  May  not 
be  taken  by  students  who  have  completed  SPAN 
201  or  202.  Preq:  SPAN  102,  121,  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Participation  in  foreign  language  drama 
productions.  No  formal  class  meetings,  but  an  av- 
erage of  three  hours  per  week  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage drama  workshop  for  production.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  total  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor  directing  the  play. 

SPAN  301  Introduction  to  Hispanic  Literary 
Forms  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  structures 
and  elements  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  and  essay, 
including  literary  and  critical  theory,  with  read- 
ings in  19'''  and  20''"  century  Spanish  and  Span- 
ish-American literature.  Preq;  SPAN  202. 


SPAN  302  Intermediate  Spanish  Grammar  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Intensive  review  of  Span- 
ish structure,  verbs,  idioms,  and  vocabulary  with 
an  introduction  tt)  syntax  and  stylistics  through 
controlled  and  free  composition.  Preq:  SPAN  202 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  303  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  I  3(3,0) 
Literary  movements,  influences,  and  authors  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  tit  the  1 7'''  century;  rep- 
resentative works,  discussions.  Preq:  SPAN  202 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  305  Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation 
and  Composition  I  3(3,0)  Practice  in  spoken 
Spanish  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  pronun- 
ciation, intonation,  and  comprehension;  written 
work  to  increase  accuracy;  assignments  in  the  lan- 
guage laboratory.  Preq;  SPAN  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  307  The  Hispanic  World:  Spain  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  significant  aspects  of  the  cul- 
ture of  Spain  from  its  origins  to  the  present.  Em- 
phasis on  the  artistic,  social,  historical,  political, 
and  contemporary  issues  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair 

SPAN  308  The  Hispanic  World:  Latin  America 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  significant  aspects  of 
the  culture  of  Spanish-American  countries.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  politi- 
cal, economical,  geographical,  social,  and  artistic 
aspects  of  Spanish  America  from  the  indigenous 
period  to  the  present.  Preq;  SPAN  202  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

SPAN  309  Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics 
3(3,0)  Study  of  basic  concepts  of  phonetics  and 
phonology,  fundamental  principles  of  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation and  International  Phonetic  Alphabet. 
Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  310  CLIP  Summer  Immersion  Program 
6(6,0)  Conducted  entirely  in  Spanish  for  eight 
hours  daily.  Consists  of  activities  that  combine 
interrelating  cultural  topics  with  language  skill 
practice.  Frequent  opportunities  to  converse  with 
native  speakers  during  meals  and  on  excursions. 
Students  receive  six  credits,  three  of  which  may 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  SPAN  202.  Preq:  SPAN  201. 

SPAN  311  Survey  of  Spanish- American  Litera- 
ture 3(3,0)  Literary  movements,  influences,  au- 
thors, and  works  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the 
present.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

SPAN  3 16  Spanish  for  International  Trade  1 3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  commercial  Spanish;  study  of  the 
spoken  and  written  language,  protocol,  and  cul- 
tural environment  of  the  Spanish-speaking  busi- 
ness world.  Business  vtxabulary,  basic  business  and 
cultural  concepts,  and  situational  practice.  Gram- 
matical review  through  business  letters,  professional 
documents  and  commercial  reports.  Reading  and 
analysis  of  commercial  texts.  Preq:  Any  300-leveI 
Spanish  language  or  literature  class. 


SPAN  n«  Spanish  Through  Culture  3(3.0) 
Topic -generated  conversation  course  in  Spanish 
through  a  broad  array  of  arti.stic  manifestations 
in  the  Hispanic  World,  with  emphasis  in  conver- 
sation and  short  written  exercises.  FiKaseson  one 
Hispanic  culture  topic  which  provides  a  basis  for 
class  discussion  and  short  written  compositions 
in  Spanish.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

SPAN  (PO  SO  382  Spanish  Foreign  Language 
News  l(l,0)SeePOSC:5«2. 

SPAN  (PO  SO  385  Topical  Issues  in  Spanish 
l(l,0)SeePOSC}85. 

SPAN  H391  Honors  Introduction  to  Hispanic 
Literary  Forms  1(1,0)  One-hour  independent 
study  to  allow  honors  students  to  pursue  super- 
vised research  on  some  aspect  of  Hispanic  litera- 
ture. Coreq:  SPAN  301,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College  Program. 

SPAN  H392  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (Hon- 
ors) 1(1,0)  Independent  study  allowing  honors  stu- 
dents to  pursue  supervised  research  on  witchcraft 
in  \5'^  and  16'''  century  Spain.  Coreq:  SPAN  303, 
membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  Gillege  Program. 

SPAN  H393  The  Hispanic  World:  Latin  America 
(Honors)  1(1,0)  One-hour  independent  study  to 
allow  honors  students  to  pursue  supervised  research 
on  a  topic  related  to  Hispanic  American  history, 
politics,  geography,  economics,  s(Kial  institutions, 
or  artistic  movements.  Coreq:  SPAN  308,  mem- 
bership in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

SPAN  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  Spanish  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department 
chair. 

SPAN  401  New  Spanish  Fiction  3(3,0)  Study  of 
selected  readings  by  popular  emerging  and  estab- 
lished authors  of  Spain,  with  emphasis  on  cur- 
rent cultural  trends.  Readings  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  detective  novels,  regional  fiction,  and 
fiction  from  marginalized  groups  in  Spain.  Preq: 
SPAN  300-level  literature  course  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  403  Spanish  American  Women  Writers 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  selected  literary  works 
by  Spanish  American  women.  Representative  au- 
thors are  studied  within  their  philosophical  and 
socio-political  contexts.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level 
literature  course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  404  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century 
Spanish  Literature  3(3,0)  Selected  readings  from 
major  authors  in  Spain.  Emphasis  is  on  readings 
in  poetry,  theatre,  short  story,  and  novels  from 
the  19'''  century  to  the  early  20'*'  century-.  Preq: 
Spanish  300-level  literature  course  or  consent  of 
department  chair 

SPAN  405  International  Trade  and  Literature 
3(3,0)  Readings  in  the  stKial,  economic,  and  p<.i- 
litical  changes  of  the  Hispanic  world  in  fiction  and 
nonfiction.  Study  of  the  importance  of  social 
changes  that  have  shaped  the  economies  of  His- 
panic countries.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level  literature 
or  culture  course  or  consent  ot  department  chair. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


SPAN  406  Hispanic  Narrative  Fiction  3(3,0) 

Topic -generated  readings  from  Spanish  America 
and/or  Spain.  Readings  consider  gender  issues,  the 
family,  ethnicity,  religion,  politics,  history  or  so- 
cioeconomic issues  in  the  Hispanic  world.  Preq: 
Spanish  300-level  literature  or  culture  course  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  407  Hispanic  Film  3(3,0)  Films  are  "read" 
as  texts  that  mirror  Hispanic  society.  Beside  learn- 
ing about  cinematographic  techniques  in  Spanish, 
topics  include  comparative  analysis  of  film  and  lit- 
erature, film  as  propaganda,  film  as  "blockbuster," 
and  the  cinematic  depiction  of  social,  cultural,  and 
historical  realities  of  Hispanic  nations.  Preq:  Span- 
ish 300-level  language,  literature,  or  culture  course 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  409  Comprehensive  Writing  in  Spanish 
3(3,0)  Study  of  stylistics  in  addition  to  grammar 
review;  writing  paragraphs,  short  compositions, 
and  creative  papers  in  Spanish  on  both  fiction 
and  non-fiction  topics.  Preq:  Any  300-level  Span- 
ish course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  411  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  SPAN  305 
with  emphasis  on  greater  fluency  and  sophistica- 
tion in  oral  and  written  expression.  Preq:  SPAN 
305  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  415  Spanish  for  Health  Professionals 
3(3,0)  Medical  concepts  and  terminology  in 
Spanish;  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  work 
in  professions  related  to  public  health  care.  Preq: 
Six  credits  in  Spanish  at  the  300-400  level. 

SPAN  416  Spanish  for  International  Trade  II 
3(3,0)  Study  ot  more  complex  business  vocabu- 
lary, cultural  concepts,  and  environment  of  His- 
panic markets.  Social,  political,  and  economic  is- 
sues related  to  Spanish-speaking  countries  and  their 
current  economies  in  global  marketing.  Economic 
geography  of  Hispanic  countries,  company  organi- 
zation, management,  banking,  investment,  goods 
and  services,  and  marketing.  Preq:  SPAN  316. 

SPAN  417  Professional  Communication  3(3,0) 
Skill-oriented  course,  taught  in  a  seminar  format. 
Students  learn  established  "protocol"  for  address- 
ing various  Spanish-speaking  audiences  and  learn 
to  give  professional  presentations  in  Spanish. 
Preq:  Spanish  300-level  course  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

SPAN  418  Technical  Spanish  for  Health  Man- 
agement Professionals  3(3,0)  Technical  health 
communication  course  in  Spanish  with  emphasis 
on  managerial  and  business  aspects  of  the  inter- 
national health  industry.  Preq:  SPAN  415  and  six 
additional  credits  in  SPAN  at  the  300^00  level. 

SPAN  419  Health  and  the  Hispanic  Community 
3(3,0)  Study  of  cultural  aspects  of  health  and 
health  services  in  Hispanic  populations.  Taught 
in  Spanish.  Preq:  SPAN  415  and  six  additional 
credits  in  SPAN  at  the  300^00  level. 

SPAN  422  The  Contemporary  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Novel  3(3,0)  New  trends  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Spanish- American  novel  from  the 
1940s  to  the  present.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level  lit- 
erature course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 


SPAN  435  Contemporary  Hispanic  Culture 
3(3,0)  Study  of  social,  political,  economic,  and 
artistic  manifestations  of  contemporary  Hispanic 
culture.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level  civilization  or 
culture  course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  H438  Spanish  Honors  Research  3(3,0) 
Individual  honors  research  conducted  under  di- 
rection of  the  Language  Department  faculty.  May 
not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  major 
in  Modem  Languages-Spanish  or  Language  and 
International  Trade  or  the  minor  in  Modem  Lan- 
guages. Preq:  Junior  standing,  membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

SPAN  H439  Spanish  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  In- 
dividual honors  research  conducted  and  thesis 
completed  under  direction  of  Language  Depart- 
ment faculty  member.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  the  major  in  Modem  Languages- 
Spanish  or  Language  and  Intemational  Trade  or 
the  minor  in  Modern  Languages.  Preq:  Junior 
standing,  SPAN  H438,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College  Program. 

SPAN  H491  Hispanic  Narrative  Fiction  (Hon- 
ors) 1(1,0)  One-hour  independent  study  to  al- 
low honors  students  to  pursue  supervised  research 
on  the  socio-political  climate  under  Franco's  dic- 
tatorship, with  emphasis  on  contemporary  liter- 
ary theory.  Coreq:  SPAN  406,  membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

SPAN  H492  Contemporary  Latin  American 
Novel  (Honors)  1(1,0)  One-hour  independent 
study  to  allow  honors  students  to  pursue  supervised 
research  in  the  literary  and  cinematographic  im- 
ages of  magic  realism.  Coreq:  SPAN  422,  member- 
ship in  Calhoun  Honors  College  Program. 

SPAN  498  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0-3)  Di- 
rected study  of  selected  topics  in  Spanish  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  culture.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  499,  699  Special  Topics  3(3,0)  Study  of 
timely  or  special  topics  in  Spanish.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  total  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics 
are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Professor:  A.  Katsiyannis;  Associate  Professors:  M. 
J.  Hodge,  P.  M.  Stecker;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  W. 
Buford,  P  J.  Riccomini,  D.  Zhang;  Lecturer:  S.  N. 
Wilson 

ED  SP  370,  H370  Introduction  to  Special  Edu- 
cation 3(3,0)  Survey  of  students  with  disabilities 
and  with  gifts/talents.  Individuals  with  Disabili- 
ties Education  Act  is  emphasized,  including  gen- 
eral educator's  role  in  serving  students  with  spe- 
cial needs.  Characteristics,  assessment,  and  effec- 
tive instructional  procedures  for  students  of  vary- 
ing exceptionalities  are  addressed.  Preq:  Minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  SP  371  Characteristics  of  the  Mildly  Handi- 
capped 3(3,0)  Surveys  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  mildly/moderately  handicapped 
from  the  more  severely  handicapped.  Preq:  Mini- 
mum grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 
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ED  SP  372  Characteristics  and  Identification  of 
and  Strategies  for  Individuals  with  Learning  Dis- 
abilities 3(3, 0)F  In-depth  coverage  of  character- 
istics and  identification  procedures  for  individu- 
als with  learning  disabilities.  Effective  instruc- 
tional strategies  are  addressed.  Students  partici- 
pate in  field  experience  throughout  the  semester. 
Preq:  ED  SP  370;  admission  to  professional  level. 

ED  SP  373  Characteristics  and  Instruction  of 
Individuals  with  Mental  Retardation  3(3,0)F  In- 
depth  coverage  of  characteristics  and  identifica- 
tion procedures  for  individuals  with  mental  re- 
tardation. Effective  instructional  strategies  are 
addressed.  Students  participate  in  field  experi- 
ences throughout  the  semester.  Preq:  ED  SP  370; 
admission  to  professional  level. 

ED  SP  374  Characteristics  and  Strategies  for 
Individuals  with  Emotional/Behavioral  Disor- 
ders 3(3, 0)S  In-depth  coverage  of  characteris- 
tics and  identification  procedures  for  individuals 
with  emotional  or  behavioral  disorders.  Effective 
instructional  strategies  and  behavior  management 
are  addressed.  Students  participate  in  field  expe- 
riences throughout  the  semester.  Preq:  ED  SP  370; 
admission  to  professional  level. 

ED  SP  (PRTM)  414,  614  Recreation  and  Leisure 
for  Special  Populations  3(3,0)  See  PRTM  414. 

ED  SP  416  Teaching  Internship  in  Special  Edu- 
cation 6(1,15)  Full-time,  supervised  teaching  in- 
ternship in  K-1 2  special  education  for  one  semes- 
ter in  cooperation  with  a  participating  South 
Carolina  school.  Reserved  for  students  seeking 
certification  in  critical-need  teaching  areas.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  ED  SP  371,  491,  493, 
494,  496;  application  approved  by  department. 

ED  SP  468  Early  Intervention  for  Infants  and 
Children  with  Special  Needs  3(3,0)  Provides  stu- 
dents with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
early  intervention,  legal  precedence  for  provid- 
ing early  intervention  services,  and  effective  in- 
structional techniques  for  working  with  infants 
and  young  children  with  disabilities  and  their 
families.  Preq:  ED  SP  370. 

ED  SP  469,  669  Characteristics  of  Individuals 
with  Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders  3(3,0) 
Addresses  the  characteristics  of  individuals  with 
emotional  and  behavioral  disorders.  Consider- 
ation is  given  to  historical  and  legal  aspects,  defi- 
nitions, comprehensive  assessment,  and  the  im- 
pact of  school,  home,  culture,  and  society  on  in- 
dividuals with  behavior  disorders.  Research  find- 
ings in  the  field  of  behavior  disorders  are  empha- 
sized. Preq;  ED  SP  370. 

ED  SP  470,  670  Characteristics  of  Individuals 
with  Learning  Disabilities  3(3,0)  Provides  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  definitions,  evaluation  proce- 
dures, cognitive,  social,  academic,  and  functional 
skills  of  individuals  with  learning  disabilities 
across  the  lifespan.  Preq:  ED  SP  370. 

ED  SP  472, 672  Characteristics  of  Individuals  with 
Mental  Retardation  3(3,0)  Characteristics  of 
mental  retardation  across  the  lifespan:  leaming, 
behavioral,  and  developmental  aspects  are  exam- 
ined. Preq:  ED  SP  370. 


ED  SP  473, 673  Educational  PrcKcdures  for  Indi- 
viduals with  Mental  Retardation  3(3,0)  identifi- 
cation, selection,  and  preparation  of  functional  cur- 
riculum materials  and  pedagogy  tor  teaching  stu- 
dents with  mental  retardation.  A  multidisciplinary, 
student-centered  approach  to  program  planning 
provides  the  framework.  Preq.  ED  SP  472. 

ED  SP  474,  674  Procedures  for  Individuals  with 
Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders  3(3,0)  As- 
sists students  in  developing  specific  strategies  for 
teaching  individuals  with  emotional  and  behav- 
ioral disorders,  utilizing  preventive  measures,  ex- 
panding skills  in  behavior  analysis,  and  implement- 
ing the  least  restrictive  intervention  warranted. 
Includes  programmatic  considerations,  social  skill 
instruction,  curriculum  selection,  lEP  develop- 
ment, and  effective  transition.  Preq:  ED  SP  469. 

ED  SP  475, 675  Educational  Procedures  for  Indi- 
viduals with  Learning  Disabilities  3(3,0)  Provides 
knowledge  of  educational  evaluation  and  instruc- 
tional procedures  to  improve  outcomes  for  indi- 
viduals with  learning  disabilities.  Preq:  ED  F  302, 
EDSP  370,  PSYCH  201;  or  consent  of  instaictor. 

ED  SP476,  676  Practicum  in  Learning  Disabili- 
ties 3(2,3)  Addresses  content  knowledge,  skills, 
and  professional  values  for  successful  teaching  of 
students  with  learning  disabilities.  Focuses  on 
teacher-directed  instruction  and  the  use  of  criti- 
cal instructional  factors,  the  use  of  recommended 
practices  for  individuals  with  learning  disabilities, 
and  the  measurement  and  anlaysis  of  student  per- 
formance data.  Preq:  ED  SP  470,  475;  comple- 
tion of  student  teaching. 

ED  SP477, 677  Characteristics  of  Children  Who 
Are  Gifted  3(3,0)  Acquaints  students  with 
definitions,  incidences,  characteristics,  identi- 
fication procedures,  and  curriculum  options  for 
the  gifted. 

ED  SP  478,  678  Practicum  in  Emotional  and  Be- 
havioral Disorders  3(2,3)  Addresses  content 
knowledge,  performance  skills,  and  professional 
values  for  successful  teaching  of  students  with  emo- 
tional and  behavioral  disorders.  Focuses  on  teacher- 
directed  instruction  and  the  use  of  critical  instruc- 
tional factors,  the  use  of  recommended  practice  for 
students  with  disabilities,  and  the  measurement  and 
analysis  of  student  performance  data.  Preq:  ED  SP 
474;  completion  of  student  teaching. 

ED  SP  479,  679  Practicum  in  Mental  Retarda- 
tion 3(2,3)  Addresses  content  knowledge,  per- 
formance skills,  and  professional  values  for  suc- 
cessful teaching  of  students  with  mental  retarda- 
tion. Focuses  on  teacher-directed  instruction  and 
the  use  of  critical  instructional  factors,  the  use  of 
recommended  practices  for  students  with  disabili- 
ties, and  the  measurement  and  analysis  of  student 
performance  data.  Preq:  ED  SP  473;  completion 
of  student  teaching. 

ED  SP  491  Educational  Assessment  of  Individu- 
als with  Disabilities  3(2, 2)S  Introduction  to  as- 
sessment process  (verification)  in  special  educa- 
tion. Includes  procedural  safeguards;  data  collec- 
tions via  informal  and  standardized  procedures; 
issues  in  assessment;  psychometric  properties  of 
standardized  tests;  and  administration,  scoring, 
and  interpretation  of  selected  instruments.  Preq: 
EDSP 372,  373. 


ED  SP  492  Mathematics  Instruction  for  Individu- 
als with  Mild  Disabilities  3(},0)F  Prepares  stu- 
dents to  provide  explicit  instruction  in  mathemat- 
ics for  individuals  with  mild  disabilities.  Students 
learn  to  systematically  assess,  analyze,  and  teach 
math  skills.  Preq:  ED  SP  374,  491;  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  ED  SP  49  i  494,  496,  497. 

ED  SP  493  Classroom  and  Behavior  Management 
for  Special  Educators  3(3,0)F  Students  describe 
various  intervention  strategies  for  increasing  and 
maintaining  appropriate  behaviors  and  for  de- 
creasing or  eliminating  inappropriate  behaviors. 
Students  accurately  recognize,  record,  and  chart 
inappropriate  behaviors;  employ  the  least  restric- 
tive intervention;  foster  self-management  skills; 
and  develop  preventive  strategies  and  classwide 
systems  for  managing  academic  and  social  behav- 
ior. Preq:  ED  SP  374, 49 1 ;  concurrent  enrollment 
in  EDSP 492,  494,  496,  497. 

ED  SP  494  Teaching  Reading  to  Students  with 
Mild  Disabilities  3(3,0)F  Emphasizes  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  tor  teaching  reading  to 
students  with  mild  disabilities.  Preq:  ED  SP  374, 
491;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  SP  492,  493, 
496,  497. 

ED  SP  495  Written  Communication  and  Collabo- 
ration for  the  Resource  Teacher  3(3,0)  [W.3]S 
Focuses  on  the  development  of  written  commu- 
nication skills  to  enhance  special  education  teach- 
ers' collaboration  with  parents,  regular  educators, 
public  and  private  agencies.  Preq:  ED  SP  492, 493, 
494,  496;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  SP  416 
or  498. 

ED  SP  496  Special  Education  Field  Experience 
3(0,9)F  Supervised  practical  experience  prior  to 
Directed  Teaching  for  preservice  special  education 
teachers  preparing  to  teach  individuals  with  mild/ 
moderate  disabilities.  Preq:  ED  SP  374,  491;  con- 
current enrollment  in  ED  SP  492,  493,  494,  497. 

ED  SP  497  Secondary  Methods  for  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  3(3,0)F  Preparation  for  working 
with  students  with  mild/moderate  disabilities  in 
secondary  schools.  Focus  is  on  literature,  methods, 
and  materials  for  providing  instruction  in  transi- 
tion, self-determination,  knowledge  within  content 
areas,  functional  skills,  and  integration  into  the 
community.  Preq:  EDSP  374,  49 1 ;  concurrent  en- 
rollment m  ED  SP  492,  493,  494,  496. 

ED  SP  498  Directed  Teaching  in  Special  Educa- 
tion 12(1,33)8  Comprehensive  course  providing 
a  full-time,  semester-long  experience  for  preservice 
special  education  teachers  who  plan  to  teach  indi- 
viduals with  mild/moderate  disabilities.  Generally 
the  last  course  in  the  program;  provides  teaching 
experience  under  the  supervision  of  University  and 
school  personnel.  Preq:  ED  SP  492, 493, 494, 496, 
497;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  SP  495. 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  HUMAN 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Pro)t'.s.sor».  W.  L.  llavice,  C.  H.  Isbell.  U.  Ci. 
Lovedahl,  W.  D.  Paige;  Assocuiu:  Projciior:  C.  C. 
Linnell;  Asstsiam  Profesiurs:  C.  E.  P.  Evanciew,  P. 
H.  McCee;  Visifinn;  ]iv>lrucUirs:  M.  V.  (  >enshaw,  W. 
B.  Doty 

THRD  110  Introduction  to  Industrial  Technol- 
ogy 3(  3,0)  Examines  the  philostiphy  and  structure 
of  industrial  technology  education  in  the  public 
school  system  and  the  philosophy  and  organiza- 
tion of  human  resource  development  in  mdustry. 
Students  are  given  an  orientation  to  the  major  in 
Technology  and  Human  Resource  Devek)pment 
and  an  overview  of  the  principles  of  technology. 

THRD  130  WoodworkingI  2(l,3)Studyofw(x)d, 
its  properties,  and  the  requisite  skills  necessary 
tor  understanding  the  use  of  wood  in  our  techno- 
logical way  of  life. 

THRD  160  Training  Programs  in  Industry  3(3,0) 
Introduction  and  first-hand  experience  in  indus- 
trial training  programs.  Emphasis  is  on  observing 
and  participating  in  actual  training  situations  as 
well  as  communications  and  media  usage  in  in- 
dustry. Preq:  THRD  1 10. 

THRD  180  Introduction  to  Technical  Drawing 
and  Computer-Aided  Drafting  3(1,6)  Introduc- 
tory drafting  course  utilizing  traditional  drafting 
techniques  and  computer  software  to  explore 
technical  drawing  and  orthographic  projection 
through  construction  of  multiview  and  isometic 
projections,  sectional  and  auxiliary  views,  dimen- 
sioned working  drawings,  developments,  and  in- 
tersections. Freehand  sketching  is  a  means  of 
problem  solving  and  analysis. 

THRD  181  Advanced  Technical  Drawing  and 
Computer- Aided  Drafting  3(1,6)  Students  ex- 
pand the  application  of  computer-aided  drafting 
in  the  areas  of  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing. Emphasis  is  on  development  of  complete 
working  drawings  incorporating  instruction  in  the 
areas  of  production,  manufacturing,  and  construc- 
tion. Preq:  THRD  110,  180  or  equivalent;  con- 
sent of  instructt)r. 

THRD  220  Manufacturing  Technology  I:  Sys- 
tems 3(2,3)  Introduction  to  management,  per- 
.sonnel,  and  production  systems  studies  through 
the  creation  of  a  corporation.  Includes  product 
identification,  product  research  and  design,  se- 
lection of  processes,  plant  design,  production  sys- 
tems, and  system  enhancement.  Preq:  THRD  1 10 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  222  Metal  Processes  3(2,3)  Material  sepa- 
rating, forming,  and  combining  practices  in  the 
metals  industries  through  the  study  of  basic  cast- 
ing, welding,  and  sheet-metal  techniques. 

THRD  224  Machine  Tool  Processes  3(2,3)  Basic 
practical  shop  experiences  on  the  lathe,  drill  press, 
milling  machine,  and  shaper.  Benchwxirk,  measur- 
ing tools,  theory,  and  demonstrations  related  to  a 
survey  of  fundamental  machining  practices. 

THRD  230  Construction  Technology  1:  Materi- 
als 3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the  commonly  used 
building  materials  and  methods  of  combining 
them  in  present  day  construction.  Preq:  THRD 
1 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruct! 


THRD  240  Power  Technology  I:  Production 
3(2,3)  Study  of  power  in  terms  of  energy  sources 
and  the  generation  of  power.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
development  of  insights  and  understandings  of  the 
scientific  and  operational  principles  involved  in 
the  production  and  utilization  of  power.  Preq: 
THRD  1 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  250  Electricity  3(2,3)  Theory  and  appli- 
cation of  DC  and  AC  fundamentals,  including 
instrumentation,  power  sources,  circuit  analysis, 
motors,  construction  wiring,  and  electronic  prin- 
ciples and  components. 

THRD  280  Communications  Technology  1:  Pro- 
cesses and  Materials  3(2,3)  Topics  include  graphic 
communications,  photography,  computer  applica- 
tion and  use  as  a  visual  communication  medium, 
and  audio/video  production  and  application. 

THRD  281  Technical  Airbrush  Illustration  3(  1,6) 
Technical  application  of  airbrush  technique.  Meth- 
ods of  depicting  objects  on  paper,  photograph  re- 
touching, sandblasting  glass,  and  fabric  decoration 
are  all  dealt  with,  using  a  single-action  airbrush. 

THRD  310  Arts  and  Creativity  for  the  Elemen- 
tary Child  3(2,3)  Provides  elementary  and  early 
childhood  teachers  an  opportunity  to  develop  tech- 
nological literacy,  art/craft  skills  in  a  variety  of 
media,  and  an  understanding  of  their  applications 
to  the  curriculum  in  a  classroom  environment. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Early  Childhood  or  El- 
ementary Education  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  (ED  F)  3 1 5  Integrating  Computers  into 
the  Classroom  1(0,2)  See  ED  F  315. 

THRD  320  Plastics  and  Plastic  Processes  3(2,3) 
Introduction  to  thermoplastic  materials,  basic 
processing,  fabricating,  and  finishing  operations. 
Related  careers  and  technological  advances  are 
also  studied. 

THRD  360  Industrial  Organizations  and  Safety 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  relationship  of  training  and 
safety  personnel  to  the  kinds  of  tasks  they  are  asked 
to  perform  in  industrial  situations.  Emphasis  is  on 
safety  knowledge  development  and  on  techniques 
which  may  be  used  in  industrial  safety  training. 

THRD  370  Motivation  and  Discipline  in  Voca- 
tional Education  3(3,0)  Provides  classroom 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers  with  knowledge 
and  skills  in  techniques  of  student  discipline  and 
motivation  with  application  to  the  occupational 
education  settings. 

THRD  371  Management  of  Industrial  Education 
Laboratories  3(2,2)  Management  and  operation 
of  unit  and  multiple-activity  laboratories,  includ- 
ing laboratory  design,  selection  and  procurement 
of  tools  and  equipment,  budgeting  management, 
and  coordination  of  activities  in  laboratory  courses. 

THRD  390  Industrial  Cooperative  Experience  I 
6(0,18)SS  Full-time  work  experience  in  indus- 
try. Students  are  requested  to  register  with  the 
instructor  one  semester  prior  to  the  summer  in 
which  they  plan  to  enroll.  Preq:  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education  concentration  only. 

THRD  410, 610  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Sub- 
ject areas  organized  according  to  program  needs. 
Content  is  planned  cooperatively  by  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  school  system  or  agency  requesting 
the  course.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  18 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


THRD  413,  613  Contemporary  Technological 
Problems  3(3,0)  Provides  students  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  and  contributions  of 
technology.  Examples  of  these  relationships  are 
taken  from  historical  accounts  and  from  analyses 
of  contemporary  technological  intervention  both 
in  industrialized  and  nonindustrialized  countries. 

THRD  415,  615  History  and  Philosophy  of  In- 
dustrial and  Vocational  Education  3(3,0)  Study 
of  industrial  and  vocational  education  programs 
with  the  intent  of  developing  a  sound  individual 
philosophy  of  industrial  and  vocational  education. 
General  topics  covered  are  history;  local,  state, 
and  federal  legislation;  types  of  vocational-tech- 
nical programs;  professional  organizations;  man- 
power utilization,  vocational  guidance,  and  train- 
ing; industry,  labor,  and  school  relationships. 

THRD  420,  620  Manufacturing  Technology  II: 
Materials  and  Processes  3(2,3)  Continuation  of 
THRD  220  with  emphasis  on  materials  and  pro- 
cesses of  manufacturing.  Attention  is  given  to  spe- 
cific materials  separating,  forming,  and  combin- 
ing practices  and  equipment  and  on  the  competi- 
tive aspects  of  manufacturing.  Preq:  THRD  220 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  430,  630  Construction  Technology  II: 
Practices  and  Systems  3(2,3)  Study  of  industrial 
practices  and  systems  affecting  man,  materials, 
and  equipment  associated  with  construction  in- 
dustries. Activities  are  directed  toward  develop- 
ing a  working  knowledge  of  construction  tech- 
nology and  a  framework  for  incorporating  this 
instruction  into  programs  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  Preq:  THRD  230. 

THRD  440,  640  Power  Technology  II:  Trans- 
mission and  Control  Systems  3(2,3)  Continua- 
tion of  THRD  240.  Instruction  in  transmitting 
and  controlling  power  for  utilization  in  such  ar- 
eas as  manufacturing,  communications,  construc- 
tion, and  transportation.  Introduces  concepts  of 
automation  and  robotics  to  enable  the  classroom 
teachers  and  industry  personnel  to  gain  necessary 
insights  into  this  important  area  of  technology. 
Preq:  THRD  240. 

THRD  441,  641  Internal  Combustion  Engines 
3(2,3)  Study  of  the  internal  combustion  engine: 
theory  of  operation,  applications,  methods  of  ana- 
lyzing performance,  and  troubleshooting  malfunc- 
tions. Intended  as  an  elective  for  Industrial  Tech- 
nology Education  and  Vocational-Technical  Edu- 
cation concentration  majors  desiring  proficiency 
in  this  essential  area  of  industrial  education.  Preq: 
THRD  240  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  450, 650  Electronics  for  Educators  3(  1,6) 
Principles  of  electronics  as  applied  in  communica- 
tions and  automatic  controls  involving  transistors, 
integrated  circuits,  and  other  electronic  devices  and 
materials  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  indus- 
trial arts  and  vocational-technical  electricity  and 
electronics.  Preq:  THRD  250  or  equivalent. 

THRD  460,  660  Developing  Training  Programs 
for  Industry  3(3,0)  Identification,  selection,  and 
organization  of  subject  matter  for  industrial  train- 
ing programs.  Emphasizes  analysis  techniques,  ses- 
sion and  demonstration  planning,  written  instruc- 
tional materials  development,  trainee  evaluation, 
and  planning  instructional  schedules.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  in  Human  Resource  Development  con- 
centration or  consent  of  instructor. 
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THRD  465,  665  Conducdng  and  Evaluating 
Training  Programs  for  Industry  3(3,0)  Basic 
concepts  of  supervision,  administration,  and  man- 
agement of  training  programs.  Emphasis  is  on  de- 
termining training  requirements,  planning,  direct- 
ing, and  evaluating  training  programs.  Preq: 
THRD  160,  460  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  468,  H468,  668  Public  Relations  3(3,0) 
Emphasizes  techniques  and  methods  of  effective 
public  and  industrial  relations  which  contribute  to 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  labor,  business, 
professional,  educational,  and  industrial  groups. 

THRD  470, 670  Course  Organization  and  Evalu- 
ation 3(3,0)  Problems,  techniques,  and  proce- 
dures in  the  preparation,  selection,  and  organiza- 
tion of  subject  matter  for  instructional  purposes. 
Methods,  techniques,  and  preparation  of  materi- 
als used  in  the  evaluation  of  student  achievement 
in  industrial  education  subjects. 

THRD  471,  671  Teaching  Industrial  Subjects 
3(3,0)  Effective  methods  and  techniques  of 
teaching  industrial  subjects.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
class  organization,  preparation  of  lesson  outlines, 
and  audio-visual  aids.  Preq:  ED  F  335. 

THRD  472  Advanced  Instructional  Methods 
3(3,0)  Familiarizes  students  with  the  various 
equipment,  materials,  and  techniques  associated 
with  the  delivery  of  instruction.  Students  design,   , 
produce,  and  present  materials  to  meet  specific  > 
educational  objectives.  Preq:  THRD  471  or  one  ' 
year  of  teaching  experience.  l! 

THRD  473,  673  Competency  Testing  in  Voca- 
tional Subjects  3(3,0)  Study  of  competency  test- 
ing in  vocational  education  which  includes  edu- 
cational objectives  and  measurement;  construction 
and  use  of  oral,  objective,  short  answer,  matching, 
essay,  and  performance  tests;  and  treatment  of  test 
data  for  grade  assignments  and  statistical  analysis. 

THRD  474,  674  School  Safety  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  principles  of  school  safety  emphasizing  safety 
analyses,  accident  prevention,  remediation  of  un- 
safe conditions,  development  and  use  of  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  school  liability. 

THRD  477  Directed  Teaching  12(0,36)  Super- 
vised observation  and  teaching  in  cooperation 
with  selected  public  schools  in  which  opportuni- 
ties are  provided  for  securing  experience  in  teach- 
ing industrial  subjets.  Preq:  THRD  371,  471,  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

THRD  478  Internship  in  Vocational  Technical 
Education  I  6(0,18)  Supervised  observation  and 
teaching  in  cooperation  with  selected  area  voca- 
tional centers,  high  schools,  and  technical  col- 
leges to  provide  experience  in  teaching  specified 
trades  and  industrial  subjects.  Preq:  THRD  371, 
consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  479  Internship  in  Vocational  Technical 
Education  II  6(0,18)  Continuation  of  THRD 
478.  Preq:  THRD  478,  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  (AG  ED,  ED  F)  480,  680  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2)  [C.3] 
See  ED  F  480. 

THRD  (AG  ED,  ED  F)  482, 682  Advanced  Edu- 
cational Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2) 
See  ED  F  482. 
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THRD  483,  683  Architectural  Drafting  for  In- 
dustrial Education  3(  1,6)  Study  of  the  major  as- 
pects of  architectural  drawing,  such  as  plot,  floor, 
and  foundation  plans;  wall  sections;  and  eleva- 
tions. Freij.  THRD  180. 

THRD  484,  684  Communications  Technology 
II:  Systems  3(2.2)  Continuation  of  THRD  280. 
Includes  theory  and  operation  of  communications 
systems:  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  television, 
satellites,  sound/video  recorders,  lasers,  and  com- 
puters. Instruction  on  strategies  for  interpreting  this 
area  of  technology  to  industry  personnel  and  pub- 
lic schiKil  students  is  emphasized.  Preq:  THRD  280. 

THRD  486,  686  Instructional  Media  Develop- 
ment 3(1,4)  Basic  instructional  media  develop- 
ment techniques  are  presented.  Students  develop 
material  using  authoring  software  such  as  Hyper- 
Card, transparencies  using  Persuasion  and/or 
PowerpPoint,  and  fully  story  hoarded,  scripted,  and 
edited  digital  as  well  as  analog  video. 

FHRD  490  Industrial  Cooperative  Experience  II 
6(0,18)  Continuation  of  THRD  390.  Preq.  Voca- 
tional-Technical E«.lucation  concentration  only. 

THRD  491  Special  Projects  3(3,0)  Students  are 
assigned  projects  in  accordance  with  their  needs 
and  capabilities.  Projects  are  either  experimen- 
tal, theoretical,  or  developmental  and  cover  sub- 
jects not  thoroughly  covered  in  other  courses. 
Written  project  approval  required  before  register- 
ing. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

FHRD  492,  692  Advanced  Projects  1-6  Students 
gain  depth  in  content  by  completing  projects  un- 
der the  supervision  of  an  instructor  in  one  of  the 
following  subject  areas:  arts  and  crafts,  drawing  and 
design,  electricity  and  electronics,  graphic  arts,  met- 
alworking,  occupational  education,  power,  and 
woodworking;  WTitten  project  approval  required  be- 
fore registering.  May  be  repeated  twice  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

TEXTILE  MANAGEMENT 

^rofessors:  J.  R.  Aspland,  D.  A.  Brosnan,  M.  J. 
Drews,  M.  S.  Ellison,  B.  C.  Goswami,  R.  V.  Gre- 
gory, Director;  C.  W.  Jarvis,  H.  J.  Rack,  D.  V.  Rippy, 
D.  Rogers,  E.  A.  Vaughn;  Associate  Professors:  J. 
\A.  Ballato,  D.  L.  Carroll,  S.  Foulger,  B.  1.  Lee,  H. 
D.  Leigh  III,  G.  C.  Lickfield,  E.  C.  Skaar,  T  D.  Tay- 
or;  Assistant  Professors:  P.  Brown,  I.  A.  Luzinov 


TEXT  175  Introduction  to  Textile  Manufactur- 
ing 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  broad  fields  of  tex- 
tile, fiber,  and  polymer  science  and  engineering 
with  emphasis  on  the  scientific,  technological, 
and  business  principles  utilized  in  producing  fi- 
bers, yams,  and  fabrics;  enhancing  fabric  func- 
tionality by  dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing;  and 
establishing  end-use  products. 

reXT  176  Natural  and  Man-made  Fibers  4(3,3) 
Concept  of  natural  and  synthetic  polymers  as  the 
raw  materials  of  the  textile  industry  is  introduced. 
Survey  of  the  origin,  characteristics,  and  process- 
ing properties  of  various  natural  fibers  and  fiber- 
forming  synthetic  polymers.  Formation  of  textile 
fibers  from  polymeric  materials  is  presented  with 
specific  emphasis  on  the  polymer  science  and  en- 
gineering principles. 


TEXT  201  Yam  Structures  and  Formation  4(  3,3) 
Study  of  fiber  processing  systems  required  to  tnins- 
form  various  fibrous  materials  into  yarn.  Involves 
the  machine  principles  and  theories,  relationship 
of  the  fibers  to  the  process  and  the  resultant  yam 
structures,  and  subsequent  analysis  of  the  yarn 
structure  to  define  quality  and  to  determine  suit- 
able manufacturing  practices.  Preq:  TEXT  175 
and  1 76  or  consent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  202  Fabric  Structures,  Design,  and  Analy- 
sis 4(3,3)  Study  of  fabric  formati<.)n  techniques 
designed  to  explore  the  principles  and  theories  of 
modern  technology.  Evaluation  and  analysis  of 
weaving,  knitting,  and  nonwoven  fabrication  of 
textile  structures.  Preq:  TEXT  201  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

TEXT  301  Fiber  Processing  I  3(2,2)  Study  of  fi- 
brous materials  and  their  relationships  to  the  fi- 
ber processing  systems.  The  objectives,  theories, 
principles,  and  mechanisms  of  the  machines  used 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  fiber  processing.  Directed 
primarily  to  the  staple  fiber  processing  systems. 
Mechanical  and  mathematical  fundamentals  are 
applied  to  the  machines  concerned. 

TEXT  302  Fiber  Processing  11  3(2,2)  Continua- 
tion of  TEXT  301  emphasizing  the  later  stages  of 
fiber  processing  for  the  ultimate  yam  strand.  Preq: 
TEXT  301. 

TEXT  308  Apparel  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  ap- 
parel construction  techniques  and  analysis  of 
problems  commonly  encountered  in  the  apparel 
industry.  Evaluation  of  fabric  design  and  proper- 
ties. Preq:  TEXT  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  3 1 1  Fabric  Development  I  3(2,2)  Study  of 
the  basic  theory  of  the  cam  loom  weaving  machine. 
Principles  of  designs  of  basic  plain,  twill,  and  sa- 
teen fabric,  and  other  weaves  such  as  honeycomb, 
mock  leno,  and  hucka-back  weave.  Weave  analy- 
sis and  preparation  of  necessary  drafts  are  included. 

TEXT  312  Fabric  Development  II  3(2,2)  Study 
of  the  theory  and  operation  of  the  dobby  head, 
Knowles  head,  Staubli  dobby,  Jacquard  head,  and 
multicolor  selection  for  the  above  looms.  Weave 
design  for  compound  fabrics  using  two  or  more 
systems  of  warp  and  filling  threads  for  three-di- 
mensional weaves,  weave  analysis,  and  prepara- 
tion of  drafts  are  covered.  Preq:  TEXT  311. 

TEXT  314  Chemical  Processing  of  Textiles 
4(3,2)  Concepts  of  current  procedures  in  the 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  physical  preparation 
and  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  and  finishing 
of  fabrics  are  presented;  colorimetric  and  spec- 
trophotometric  methods  of  color  control  and  test 
methods  for  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  treatments  are  emphasized.  Not  open  to 
Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry  or  Textile  Man- 
agement (Chemical)  majors. 

TEXT  324  Textile  Statistics  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  statistics  with  particular  application  to  the  tex- 
tile industry.  Measures  of  central  value  and  varia- 
tion, probability,  the  normal  curve,  tests  of  hypoth- 
eses, elementary  correlation,  and  regression.  Preq: 
Sophomore  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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TEXT  333  The  Textile  Am  3(2,3)  Surveys  de- 
velopment of  the  hand  Kxim  from  prchustoric  rimes 
to  the  present.  Studio  work  in  theelement.M)f  liand- 
woven  fabrics,  their  design,  analysis,  and  prtxluc- 
tion  of  four-harness  counterbalance  and  jack  luum». 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  403  Fiber  Processing  III  3(2,2)  Qmcepts 
of  current  fiber  procevsing  machines,  techniques, 
practices,  and  their  validity  are  investigated.  Prob- 
lems are  assigned  that  require  use  of  acquired 
knowledge,  textile  testing  equipment,  and  prtxress- 
ing  machines.  The  relation  of  fibrous  matenal  prop- 
erties and  processing  dynamics  to  the  fiber  assem- 
blies produced  is  studied.  Preq:  TEXT  201  or  302. 

TEXT  41 1  Fabric  Development  III  3(2,2)  Study 
of  specifications  and  Kwm  details  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fabrics  woven  to  the  customer's  order,  in- 
cluding multicolor  layouts.  Warp  and  filling  prepa- 
ration are  covered  as  well  as  size  formulations  and 
their  methods  of  application.  Warping  and  dress- 
ing plans  are  developed  for  the  warper  and  the 
slasher.  Preq;  TEXT  202  or  312. 

TEXT  414  Knitted  Structures  3(3,0)  Survey  of 
knitted  structures  dealing  with  the  principles  and 
mechanisms  involved.  Various  systems  are  cov- 
ered with  emphasis  on  fiber  and  yam  requirements 
and  fabric  properties. 

TEXT  416  Nonwoven  Structures  3(2,2)  Non- 
woven  fabric  structures,  their  manufacture,  prop- 
erties, and  applications.  Methods  of  nonwoven 
fabric  formation,  resultant  material  characteris- 
tics and  end-use  applications  are  examined.  Preq: 
TEXT  201  or  301. 

TEXT  421,  H421,  621  Fiber  Science  3(2,2)  Fa- 
miliarizes students  with  the  physical  properties  of 
textile  and  high  performance  fibers  and  how  these 
properties  influence  process  and  end-use  perfor- 
mance; method  of  measuring  those  properties;  and 
how  those  properties  are  related  to  structural  fea- 
tures of  the  fiber. 

TEXT  422,  622  Properties  of  Textile  Structures 
3(2,2)  Yam  and  fabric  properties,  their  scientific 
significance  and  analysis.  Dimensional,  structural, 
and  mechanical  interrelationships  are  established 
and  evaluated. 

TEXT  426,  626  Instrumentation  3(3,0)  Prin- 
ciples of  industrial  and  process  instrumentation 
and  control  as  applied  in  the  textile  industry';  static 
and  dynamic  characteristics  of  measurement  de- 
vices; transducer  principles  and  techniques  of 
their  application  for  measurement  of  physical 
properties  such  as  pressure,  temperature,  flow, 
weight,  etc.;  principles  of  prcxess  controllers;  ap- 
plications of  computers  in  textile  priKess  control. 

TEXT  428  Textile  Research  1-3  Investigation  of 
a  problem  in  textile,  fiber,  or  polymer  science  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
After  completing  the  research,  student  prepares 
a  formal  written  report  which  is  presented  orally. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  429  Textile  Research  1-3  Continuation 
of  TEXT  428. 

TEXT  440  Color  Science  3(2,3)  Application  of 
the  science  of  color  to  industrial  practice  in  tex- 
tiles, plastics,  paints,  lighting,  and  ceramics.  LaKi- 
ratory  work  is  performed  on  modem  instruments 
and  computers. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


TEXT  445.  645  Special  Topics  in  Textile,  Fiber, 
and  Polymer  Science  1-3(1-3,0)  Special  topics 
in  textile,  fiber,  and  polymer  sciences.  A  co-en- 
rollment course  for  similar  courses  in  other  de- 
partments such  as  for  those  students  involved  in 
CAEFF  projects  and  CH  E  445.  There  may  be 
different  sections  in  a  term  to  cover  different  top- 
ics. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine  cred- 
its, but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  460,  660  Textile  Processes  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  machinery  and  processes  of  textile  manu- 
facturing from  fiber  formation  through  fabric  fin- 
ishing. For  students  with  a  nontextile  back- 
ground. 

TEXT  470  Textile  Costing  and  Inventory  Con- 
trol 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  principles  of  costing  as 
they  specifically  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tiles. Allocation  of  cost  of  material,  labor,  and 
overhead:  determining  the  unit  cost  of  yams,  fab- 
rics, and  finishes.  Inventory  systems,  storage, 
materials  handling,  and  profiles.  Preq:  TEXT  202 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 

TEXT  47 1  Plant  Layout  and  Processing  Design 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  essentials  necessary  for  tex- 
tile process  implementation  from  the  pilot  plant 
concept  to  a  functioning  textile  process  facility. 
Material  flow  requirements,  power  requirements, 
machinery  layout,  environmental  controls,  and 
facility  design  are  considered.  Preq:  TEXT  202. 

TEXT  472,  672  Textile  International  Trade 
3(3,0)  Analyzes  the  current  structure  of  the  in- 
ternational textile  trade  including  imports,  ex- 
ports, tariffs,  and  trade  requirements.  Field  expe- 
rience with  local  firms  is  used  to  enhance  stu- 
dents' understanding.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  475,  675  Textile  Marketing  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  activities  involved  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  textile  products  in  today's  market. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  consumer  re- 
search and  the  analysis  of  fashion  in  the  design 
and  promotion  of  textile  products. 

TEXT  476,  676  Carpet  Manufacturing  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  materials,  manufacturing  technolo- 
gies, products,  and  practices  associated  with  the 
carpet  manufacturing  sector  of  the  textile  indus- 
try. Raw  materials,  product  design,  formation  and 
finishing  systems,  evaluation  methods,  distribu- 
tion, and  end-use  applications  are  examined. 
Preq:  TEXT  201,  202,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEATRE 

Professors:  C.  S.  M.  Egan,  D.  J.  Hartmann,  R.  C. 
Sawyer;  Assistant  Professors:  H.  Currie,  S.  S. 
Kearney;  Lecturer:  C.  A.  Collins 

THEA  210,  H210  Theatre  Appreciation  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  theatre  event  approached 
through  historical  context,  play  reading,  analy- 
sis of  production  practices,  and  field  trips  to  live 
dramatic  performances. 

THEA  267  Stage  Makeup  Techniques  3(2,1) 
Practical  study  of  basic  stage  makeup  techniques 
for  the  acting  student  including  corrective 
makeup,  modeling  with  paint,  three-dimensional 
makeup,  prosthesis  with  latex,  and  makeup  for 
other  media. 


THEA  278  Acting  I  3(2,3)  Fundamentals  of  act- 
ing; basic  stage  techniques;  exercises  in  interpre- 
tation, improvisation,  characterization;  experi- 
ence in  supervised  scene  study. 

THEA  279  Theatre  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Practical 
work  in  theatre  on  a  production  designed  for  pub- 
lic presentation.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  four  credits. 

THEA  315  Theatre  History  I  (3,0)  Historical 
survey  of  Western  theatre;  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  changing  roles  of  the  playwright,  director, 
actor,  technician,  and  spectator  from  antiquity  to 
the  Renaissance.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  316  Theatre  History  II  3(3,0)  Historical 
survey  of  Western  theatre;  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  changing  roles  of  the  playwright,  director, 
actor,  technician,  and  spectator  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  present.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  317  African  American  Theatre  3(3,0) 
Acquaints  students  with  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  African  American  playwrights,  plays, 
players,  and  their  contributions  to  the  American 
theatre  from  the  19*  century  to  the  present. 

THEA  (ENGL)  347  The  Structure  of  Drama 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and 
critical  study  of  drama.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

THEA  368  Voice  for  the  Stage  3(2,3)  Study  of 
the  principles  of  vocal  production  and  standard 
American  speech  for  the  stage;  exercises  in  breath 
support  and  projection,  improving  tonal  quality, 
and  elimination  of  regional  dialects  through  the 
study  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet. 
Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  372  Creative  Drama  3(3,0)  Practical  ap- 
plications using  creative  drama  as  a  learning  tool 
to  strengthen  curriculum  goals  and  heighten  stu- 
dent participation  in  the  classroom.  Students  de- 
velop classroom  teaching  strategies  based  on  drama 
education.  Appropriate  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary teachers,  artists,  and  workshop  leaders. 

THEA  374  Stage  Movement  for  Actors  3(1,2) 
Study  of  the  psychological  and  physical  sources 
of  movement  in  the  human  body,  with  emphasis 
on  the  attainment  of  intellectual  and  physical 
control  and  the  application  of  the  skills  to  the 
development  of  a  role. 

THEA  376  Stage  Directing  I  3(2,3)  Directing  and 
staging  techniques  for  the  proscenium  stage;  exer- 
cises in  composition,  movement,  picturization;  ex- 
perience in  direction  of  scenes.  Preq:  Sophomore 
standing. 

THEA  377  Stagecraft  3(2,3)  Theory  and  prac- 
tice of  stage  design  and  technology.  Preq:  Sopho- 
more standing. 

THEA  379  Acting  Ensemble  1(0,3)  Performance 
opportunities  in  the  area  of  theatre  for  young  au- 
diences. Students  are  members  of  a  theatrical  tour- 
ing troupe  and  perform  in  a  variety  of  spaces  and 
locations.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four 
credits.  By  audition  only. 

THEA  398  Special  Topics  in  Theatre  3(3,0)  Se- 
lect areas  of  study  in  theatre  not  addressed  by 
other  theatre  course  offerings.  May  be  repeated 
once.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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THEA  (ENGL)  447  Playwriting  Workshop 
3(0,3)  [W.3]  Workshop  in  the  creative  writing 
of  plays.  May  be  repeated  once.  Preq:  THEA 
(ENGL)  347  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  472,  672  Improvisation:  Interpreting  and 
Developing  Texts  3(3,0)  Practical  applications 
using  drama  as  a  learning  tcx)l  to  strengthen  writ- 
ing skills,  motivate  collaboration,  heighten  ana- 
lytical skills.  Students  use  improvisation  to  ana- 
lyze texts  and  to  revise  original  work,  consider 
theory  and  research  of  contemporary  scholars,  and 
develop  approaches  to  literature  and  composition 
based  on  readings  and  drama  experiences.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  476  Stage  Directing  II  3(2,3)  Continued 
study  in  the  art  of  stage  directing,  emphasizing 
leading  contemporary  theory  and  methodology. 
Culminates  in  the  production  of  a  one-act  play 
for  public  presentation.  Preq:  THEA  376  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

THEA  477  Stage  Design  3(2,3)  Study  and  prac- 
tice in  stage  design,  including  drafting,  graphics, 
drawing,  rendering,  scene  painting,  and  light  plot- 
ting. Preq:  THEA  377  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  479  Acting  II  3(2,3)  Continued  study  in 
the  craft  of  acting  for  contemporary  Western  the- 
atre. Students  focus  on  monologue  and  scene 
study  in  a  variety  of  performance  settings.  Preq: 
THEA  375  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  487,  687  Stage  Lighting  3(2,1)  Theory 
and  practice  of  stage  lighting  through  an  under- 
standing of  various  lighting  instruments,  lighting 
control  systems,  and  execution  of  lighting  designs. 

THEA  497,  697  Scene  Painting  3(2,1)  Practical 
study  of  basic  painting  techniques  for  the  theatre 
including  layout,  proper  use  of  materials,  paint 
ing  styles,  and  texturing  techniques. 

THEA  499, 699  Independent  Studies  1-3 (1-3,0) 
Tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  interests 
outside  the  scope  of  existing  courses.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES 
BIOLOGY 

Professors:  A.  G.  Eversole,  J.  W.  Foltz,  j.  J.  Isely,  T. 
E.  Schwedler,  J.  R.  Sweeney,  Chair;  J.  R.  Tomasso, 
Jr.,  G.  W.  Wood;  Assistant  Professor:  C.  R.  Allen 

W  F  B  101  Introduction  to  Aquaculture,  Fisher- 
ies, and  Wildlife  1(1, 0)F  Informative  sketch  of 
aquaculture,  fisheries  science,  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Introduces  principles,  resources,  professional 
organizations,  and  careers  in  these  fields.  Preq: 
Major  in  Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Bi- 
ology or  consent  of  instructor. 

W  F  B  102  Methods  of  Aquaculture,  Fisheries, 
and  Wildlife  Biology  1(0,2)F  Introduction  to 
methodology  used  in  aquaculture,  fisheries  sci- 
ence, and  wildlife  management.  Students  are  in- 
troduced to  terminology,  techniques,  laws,  and 
legislations.  Skills  with  dimensions,  units,  com- 
putations, and  technical  communications  as  ap- 
plied to  aquaculture,  fisheries,  and  wildlife.  Open 
only  to  Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Bi- 
ology majors.  Coreq:  W  F  B  101. 
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W  F  B  300  Wildlife  BioloKy  3(3.0)  Natur.il  his- 
ti)ry,  biology,  ;md  conservation  of  wildlife  man- 
aged hy  natural  resource  agencies.  Attention  is 
given  to  those  factors  important  in  the  manage- 
ment and  conservation  including  species  distri- 
bution and  abundance,  habitat  requirements,  and 
life-history  characteristics.  Principles  and  prob- 
lems associated  with  conservation  of  selected 
wildlife  species  are  covered.  Preq:  Two  semesters 
of  introductory'  biology. 

W  F  B  306  Introduction  to  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion 2(2, 0)F,  S  Examines  the  fundamental  think- 
ing upon  which  modem  conservation  programs 
have  been  built. 

W  F  B  307  Hunting  and  Wildlife  Management 
1(1, 0)S  Hunting  techniques  used  to  harvest  re- 
newable wildlife  resources  are  examined  with  re- 
spect to  their  roles  in  sound  management  practices. 
The  effects  of  selected  hunting  regulations  on  wild 
populations,  safety,  and  ethics  are  discussed.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

W  F  B  (BIOSC)  3 1 3  Conservation  Biology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  biological  bases  for  the  conservation 
of  flora,  fauna,  and  habitats.  Biological  factors  that 
influence  decision-making  process  are  also  ad- 
dressed. Preq:  One  year  of  general  biology  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

W  F  B  350  Principles  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biol- 
ogy 3(3, 0)F  Introduction  to  principles  of  fisher- 
ies and  wildlife  biology  on  which  sound  manage- 
ment practices  are  based.  Interrelationships  of  ver- 
tebrate and  invertebrate  biology,  habitat,  and 
population  dynamics  are  covered.  Preq:  One  year 
of  general  biology. 

W  F  B  412,  H412,  612  Wildlife  Management 
3(2,3 )S  Basic  principles  and  general  practices  of 
wildlife  management  and  conservation  are  cov- 
ered. Major  problems  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  wildlife  resources,  with  emphasis  on  up- 
land game  species.  Laboratory  work  includes  prac- 
tical work  on  the  Clemson  University  woodlands 
and  field  trips  to  several  areas  where  wildlife  man- 
agement is  being  practiced. 

W  F  B  414,  614  Wildlife  Nutritional  Ecology 
3(3,0)S  Concepts  of  how  terrestrial  wildlife  ob- 
tains and  utilizes  energy  and  nutrients  in  wild  eco- 
systems are  taught.  Energy  and  nutrient  availabil- 
ity are  discussed  in  the  ecological  context  of  dis- 
tribution, flow,  and  cycling  in  natural  and  modi- 
fied foraging  areas.  Physiology  of  digestion  is  dis- 
cussed for  major  homeotherms.  Preq:  FOR  415 
orWFB412. 

W  F  B  416,  616  Fishery  Biology  3(2,3)F  Prin- 
ciples underlying  freshwater  fish  production.  In- 
troduction to  major  groups  of  freshwater  fishes 
and  their  habitats.  Topics  include  identification, 
age  and  growth,  fecundity,  food  habits,  popula- 
tions estimation,  environmental  evaluation,  man- 
agement practices,  and  fish  culture.  Preq:  One  year 
of  introductory  biology,  junior  standing. 

W  F  B  418  Fishery  Conservation  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  conservation  efforts  directed  toward  freshwa- 
ter and  marine  fisheries  resources.  Topics  include 
threatened,  endangered,  over-exploited  species 
and  introductions  of  exotic  species.  Preq;  Two 
semesters  of  introductory  biology. 


W  F  B  430,  630  Wildlife  Conservation  Policy 
3(3,0)F  Deals  with  the  ecological  rationale  and 
management  implications  of  public  policy  designed 
for  the  conservation  of  American  wildlife  resources. 
Emphasis  is  on  managed-land  issues.  Preq.  W  F  B 
350  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

W  F  B  440  Non-game  Wildlife  Management 
3(3,0)  Basic  principles  and  general  practices  of 
non-game  wildlife  management  are  covered. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  tht)se  principles  and  prac- 
tices most  appropriately  used  by  state  agencies  in 
their  management  programs  for  non-game  spe- 
cies, along  with  real-world  problems  associated 
with  implementation  of  such  programs.  Preq:  Two 
semesters  of  introductory  biology. 

W  F  B  450,  650  Aquaculture  3(3,0)  Basic  aqua- 
cultural  techniques  applied  to  freshwater  and  ma- 
rine organisms;  past  and  present  culture  of  fin- 
fishes  and  shellfishes  around  the  world;  principles 
underlying  fish  production;  water  quality,  feed- 
ing, and  nutrition  as  they  influence  production 
of  cultured  aquatic  organisms.  Preq:  One  year  of 
general  biology,  Junior  standing. 

W  F  B  460, 660  Warmwater  Fish  Diseases  2(2,0) 
Study  of  diseases  in  warmwater  fish  including  in- 
fectious and  noninfectious  processes.  Preq:  One 
year  of  general  biology.  Junior  standing,  consent 
of  instructor. 

W  F  B  462,  H462,  662  Wetland  Wildlife  Biology 
3(3,0)F  Study  of  wetland  wildlife  habitats,  empha- 
sizing classification  by  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical characteristics;  importance  of  wetland  habi- 
tat for  management  and  production  of  wetland 
wildlife  species.  Preq;  BIOL  103/104  or  1 10/1 11. 

W  F  B  463  Directed  Research  in  Aquaculture, 
Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology  1(0,3)F,  S  Re- 
search problems  in  selected  areas  of  aquacultural, 
fisheries,  or  wildlife  science  to  introduce  students 
to  experimental  design,  research  techniques,  and 
presentation  of  research  results.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq;  Junior  stand- 
ing, consent  of  instructor. 

W  F  B  (ENT)  469,  H469,  669  Aquatic  Insects 
3(1,6)  See  ENT  469. 

W  F  B  490  Field  Training  in  Aquaculture,  Fisher- 
ies, and  Wildlife  6(0,18)F,S  Eight-to-ten-week 
program  in  which  students  observe  aquaculture, 
fisheries,  or  wildlife  management.  Students  have 
supervised  management  responsibility.  Total  of  270 
hours  required.  Must  be  arranged  at  least  two 
months  in  advance.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq;  Senior  standing  in  Aquaculture,  Fisheries, 
and  Wildlife  Biology,  consent  of  instructor. 

W  F  B  493  Selected  Topics  1-4(0-4,0-1 2  )F,  S  Spe- 
cialized topics  which  explore  current  areas  of  re- 
search and  management  in  aquaculture,  fisheries 
science,  or  wildlife  management  are  examined  in 
lecture/seminar  format.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  often  credits,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  consent  of 
instructor. 

W  F  B  499  Wildlife  Biology  and  Fisheries  Semi- 
nar 1  ( 1 ,0)F  S  Exploration  of  current  literature  and 
research  in  fisheries  and  wildlife  sciences.  Students 
participate  in  the  analysis  of  research  findings,  uti- 
lizing skills  acquired  in  their  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 
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WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Prujeisur:  J.  M.  Melton;  Associate  Pro/essors;  B. 
Daniell,  S.  M.  Sinke,  E.  K.  Sparb 

W  S  301  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies: 
Women's  Lives  3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  course 
exploring  the  unique  features  of  women's  lives 
from  childhood  to  old  age.  Q)ntent  is  based  on 
new  research  in  many  disciplines,  including  p>sy- 
chology,  stKiology,  history,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

W  S  459,  659  Selected  Topics  in  Women's  Stud- 
ies 1-3(1-3,0)  Topics  change  from  semester  to 
semester  and  are  announced  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits, 
but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 

W  S  498  Advanced  Studies  inWomen's  Studies 
3(3,0)  Ft)Cuseson  the  theoretical  foundations  for 
women's  studies,  with  particular  emphasis  on  how 
women's  studies  research  and  theory  influence  in- 
stitutions and  governmental  policies.  Readings  in- 
clude essays  on  such  central  women's  studies  is- 
sues as  work,  family,  children,  health  care,  legis- 
lation, and  government  policies.  Preq:  W  S  301 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


Faculty 
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Aadland,  Rolf  K.,  Professor,  Generics  and  Biochemistry,  and 
Biological  Sciences.  BS.Universiry  of  Houston,  1964;  MS, 
University  of  Nebraska,  1967;  PhD,  University  of  Idaho, 
1980 

Abbott,  Albert  G.,  Professor,  Genetics  and  Biochemistry. 
BS,  University  of  Connecticut,  1976;  PhD,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 1980 

Abramovitch,  Rudolph  A.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Al- 
exandria University  (Egypt),  1950;  PhD,  1953,  DSc, 
1964,  University  ot  London  (England) 

Acton,  James  C,  Stender  Professor,  Food  Scierice  arvi  Human 
Nutrition.  BS,  1965,  PhD,  1970,  University  of  Georgia 

Adams,  Clementina  R.,  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
Atlantico  University  (Colombia),  1969;  MS,  1974, 
PhD,  1984,  Horida  State  University 

Adams,  Paul  E.,  Lecturer,  Off-Campus  Distance,  and  Con- 
rinuingEducarion.  BA,  1975,  MA,  1977,  MS,  1977,  PhD, 
1993,  Florida  State  University 

Adams,  Tim  O.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Re- 
sources. BS,  1977,  MS,  1979,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Clemson  University,  1992 

Adams,  Warren  P.,  Professor,  Mathemarical  Sciences.  BS, 
Lewis  University,  1979;  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1984,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 

Adelberg,  Jeffrey  W.,  Research  Associate/Assistant  Profes- 
sor, Horticulture.  BS,  1982,  MS,  1987,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  Clemson  University,  1993 

Adler,  Peter  H.,  Professor,  Entomobgy.  BS,  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  1976;  MS,  1979,  PhD,  1983,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

Alexander,  John  C,  Jr.,  Breazeak  Professor,  Firumcid  Plan- 
ning. BBA,  1984,  MBA,  1985,  Stetson  University;  PhD, 
Florida  State  University,  1991 

Allen,  Benjamin  L.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing;  Chief  of  Staff,  Greemnlle  Unit,  Greenville  Hospital 
System.  BS,  Wofford  College,  1960;  MD,  Duke  Univer- 
sity, 1964 

Allen,  Dennis  M.,  AdjurKt  Professor,  Forest  Resources .  BS, 
Hobart  College,  1972;  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1978,  Lehigh 
University 

Allen,  Lawrence  R.,  Interim  Dean,  College  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Human  Development;  Professor,  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  West  Chester 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1970;  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1979, 
University  of  Maryland 

Allen,  William  H.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Agri- 
cultural and  Biological  Engineering.  BS,  1966,  MS,  1969, 
Clemson  University;  PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1972 

Alley,  Thomas  R.,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  1975,  BS, 

1975,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  MA,  1979,  PhD, 
1981,  University  of  Connecticut 

Allison,  David  J.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
-  ture.  BS,  1978,  MArch,  1982,  Clemson  University 
Alverson,  David  R.,  Professor,  Entomology.  BS,  1968,  MS, 

1976,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  University  of  Geor- 
gia, 1979 

Amirkhanian,  Serji  N.,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
1979,  MS,  1981,  Tennessee  Technological  University; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1987 

An,  Yanming,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  1982, 
MA,  1985,  Fudan  University  of  Shanghai  (China);  PhD, 
University  of  Michigan,  1997 

An,  Yuehuei,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineenng. 
MD,  Harbin  Medical  University  (China),  1983;  MM, 
Beijing  Medical  University  (China),  1986 

Anand,  Subhash  C,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
Banaras  Hindu  University  (India),  1955;  MS,  1965, 
PhD,  1968,  Northwestern  University;  PE 


Anderson,  David  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Chemical  Enginee 

ing.  BA,  Clemson  University,  1973;  MS,  1977,  PhD, 

1981,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Anderson,  Paul  Christopher,  Assistant  Professor,  History. 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1990;  MA,  1994 

PhD,  1998,  University  of  Mississippi 
Andrew,  John  R.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  History.  BA 

University  of  North  Carolina,  1 987;  MA,  Clemson  Uni 

versity,  1993;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1997 
Andrus,  Ronald  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 

BS,  1983,  MS,  1986,  Brigham  Young  University;  PhD 

University  of  Texas,  1994 
Apostel,  Kristi  D.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  Toccoa  Falls 

College,  1998;  MA,  Clemson  University,  2002 
Appling,  Jeffrey  R.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Chemistry.  BS 

1980,  PhD,  1985,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Arbena,  Joseph  L.,  Pro/essor,  History.  AB,  George  Wash 

ington  University,  1961;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia 

1970 
Arya,  Dev  Priya,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Uni 

versity  of  Delhi  (India),  1996;  PhD,  Northeastern  Uni 

versity,  1996 
Ashton,  Susanna  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA 

Vassar  College,  1989;  MA,  1993,  PhD,  1998,  Univer 

sity  of  Iowa 
Askew,  George  R.,  Director,  Belle  W.  Baruch  Forest  Sal 

ence  Institute;  Professor,  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1976,  MS 

1978,  PhD,  1981,  Clemson  University 
Aspland,  J.  Richard,  Professor,  Materials  Science  arvi  Engi 

neenng,  BS,  1958,  MS,  1960,  University  of  Leeds  (En 

gland);  PhD,  Manchester  College,  1964 
Atkinson,  George,  Jr.,  Visiring  Associate  Professor,  Parks 

Recreation,  and  Tourism  ManagertKnt;  Counselor,  Coun 

seling  Center.  BA,  Rhodes  College,  1982;  MS,  1984 

PhD,  1988,  University  of  Memphis 
Austin,  Eric  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1980,  MS,  1982,  University  of  lUinois-Urbana 

Champaign;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 

State  University,  1998 
Aziz,  Nadim  M.,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BSCE,  1978 

MS,  1980,  PhD,  1984,  University  of  Mississippi 
Back,  W.  Edward,  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering 

BS,  1978,  MS,  1986,  University  of  Illinois;  PhD,  Clem 

son  University,  1994 
Backman,  Kenneth  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, arid  Tourism  Management.  BS,  Acadia  University 

(Canada),  1980;  MUR  1985,  PhD,  1989,  Texas  A&M 

University 
Backman,  Sheila  J.,  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management.  BSC,  1977,  MR,  1979,  Acadia  Uni 

versity  (Canada);  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  I98i 
Baicu,  Catalin  F.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineer- 

mg.  MS,  Politehnica  University  of  Bucharest  (R( 

nia),  1987;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1996 
Baier,  Scott  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  BS,  1988 

MA,  1991,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  PhD 

Michigan  State  University,  1996 
Bailey,  Beatrice  Naff,  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 

Longwood  College,  1978;  MA,  Bethany  Theological 

Seminary,  1981;  EdD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 

State  University,  1987 
Bainbridge,  Robert  W.,  Lecturer,  Planning  and  Landscape 

Architecture.  BArch,  University  of  California-Berkeley, 

1970;  MArch,  Rice  University,  1978 
Baird,  William  V.,  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Oregon 

State  University,  1976;  MA,  Miami  University,  1979; 

PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1983 
Baker,  Darren  A.,  Research  Associate/Assistant  Professor, 

Center  for  Advanced  Engineering  Fibers  and  Films.  BS, 

1996,  PhD,  2000,  University  of  Leeds  (England) 


Balakrishnan,  Nagraj,  Professor,  Management.  BE,  Uni- 
versity of  Madras  (India),  1981;  MS,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1983;  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1987 

Balch,  Clarence  A.,  Lecturer,  General  Engineering.  BS, 
California  State  Polytechnic  University-Pomona,  1959 

Ballard,  Robert  E.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  1966, 
MA,  1968,  Miami  University;  PhD,  University  of  Iowa, 
1975 

Ballato,  John  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Materials  Science  arvi 
Engineering.  BS,  1993,  MS,  1995,  PhD,  1997,  Rutgers 
University 

Banks,  Scott  A,  Adjuru:t  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineenng. 
BS,  1985,  MS,  1988,  Case  Western  Reserve  University; 
PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1992 

Barczewski,  Stephanie  L.,  Associate  Professor,  History.  BA, 
Columbia  University,  1990;  PhD,  Yale  University,  1996 

Barefoot,  Susan  E,  Associate  Dean  arvi  Program  Director, 
Food  Safety  arvi  Nutrition;  Professor,  Food  Science  arvi 
Human  Nutrition.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1979,  PhD,  1985, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Barfield,  Rayford  E.,  Jr.,  Professor,  English.  AB,  La  Grange 
College,  1961;  MA,  University  of  Georgia,  1963;  PhD, 
University  of  Tennessee,  1969 

Bargeron,  Jefferson  D.  Ill,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor, 
Agricultural  arvi  Biobgical  Engineering.  BS,  North  Geor- 
gia College  and  State  University,  1969;  MS,  1972,  PhD, 
1989,  Clemson  University 

Barker,  James  E,  President;  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BArch,  Clemson  University',  1970;  MArch,  Wash- 
ington University,  1973;  FAIA 

Barkley,  David  L.,  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Applied  Eco- 
nomics. BA,  Furman  University,  1969;  MA,  University 
of  Georgia,  1972;  PhD,  Iowa  State  University,  1976 

Barmore,  Charles  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Food  Scieru:e  and 
Human  Nutririon.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1966;  MS, 
1969,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  South  Florida 

Barnes,  Peter  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Physics 
and  Astronomy.  BA,  1963,  MS,  1964,  PhD,  1969,  Uni- 
versity  of  Waterloo  (Canada) 

Barrett,  David  E.,  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
Wesleyan  University,  1969;  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1974,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California 

Barron,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  Named  Professor,  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. BS,  Clemson  University,  1959;  DSc,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  1963 

Barron,  Felix  H.,  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human  Nu- 
tririon. BS,  University  of  Chihuahua  (Mexico),  1972; 
MS,  University  of  Rome  La  Sapienza  (Italy),  1975;  MS, 
Washington  State  University,  1982;  PhD,  Michigan 
State  University,  1990 

Basova,  Yuliya  V.,  Research  Associate! Assistant  Professor, 
Center  for  Advanced  Engineering  Fibers  and  Filnxs .  MS, 
Ukrainian  National  Technical  University  (Ukraine), 
1988;  PhD,  Aichi  Institute  ofTechnology  (Japan),  2000 

Bateman,  Ted  A.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering.  BA, 
DePauw  University,  1992;  MS,  1996,  PhD,  1999,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado- Boulder 

Batt,  Heather  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Packaging  Scierv:e. 
BA,  Princeton  University,  1995;  PhD,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 2001 

Battisto,  Dina  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BArch,  University  of  Tennessee,  1991;  MArch, 
Clemson  University,  1993;  MS,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1996 

Bauer,  Larry  L.,  Professor,  Agricultural  arvi  Applied  Eco- 
nomics. BS,  University  of  Illinois,  1961;  MS,  Purdue 
University,  1963;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, 1968 
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Chapman,  Stephen  R.,  Senior  Contract  Advisor,  Office  of 
Research;  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science. 
BS,  1959,  MS,  1963,  PhD,  1966,  University  of  Califor- 
nia; JD,  University  of  Montana,  1991 

Chapman,  Wayne  K.,  Professor,  English.  BS,  1972,  MA, 
1977,  Portland  State  University;  PhD,  Wa,shington 
State  University,  1988 

Charney,  Mark  J.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  Clemson  Uni- 
vetsity, 1978;  MA,  University  of  New  Orleans,  1980; 
PhD,  Tulane  University,  1987 

Chastain,  John  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Bio- 
logical En^neering.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1982;  MS, 
1987,  PhD,  1991,  University  of  Kentucky;  FIT 

ChSvez,  Carmen  L.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Languages . 
BA,  Converse  College,  1977;  MA,  Middlebury  College, 
1979;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1995 

Chen,  Feng,  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Hurrum 
Nutrition.  BS,  Shenyang  Normal  College  (China),  1990; 
MS,  Wuxi  Institute  of  Light  Industry  (China),  1992; 
PhD,  Louisiana  State  University  1997 

Chen,  Wen  Y.,  Associate  Professor,  Biological  Scieru:es .  DDS, 
Shanghai  Second  Medical  College  (China),  1982;  MS, 
1987,  PhD,  1991,  Ohio  University 

Cheng,  Shu-Hua,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics  and 
Biochemistry.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  National  Taiwan 
University  (China);  PhD,  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity, 1988 

Childress,  Michael  J.,  Lecturer,  Biobgical  Sciences.  BS, 
University  of  Tampa,  1987;  MA,  University  of  Califor- 
nia-Berkeley, 1990;  PhD,  Florida  State  University,  1995 

Cho,  Byung-rae,  Associate  Professor,  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  Kyung  Nam  University  (Korea),  1982;  MS, 
Ohio  State  University,  1985;  PhD,  University  of  Okla- 1 
homa-Norman,  1994 

Cho,  Il-hyung,  Lecturer,  Computer  Science.  BE,  Yonsei 
University  (Korea),  1987;  MS,  Bowling  Green  State 
University,  1990;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  2000 

Christensen,  Robert  W.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing. DDS,  New  York  University,  1948 

Christoforou,  Christos  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
the  Environment.  BS,  Rice  University,  1988;  MS,  1989, 
PhD,  1995,  California  Institute  of  Technology 

Christopher,  Raymond  A.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
the  Environment.  BS,  1965,  MS,  1967,  University  of 
Rhode  Island;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  University,  1971 

Chumanov,  George,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry.  MS, 
Moscow  Engineering-Physical  Institute  (Russia),  1982; 
PhD,  Moscow  State  University  (Russia),  1988 

Churan,  J.  Thomas,  Lecturer,  Management.  BS,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  1965;  MBA,  California  State  Uni- 
versity-Fresno, 1970 

Cicimurri,  Christian  M.,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  School  of  the 
Environment.  BA,Rutgets  University,  1993;  MS,  South 
Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Technology',  1999 

Clark,  Lawrence  S.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy arul  Legal  Studies.  BBA,  Augusta  College,  1968; 
MAcc,  University  of  Georgia,  1970;  CPA,  CMA 

Clarke,  David  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
1979,  MS,  1982,  PhD,  1995,  University  of  Tennessee 

Clarke,  Richard  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Management.  BS, 
Hobart  College,  1967;  MS,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1974;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1988 


Clarke,  Shima  N.,  Assiitant  Professor,  ConstTwction  Sci- 
ence and  Management.  BSCE,  1980,  MS,  1985,  PhD, 
1997,  University  of  Tennessee 

Clayhold,  Jeffrey  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Physics  arui  As- 
trurxcrmy.  BS,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1984; 
PhD,  Princeton  University.  1989 

Clayton,  Donald  D.,  Professor,  Physics  ar]d  Astronomy .  BS, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  1956;  PhD,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  1962 

Clendenin,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  Adjurxct  Awistant  Professor, 
School  oflhe  Environment.  BS,  Southeast  Missouri  State 
University,  1971;  MS,  Montana  College  of  Mineral 
Science  and  Technology,  1973;  PhD,  University  of 
Witwatcrsrand  (South  Africa),  1989 

Cleveland,  Linda  C,  Lecturer,  General  Engineering.  BS, 
1981,  MS,  1984,  CIcmson  University 

Clinton,  Barton  D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Re- 
sources. BS,  1979,  MS,  1989,  University  of  Georgia 
'it^Coates,  John  T.,  Research  Associate  I  Associate  Professor, 
School  of  the  Environment.  BS,  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University,  1968;  MS,  1981,  PhD.  1984,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity 

Cochrane,  Gordon  M.,  Associaxe  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BA,  Hillsdale  College,  1989;  MLS,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1992 

Coggeshall,  John  M.,  Professor,  Sociology.  BA,  1975,  MA, 
1978,  PhD,  1984,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Cohen,  Peter  A.,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Phibsophy  arui  Reli- 
gion. BA,  Springfield  College,  1979;  MA,  1981,  PhD, 
1992,  Florida  State  University 

Colacino,  James  M.,  AiSsociate  Professor,  Bio/ogicaJ Sciences. 
BA,  St.  John  Fisher  College,  1968;  MA,  1970,  PhD, 
1973,  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo 

Coleman,  Katherine  Y.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Agri- 
cultural and  Applied  Economics.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1983, 
CIcmson  University;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1 989 

Collier,  John  A.,  Professor.  Agricultural  and  Biological  En- 
gineering. BA,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1970; 
MS,  University  of  Georgia,  1972;  PhD,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1978;  PE 

Collins,  Carol  A.,  Lecturer,  Performing  Arts.  BA,  1975, 
MA,  1978,  Eastern  Michigan  University;  MFA,  Yale 
University,  1985 

Collins,  Donald  Lynn,  Professor,  Planning  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  BLA,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
1968;  MLA,  Har\ard  University,  1969;  RLA 

Collins,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, 1984;  PhD,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  1989 

Collins,  Julianne  S.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics 
and  Biochemistry.  BS.  California  State  Polytechnic  Uni- 
versity-Pomona. 1992;  MS,  Texas  A&M  University, 
1994;  PhD,  University  of  Alabama-Birmingham,  2000 

Colthorpe,  Christopher  A.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Cooper  Li- 
brary. BA,  1973,  MA,  1974,  York  University  (Canada); 
MA,  Western  Carolina  University,  1976;  MLIS,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  1999 

Comfort,  Janice  G.,  Associate  Ubrarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BS,  West  Virginia  University,  1981;  MLS,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  1991 

Condrasky,  Margaret  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science 
and  Human  Nutrition.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1977; 
MS,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1983;  EdD, 
Clemson  University,  1993 

Connell,  John  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry. 
BS,  1982,  PhD,  1986,  Virginia  Commonwealth  Uni- 
versity 

Conner,  William  H.,  Professor,  Forest  Resources,  Belle  W. 
Baruch  Forest  Science  Insrimte.  BS,  1973,  MS.  1975,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University;  PhD, 
Louisiana  State  University,  1988 


Connor,  Kevin  D.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BS,  Indiana  University,  1991;  MBA,  Michigan  State 
University,  1994;  MLIS,  University  of  Kentucky,  2001 

Connor-Greene,  Patricia  A.,  A/umni  Professor,  Psychol- 
ogy. BA,  Wells  College.  1976;  PhD,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1983 

Conrad,  Leslie  E.,  Lecturer,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management.  BS,  Appalachian  State  University, 
1991;  MA,  Clemson  University,  1994 

Conway,  John  E.  Ill,  Lecturer,  En^sh.  BA,  Ohio  State 
University.  1992;  MA,  Western  Michigan  University, 
1996;  MFA,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1999 

Conway,  Nancy  J.,  Visiting  Instructor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1990,  MS,  1999,  Ohio  State  University 

CcK)ksey,  Kay  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Pacl<aging  Science 
BS,  Purdue  University,  1984;  MS,  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity, 1985;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1992 

Cooksey,  Robert  C,  Adjunct  Professor,  Packaging  Science. 
BS,  1957,  MA,  1962,  Ball  State  University;  EdD,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  1973 

Cooper,  George  IV,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BA, 
Williams  College,  1 964;  MD,  Cornell  University  Medi- 
cal Campus,  1968 

Cooper,  C.  Camille,  Assistant  Librarian,  Cooper  Librar*. 
BA,  Davidson  College,  1989;  MA,  University  of  Geor- 
gia, 1992;  MLIS,  University  of  Texas- Austin,  1997 

Cooper,  Melanie  M.,  Alumni  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
1975,  MS,  1976,  PhD,  1978,  Manchester  College 

Corley,  Gregg  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Coi\struction  Sci- 
ence and  Management.  BS,  1983,  MS,  1985,  Clemson 
University 

Corrales,  Norma,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
Universidad  Pontificia  Bolivariana  (Colombia),  1977; 
MA,  Instituto  Caro  y  Cuervo,  Seminario  Andres  Bello 
(Colombia),  1985;  PhD,  Ohio  University,  1998 

Costa,  Ralph,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Resources. 
BS,  1973,  MS,  1976,  University  of  Arizona 

Costello,  Gerald  E.,  Department  Chair  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Public  Health  Scierwes.  BS,  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, 1967;  MAEd,  East  Carolina  University,  1968;  EdD, 
Temple  University,  1974 

Couillard,  Mary  G.,  Associate  Professor,  School  o/ Nurs- 
ing BS,  1966,  MS,  1976,  Wayne  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Rochester,  1989 

Coutris,  Nicole  G.,  Research  Professor,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering DSc,  Pierre  et  Marie  Curie  University  (France), 
1980 

Cover,  Peggy  H.,  Librarian,  Cooper  Library;  Head  of  Ref- 
erence Unit.  BA,  Blue  Mountain  College,  1962;  MS, 
University  of  Illinois,  1965 

Cox,  Christopher  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical 
Saences.  BS,  Grove  City  College,  1978;  MS,  1980,  PhD, 
1984,  Carnegie  Mellon  University 

Cox,  Kern  T.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communications.  BS, 
1997,  MlnEd,  1999,  Clemson  University 

Cox,  Richard,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural  arui 
Applied  Economics.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1974;  JD. 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1977 

Craig,  Lynn  G.,  Professor,  School  of  Architecture .  BArch. 
Clemson  University.  1967;  MArch.  Washington  Uni- 
versity, 1969;  AlA,  RIBA,  APA 

Crane,  Martin  M.  IV,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bio- 
logical Sciences;  Research  Epidemiologist,  Greenville  Hos- 
pital System.  BA,  University  of  California-Berkeley, 
1972;  MS,  1980,  PhD,  1986,  University  of  Texas 

Creager,  Karen  A.,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BSE,  University 
of  Michigan,  1983;  PhD,  University  of  Nonh  Caro- 
lina, 1989 

Creager,  Stephen  E.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1982;  PhD,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1987 
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Crenshaw,  Mark  V.,  Lecturer,  Leadership,  Technology,  arui 
Counselor  Education.  BS,  Southern  lllinou  University. 
1996;  MS.  Old  LXiminion  University.  1998 

Crew,  Linda  J.,  Director,  Joseph  F.  Sulliivm  Center;  Lec- 
turer, School  o/ Nursing.  BSN,  Jacksonville  State  Uni- 
versity. 1981;  MBA,  CIcmMm  University,  1991 

Crino,  Michael  D.,  Alumni  Professor.  Managemeru.  BA, 
State  University  of  New  York-Btiffalo,  1 969;  MA.  North- 
em  Illinois  University.  1971;  MS.  UnivcrMty  of  Arkan- 
sas, 1973;  PhD,  University  of  South  Florida,  1978 

Crockett,  David  J.,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BA,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  1974 

Crooks,  William  J.  Ill,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  School 
of  the  Envirt/nment.  BS,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1985;  MS,  1987,  PhD,  1995,  Florida  State  University 

Cross,  Dee  Lewis,  Professor.  Ammal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Austin  Peay  State  University,  1968;  MS, 
1971,  PhD,  1973,  University  of  Kentucky 

Cross,  James  E.,  Librarian.  Cooper  Library.  BA,  Cleve- 
land State  University,  1979;  MA,  MLS,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  1982 

Cross,  Sydney  A.,  Professor,  Art.  BFA,  Northern  Arizona 
University,  1977;  MFA,  Arizona  State  University,  1980 

Crowther,  Emily  Caroline,  Visiong  Instructor,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. BS,  Erskine  College,  1996;  MAT,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1999 

Csemak,  Stephen  P.,  Lecturer,  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  1974, 
MS,  1976,  Clemson  University 

Cuddy,  Brian  G.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  Bioengineer- 
ing. BS.  State  University  of  New  York-Albany,  1981; 
MS,  1983,  MD,  1987,  Albany  Medical  College 

Culin,  Joseph  D.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Ento- 
mology. BA,  Eastern  College,  1975;  MS,  Univetsity  of 
Delaware,  1977;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1981 

Cumbest,  Randolph  J.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School 
of  the  Environment.  BS,  Auburn  University,  1979;  MS, 
University  of  Georgia,  1987;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University,  1988 

Cummings,  John  R.,  Lecturer,  Biology  Instruction.  BS, 
1983,  MS,  1988,  Bowling  Green  State  University 

Cunningham,  Miller  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture.  BA,  Duke  University.  1979;  MA, 
University^  of  South  Carolina,  1 985 ;  PhD,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1995 

Currie,  Heather  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Performirxg  Arts. 
BA,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1993;  MFA,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  1998 

Curtis,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Agnculturai  and  Applied 
Economics.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1979,  University  of  Georgia; 
PhD,  University  of  Nebraska.  1985 

Danehower,  David  A.,  AdjurKt  Associate  Professor,  Plant 
Pathobgy  and  Physiology.  BA,  Erskine  College,  1974; 
PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1982 

Daniell,  Beth,  Associate  Professor,  En^h.  AB,  Mercer 
University,  1969;  MA,  Georgia  State  University,  1973; 
PhD,  University  of  Texas- Austin,  1986 

Darroudi,  Taghi,  Research  Associate  I  Assistant  Professor, 
Electron  Microscope  Facility.  BS,  Texas  Western  Univer- 
sity, 1965;  BS,  1967,  MS,'l968,  University  of  Texas-El 
Paso;  MS,  University  of  California-Berkeley,  1980;  PhD, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1982 

Davis,  Cynthia  A.,  Visiting  Irxstructor,  Matherrumcal  Sa- 
ences. BS,  University  of  South  Carolina.  1992;  MS, 
Clemson  University.  1976 

Davis,  Jeanine  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Horticid- 
ture.  BS.  Delaware  Valley  College.  1980;  MS,  Wash- 
ington State  University,  1983;  PhD.  North  Carolina 
State  University,  1987 

Davis,  John  S.,  Professor.  Management  BS,  United  States 
Militar>'  Academy,  1965;  MS,  Universir\'  of  Southern 
California,  1972;  MS,  Boston  Universiry,  1979;  PhD, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1984 


Faculty 


Davis,  Martin  A.,  Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  BArch, 
University  of  Oklahoma-Norman,  1971;  MPhil,  Uni 
versity  of  Edinburgh  (Scotland),  1974;  AIA 

Davis,  Patricia  S.,  Lecturer,  English.  MS,  Georgia  State 
University,  1985;  MA,  Middlebury  College,  1996;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  2002 

Davis,  Robert  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing. BSIE,  1970,  MS,  1971,  University  of  Tennessee; 
PhD,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1973;  PE 

Davis,  Timothy  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science 
BS,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1987;  MCS,  Univer 
sity  of  Virginia,  1989;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  Uni 
versity,  1998 

Davis,  Todd  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Ap 
plied  Economics.  BS,  Iowa  State  University,  1994;  MS, 
1997,  PhD,  2001,  Purdue  University 

Davis,  W.  Jeffrey,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engi 
neering.  BS,  University  of  Alabama,  1981;  MS,  Auburr 
University,  1987;  PhD,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technol 
ogy,  1997 

Daw,  Murray  S.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS, 
University  of  South  Florida,  1976;  PhD,  California  In 
stituteofTechiKilogy,  1981 

Dawson,  Darren  M.,  Named  Professor,  Electrical  and  Com 
puier  Engmeenng.  BSEE,  1984,  PhD,  1990,  Georgia  In 
stitute  of  Technology 

Dawson,  Paul  L.,  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human  Nu 
trition.  BS,  Salisbury  State  University,  1979;  MS,  Uni 
versity  of  South  Florida,  1986;  PhD,  North  Carolin; 
State  University,  1989 

Dean,  Ralph  A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Plant  Pathol 
ogy  and  Physiology.  BS,  University  of  London  (England), 
1980;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1986 

Deartng,  Perino  M.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  1963,  MA,  1965,  University  ofNorth  Carolina;  ME, 
1971,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  South  Florida 

Delulio,  Edward,  Professor,  Aerospace  Studies;  Colonel 
U.S.  Air  Force.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1976,  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology 

del  Real,  Patricio,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architec 
ture.  BA,  Washington  University,  1988;  MArch 
Harvard  University,  1992 

Delhaye,  Jean-Marc  G.,  Research  Associate  I  Professor,  Me 
chanical  Engineering.  Diploma  of  Engineering,  1964 
Doctor  of  Science,  1970,  Grenoble  National  Polytech 
nic  Institute  (France) 

Delicio,  Gail  C,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 
BA,  1972,  BS,  1973,  Southern  Illinois  University;  MEd, 
Stetson  University,  1983;  PhD,  Florida  State  Univer 
sity,  1989 

Denham,  Bryan  E.,  Charlie  Campbell  Assistant  Professor 
Professiorwl  Communicatiorxs .  BA,  Indiana  University, 
1989;  MA,  California  State  University,  1993;  PhD, 
University  of  Tennessee,  1996 

Desmarteau,  Darryl  D.,  Tofce\-Beaudrot  Professor,  Chem 
istry.  BS,  Washington  State  University,  1963;  PhD, 
University  of  Washington,  1966 

Detrich,  David  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Art.  BFA,  Kansas 
City  Art  Institute,  1980;  MFA,  Alfred  University,  1982 

Devol,  Timothy  A.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the  En- 
vironment. BS,  Ohio  State  University,  1987;  MS,  1988, 
PhD,  1993,  University  of  Michigan 

Dewberry,  Raymond  A.,  AdjurKt  Pro/essor,  School  of  the 
Environment.  BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  1974;  PhD,  Florida  State  University,  1980 

Dickens,  E.  David,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Re- 
sources. BA,  Furman  University,  1980;  BS,  University 
of  Georgia,  1985;  MS,  1988,  PhD,  1997,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity 

Dickens,  Thomas  L.,  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  and 
Legal  Studies.  BA,  University  of  Richmond,  1968;  MBA, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1977;  PhD,  Texas 
A&M  University,  1983;  CPA 


Dickey,  Jean  L.,  Professor,  Biology  Instruction.  BS,  Kent 
State  University,  1972;  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1982 

Dickey,  Kathy  E.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BSN,  1987, 
MSN,  1989,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 

Diehl,  John  R.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences. 
BS,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  1965;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  1973 

Dieter,  R.  Karl,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, 1973;  PhD,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1981 

Dills,  Angela  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  1996;  MA,  2000,  PhD,  2002,  Bos- 
ton University 

Dimond,  Thomas  W.,  Professor,  Art.  BFA,  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art,  1966;  MFA,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1969 

Dobbins,  Thomas  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Biolo^cal  Engineering.  BS,  1982,  MAG,  1988,  Clemson 
University;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1999 

Dodd,  Roy  B.,  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Biological  Engi- 
neering. BS,  1968,  MS,  1977,  University  of  Georgia; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1983;  PE 

Doerr,  Marvin  L.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry. 
AB,  Washington  University,  1961;  PhD,  Georgia  It^sti- 
tute  of  Technology,  1967 

Doolen,  Andrew  V.,  Assistant  Professor,  En^ish.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire,  1 99 1 ;  MA,  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  1995;  PhD,  University  of  Arizona,  2001 

Dooley,  R.  Larry,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Engineering 
andScience;  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University,  1968;  MS,  1973, 
PhD,  1976,  Clemson  University 

Doost,  Roger  K.,  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  and  Legal 
Studies.  BBA,  University  of  Georgia,  1975;  MBA,  In- 
dustrial Management  Institute  (Iran),  1973;  MAcc,  1984, 
DPA,  1984,  University  of  Georgia;  CPA,  CM  A,  GPS 

Dorsch,  Michael  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Marketing.  BS, 
University  of  Wisconsin-La  Crosse,  1978;  MBA,  Ari- 
zona State  University,  1980;  PhD,  University  of  Arkan- 
sas, 1987 

Doty,  Wells  B.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership, 
Technology,  and  Counselor  Education.  BS,  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  1962;  MS,  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
1971;  EdD,  Clemson  University,  1999 

Dougan,  William  R.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Eco- 
nomics. BA,  University  of  Virginia,  1971;  MA,  1976, 
PhD,  1981,  University  of  Chicago 

Douglas,  Thomas  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Management.  BS, 
Saint  Louis  University,  1968;  MBA,  Southern  Illinois 
Universlty-Edwardsville,  1977;  PhD,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1997 

Doyle,  Thomas  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Re- 
sources. BS,  Northeast  Louisiana  University,  1976; 
MSC,  1980,  PhD,  1983,  University  of  Tennessee 

Drake,  Thomas  L.,  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer  En- 
gineering. BS,  Tri-State  University,  1958;  MS,  1959, 
PhD,  1964,  Michigan  State  University 

Drane,  Daniel  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Parks,  Recreaticm, 
and  Tounsm  Management.  BS,  1988,  MS,  1998,  PhD, 
2001,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

Draper,  Pamela  A.,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BA,  1973,  MA,  1976,  Texas  Technical  University;  PhD, 
1987,  MA,  1989,  University  of  Missouri 

Drews,  Michael  J.,  J.  E.  Sirrine  Pro/essor,  Textiles.  BS, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1967;  PhD,  University  of 
North  Texas,  1971 

Dubsky,  Richard  S.,  Lecturer,  Management.  BS,  Salisbury 
State  University,  1975;  MA,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1977;  PhD,  Duquesne  University,  1989 

Duchowski,  Andrew  T.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science.  BS,  Simon  Fraser  University  (Canada),  1990; 
PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1997 
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Dufault,  Robert  J.,  Professor,  Horticulture,  Coastal  Research 
and  Education  Center.  BS,  Norwich  University,  1976; 
MS,  University  of  Vermont,  1978;  PhD,  Kansas  Wes- 
leyan University,  1982 

Duke,  Charles  R.,  Professor,  Marketing.  BSME,  Louisiana 
Technical  University,  1970;  MBA,  Oklahoma  City  Uni- 
versity,  1976;  PhD,  University  of  Texas- Arlington,  1988 

Duke,  Martha  J.,  Lecturer,  MBA  Program.  BS,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  1 970;  MS,  State  University  of  New  York- 
Buffalo,  1972 

Dull,  Richard  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Accountaru:y 
and  Legal  Studies.  BBA,  1980,  BS,  1980,  University  of 
North  Carolina-Greensboro;  MBA,  1982,  PhD,  1997, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University;  CPA 

Dunlap,  Nancy  C,  Lecturer,  Eugene  T.  Moore  School  of 
Education.  BA,  1970,  MA,  1975,  PhD,  1977,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina 

Dunn,  B.  Allen,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  arul  Life  Sciences;  Professor,  Forest  Resources. 
BSE  1965,MF  1968,  PhD,  1971,  University  of  Georgia 

Dunn,  Teresa  C,  Instructor,  English.  BS,  Bob  Jones  Uni- 
versity, 1997;  MA,  Clemson  University,  1999 

Dunston,  Pamela  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  1974,MA,  1978,  Saint  Xavler  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Georgia,  1993 

Dyck,  Lawrence  A.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BA, 
University  of  California,  1965;  PhD,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, 1970 

Dye,  Cheryl  Jo,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Scieru:es. 
BSE,  1977,  MA,  1981,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1991 

Dzuris,  Linda,  Assistant  Professor,  Performing  Arts;  Uni- 
versity Canllonneur.  BM,  1992,  MM,  1993,  DMA,  1998, 
University  of  Michigan 

Echegoyen,  Lourdes  E.,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BS,  1982, 
PhD,  1990,  University  of  Miami 

Echegoyen,  Luis  A.,  Department  Chair  ard  Professor,  Chem- 
istry. BS,  1971,  PhD,  1974,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Edge,  Sandy,  Director,  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral 
Science  Undergraduate  Advising  Center.  BS,  Clemson 
University,  1972;  MS,  Troy  State  University,  1980 

Edie,  Danny  D.,  Dovu  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering.  BS, 
Ohio  University,  1965;  MSES,  University  of  Toledo, 
1969;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1972 

Edlein,  Saul,  Adjunct  Professor,  Graphic  Communications. 
BS,  City  College  of  New  York,  1956;  MS,  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York-Brooklyn  College,  1964 

Edwards,  Frances  L.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy ard  Legal  Studies.  BA,  Graceland  University,  1972; 
JD,  University  of  Kansas,  1980 

Egan,  Clifton  S.  M.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor,  The- 
atre and  Performing  Arts.  BA,  Hanover  College,  1973; 
MFA,  Northwestern  University,  1976 

Egbunike,  Joy  E.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BA, 
1987,  MPA,  1988,  Southeastern  University;  PhD, 
Howard  University,  1998 

Eggert,  Julia  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BSN,  University  of  Kansas,  1972;  MN,  Wichita  State 
University,  1981;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1997 

Eidson,  Gene  W.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1972;  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1990, 
Clemson  University 

Eisiminger,  Sterling K.,  Professor,  English.  BS,  1967,  MA, 
1968,  Auburn  University;  PhD,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1974 

Elliott,  Ralph  Delano,  Associate  Dean,  Off-Campus,  Dis- 
tance, arui  Conrinuing  Educanon;  Professor,  Economics. 
BS,  1967,  MS,  1968,  PhD,  1972,  North  Carolina  State 
University 

Ellis,  Steven  £.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aninud  and  Veterinary 
Sciences.  BSc,  University  of  Connecticut,  1992;  MSc, 
1994,  PhD,  1998,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University 


Ellison,  Michael  S.,  Professor,  Maurials  Scimce  and  Engi- 
neermg.  BS,  1971,  MA,  1973,  PhD.  1983,  University  of 
California 

Elzerman,  Alan  W.,  Director,  School  of  the  Ertvironmifni 
BA,  Williams  College,  1971;  PhD,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1976 

Emert,  Randall  A.,  Lecturer,  Get>era/  Engineering.  BS, 
1989,  MS,  1993,  Western  Illinois  University 

English,  William  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Forest  Resources. 
BS,  Oregon  State  University,  1980;  MS,  University  of 
Missouti-Columbia,  1983;  PhD,  Clemson  University, 
1991 

Erdman,  Jori  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BS,  University  of  Virginia,  1989;  MArch,  Colum- 
hia  University,  1995 

Ervin,  Vincent  ].,  Professor,  Mathenuitical  Sciences.  BSc, 
Royal  Melbourne  Institute  of  Technology  (Australia), 
1978;  MS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1984,  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 

Eskridge,  W.  Frank,  Sr.,  Director,  Cotutruction  Industry 
Cooperative  Alliance;  Lecturer,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
Clemson  University,  1960;  PE 

Espey,  Molly,  AiSsociate  Professor,  Aigricultural  and  Applied 
EcortorxMcs.  BS,  1988,  MS,  1989,  PhD,  1994,  Univer- 
sity of  California-Davis 

Eubanks,  Francis  M.,  Professor,  Construction  Science  and 
Management.  BS,  1967,  MS,  1968,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology 

Eubanks,  1.  Dwaine,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  1960,  PhD, 
1963,  Universit>'  of  Texas 

Eubanks,  Lucy  T.,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BA,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  1960;  MS,  Seattle  University,  1967 

Evanciew,  Cheryl  E.,  Awisiant  Professor,  Leadership,  Tech- 
nology, and  Counselor  Educaoon.  BS,  1981,  MInEd,  1983, 
Clemson  University;  EdD,  University  of  Georgia,  1995 

Evans,  Patricia  A.,  Lecturer,  Ammoi  and  Vetenrury  Sciences 
BS,  1991,  MS,  1996,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Evatt,  Helyn  £.,  instructor,  EngM.  BA,  1994,  MA,  1997, 
Clemson  University' 

Everman,  David  B.,  AdjurKt  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics 
and  Bioc/iemi.str>.  BS,  Wake  Forest  University,  1989;  MD, 
Emory  University,  1993 

Eversole,  Arnold  G.,  Professor,  Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and 
Wildlife  Bwlogy.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1969,  PhD,  1974,  Syra- 
cuse University 

Fadel,  Georges  M.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  Di- 
ploma, Swiss  Federal  Institute  of  Technology  (Switzer- 
land), 1976;  MSc,  1978,  PhD,  1988,  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology 

Fairbairn,  Donald  M.,  Visiring  Instructor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  1963,  MA,  1968,  PhD,  1975,  Vanderbilt 
University 

Fallon,  Dennis  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
Old  Dominion  University,  1970;  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1980, 
North  Carolina  State  Univetsity 

Falta,  Ronald  W.,  Jr.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Environment. 
BS,  1982,  MS,  1984,  Auburn  University;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1990 

Farnham,  Mark  William,  Adjunct  Professor,  Horticulture. 
BS,  Ohio  State  University,  1977;  MS,  North  Carolina 
State  Univetsity,  1984;  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota, 


Farris,  John  T.,  Associate  Professor,  Planning  and  Larui- 
scape  Architecture.  BA,  St.  Louis  University,  1972;  MUP, 
1974,  PhD,  1996,  Michigan  State  University;  AlCP 
di'  Feeser,  Andrea  V.,  Associate  Professor,  Art.  BA,  Williams 
College,  1984;  MPhil,  1992,  PhD,  1996,  City  Univet- 
sity of  New  York 

Feger,  Christopher  R.,  Adjurwt  Assistant  Professor,  Chem- 
istry. BS,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1991; 
PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1996 


Felder,  Frankie  O.,  Associate  Dean,  International  Programs 
and  Services;  Assistant  Professor,  Currictdum  and  Insm4C- 
tion.  BS.  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1972; 
MEd,  University  of  Vermont,  1974;  MEd,  1984,  EdD, 
1986,  Harvard  University 

Fendlcy,  Timothy  T.,  Professor,  Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and 
Wildlife  Bi()l<)g>v  BSF,  1965.  MSF,  1968,  University  of 
Geofgia;  PhD,  Utah  State  University,  1978 

Fennell,  Robert  E.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA, 
Btadley  University,  1964;  MS,  1966,  PhD.  1969,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa 

Ferrell,  William  G.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Industrial  En- 
gineering. BA,  Wake  Forest  University,  1977;  MS.  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University.  1979; 
PhD.  North  Carolina  State  Univetsity,  1989;  PE 

Fery,  Richard  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Horticulture,  U.S. 
Vegetable  Laboratory .  BS,  Oregon  State  University,  1966; 
PhD,  Purdue  University,  1970 

Figliola,  Richard  S.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS, 
1974,  MS,  1976.  PhD.  1979.  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
PE 

Finley,  Melissa  L.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Cooper  Li- 
brary. BA,  1996,  MA,  2000,  MLIS.  2000.  Univetsity  of 
Southern  Mississippi 

Fischer,  James  R.,  Dean,  Agricultural  Research;  Professor, 
Biosystems  Engineering.  BS,  1967.  MS.  1969.  PhD.  1970. 
University  of  Missouri;  PE 

Fishman,  Teresa  Anne,  Assistant  Professor,  En^sh.  BS. 
Auburn  University.  1992;  MA.  1995,  MA,  1996,  Clem- 
son University;  PhL"),  Purdue  University.  2002 

Fisk,  William  R.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Teacher 
Education.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1976,  PhD.  1979,  Rorida  State 
Univetsity 

Fjeld,  Robert  A.,  Jerry  E.  and  Hamet  Caivert  Dempsey 
Professor,  Waste  Management.  BS,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1970;  MS.  1973,  PhD,  1976,  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  PE 

Flanigan,  Jackson  L.,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technology,  and 
Counselor  Education.  BA,  Salem  College,  1959;  MA, 
West  Virginia  University,  1964;  EdD,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University,  1986 

Flanigan,  Sally  K.,  Adjunct  Irvtructor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BS,  Salem  State  College,  1978;  MS,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1990 

Flatt,  Janice  M.,  Visiting  Instructor,  Mathematical  Sciences . 
BS,  1979,  MS,  1981,  Clemson  University 

Fliermans,  Carl  B.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Environmental  Toxi- 
cology. BS,  Asbury  College,  1966;  MS,  University  of 
Kentucky,  1969;  PhD,  Indiana  University,  1972 

Flinchum,  Tamara  R.,  Lecturer,  En^ish.  BA,  Central 
WesleyanQillege,  1984;  MA,  Ball  State  University,  1986 

Flower,  Phillip  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and  As- 
rronomy.  BS,  University  of  Toledo,  1970;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  1976 

Foltz,  Jeffrey  W.,  Professor,  Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  arui 
Wildhfe  Biology.  BS.  Ohio  State  University.  1972;  MS, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1974;  PhD,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, 1978 

Forkner,  Cheryl  B.  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership,  Tech- 
nology, and  Counselor  Education.  BS.  De  Paul  University.  1982; 
MEd.  1995.  PhD.  2000,  Univetsity  of  Georgia 

Fortnum,  Bruce  A.,  Professor,  Plant  Pathology  and  Physi- 
ology, Pee  Dee  Research  arui  Education  Cer\ter.  BA,  La 
Salle  University,  1973;  MS,  University  of  Delawate, 
1975;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1978 

Foulger,  Stephen  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Materials  ScierKe 
and  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  California-Santa  Bar- 
bara, 1990;  PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
og>',  1996 

Foulk,  John  A.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural 
and  Biologiccd  Engineering.  BS,  1992,  MS,  1994,  PhD, 
1998,  Clemson  University 
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Faculty 


Fowler,  Miranda  L.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Accountancy  and 
lu^gal  Studies.  BS,  1990,  MPAcc,  1993,  Clemion  Uni- 

versity;  CTA 

Franklin,  Ralph  E.,  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Entironmen- 
tal  Science  BSA,  1955,  MS.  1957,  University  of  Arkan- 
sas;  PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1961 

Fravel,  Philip  M.,  Lecmrer,  Agnculiurol  and  Biological  En- 
gineering. BS,  1981,  MS,  1997,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University 

Fredendall,  Lawrence  D.,  AsuKiate  Professor.  Managem^ru. 
BS,  Central  Michigan  University,  1972;  MBA,  1986. 
PhD.  1990,  Michigan  State  Universiry 

Frederick,  James  R.,  .A5.s(x:iate  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  En- 
vironmental Science  BS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  PhD,  Univetsity  of  Illinois,  1987 

Freedman,  David  L.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the  En- 
vironment. BS,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1978;  MS. 
Universiry  of  Cincinnati.  1985;  PhD,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 1990 

Friedlob,  George  T.,  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  and 
Legal  Studies.  BA.  Vanderbilt  University.  1963;  MBA. 
University  of  Louisville.  1972;  PhD,  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 1981;CMA.CPA 

Friedman,  Harold  L,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
Hobart  College.  1967;  PhD.  1972.  MD.  1974.  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia 

Frugoli,  Julia,  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics  and  Biocherrus- 
n^.  BS.  Gordon  College.  1988;  PhD.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 1998 

Fulton,  Linda  K.,  Clinical  Veterinarian.  Research  Services; 
Lecturer,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BA.  1975.  MS, 
1978,  University  of  Southetn  Mississippi;  DVM,  Mis- 
sissippi State  Univetsity,  1989 

Gaddis,  Joseph  L.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS, 
1961,  MS,  1963,  New  Mexico  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Texas,  1969 

Gallagher,  Colin  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Sonoma  State  Universiry,  1993;  MS,  1994, 
PhD,  1998,  Universiry  of  California-Santa  Batbara 

Galyean,  Ronald  D.,  Professor.  Food  Science  and  Human 
Nutrition.  BS,  Southwest  Missouri  State  University, 
1966;  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1975,  University  of  Missouri 

Gambrell,  Linda  B.,  Director,  Eugene  T.  Moore  School  of 
Education;  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BS,  1966,  MEd, 
1970,  PhD,  1973,  University  of  Maryland 

Gangemi,  Joseph  D.,  Director,  Nutraceutical  Center;  Pro- 
fessor, Biological  Sciences .  BS,  Clemson  University,  1969; 
PhD,  Universiry  of  North  Carolina,  1973 

Ganter,  Susan  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BM,  1986;  BS,  1986,  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
vetsity; MA,  1988,  PhD,  1990,  University  of  Califor- 
nia-Santa Barbara 

Gao,  Xuhong,  Professor.  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1983, 
MS,  1990,  Sichuan  Univetsity  (China);  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  (Canada),  1993 

Gao,  Zhi,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Bioengineering.  BS, 
1985,  MS,  1988,  Tianj in  University  (China);  PhD,  Uni- 
vetsity of  Miami,  1999 

Garcia,  Ricardo  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Biology  Instruc- 
tion. BS,  1968,  MEd,  1970,  University  of  Houston;  PhD. 
Texas  A&M  Universiry,  1975 

Gamer,  Peggy  F.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  ScierKes.  BS, 
Furman  University.  1961;  MSEd.  Old  Dominion  Uni- 
versity. 1985 

Garren,  Laura  A.,  Lecmrer,  English.  BA,  1984,  MA,  1997. 
Clemson  University 

Garrett,  Thomas  R.,  Instructor,  Agnctdtural  and  Biologu:aI 
Engineenng.  BS,  1970,  ME,  1974.  Clemson  University 

Garrison,  Arthur  W.,  Adjunct  Professor,  School  of  the  En- 
nronment.  BS,  The  Citadel,  1956;  MS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1958;  PhD,  Emory  University,  1966 


Faculty 


Gass,  John  H.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  1991;  MS,  University  of  Illinois-Urbana- 
Champaign,  1993;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1996 

Gassett,  Jonathan  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forest 
Resources.  BS,  Kennesaw  State  University,  1993;  MS, 
1995,  PhD,  1999,  University  of  Georgia 

Gaubert,  James  G.,  Lecturer,  Marketing.  BS,  1982,  MBA, 
1984,  NichoUs  State  University 

Gauderer,  Michael  W.  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing;  Head,  Pediamc  Surgery ,  Children's  Hospital,  Greenville 
Hospital  S'^stem.  MD,  Universidade  Federal  do  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (Brazil),  1968 

Gauthreaux,  Sidney  A.,  Professor,  Biobgical  Sciences.  BS, 
1963,  MS,  1965,  PhD,  1968,  Louisiana  State  University 

Geddes,  Doreen  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Communicarion 
Studies.  BS,  Florida  State  University,  1969;  MA,  Uni- 
versity of  West  Florida,  1982;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1988 

Geist,  Janice  R.,  Lecturer,  English.  BSN,  Duke  Univer- 
sity, 1970;  MS,  1988,  MA,  1998,  Clemson  University 

Geist,  Robert  M.  Ill,  Professor,  Computer  Science.  BA, 
1970,  MA,  1980,  Duke  University;  MS,  1973,  PhD, 
1974,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Gentry,  Karen  H.,  Instructor,  English.  BA,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1965;  MA,  Clemson  University,  1999 

Gering,  Lawrence  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Forest  Resources. 
BS,  University  of  Maine,  1979;  MS,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 1982;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1985 

Getty,  Kelly  J.  K.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Sci- 
ence and  Human  Nutrition.  BS,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, 1988;  MS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1992; 
PhD,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  1999 

Gharpuray,  Vasanti  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
Bioengineering.  BE,  University  of  Poona  (India),  1983; 
MS,  Vanderbilt  University,  1986;  PhD,  Northwestern 
University,  1990 

Giangiorgi,  Robert  J.,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Packaging  Science. 
BS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1964;  MBA,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  1966 

Gibbons,  J.  Whitfield,  Adjunct  Professor,  Aquacidture,  Fish- 
eries, and  WMife  Biobgy.  BS,  1961,  MS,  1963,  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1967 

Gibson,  Lynette  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BSN,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  1982; 
MS,  Clemson  University,  1987;  PhD,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  2000 

Gilbert,  Edwin  D.,  Instructor,  Graphic  Communications. 
BS,  1974,  MA,  1977,  Appalachian  State  University 

Gill,  Roger  L.,  Director.  University  Center.  BA,  West  Vir- 
ginia University  Institute  of  Technology,  1967;  MA, 
West  Virginia  University,  1972;  PhD,  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, 1980 

Gillespie,  Jackie  S.,  Instructor,  School  of  Nursing.  BS, 
Clemson  University,  1975;  MN,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1979 

Gimener,  Tomas,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences. 
MVZ,  National  University  of  Mexico  (Mexico),  1969; 
DrMedVet,  Institut  fur  Physiologie  Technische 
Universitat  Munchen  (Germany),  1975 

Ginestet-Levine,  Bemadette,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA, 
1967,  MA,  1971,  Universite  de  Caen  (France) 

Girgis,  Adiy  A.,  Duke  Power  Distinguished  Professor,  Elec- 
trical and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1967,  MS,  1973, 
Assiut  University  (Egypt);  PhD,  Iowa  State  University, 
1981 

Glassco,  Andrew  G.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  1992,  MA, 
2002,  University  of  Colorado-Boulder 

Glover,  James  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy. BS,  University  of  Charleston,  1986;  MS,  Marshall 
University,  1988;  PhD,  University  of  Louisville,  1993 


Goddard,  Wayne  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Sci- 
ence. BS,  1985,  BS,  1986,  PhD,  1989,  University  of 
Natal-Dunbar  (South  Africa);  PhD,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1992 

Golan,  Lawrence  P.,  Director,  S.C.  Institute  for  Er\ergy 
Studies;  Lecturer,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1961,  MS, 

1964,  West  Virginia  University;  PhD,  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, 1968 

Golden,  Jimmy  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Plant  Pathology  and 
Physiobgy,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS, 

1965,  MS,  1967,  University  of  Georgia;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1972 

Gomes,  Roger,  Associate  Professor,  Marketing.  BSME, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  1972;  MBA,  Bryan  Col- 
lege, 1977;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1988 

Gooden,  Dewitt  T.  Ill,  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Environ- 
mental Science,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center. 
BS,  1966,  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1974,  North  Carolina  State 
University 

Gooding,  Charles  H.,  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering.  BS, 
1970,  MS,  1972,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  1979;  PE 

Goodstein,  Richard  E.,  Departni£nt  Chair  and  Professor,  Per- 
forming Arts;  Director  of  Bands.  BM,  Miami  University, 
1975;  MM,  1981,  PhD,  1984,  Arizona  State  University 

Goodwin,  James  G.,  Jr.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Chemical  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1967; 
MS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1969;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1976 

Goodyear,  Grant  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Cherrastry.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  1991;  PhD,  Brown  University,  1997 

Goolsby,  Carolyn  E.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BA,  Armstrong  Atlantic  State  University,  1991;  MLS, 
University  of  Maryland,  1993 

Gordon,  David  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Economics.  BA, 
1979,  PhD,  1995,  University  of  Chicago 

Gordon,  David  H.,  Adjunct  -Assistant  Professor,  Aquacui- 
ture,  Fisheries,  arvi  Wildlife  Biology.  BS,  Michigan  State 
University,  1977;  MS,  Oklahoma  State  University, 
1981;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1985 

Gorsuch,  Clyde  S.,  Professor,  Entomology.  BS,  University 
of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh,  1971;  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1978, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

Goss,  Benjamin  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  1995,  MS,  1996,  Louisi- 
ana Technical  University;  EdD,  University  of  South- 
em  Mississippi,  1999 

Goswami,  Bhuvenesh  C,  Alumni  Professor,  Materials  Sci- 
eru:e  arvi  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Delhi  (India), 
1959;  MS,  University  of  Bombay  (India),  1963;  PhD, 
Manchester  College,  1966 

Gowdy,  John  N.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  1967;  MS,  1968,  PhD,  1971,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri 

Grady,  C.  P.  Leslie,  R.  A.  Botuen  Professor,  Environmental 
Engineering  and  Science.  BA,  1960,  BS,  1961,  MS,  1963, 
Rice  University;  PhD,  Oklahoma  State  University, 
1969;  PE 

Graham,  Mark  T.,  Lecturer,  Physics  and  Astrorwmy.  BA, 
1990,  BS,  1990,  Millsaps  College;  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1998, 
Vanderbilt  University 

Graham,  Robert  A.,  Lecturer,  Agricultural  and  Applied  Eco- 
nomics. BS,  1968,  MS,  1969,  Clemson  University 

Graham,  W.  Doyce,  Jr.,  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Environ- 
mental Science.  BS,  Texas  Technical  University,  1962; 
MS,  1965,  PhD,  1967,  Purdue  University 

Gramopadhye,  Anand  K.,  Professor,  Industrial  Engineering. 
BE,  Victoria  Jubilee  Technical  Institute,  1987;MS,  1989, 
PhD,  1992,  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo 


Granberg,  Ellen  M.,  Assistant  Professor.  '  1 

University  of  California-Davis,  1984;  MA,  Iv/i,  i  m  ',     j 
2001,  Vanderbilt  University  j 

Grant,  H.  Roger,  Professor,  History.  BA,  Simpson  Col- 
lege, 1966;  MA,  1967,  PhD,  1970,  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia 

Grant,  Rebecca  S.,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing. 
BS,  1983,  MS,  1989,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Granville,  Johanna  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Political  Sci- 
ence. BA,  Amherst  College,  1986;  MALD,  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  1989;  PhD,  Tufts  Uni- 
versity, 1992 

Green,  Herman  G.,  Director,  Houston  Center;  Professor, 
Teacher  Education.  BS,  South  Carolina  State  University, 
1959;  MEd,  1970,  PhD,  1975,  University  of  Illinois 

Green,  Juana  I.,  Assistant  Professor,  En^ish.  BA,  Brown  jj 
University,  1990;  MA,  1992,  MPhil,  1996,  PhD,  1999, 
Columbia  University 

Green,  Keith  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BA,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1985;  MArch, 
University  of  Illinois,  1990;  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1998,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 

Green,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  Alumni  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BA,  University  of  The  South,  1970;  MA,  1972, 
EdD,  1977,  University  of  Virginia 

Greene,  Annel  K.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veurinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1982,  MS,  1985,  Louisiana  State  University; 
PhD,  Mississippi  State  University,  1988 

Greene,  Charla  B.,  Instructor.  English.  BA,  1991,  MA, 
1997,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Greenstein,  Joel  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Irulustnal  Engi- 
neering. BS,  University  of  Illinois,  1973;  MS,  Stanford 
University,  1974;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1979 

Gregory,  Richard  V.,  Director,  Materials  Scierwe  and  Engi- 
neering. BS,  Old  Dominion  University,  1980;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  1984 

Gresham,  Charles  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Forest  Resources. 
BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1970;  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1975, 
Duke  University 

Gresham,  Sallie  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA, 
Hendrix  College,  1991;  MA,  1994,  PhD,  2000,  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville 

Griffin,  Barbara,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technobgy,  and 
Counselor  Education.  BSW,  Florida  State  University, 
1967;  MEd,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1969; 
EdS,  University  of  Bridgeport,  1975;  PhD,  Florida  State 
University,  1979 

Griffin,  Brian  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Military  Leadership; 
Major,  U.S.  Army.  BA,  Tuskegee  University,  1989 

Griffin,  Sean  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Soaobgy.  BS,  1992, 
MA,  1998,  PhD,  1999,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Grigsby,  David  W,  Associate  Dean,  College  ofBusir\ess  arvi 
Behavioral  Science ;  Professor,  Management.  BBA,  Baylor 
University,  1968;  MBA,  The  Citadel,  1975;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1980 

Grimes,  Lawrence  W.,  Professor,  Experimental  Statistics. 
BS,  1972,  MS,  1974,  University  of  Georgia;  PhD,  Ohio 
State  University,  1978 

Grosby,  Steven  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Phibsophy  and  Re- 
ligion. BA,  1983;  PhD,  1989,  Brandeis  University 

Grossman,  Harold  C,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Sci- 
ence. BS,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1968;  MS,  New 
Mexico  State  University,  1971;  PhD,  Michigan  State 
University,  1978 

Grove,  Harold  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  1961,  MEd,  1963,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

Grove,  Stephen  J.,  Professor,  Marketing.  BA,  1972,  MA, 
1975,  Texas  Christian  University;  PhD,  Oklahoma  State 
University,  1979 
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Grover,  Varun,  Wiliiam  S.  Lee  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Informntion  Systems,  Management.  BTech,  Indian  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  Delhi  (India),  1982;  MBA,  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  1985;  PhD,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 1990 

Grubb,  C.  Alan,  Associau  Professor,  History.  BA,  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University.  1963;  MA,  1964.  PhD,  1969, 
C'olumbia  University 

Grujicic,  Mica,  Named  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BEngr,  1975,  MEngr,  1978,  University  of  Belgrade  (Yu- 
goslavia); PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1983 

Grunhagen,  Marko  H.,  A'isistant  Professor,  Marl<eting.  BS, 
Universitat  :u  Koln  (Germany),  1994;  MBA,  Eastern 
Illinois  University,  1995;  PhD,  University  of  Nebraska- 
Lincoln,  1999 

Guffey,  Daryi  M.,  Associaje  Professor,  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy and  Lego/  Sn«iies.  BS,  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity, 1971;  EiS,  University  of  South  Carolina-Spananburg, 
1982;  MA,  Appalachian  State  Univeisity,  1972;  PhD, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1989;  CPA,  CIA,  CM  A 

Gugerty,  Leo  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  State 
University  of  New  York-Buffalo,  1975;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1989 

Guynn,  David  C,  Jr.,  Professor,  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1968, 
MS,  1973,  PhD,  1975,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University 

Haas,  Jennifer  E.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BSE, 
Arkansas  State  University,  1996;  MS,  Murray  State 
University,  1998 

Hains,  John  J.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sci- 
ences. BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1971;  MS, 
1981,  PhD,  1987,  Clemson  University 

Hair, William  M,  Extension  Associate,  Family  and  Youth  De- 
velopment. BS,  Clemson  University,  1982;  MA,  The 
Citadel,  1988;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1996 

Hakes,  Jahn  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ecoruymics.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  1991;  MA,  1993,  PhD,  1996, 
Duke  University 

Hale,  Trent  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  West  Alabama,  1996;  MS,  Auburn  University, 
1998;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  International  University,  2001 

Haley-Zitlin,  Vivian  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science 
and  Human  Nutrition.  BS,  University  of  Kentucky,  1977; 
PhL"),  University  of  Tennessee,  1991 

Halfacre,  Robert  G.,  University  Ombudsman;  Alumni  Pro- 
fessor. Horticulture.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1965,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  1968;  MLA,  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, 1973 

Haliena,  Rita  M.,  Lecturer,  Food  Scier^e  and  Human  Nu- 
trition. BS,  Ohio  State  University,  1975;  MS,  Saint 
Xavier  University,  1982 

Hall,  Michelle  A.,  Extension  Associate! Associate  Professor, 
Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1977, 
PhD,  1982,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Ham,  Donald  L.,  Professor,  Forest  Resources;  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor.  Horticulture.  BA,  William  Jewell  College,  1965; 
ME  1967,  PhD,  1971,  Duke  University 

Hammig,  Michael  D.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Agricidtural  and  Applied  Economics.  BA,  University  of 
Kansas,  1967;  PhD,  Washington  State  University,  1978 

Hammitt,  William  E.,  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tounsm  Management.  BS,  Bluffton  College,  1965;  BS, 
1968,  ME  1969,  PhD,  1978,  University  of  Michigan 

Han,  Young  J.,  Professor,  Agncuitural  and  Biological  Engi- 
neering. BS,  1979;  MS,  1981,  Seoul  National  Univer- 
sity (Korea);  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1986;  PE 
^'^  Hanks,  Timothy  W.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Chemis- 
try. BS,  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Technol- 
ogy, 1982;  PhD,  Montana  State  University,  1986 


Hanlin,  Hugh  G.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Forest  Re- 
sources. BS,  1972;  MS,  1975.  Auburn  Univemity;  PhD, 
Oregon  State  University,  1980 

Hanna,  Marion  L.,  Jr.,  Visiting  Instructor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  1994,  MS,  1996,  Clemson  University 

Hanson,  William  R.,  Chair  and  Professor.  Militarv  Leader- 
ship; Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S.  Army.  BA,  Oregon  State 
University,  1980;  MS,  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 1991 

Haque,  Imtiaz  U.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor.  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Engineering  and 
Technology  (Pakistan),  1971;  MS,  1977,  PhD,  1982, 
Clemson  University 

Haque,  Mary  B.  Taylor,  Alumni  Professor,  Horriculture 
BA,  Sweet  Briar  College,  1973;  MLA,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  1978 

Harcum,  Sarah  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  University  of  Michigan-Ann  Arbor,  1986;  MS, 
Colorado  State  University,  1988;  PhD,  University  of 
Maryland,  1993 

Harder,  Lillian  Utsey,  Director,  Brooks  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts;  Professor,  Performaing  Arts.  BA,  Coker 
College,  1965;  MM,  Converse  College,  1967 

Hardesry,  Nancy  A.,  Professor,  Phibsophy  and  Religion. 
BA,  Wheaton  College,  1963;  MSJ,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, 1964;  PhD,  University  of  Chicago,  1976 

Hare,  Eleanor  O.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
BA,  Hollins  University,  1958;  MS.  1973.  PhD,  1990, 
Clemson  University 

Hare,  William  R.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  1957;MS,  1959, 
PhD,  1961,  University  of  South  Florida 

Hargett,  David  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Forest  Re- 
sources. BS,  1976,  MS,  1979,  North  Carolina  State 
University;  PhD,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1983 

Harrell,  William  R.,  Assistant  Professor.  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  University 
of  Kentucky;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1994 

Harris,  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Applied 
Economics.  BS,  1961,  MS,  1965,  Auburn  University; 
PhD,  Purdue  University,  1971 

Harris,  John  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Industrial  En- 
gineering. BA,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  1992;  MS, 
University  of  Oxford  (England),  1996;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  1999 

Harris,  John  M.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Finance.  BS,  1973, 
MBA,  1975,  PhD,  1980,  UniversiiTr  of  South  Carolina 

Harris,  Scott  K.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  1980,  MAT, 
1985,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Harrison,  Graham  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. BS,  Stanford  University,  1991;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  California-Santa  Barbara,  1997 

Harrison,  Howard  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS, 
University  of  Georgia,  1974;  MS,  Clemson  University, 
1976;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1980 

Harrison,  James  W.,  Jr.,  Professor.  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  University  of  South  Florida,  1959;  MS, 
1966,  PhD,  1972,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Harrison,  Sarah  Georgia,  Assistant  Professor,  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture.  BS,  University  of  Memphis, 
1981;  MLA,  University  of  Virginia,  1984;  RLA 

Harritos,  Harry  C,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. BArch,  1969,  MArch,  1979,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity; AlA 

Hartel,  Peter  G.,  Adjururt  Associate  Professor,  Crop  and 
Soil  Environmental  Science.  BS,  University  of  Alaska, 
1972;  BS,  University  of  Washington,  1976;  PhD,  Or- 
egon State  University,  1984 

Hartman,  Lisa  D.,  Lecturer,  English.  BS,  Northwest  Mis- 
souri State  University,  1998;  MA,  Clemson  University, 
2000 
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Hartmann,  David  J.,  Proftssur,  Perfirrmmg  Arts  BFA, 
University  of  Wisconsin- Whitewater,  1982;  MFA,  Uni- 
versity of  MinneMita-Minneapolis,  1986 

Hartmann,  Dieter  H.,  Ass<Kuue  Professor,  Physurs  and  As- 
tronomy BA,  1982,  MA,  1982,  Univenity  ofGattingcn 
(Germany);  PhD,  University  of  California.  1989 

Hashima,  Patricia  Y.,  Research  Associate/Assistant  Profes- 
sor, Family  and  Neighborhood  Life  BA,  Mills  Clollege, 
1983;  MA,  University  of  California-l>avis,  1987;  PhD. 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  1996 

Hassell,  Richard  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Horticulture, 
Coastal  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1977;  MS,a>rnell  University,  1979; 
PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1993 

Hatfield,  Emma  N.,  Lecturer,  Schrwio/ Nursing.  BS.  1968, 
MA,  1972,  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo 

Hatley,  Bradley  D.,  Irurructor,  English.  BA,  University  of 
Iowa,  1980;  MA,  Clemson  University,  1995 

Havice,  Pamela  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership.  Tech- 
nology, and  Counselor  Education.  BS,  1980,  MS,  1984, 
Fort  Hays  State  University;  PhD,  Clemson  University. 
1999 

Havice,  William  L.,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Human  Development;  Professor.  Leadership. 
Technology,  and  Counselor  Education.  BS,  1977,  MS, 
1979,  Fort  Hays  State  University;  EdS,  Pittsburg  State 
University,  1984;  PhD,  Kansas  State  University,  1994 

Hawdon,  James  E.,  Associate  Professor.  Sociology.  BA, 
Penasylvania  State  University,  1985;  MA,  1988,  PhD, 

1992,  University  of  Virginia 

Hawes,  Robert  H.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineenng.  AB, 
Indiana  University,  1976;  MD,  Indiana  University 
School  of  Medicine,  1980 

Hawkins,  Harold  G.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  1990,  MS. 
1995,  PhD,  1999,  Clemson  University 

Hayasaka,  Steven  S.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1969;  MS,  1972.  PhD. 
1975,  Oregon  State  University 

Hayes,  John  C,  Associate  Dean  and  Program  Director.  En- 
vironmental Conservation;  Professor,  Agncuitural  and  Bio- 
logical Engineenng.  BS,  1974.  MSAE.  1976.  Clemson 
University;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1979;  PE 

Hayter,  Earl  J.,  Adjunct  Associau  Professor,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology,  1976;  MS,  1979, 
PhD,  1983,  University  of  South  Florida 

Headley,  Kathy  Neal,  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BSEd, 
1974,  MEd,  1976,  University  of  Georgia;  EdD,  Auburn 
University,  1987 

Heath,  Wayne  H.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  The  Citadel, 
1974;  MA,  Clemson  University,  1976 

Heckel,  David  G.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BA,  University  of  Rochester.  1975;  PhD,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, 1980 

Hecker,  Douglas  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. BA,  University  of  Florida,  1990;  MArch,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1994 

Hedden,  Roy  L.,  Professor.  Forest  Resources .  BSFR,  1971, 
MS,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  University  of  Washington 

Hedetniemi,  Sandra  M.,  Professor,  Computer  Science .  BA, 
Centre  College,  1971;  MS,  1973,  PhD.  1977,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia 

Hedetniemi,  Stephen  T.,  Professor,  Computer  Sdence.  BS, 
1960,  MS,  1962,  PhD,  1966,  University  of  Michigan 

Heifferon,  Barbara  A.,  As.sociate  Professor,  English.  BA, 

1993,  MA,  1994,  PhD,  1998,  University  of  Arizona 
Heimke,  Gunther  Fa,  Adjunct  Professcrr,  Bioengineenng. 

BS,  1951,  MS,  1953,  PhD,  1959,  University  of  Halle 
(Germany) 
Helm,  Julie  D.,  Lecturer,  Livestock  and  Poultry  Health  BS, 
1992,  DVM.  1995.  Oregon  State  University 
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Helms,  Doris  R.,  Provost  and  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs;  Professor,  Biobgy.  BS,  Bucknell  University,  1967; 
PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1973 

Helsel,  Beth  A.  W.,  Librarian,  Cooper  Library;  Head  of 
Library  Systerr^.  BA,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1965; 
MLS,  University  of  California,  1971 

Henry,  Mark  S.,  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Applied  Eco- 
nomics. BA,  Baker  University,  1968;  PhD,  Kansas 
Wesleyan  University,  1973 

Hensarling,  Andrew  W.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Stud- 
ies. BA,  1998,  MA,  2000,  Auburn  University 

Henson,  J.  Michael,  Adjunct  Professor,  School  of  the  Envi- 
ronment. BS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1975;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  South 
Florida,  1983 

Herr,  Marianne  H.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BS, 
Clemson  University,  1999 

Heusinkveld,  Paula  R.,  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  Cen- 
tral College,  1968;  MA,  1969,  PhD,  1979,  University 
of  Wisconsin 

Hickey,  Michael  R,  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy. BS,  1979,  PhD,  1986,  LaTrobe  University 
(Australia) 

Hickman,  James  J.,  Hunter  Endoifed  Chair  and  Associate 
Professor.  Bioengineering.  BS,  1983,  MS,  1985,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University;  PhD,  Mas.sachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  1990 

Higdon,  Homer  L.  Ill,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ani- 
mal andVetennary  Sciences.  BS,  1988,  MS,  1995,  Angelo 
State  University;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1999 

Hilderman,  Richard  H.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Generics  and  Biochemistrv.  BS,  Jamestown  College,  1966; 
PhD,  University  of  Missouri,  1972 

Hill,  Hoke  S.,  Jr.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Experi- 
mental Statistics.  BS,  The  Citadel,  1971;  MS,  1974,  PhD, 
1979,  Clemson  University 

Hilligoss,  Susan  J.,  Director,  Off -Campus  Programs,  Col- 
lege of  Architecture ,  Arts,  and  Humaniries;  Professor,  En- 
glish. BA,  University  of  Michigan,  1970;  MA,  1971, 
PhD,  1977,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Hinton,  Thomas  G.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School 
of  the  Enwronment.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1989, 
Colorado  State  University 

Hiott,  William  D.,  Director,  Historic  Properties;  Adjunct 
Instructor,  History.  BA,  1983,  MA,  1986,  University  of 
South  Carolina 

Hirt,  Douglas  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1982,  MS,  1984,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University;  PhD,  Princeton  University,  1990 

Hochrine,  Catherine  A.,  Lecturer,  Computer  Science.  BA, 
East  Stroudshurg  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1990;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  1999 

Hodge,  Martha  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 
BS,  Univetslry  of  Memphis,  1976;  MA,  University  of 
North  Alabama,  1983;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1995 

Hodges,  Rex  A.,  Research  Associate/AiSsistant  Professor, 
School  of  the  Environment.  BS,  University  of  Alabama, 
1978;  MS,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1983 

Hoeffner,  Steve  L.,  Research  Associate/Assistant  Professor, 
Clemson  Engineering  Technobgy  Laboratory;  AdjuTKt  As- 
sistant Professor,  School  of  the  Environment.  BS,  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia, 1983 

Hogan,  Robert  J.,  Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  BArch, 
1974,  MArch,  1976,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University 

Holaday,  Bonnie  J.,  Dean,  Graduate  School;  Professor, 
Nursing.  BS,  Arizona  State  University,  1969;  MN,  Uni- 
versity of  California-Los  Angeles,  1973;  DNS,  Univer- 
sity of  Callfomia-San  Francisco,  1979 

Holbrook,  Flint,  Adjuru:t  Instructor,  Agricultural  and  Bio- 
bgica!  Engineering.  BS,  1980,  MS,  1986,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity 


Holder,  Barbara  J.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BS,  1975,  MA,  1976,  PhD,  1986,  New  York  University 

Holder,  Walter  D.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
BA,  1967,  MD,  1971,  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine 

Holley,  Edward  J.,  Department  Chair  and  Associate  Librar- 
ian ,  Cooper  Library ;  Head  of  Resource  Sharing  ar\d  Copier 
Services.  BA,  Furman  University,  1981;  MSLS,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  1983 

Hood,  William  M.,  Professor,  Entomology.  BS,  1973,  MS, 
1977,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  University  of  Geor- 
gia, 1986 

Hoover,  Adam  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Electricd  and  Com- 
puter Engineering  BS,  1992,  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1996, 
University  of  South  Florida 

Hopkins,  Christopher  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Marketing. 
BS,  Concord  College,  1987;  MBA,  Radford  University, 
1995;  PhD,  Mississippi  State  University,  2001 

Horton,  Dan  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology.  BS,  1973, 
MS,  1978,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  University  of 
Arkansas,  1982 

Horton,  Paul  M.,  Senior  Extension  Director,  Sandhill  Re- 
search and  Education  Center;  Professor,  Entomology.  BS, 
1969,  MS,  1973,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Auburn 
University,  1981 

Horton,  Robert  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1974;  MEd, 
Miami  University,  1983;  EdD,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1997 

Horton-Stallings,  Lamonda,  Assistant  Professor,  English. 
BA,  University  of  North  Carolina-Greensboro,  1995; 
MA,  Appalachian  State  University,  1998;  PhD,  Michi- 
gan State  University,  2002 

Horvath,  Michael,  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  BS, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  1996;  MA,  1999,  PhD, 
2001,  Michigan  State  Univetslty 

Hoskins,  Barbara  J.,  Lecturer,  O^-Campus, Distance,  and 
Conrinuing Education.  BS,  1983,  MBA,  1990,  EdD,  1998, 
University  of  Cincinnati 

Hosier,  Ned  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Performing  Arts.  BMEd, 
1976,  MA,  1985,  PhD,  1992,  Ohio  State  University 

Howard,  Gordon  E.,  Professor,  Parks ,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management.  BA,  1963,  MA,  1964,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  PhD,  University  of  Michigan,  1968 

Howard,  Tharon  W.,  Associate  Professor,  English.  BA, 
University  of  Missouri,  1985;  MA,  1987,  PhD,  1992, 
Purdue  University 

Howe,  Linda  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BSN,  University  of  Texas,  1982;  MS,  Texas  Woman's 
University,  1988;  MA,  The  Citadel,  1992;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1997 

Howell,  Jason  S.,  Visiring  Instructor,  Mathematical  Sciences . 
BS,  College  of  Charleston,  1996;  MS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1998 

Howell,  Robert,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aerospace  Stud- 
ies; Major,  U.S.  Air  Force.  BA,  Angelo  State  Univer- 
sity, 1991;  MS,  Abilene  Christian  University,  1993 

Howie,  David  S.,  Department  Head,  Fertilizer  and  SeedCer- 
tification  Services;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Crop  and 
Soil  Environmental  Science.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1980,  Clem- 
son University;  PhD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1984 

Hoyle,  Elizabeth  H.,  Professor,  Packaging  Science.  BS,  Lime- 
stone College,  1972;  MS,  Wlnthtop  University,  1977 

Hoyt,  Greg  D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Horticulture. 
BS,  Kent  State  University,  1972;  MS,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 1975;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1981 

Hu,  Xiaobo,  Associate  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA,  In- 
stitute of  International  Relation  (China),  1984;  LLM, 
Beijing  University  (China),  1986;  PhD,  Duke  Univer- 
sity, 1994 
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Hubbard,  Stephen  J.,  Visiring  Assistant  Professor,  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1985;  MS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1986;  PhD,  Geor- 
gia Institute  of  Technology,  1994 

Hudson,  Lester  A.,  Jr.,  Lecturer,  Management.  BA, 
Furman  University,  1961;  MBA,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1965;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1997 

Huey,  Cecil  O.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS, 
1965,  MSME,  1968,  PhD,  1973,  Clemson  University; 
PE 

Huff,  Raymond  T.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BArch,  Clemson  University,  1971;  AlA 

Huffman,  John  William,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  North- 
western University,  1954;  MA,  1956,  PhD,  1957, 
Harvard  University 

Hughes,  Thomas  A.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
South  Carolina  State  University,  1975;  MS,  1978,  PhD, 
1981,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Huneycutt,  Tyler  B.  Ill,  Assistant  Director,  Management. 
BS,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1964;  MS,  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology,  1973 

Hunt,  Patrick  G.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Envi- 
ronmental Science.  BS,  1965,  MS,  1966,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  University  of  South  Florida,  1970 

Hunter,  Anita  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BS,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  The  Elms,  1982;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  1987;  PhD,  University  of  Con- 
necticut, 1994 

Hupp,  Harold  D.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Wilmington  College,  1971;  MS,  University 
of  Kentucky,  1973;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University,  1977 

Hurley,  Joni  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  1976, 
MA,  1978,  PhD,  1992,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Hurt,  N.  Jane,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Architecture . 
BArch,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1970;MEnvDes, 
Yale  University,  1972;  PhD,  University  of  Nottingham 
(England),  1986 

Husson,  Scott  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1993;  PhD, 
University  of  California,  1998 

Hutton,  William  C,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
University  of  Strathclyde  (England),  1962;  MS,  1963, 
PhD,  1984,  University  of  Birmingham  (England) 

Hwu,  Shiou-jyh,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Fu  Jen  Catho- 
lic University  (China),  1978;  MS,  Western  Michigan 
University,  1979;  PhD,  Iowa  State  University,  1985 

Hyden,  Paul  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences . 
BS,  1996,  MS,  1999,  PhD,  2002,  Cornell  University 

Ingel,  Robert  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing BA,  1976,  MS,  1979,  PhD,  1982,  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America 

Ingram,  Samuel  T.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Graphic 
Communicariorts .  BA,  Appalachian  State  University, 
1978;  MlnEd,  1982,  EdD,  1985,  Clemson  University 

Irvine,  David  L.,  Physician  Advisor,  Joseph  F.  Sullivan  Cen- 
ter; Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University,  1972;  MD,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  Univetslty,  1976 

Isbell,  Clinton  H.,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technobgy,  and 
Counselor  Education.  BA,  1969,  MEd,  1974,  Sam  Hous- 
ton State  University;  EdD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1980 

Isely,  John  J.,  Leader,  South  Carolirvi  Cooperative  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Research  Unit;  Professor,  Aquaculture,  Fishenes, 
and  Wildhfe  Biobgy.  BS,  University  of  Michigan,  1979; 
BS,  Kent  State  University,  1979;  MA,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1981;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1984 

Jackson,  D.  Michael,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomobgy.  BS, 
Michigan  State  University,  1971;  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1978, 
Washington  State  University 
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Jackson,  Debra  B.,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  /nstitw- 
tional  Effectiverxess  ar\d  Assessment;  Professor,  Public 
Health  Sciences.  BSN,  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1971;  MN,  Emory  University,  1975;  PhD, 
Georgia  State  University,  1983 

Jackson,  Herman  B.,  Jr.,  Department  Head,  Plant  /njus- 
t77;  Lecturer,  Entornolog^i.  BS,  Clemstm  University,  1964; 
MS,  Auburn  University,  1966;  PhD,  Oklahoma  State 
University,  1971 

Jackson,  Julia  Burch,  /nsm«:tor,  English.  BA,  1991,  MA, 
1994,  Clemson  University 

Jackson,  Nancy  S.,  Assi.stant  Professor,  Communication 
Studies.  BA,  1969,  MA,  1978,  PhD,  1984,  University 
of  Colorado 

Jacobi,  Jane  E.,  Lecturer,  Center /or  Advanced  Engineering 
Fibers  and  Films.  BA,  Saint  Olaf  College,  1976;  MA, 
University  of  Oregon,  1979 

Jacobi,  Martin  J.,  Department  Chair  arvl  Professor,  English. 
BA,  Canisius  College,  1971;  MA,  1979,  PhD,  1984, 
University  of  Oregon 

Jacobs,  David  P.,  Professor,  Computer  Science.  BA,  DePauw 
University,  1971;  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  University  of 
Missouri;  MS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1981 

Jahn,  Judson  R.,  lecturer.  School  of  Accountancy  and  Le- 
gdStudies.  BS,  Limestone  College,  1991;  MBA,  Clem- 
son University,  1998;  JD,  Mercer  University,  1994 

Jalili,  Nader,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS.  1992,  MS,  1995,  Sharif  University  of  Technology 
(Iran);  PhD,  University  of  Connecticut,  1998 

James,  Kevin  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences . 
BS,  1991,  PhD,  1997,  University  of  Georgia 

James,  W.  Romando,  Professor,  Family  arvi  Youth  Develop- 
ment. BS,  Florida  A&iM  University,  1960;  MS,  Jersey 
City  State  College,  1968;  EdS,  Rutgers  University,  1976; 
MA,  1993,  PhD,  1994,  Clark  Atlanta  University 

Jamison,  Robert  E.,  Professor,  Mathematicd  Sciences.  BS, 
Clemson  University,  1970;  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1974,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington 

Jarvis,  Christine  W.,  J.  E.  Simne  Professor,  Texnles.  BS, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1971;  PhD,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  1975 

Jarvis,  James  R,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sdences.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1971;  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1975, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Jeffers,  Steven  Nye,  Associate  Professor,  Plant  Pathobgy 
andPh>siolog>.  BS,  University  of  California-Davis,  1976; 
MS,  1980,  PhD,  1985,  Cornell  University 

Jenkins,  Eleanor  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sd- 
ences. BS,  Wofford  College,  1988;  MS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1990;  PhD.  North  Carolina  State  University,  2000 

Jenkins,  Thomas  C,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1973,  MS,  1975,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Cornell  University,  1979 

Jensen,  Heidi  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Art.  BFA,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota-Duluth,  1997;  MFA,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1999 

Jiang,  Huabei,  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and  Asrronom\. 
BS,  1984,  PKD,  1988,  University  of  Electronic  Science 
and  Technology  of  China  (China);  PhD,  Dartmouth 
College,  1995 

Jiang,  Xiuping,  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Hu- 
man Nutrition.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1987,  Ocean  University 
of  Qingdao  (China);  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1996 

Johnson,  Alan  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Packaging  Scierure. 
BS,  Colorado  State  University.  1980;  PhD,  University 
of  Tennessee,  1988 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Pee  Dee  Re- 
search and  Education  Center.  BS,  1966,  MS,  1968,  Clem- 
son University;  PhD,  Auburn  University,  1971 

Johnson,  James,  Adjuru:t  Professor,  Public  Health  Sciences. 
BA,  University  of  Maryland,  1978;  MS,  University  of 
South  Alabama,  1980;  MPA,  Auburn  University,  1982; 
PhD,  Florida  State  University,  1987 


Johnson,  Steven  D.,  Associate  Ubrarum,  Cooper  Library. 
BSFS,  Georgetown  University,  1968;  MLS,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, 1973 

Johnson,  Terri  A.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Mathematicai 
Sciences.  BS,  Saint  Xavier  University,  1974;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1982;  PhD,  Clemson  Uni- 
veniity,  1992 

Jones,  Albert,  Adjunct  Professor,  Homcidture.  BS,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1953;  MS, 
1957,  PhD,  1961,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Jones,  Carol  D.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Commurucations.  BS, 
1988,  MS,  1996,  Clemson  University 

Jones,  George  L.,  Visiting  AiSsociate  Professor,  Leadership, 
Technology,  and  Counsebr  Education;  Counselor,  Coun- 
seling Center.  PhD,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology,  1986 

Jones,  James  H.,  Lecturer,  Computer  Science.  BS,  Clem- 
son University,  1957 

Jones,  Karyn  C,  Instructor,  Commurucation  Studies.  BS, 
Georgia  Southern  University,  1992;  MA,  University  of 
Georgia,  1994 

Jones,  Michael  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Envi- 
ronmental Science.  BS,  1989,  MS,  1991,  PhD,  1994, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Jones,  Walker  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology.  BA, 
University  of  Mississippi,  1973;  MS,  1976,  PhD,  1979, 
Clemson  University 

Jones,  Walter  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Public  Health  Sciences. 
BA,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1974;  MA,  1975, 
PhD,  1980,  MHSA,  1991,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Jordan,  Johnny  W.,  Director,  Farm  Maruigement;  Professor, 
Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics.  BS,  1969,  MS,  1971, 
Auburn  University;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1978 

Joseph,  Paul  E,  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. BA,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1979;  MS, 
1982,  PhD,  1987,  Lehigh  University 

Juang,  Chamg-hsein,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
1974,  MS,  1976,  National  Cheng  Kung  University 
(China);  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1981;  PE 

Julian,  Dinah  Gail,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BS.  Tennessee  Technological  University,  1979;  MBA, 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  1980;  MS,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  1989 

Kahl,  Kandice  H.,  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Applied  Eco- 
nomics. BS,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1973;  ME, 
1974,  PhD,  1979,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Kaiser,  Eddie  H.,  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Applied  Eco- 
nomics. BS,  University  of  Illinois,  1972;  PhD,  Iowa  State 
University,  1979 

Kalley,  Joan  W.,  Instructor,  EngUsh.  BA,  1968,  MA,  1973 
Winthrop  College 

Kaminski,  Rebecca  A.,  Aissistant  Professor,  Teacher  Edu 
cation.  BS,  West  Virginia  University,  1971;  MEd,  1974 
EdD,  1994,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Kanet,  John  J.,  Burlington  Professor,  Maruigement.  BS 
Lehigh  University,  1967;  MBA,  Loyola  College-Mary 
land,  1971;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1979 

Kaplan,  Daniel  L,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
the  Environment  BS,  1977,  MS,  1983.  University  of  New 
Hampshire;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia.  1993 

Kaianfil,  Tanju,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the  Environ- 
ment. BS.  Istanbul  Technical  University  (Turkey).  1988; 
MS.  1991.  PhD.  1995,  University  of  Michigan 

Karlen,  Douglas  L.,  Adjuru:t  Aissociate  Professor,  Crop  and 
Soil  Environmental  Scieru:e.  BS,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 1973;  MS,  Michigan  State  University.  1975;  PhD. 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University.  1978 

Kasperbauer,  Michael  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy and  Physiology .  BS,  1954,MS,  1957,PhD,  1961, Iowa 
State  University 
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Katsiyannis,  Antonii,  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
Hellenic  College,  1983;  MEd,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  1986;  EdD,  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
1989 

Kaup,  John  G.,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BS,  Xavicr  Univcr- 
Mty.  1990;  PhD,  University  of  Utah,  1997 

Kearney,  Stacy  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Performing  Arts  BA , 
Western  Michigan  University.  1998;  MFA,  Univenity 
of  Mis.s<Hiri-Kansas  City,  2(X)1 

Kegley,  Kathleen  A.,  Lecmrer,  Management  BS.  1982. 
MS.  1984,  University  of  Alabama-Birmingham;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  1991 

Keinath,  Anthony  R,  Associate  Professor,  Plant  Pathology 
and  Physiology.  Coastal  Research  and  Educauim  Center 
BS,  Michigan  State  University,  1982;  MS,  1985.  PhD. 
1 988.  Cornell  University 

Keinath,  Thomas  M.,  Dean,  College  of  Engineering  and 
Science;  Professor,  Environmental  Engineering  and  Science. 
BSE,  1963.  MSE,  1964,  PhD,  1968,  University  of  Michi- 
gan 

Kellam,  James  Franklin,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengmeering. 
BS.  1968.  MD.  1973.  University  of  Toronto  (Canada) 

Keller,  Don  E,  Professor,  Leadership,  TechruAogy,  and  Coun- 
selor Education.  BS,  1962,  MA.  1968,  Southeast  Mis- 
souri State  University;  EdD,  Indiana  University,  1973 

Kelly,  John  W.,  Vice  President,  Public  Service  and  Agricul- 
ture; Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Cleinson  University, 
1977;  MS,  1979,  PhD,  1982,  Ohio  State  University 

Kemper,  Karen  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sci- 
ences. BS.  1983,  MS,  1986,  PhD,  1992,  University  of 
South  Carolina 

Kennedy,  Frances  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Ac- 
countancy and  Legal  Studies.  BA,  University  of  Saint 
Thomas,  1975;  MBA.  Ashland  University.  1996;  PhD, 
University  of  North  Texas.  2001;  CPA 

Kennedy,  John  M.,  Professor,  Mechamcd  Engmeenng.  BS. 
1975.  MS,  1977,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University;  PhD.  Clemson  Universir>'.  1984 

Kennedy,  Robert  H.,  Adjuru:t  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
PhD.  Kent  State  University,  1978 

Kessler,  George  D.,  Professor,  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1965, 
MS,  1967,  PhD,  1971,  University  of  Georgia 

Key,  Jennifer  D.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BSc, 
University  of  Witwatersrand  (South  Africa),  1963; 
MPhil,  1967,  PhD,  1969.  University  of  London  (England) 

Khalilian,  Ahmad,  Professor,  Agncidtural  and  Biological  En- 
gineenng.  Echsto  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Tehran  (Iran).  1971;  MS,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1977;  PhD,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1980 

Khan,  Taufiquar,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathemaacd  Sciences. 
AB,  Occidental  College,  1994;  MS.  1999,  PhD,  2000. 
University  of  Southern  California 

Kholodenko,  Arkady  L.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  MS,  Kiev 
State  University  (Ukraine),  1976;  PhD.  University  of 
Chicago.  1982 

Kiessler,  Peter  C,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematicd  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1977,  MS,  1980,  PhD,  1983,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University 

Kilbey,  S.  Michael  II,  Associate  Professor,  Cherrucd  Engi- 
neenng.  BS,  1990,  PhD.  1995.  University  of  Minnesota 

Kilgo,  John  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Re- 
sources; Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Biological  Sciences. 
BS.  Wofford  College,  1979;  MS.  University  of  South 
Florida.  1992;  PhD.  University  of  Georgia,  1996 

Kim,  Byung-joon,  A^^imct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  the 
Ennronmeni.  BS.  Seoul  National  University  (Korea), 
1970;  MS,  1976,  PhD.  1981,  Polytechnic  University 

Kimbler,  Delbert  L.,  Jr.,  Professor.  Indusrrial  Engmeenng. 
BSE.  University  of  South  Rorida.  1976;  MS.  1978,  PhD. 
1980.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity; PE 


Faculty 


Kimbrough-Melton,  Robin  J.,  Research  Associate/Profes- 
sor, Family  and  Neighborhood  Life.  BS,  Southern  Meth- 
odist University,  1977;  JD,  University  of  Nebraska-Lin- 
coln, 1983 

Kimmel,  Robert  M.,  Associate  Profesior,  Packapng Science. 
BS,  1964,  MS,  1965,  MatE,  1967,  ScD,  1968,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology 

King,  Donnie  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  arui  Bio- 
logical Engineering.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1984,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1990 

King,  Samuel  C,  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  1966,  MA, 
1969,  PhD,  1971,  Louisiana  State  University 

Kingree,  Jeffrey  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sci- 
ences. BA,  Vanderhilt  University,  1984;  MA,  Florida 
Atlantic  University,  1991;  PhD,  Georgia  State  Univer- 
sity, 1993 

Kishimoto,  Toshiko,  Associate  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
Rikkyo  University  (Japan),  1967;  MEd,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  1976 

Kishimoto,  Yuji,  Professor,  School  of  Architecture .  BArch, 
Wadesa  University,  1963;  MArch,  Harvard  University, 
1965;  MEd,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1976;  AIA 

Kitaygorodskiy,  Aleksandr,  Lecturer  and  NMR  Spectrosco- 
pist.  Chemistry.  MS,  Moscow  Phisico-Technlcal  Institute 
(Russia),  1975;  PhD,  Institute  of  Chemical  Physics,  1979 

Klaine,  Stephen  J.,  Professor,  Environmental  Toxicology. 
BS,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1979;  MS,  1981,  PhD, 
1982,  Rice  University 

Klein,  Richard  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  1977;  MA,  1994,  PhD,  1998, 
Princeton  University;  MA,  Ohio  University,  2001 

Klein,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Management. 
BA,  1988,  MA,  1988,  Boston  College;  MS,  Mercer  Uni- 
versity, 1997;  PhD,  Georgia  State  University,  2002 

Klein,  Richard  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Finance.  BA,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1960;  MBA,  Dartmouth  College, 
1962;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1969 

Klekamp,  John  W.,  AdjurKt  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengi- 
neering.  BS,  Miami  University,  1986;  MD,  Mercer  Uni- 
versity, 1990 

Klep,  Viktor  Z.,  Research  Professor,  Materials  Science  and 
Engineering.  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1989,  Lviv  Polytechnic 
Institute  (Ukraine) 

Kluepfel,  Daniel  A.,  Professor,  Plant  Pathology  ami  Physi- 
ology. BA,  University  of  Missouri,  1978;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Florida,  1984 

Knap,  Halina  T.,  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental 
Science,  and  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  1968,  MS,  1970, 
PhD,  1974,  Academy  of  Agriculture  (Poland) 

Knapp,  Daniel  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BA, 
University  of  Evansville,  1965;  PhD,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 1969 

Knight,  David  A.,  Lecturer,  Coilege  ofBusirwss  arui  Behav- 
ioral Science.  BA,  Erskine  College,  1990;  MPA,  Clem- 
son University,  1997 

Knowles,  Patricia  A.,  AiSsociate  Professor,  Marketing.  BA, 
Michigan  State  University,  1976;  MA,  1980,  PhD,  1987, 
Bowling  Green  State  University 

Kohl,  Michael  F.,  Librarian,  Cooper  Library;  Head  of  Spe- 
cial Collections .  BA,  1971,  MA,  1973,  MS,  1974,  MBA, 
1979,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Kolis,  Joseph  W.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  1979;  PhD,  Northwestern  University, 
1984 

Komo,  John  J.,  Professor,  Electrical  arui  Computer  Engi- 
neering. BSEE,  1962,  MSEE,  1963,  PhD,  1966,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri 

Koon,  G.  William,  Professor,  English.  AB,  Newberry  Col- 
lege, 1964;  MA,  Auburn  University,  1966;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  1973 

Kosinski,  Robert  J.,  Professor,  Biology  Instruction.  BS,  Se- 
ton  Hall  University,  1972;  PhD,  Rutgers  University,  1977 


Kostreva,  Michael  M.,  Professor,  Mat/iematicai  Sciences. 
BA,  Clarion  State  College,  1971;  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1976, 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Kowalski,  Robin  M.,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  Furman 
University  1985;  MA,  Wake  Forest  University  1987; 
PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina-Greensboro,  1990 

Krause,  Lois  B.,  Lecturer,  School  of  the  Environment.  BS, 
1980,  MAT,  1994,  Falrleigh  Dickinson  University;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  1996 

Krawiec,  Mariusz,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  MS,  University  of 
Warsaw  (Poland).  1987;  PhD,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity 1994 

Kuehn,  Thomas  J.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  His- 
tory. BA,  Carleton  College,  1972;  MA,  1973,  PhD, 
1977,  University  of  Chicago 

Kulasekera,  Karunarathna  B.,  Professor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Sri  Jayarwar-denepus  (Sri 
Lanka),  1979;  MA,  University  of  New  Brunswick 
(Canada),  1984;  PhD,  University  of  Nebraska,  1988 

Kundert-Gibbs,  John  T.,  Lecturer,  Digital  Production  Arts. 
BA,  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo,  1987;  MA, 
1990,  PhD,  1995,  Ohio  State  University 

Kundert-Gibbs,  Kristin  A.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Per- 
forming Arts.  BA,  State  University  of  New  York-New 
Paltz,  1987;  MFA,  Ohio  State  University,  1990 

Kunkel,  Mary  E.,  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human  Nu- 
trition. BSE,  University  of  Central  Arkansas,  1975;  MS, 
1976,  PhD,  1979,  University  of  Tennessee 

Kurtz,  Harry  D.,  Jr.,  Research  Associate/Assistant  Profes- 
sor, Biolo^cal  Sciences.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, 1984;  PhD,  University  of  Idaho,  1989 

Kurr,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Assistant  Professor,  Ir\dustrial  Engi- 
neering BS,  1995,  MS,  1997,  PhD,  2001,  University  of 
Arizona 

Kwon,  Ojin,  Research  Associate! Assistant  Professor,  Center 
for  Advanced  Engineering  Fibers  and  Films .  BS,  Seoul  Na- 
tional University  (Korea),  1986;  MS,  University  of 
Texas- Arlington,  1986;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  State  University,  1993 

Kyle,  Gerard  T.,  Assistant  Professor,  Parks ,  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  Management.  BS,  University  of  New  South 
Wales  (Australia),  1993;  MS,  1998,  PhD,  2001,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

Laberge,  Marline,  Professor,  Bioengineering.  DEC,  College 
de  Jonqulere  (France),  1978;  BS,  University  of  Montreal 
(Canada),  1983;  MS,  Polytechnic  School  of  Montreal 
(Canada),  1985;  PhD,  University  of  Montreal  (Canada), 
1988 

Lackaby,  Bruce  Graeme,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forest  Re- 
sources. BS,  1975,  MS,  1977,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
Mississippi  State  University,  1981 

Laforge,  Mary  C,  Associate  Professor,  Marketing.  BS,  1965, 
MBA,  1968,  Samford  University;  PhD,  University  of 
Georgia,  1980 

Laforge,  Robert  L.,  Aiumni  Professor,  Management.  BS, 
Clemson  University,  1970;  MBA,  1971,  PhD,  1976, 
University  of  Georgia 

Lambert,  Renee  S.,  Lecturer,  Computer  Scieru:e.  BS,  East- 
em  Michigan  University,  1971 

Langan,  Eugene  M.  Ill,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
Bioengineenng;  Associate  Director  of  Surgery,  Greenville 
Hospital  System.  BS,  1982,  MS,  1983,  University  of 
Scranton;  MD,  Georgetown  University,  1987 

Lanham,  Joseph  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Forest  Resources. 
BA,  1988,  MS,  1990,  PhD,  1997,  Clemson  University 

Larcom,  Lyndon  L.,  Professor,  Physics  ard  Astronomy,  and 
Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Carnegie  Mellon  University, 
1962;  MS,  1965,  PhD,  1968,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Larsen,  Miguel  E,  Professor,  Physics  arui  Astrorwmy.  BS, 
University  of  Rochester,  1975;  MS,  1977,  PhD,  1979, 
Cornell  University 


Lashley,  Elizabeth  L.,  Visiting  Instructor,  Anderson,  Qc(mee, 
Pickens  HUB.  BA,  Salem  College,  1961;  MEd,  Clem- 
son University,  1969 

Laskar,  Renu  C,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA, 
Patna  University  (India),  1950;  MA,  Bllar  University, 
1955;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1962 

Lasser,  William,  Alumni  Professor,  Political  Science.  BS, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1978;  MA,  1983, 
PhD,  1983,  Harvard  University 

Latour,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  1979;  MS,  1986,  PhD,  1989,  Unl- 
versiry  of  Pennsylvania 

Lauridsen,  Kelly  M.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BA, 
University  of  Georgia,  1998;  MA,  Miami  University, 
2000 

Lavare,  Jennifer  M.,  Visiting  Instructor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  State  University  of  New  York-Fredonia,  1997; 
MS,  Clemson  University,  1999 

Law,  E.  Harry,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BAcroEngr,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1962; 
MSE,  Princeton  University,  1965;  PhD,  University  of 
Connecticut,  1971 


Lawson,  Betsy  B.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, 1959;  MA,  Clemson  University,  1989 

Lawson,  John  W.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Se- 
ton  Hall  University,  1960;  MS,  1964,  PhD.  1969,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina 

Layfield,  Kevin  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Biobgy  Insrrucrion. 
BS,  1989,  MAG,  1994,  University  of  South  Florida; 
PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1998 

Layne,  Desmond  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS, 
University  of  Guelph  (Canada).  1986;  MS,  1989,  PhD, 
1992.  Michigan  State  University 

Layton,  Patricia  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  For- 
est Resources.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1976;  MS,  Texas 
A&.M  University,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  South 
Florida,  1985 

Leap,  Terry  L.,  Department  Chair  arui  Professor,  Manage- 
ment. BS,  1970,  MPH,  1971.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; PhD,  University  of  Iowa,  1978 

LeblancJanetB.,  Associate  Professor,  Art.  BA,  1971,  MA, 
1974,  Michigan  State  University 

Lee,  Andy  W.,  Professor,  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1968,  MS. 
1971,  National  Taiwan  University  (China);  MS.  1973, 
PhD,  1978,  Auburn  University 

Lee,  Burtrand  L,  Associate  Professor,  Materials  Scierwe  arui 
Engineering.  BA.  Southern  College,  1976;  MA,  West- 
em  Michigan  University,  1979;  MEngr,  1985,  PhD, 
1986,  University  of  South  Florida 

Lee,  Cindy  M.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the  Environ- 
ment. BA,  Indiana  University,  1977;  BA,  University  of 
Colorado,  1984;  PhD,  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  1990 

Lee,  Connie  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BSN.  Ewha  Women's  University  (Korea),  1978;  MSN. 
University  of  South  Florida,  1986;  EdD,  University  of 
Georgia.  1997 

Lee,  Eileen  H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BSN,  Boston  University,  1967;  MSN,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  1969 

Lee,  Evelyn  J.,  Professor,  School  of  Nursing.  BS,  Berea 
College,  1968;  MN.  University  of  California,  1974;  EdD, 
University  of  Southern  Callfomla,  1984 

Lee,  Hyesuk  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Scieru:es. 
BS.  Yonsel  University  (Korea).  1986;  MS,  1995,  PhD, 
1997,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity 

Lee,  Young-Seak,  Research  Associate/Assistant  Professor, 
Center  for  Advanced  Engineering  Fibers  and  Films.  BS. 
1990,  MS.  1993.  PhD.  1997.  Chungnam  National  Uni- 
versity (Korea) 

Legins,  Sarah  O.,  Lecturer,  Cooper  Library.  BA.  Bowdoin 
College.  1993;  MSLIS.  2002,  MS,  2002,  Pratt  Institute 
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Lehmacher,  Gerald  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Physics  and 
Astronomy.  MS,  1988,  PhD,  1993,  Btinn  University 
(Germany) 

Lehmkuhl,  Scott  C,  Instructor,  Performing  Arts;  Assistant 
Chorcd  Director.  BA,  1992,  MM,  1995,  University  of 
California 

Leigh,  Herbert  D.  HI,  Associate  Professor,  Materials  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering.  BS,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, 1966;  MS,  University  of  Missouri,  1968;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  New  South  Wales  (Australia),  1976 

Leininger,  John  M.,  Professor,  Graphic  Communications. 
BS,  State  University  ofNewYorlc-Buftalo,  1978;  MlnEd, 
1981,  EdD,  1991,  Clemson  University 

Leininger,  Nancy  W.,  /rutructor,  Graphic  Communicatiora . 
BS,  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo,  1977;  MInEd, 
Clemson  University,  1981 

Leising,  Mark  D.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  1982;  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1987, 
Rice  University 

Leonard,  Michael  S.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  /n- 
dustnal  Engineering.  BIE,  1970,  ME,  1972,  PhD,  197?, 
University  of  South  Florida;  PE 

Leonard,  William  H.,  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BA. 
1964,  MA,  1967,  San  Jose  State  University;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1976 

Lepetit,  Daniel,  A-isociate  Professor,  Languages.  Certificat 
d'apitude  pedagogique.  Education  National  (France), 
1971;  Licence  des  Lettres,  1974,  Diplome  d'aptitude, 
1975,  MA,  1975,  University  of  Besan^on  (France);  PhD, 
University  of  Toronto  (Canada),  1983 

Lessner,  Philip  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Materials  Science  and 
Engineering.  BE,  Cooper  Union,  1980;  PhD,  University 
of  California- Berkeley,  1986 

Levin,  Andrew  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Performing  Arts. 
BA,  California  State  University,  1980;  MM,  Rice  Uni- 
versity, 1983;  DA,  Saint  Xavier  University,  1993 

Lew,  William  W.,  Department  Choir  and  Professor,  Art. 
BA,  Central  Washington  University,  1964;  MFA,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  1966;  PhD,  Ohio  University,  1976 

Lewis,  Barbara  S.,  Visiting  Instructor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
Radford  University,  1973 

Lewis,  Jennifer  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership,  Tech- 
no/og\,  and  Counselor  Education.  BA,  University  of  Cen- 
tral Florida,  1992;  MA,  Nicholls  State  University,  1995; 
PhD,  Mississippi  State  University,  1998 

Lewis,  Stephen  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Plant 
Pathology  and  Physiology:  State  Plant  Pathologist.  BS, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1964;  MS,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, 1969;  PhD,  University  of  Arizona,  1973 

Leyba,  John  D.,  Adjunct  Professor,  School  of  the  Environ- 
ment. BS,  Northeast  Missouri  State  University,  1986; 
PhD,  University  of  California,  1990 

Leyiek,  James  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Mechaniccd  Engi- 
neering. BS,  1976,  MS,  1979,  PhD,  1984,  University  of 
Illinois 

Li-Bleuel,  Linda  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Performing  Arts. 
BM,  University  of  lUinois-Urbana-Champaign,  1985; 
MM,  1987,  DMA,  1998,  University  of  Georgia 

Lickfield,  Gary  C,  Associate  Professor,  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering.  BS,Ursinus  College,  1978;  PhD,  Clem- 
son University,  1983 

Liebenberg,  Donald  H.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Physics  and 
Astronomy.  BS,  1954,  MS,  1956,  PhD,  1971,  Univer- 
sit>'  of  Wisconsin 

Ligon,  Walter  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineenng.  BS,  1987,  MS,  1988,  PhD,  1992,  Geor- 
gia Institute  of  Technology 

Limber,  Susan  P.,  Associate  Director,  Family  and  Neighbor- 
hood Li/e.  BA,  University  of  Virginia,  1985;  MLS,  1990, 
MA,  1990,  PhD,  1992,  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 

Lindsay,  Cotton  M.,  ].  Wilson  Newman  Professor,  Eco- 
nomics. BBA,  University  of  Georgia,  1962;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  1968 


Linnell,  Charles  C,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion I3S,  1976,  MA,  1983,  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity; EdD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1991 

Linvill,  Dale  E.,  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Biological  Engi- 
neenng. BS,  Purdue  University,  1962;  MS,  University 
of  Connecticut,  1970;  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1972 

Lippert,  Robert  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  En- 
nrimmental  Science.  BA,  L'ton  Bosco College,  1976;  BS, 
Giiifomia  State  Polytechnic  University-Pomona,  1980; 
PhD,  University  of  California,  1984 

Liska,  Roger  W.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Ctm- 
srruction  Science  and  Management.  BSCE,  Michigan 
Theological  Seminary,  1965;  MSCE,  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, 1967;  EdD,  University  of  Georgia,  1988 

Littleson,  Robert  G.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Accountancy  and 
Legal  Swdies.  BBA,  1953,  MBA,  1954,  University  of 
Michigan;  CMA 

Liu,  Haibo,  Associate  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Beijing 
Forestry  University  (China),  1982;  MS,  University  of 
lllinois-Urbana-Champaign,  1988;  PhD,  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  1992 

Livingston.Thomas,  Assistant  Professor,  Aerospace  Stud- 
les-.Captain,  U.S.  Air  Force.  BS,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy,  1996;  MBA,  University  of  Alaska,  2000 

Loeb,  Susan  C,  Ad;utKt  Associate  Professor,  Forest  Re- 
sources; Research  Ecologist,  U.S.  Forest  Service.  AB, 
Stanford  University,  1976;  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1987,  Uni- 
versity of  California-Davis 

Logan,  Barbara  N.,  Director,  School  of  Nursing.  BSN, 
Loyola  University,  1970;  MSN,  University  of  Illinois, 
1972;  MA,  1978,  PhD,  1980,  Northwestern  University 

London,  James  B.,  Professor,  Planning  and  Laruhcape  Ar- 
chitecture. BS,  1971,  MA,  1974,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1979 

Long,  Marc,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  Ecole 
Nationalc  Superieure  D'Arts  et  Metier  (France),  1989; 
MS,  1992,  PhD,  1999,  Clemson  University 

Looney,  Brian  B.,  Adjunct  Professor,  School  of  the  Envi- 
ronment. BS,  Texas  Christian  University,  1978;  PhD, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1983 

Loper-Gutierrez,  Edgar  Rolando,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Entomolog>.  BS,  Universidad  Del  Valle  De 
Mexico  (Mexico),  1980;  MSc,  1988,  PhD,  1995,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts-Dartmouth 

Loughry,  Misty  L.,  Assistant  Professor.  Management.  BA, 
Towson  University,  1986;  MBA,  Loyola  College,  1991 ; 
PhD,  University  of  South  Florida,  2001 

Love,  Gordon  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  (Canada),  1984;  LLB,  Queen's  Uni- 
versity-Kingston (Canada),  1987;  MA,  1994,  PhD, 
2000,  Yale  Universit>' 

Lowe,  Rose  M.,  Lecturer,  Computer  Sdence.  BS,  Jackson 
State  University,  1971;  MA,  University  of  Michigan, 
1974;  MS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1983 

Lucas,  Richard  A.,  Lecturer,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management.  BS,  Old  Dominion  University,  1982; 
MBA,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1993 

Luzinov,  Igor  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Materials  Science  and 
Engineenng.  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1990,  Lviv  Polytechnic 
Institute  (Ukraine) 

Lynn,  Adam  J.,  Visiting  Instructor,  Matherruitical  Sciences. 
BS,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1998;  MS,  Clemson 
University',  2001 

Lynn,  Louis  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Horticulture. 
BS,  1970,  MS,  1972,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  1975 

Mack,  Pamela  E.,  Associate  Professor,  History.  AB, 
Radcliffe  College,  1977;  PhD,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1983 

Mackrell,  Peter  J.,  Ad/unct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing. BA,  Princeton  University,  1990;  MD,  Georgetown 
University,  1994 
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MacPhce,  Chantelle  L.,  Ucturer,  English  BA,  Univer- 
sity ot  Prince  Eilward  Island  (Canada),  1992;  MA,  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  (Canada),  1993 

Madden,  Steven  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Commurucatum 
Studies  BA,  University  of  Stiuth  Florida,  1980;  MA, 
New  Mexico  State  University.  1990;  PhD,  University 
o(  Southern  Missi.ssippi,  1995 

Madison,  Alan  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science 
BS.  College  of  William  and  Mary.  1969;  PhlX  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  1977 

Madray,  J.  Russell,  Lecturer,  School  of  Accountarxcy  at\d 
Legal  Studies  BS,  1986,  MPAcc,  1988,  Clems)n  Uni- 
versity; CPA,  CIA,  CMA 

Maehr,  David  S.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Re- 
sources. BS,  Ohio  State  University,  1977;  MS,  1980, 
PhD,  1996,  University  of  Florida 

Maertens,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  Director  or  DeKtlopment,  Col- 
lege o/ Agriculture.  Forestry,  and  Life  Science;  Lecturer, 
Environmental  Toxicology.  BS,  United  States  Miliiar>' 
Academy,  1970;  MS,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology, 
1976;  MS,  1980,  PhD,  1990,  University  of  Tennes.sec 

Maharaj,  Hiren,  Assistant  Prafess(/r,  Mathematical  Sciences 
BSc,  1991,  BSc,  1992,  BSc,  1993,  PhD,  1996,  Univer- 
sity of  Natal  (South  Africa);  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  2000 

Maker,  William  A.,  Department  Choir  and  Professor,  Phi- 
losophy and  Religion.  BA,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1971;'mA,  1975,  PhD,  1978,  New  School  for  Social 
Research 

Makram,  Elham  B.,  Named  Professor,  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineering.  BS,  Assiut  University  (Egypt),  1969; 
MS,  1978,  PhD,  1981,  Iowa  State  University 

Malloy,  Brian  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
BA,  La  Salle  University,  1968;  MEd,  1975,  MS,  1983. 
PhD,  1990,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Maloney,  Michael  T.,  Professor,  Economics.  BA,  Lewis 
College,  1970;  MA,  Western  Illinois  University,  1971; 
PhD,  Louisiana  State  University,  1978 

Manley,  Donald  G.,  Professor,  Entomology.  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1973;  MA,  California  State  Univer- 
sity, 1975;  PhD,  University  of  Arizona,  1978 

Manson,  Joseph  R.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS, 
University  of  Richmond,  1965;  PhD,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1969 

Manson,  Joseph  Richard  V.,  Lecturer,  Art.  BFA,  Clem- 
son University,  1994;  MFA,  Alfred  University,  1996 

Marcondes,  Jorge  A.,  Professor,  Packaging  Science.  BEng, 
Pontificia  University  Catolica  Campinas  (Chile),  1982; 
MS,  1988,  PhD,  1990,  Michigan  State  University;  DBA, 
Massey  Universir>'  (New  Zealand),  1992 

Marcotte,  William  R.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Genetics  and 
Biochemistry,  and  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University,  1980;  PhD, 
Universit>' of  Virginia,  1987 

Marcus,  Richard  K.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Longwood 
College,  1982;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia.  1986 

Marinescu,  D.  Catalina,  Assistant  Professor,  Physics  and 
A.stronom>.  BS,  1991, MS,  1991,  University  of  Bucharest 
(Romania);  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1996 

Marion,  Russell  A.,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technology,  and 
Counselor  Education.  BA,  1967,  MAT  1968,MEd,'l976, 
PhD,  1976,  University'  of  Nonh  Carolina 

Marks,  Steven  G.,  Professor,  History  BA,  Miami  Univer- 
sity, 1980;  MA,  1981,  PhD,  1988,  Harvard  University 

Marsh,  Janet  G.  H.,  Research  Associate! Associate  Profes- 
sor, Family  and  Nei^borhood  Life.  BS,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, 1970;  MSW,  Indiana  State  Univetsity,  1976;  MA. 
1988,  PhD,  1994,  University  of  Chicago 

Marsinko.  Allan.  Professor.  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1968, 
MS,  1969,  Purdue  University;  PhD,  State  University  of 
New  York-Buftalo,  1979 


Faculty 


Martin,  Anthony  Q.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1980,  MS,  1983,  University 
of  Mississippi;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1989 

Martin,  Cecile  L.  K.,  Lecturer,  Planning  and  Laruhcape  Ar- 
chitecture. BS,  Kutztown  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1969;  MFA,  Clemson  University,  1989 

Martin,  James  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
BS,  University  of  Ulinois-Urbana-Champaign,  1983; 
MS,  Arizona  State  University,  1989;  PhD,  North  Caro- 
lina State  University,  1999 

Martin,  Jason  K.,  Visiting  Instructor,  Mathematical  Scierxces . 
BS,  Francis  Marion  University,  1995;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1999 

Martin,  Michelle  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA,  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  1988;  MS,  Northern  Illinois 
University,  1991;  PhD,  Illinois  State  University,  1979 

Martin,  Samuel  B.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Plant  Pathology  and  Physi- 
obgy.  BA,  Hendrix  College,  1976;  MS,  University  of 
Arkansas,  1978;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
1982 

Martin,  Steven  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
Randolph-Macon  College,  1980;  MD,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  1984 

Martinez,  Concepcion,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA, 
Universidad  Autonoma  de  Madrid  (Spain),  1998 

Martinez-Dawson,  Rose  M.,  Lecturer,  Experimental  Sta- 
nsrics.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1987,  MStat,  1990,  North  Caro- 
lina State  University 

Mason,  G.  Patrick,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural 
ar\d  Applied  Economics.  BA,  University  of  Denver,  1973 

Massia,  Stephen  P.,  Aidjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
Southwestern  University,  1981;  PhD,  University  of 
Texas,  1992 

Matthews,  Benjamin,  Adjunct  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  En- 
vironmental Science .  BS,  University  of  Scranton,  1971; 
PhD,  Syracuse  University,  1976 

Matthews,  Brent  D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengi- 
neering. BA,  Miami  University,  1989;  MD,  Indiana 
University  School  of  Medicine,  1993 

Matthews,  Gretchen  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1995;  MS, 
1997,  PhD,  1999,  Louisiana  State  Universiry-Shreveport 

Matzko,  Sarah  R.,  Visiting  ]r\structor.  Computer  Science. 
BS,  Bob  Jones  University,  2000;  MS,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 2001 

Maurice,  Denzil  V.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  University  of  Allahabad  (India),  1963;  MS, 
University  of  Reading  (England),  1966;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1978 

May,  Todd  G.,  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA, 
Brown  University,  1978;  MA,  Duquesne  University, 
1982;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1989 

Mayo,  Rachel  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Public  Health  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1991,  MA,  1993,  University  of  Arkansas; 
PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1997 

Mayo,  William  W.,  Coordinator  of  Community  Health  Im- 
provement, Joseph  F.  Sullivan  Center;  Lecturer,  School  of 
Nursing.  BA,  University  of  Arkansas,  1993;  MPH,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1996 

McCall,  Len  C.,  Assistant  Director,  Unii'ersitv  Center;  Lec- 
turer, English.  BA,  Furman  University,  1975;  MA,  Clem- 
son University,  1986;  PhD,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1990 

McCarty,  Lambert  B.,  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Clem- 
son University,  1981;  MS,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, 1983;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1986 

McCaskill,  Von  H.,  Department  Head,  Pesticide  Regulation; 
Lecturer,  Entomology.  BS,  Western  Carolina  University, 
1965;  MS,  1967,  PhD,  1973,  Clemson  University 

McCleskey,  Sarah  E.,  Assistant  Ubrarian,  Cooper  Library; 
Branch  Head,  Gunnin  Library.  AB,  Randolph-Macon 
College,  1987;  MA,  1991,  MSLS,  1997,  University  of 
North  Carolina 


McCormick,  Robert  E.,  Professor,  Economics;  BB&T 
Scholar.  BA,  1972,  MA,  1974,  Clemson  University; 
PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1978 

McCreadie,  John  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ento- 
mobgy.  BS,  University  of  Guelph  (Canada),  1980;  MS, 
1984,  PhD,  1991,  Memorial  University  of  Newfound- 
land (Canada) 

McCubbin,  James  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Psychology.  BA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1974; 
MA,  Wake  Forest  University,  1976;  PhD,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1980 

McCurley,  Marsha  J.,  Librarian,  Cooper  Library;  Head, 
Cataloging  Unit.  BA,  University  of  Georgia,  1973;  MLS, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1974 

McCutcheon,  Gloria  S.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Coastal 
Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1978, 
Clemson  University;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1987 

McDonald,  Jessyna  M.,  Associate  Dean  and  Program  Di- 
rector, Economic  arui  Community  Development;  Associate 
Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tounsm  Management. 
BA,  University  of  Maryland,  1971;  EdM,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, 1976;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1981 

McDonell,  James  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Family  arui  Neigh- 
borhood Life.  BA,  Methodist  College,  1971;  MSW,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1978;  DSW,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1987 

McElreath,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  Department  Chair  and  Profes- 
sor, Finance.  BS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1962; 
MBA,  1968,  PhD,  1976,  Georgia  State  University 

McGee,  Norman  A.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Parks , 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  Western  Michi- 
gan University,  1977;  JD,  University  of  Georgia,  1981 

McGee,  Philip  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership,  Tech- 
nology, and  Cour\selor  Education.  BA,  Wofford  College, 
197LMEd,  University  of  Miami,  1973;  MS,  1979,  EdD, 
1978,  Indiana  University 

McGregor,  John  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
BS,  1970,  MA,  1971,  PhD,  1976,  Vanderbilt  University 

McGregor,  John  U.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Food 
Science  and  Human  Nutrition.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1982;  MS,  Louisiana  State  University,  1984;  PhD,  Mis- 
sissippi State  University,  1988 

McGuire,  Francis  A.,  Alumni  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management.  BA,  Cornell  University,  1973; 
MS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1975;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1979 

Mclnnis,  Thomas  Mcleod,  Jr.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  1966,  PhD,  1971,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Mclntyre,  Dwight  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Ac- 
countancy and  Legal  Studies.  BBA,  1991,  MAcc,  1992, 
University  of  Georgia;  MBA,  University  of  Central 
Florida,  1996;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  2001;  CPA 

McKale,  Donald  M.,  Class  of  '41  Memorial  Professor  of 
History.  BS,  Iowa  State  University,  1966;  MA,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  1967;  PhD,  Kent  State  University,  1970 

McKenzie,  Mary  A.,  Instructor,  English.  BA,  Pfeiffer  Uni- 
versity, 1964;  MA,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1972;  MEd,  Clemson  University,  1987 

McKnew,  Judith  L,  Lecturer,  Management.  BS,  1981,  MS, 
1986,  PhD,  1994,  Clemson  University 

McKnew,  Mark  A.,  Associate  Dean,  Graduate  School;  Pro- 
fessor, Management.  BS,  1971,  MA,  1975,  University  of 
California;  PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, 1978 

McLellan,  Margaret  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  1971,  MA,  1972, 
University  of  South  Alabama;  PhD,  University  of  Mary- 
land, 1981 

McMahan,  Gary  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Agricul- 
tural and  Applied  Economia .  BA,  Wofford  College,  1968; 
MPA,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1981 
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McMillan,  Jeffrey  J.,  Professor,  School  o/ Accountancy  arui 
Legal  Studies.  BS,  1983,  MBA,  1984,  Louisiana  State 
University;  PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1990 

McMillan,  Kerri  D.,  Lecturer,  Finance.  BS,  Southeastern 
Louisiana  University,  1981;  MBA,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1988 

McNeice,  Gregory  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering; 
Associate  Professor,  Reproductive  Endocrirwbgy,  Greenville 
Hospital  System.  BASc,  University  of  Waterloo  (Canada), 
1964;  PhD,  University  of  London  (England).  1968 

McNeill,  Jason  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
Northern  Illinois  University,  1991;  PhD,  University  of 
California-Berkeley,  1999 

McNulty,  Peter  J.,  Professor,  Physics  arui  Astronomy.  BS, 
Fordham  University,  1962;  PhD,  State  University  of 
New  York-Buffalo,  1965 

McNutt-Scott,  Tamara  L.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  Clarion  University,  1983;  MS,  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity, 1985;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1990 

Medford,  Lienne  Federico,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher 
Education.  BA,  Hamilton  College,  1981;  MA,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  1982;  PhD,  East  Carolina  Uni- 
versity, 1996 

Meehan,  Nancy  K.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BSN,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  1978; 
MSN,  1981,  PhD,  1985,  University  of  Texas 

Melba,  Kay  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BS,  Marshall  University,  1981;  MS,  West  Virginia 
University,  1984 

Melloy,  Brian  J.,  Aissociate  Professor,  Irdustrial  Engineer- 
ing. BSE,  1978,  MSIE,  1981,  PhD,  1986,  University  of 
South  Florida 

Melsheimer,  Stephen  S.,  Associate  Dean,  College  ofEngi- 
neeringarui  Science;  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering.  BS, 
Louisiana  State  University,  1965;  PhD,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, 1969 

Melton,  Gary  B.,  Professor,  Family  and  Neighbcnhood  Life. 
BA,  University  of  Virginia,  1973;  MA,  1975,  PhD,  1978, 
Boston  University 

Melton,  Judith  Mary,  interim  Associate  Dean  of  Academic 
Affairs,  College  of  Architecture,  Arts,  arui  Humanities; 
Professor,  Languages.  BA,  1963,  MA,  1966,  PhD,  1972, 
Louisiana  State  University 

Meriwether,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
BS,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1964;  PhD, 
University  of  Maryland,  1970 

Meyer,  Bradley  S.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BA, 
Rice  University,  1983;  PhD,  University  of  Chicago,  1989 

Meyer,  Kathleen  M.,  Lecturer,  Public  Health  Sciences.  BS, 
1977,  MS,  1982,  State  University  of  New  York-Cortland 

Michaelis,  Ron  C,  Adjunct  AiSsistant  Professor,  Genetics 
and  Biochemistry.  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1983 

Mihelich,  John  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Materials 
Srience  and  Engineering.  BS,  1959,  MS,  1961,  PhD,  1964, 
Case  Institute  of  Technology 

Mikhailova,  Elena,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Crop  and 
Soil  Environmental  Science.  BA,  Russian  State  Pedagogi- 
cal University  (Russia),  1992;  MS,  1995,  PhD,  1999, 
Cornell  University 

Millar,  Heber  W.,  Director,  Eugene  T.  Moore  School  of  Edu- 
cation; Lecturer,  Leadership,  Technology,  arui  Counselor 
Education.  BS,  Indiana  University,  1975;  MEd,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  1985 

Miller,  James  A.,  Associate  Professor,  History.  BA,  State 
University  of  New  York-Buffalo,  1969;  MA,  1972,  PhD, 
1981,  University  of  Texas- Austin 

Miller,  Janis  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Management.  BS,  1 978, 
MBA,  1986,  PhD,  1990,  University  of  Missouri 

Miller,  Karl  V.,  Ad;unct  Associate  Professor,  Forest  Resources . 
BS,  Permsylvania  State  University,  1979;  MS,  Ohio  State 
Universiry,  1981;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1985 
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Miller,  Richard  S.,  Assistant  Profeaor,  Mechamcal  Engi- 
neering. E^S,  1992,  MS,  1993,  PhD.  1995.  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York-Buffalo 

Miller,  Robert  J.,  Associate  Profesior,  School  of  Architec- 
ture; Director,  Charleston  Center.  BA,  1976;  MArch. 
1979,  Clemson  Universiry 

Miller,  Sharon  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biobgy  /n- 
stTMcnon.  BA,  Winthrop  College,  1967;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1969;  PhO,  University  of  Georgia,  1974 

Miller,  Stephen  E.,  Professor,  Agricultural  amJ  Applied  Eco- 
nomics. BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1972;  PhD, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1977 

Mills,  Gary  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  the 
Environment.  BS,  Southern  Connecticut  State  Univer- 
sity, 1975;  PhD,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  1981 

Minor,  V.  Christine  M.,  lecturer,  Biology  Insnuction.  BS, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1991;  MS,  Iowa  State 
University,  1997 

Mitchell,  Paula  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy. BA,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1973;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  1980 

Mitchiner,  Matthew  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Military  Lead- 
ership. BS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1995 

Mittelstaedt,  John  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Marketing.  BA, 
Saint  Olaf  College,  1986;  MTS,  Harvard  University, 
1989;  PhD,  Upper  Iowa  University,  1995 

Mobley,  F.  Catherine,  AiSSociate  Professor,  Sociology.  BA, 
Clemson  University,  1984;  MS,  University  of  Bath  (En- 
gland), 1990;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1996 

Moise,  Edwin  E.,  Professor,  History.  BA,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1967;  MA.  1972,  PhD.  1977,  University  of 
Michigan 

Moline,  David  C,  Lecturer,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  Bob 
Jones  Universiry,  1991;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1994 

Molz,  Fred  J.  Ill,  Distinguished  Scientist,  Ennronmental  En- 
gineering and  Science;  Professor,  Geological  Sciences .  BS, 
1966,  MS,  1968,  Trevecca  Nazarene  University;  PhD, 
Stanford  University,  1970 

Montanucci,  Richard  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Biological 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  California,  1967;  MA,  1969, 
PhD,  1972,  University  of  Kansas 

Moore,  Bradley  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Military  Leadership. 
BA,  Furman  University,  1994 

Moore,  Brandon  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics  and  Bio- 
chemistry. BA,  University  of  Colorado-Denver,  1977; 
MS,  Arizona  State  University,  1980;  PhD,  Washington 
State  University,  1986 

Moore,  D.  Dewayne,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Texas,  1974;  MA,  1977,  PhD,  1979,  Michi- 
gan State  Universiry 

Moore,  Jesse  N.,  Assistant  Professor,  Marketing.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond,  1981;  MBA,  Northern  Arizona 
University,  1992;  PhD,  University  of  South  Horida.  1997 

Morgan,  Angela  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Finance.  BS,  Clem- 
son University,  1993;  MBA,  1994,  PhD.  1999,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia 

Morris,  Keith  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA,  1992, 
MA,  1994,  University  of  Idaho;  MFA,  University  of 
North  Carolina-Greensboro,  1996 

Morris,  Michael  A.,  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA,  South- 
em  Illinois  University,  1962;  MA,  Middlebury  College, 
1963;  MA,  1965,  PhD,  1971,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Morrissey,  Lee  J.,  Associate  Professor,  English.  AB.  Bos- 
ton College,  1986;  MA,  1988,  MA,  1990,  MPhil,  1992, 
PhD,  1995,  Columbia  University 

Morse,  John  C,  Professor,  Entomobgy.  BS,  Davidson  Col- 
lege, 1968;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1970;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  1974 

Moss,  William  R,  Professor,  Mathemarical  ScierKes.  BS, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1966;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  1974 


Mount,  Andrew  S.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences .  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Tampa,  1980;  MS,  College  of  Charleston, 
1991;  PhD,  Clem,son  University.  1999 

Mousseau,  Timothy,  Adjurxct  AsscKiate  Professor,  Entfjnujl- 
ogy.  BS,  University  of  Ottawa  (Canada).  1980;  MS, 
University  of  Toronto  (Canada),  1983;  PhD,  McGill 
University  (Canada).  1988 

Mowrey,  Megan  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy and  Legal  Studies .  BA.  1985.JD.  1988,  PhD.  1998, 
University  of  Iowa 

Moyle,  David  D.,  Lecturer,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS, 
Wilkes  Community  College.  1964;  PhD,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1969 

Mueller,  John  D.,  Professor,  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiol- 
ogy, Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  1978;  MS.  1981.  PhD.  1983.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois 

Munson,  Priscilla  G.,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BA.  Indiana  Universiry.  1972;  MLS.  Universiry  of  South 
Carolina.  1988 

Murden,  John  A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engi- 
neering. BS,  1977,  MS,  1984.  PhD.  1987.  Clemson 
University 

Murdoch,  Janice  W.,  Associate  Dean,  College  ofBusirKss 
and  Behaiioral  Science;  Professor,  Psychology.  BA.  1980. 
MA,  1982.  Wake  Forest  University;  PhD.  Vanderbilt 
University.  1985 

Murdoch,  Lawrence  C,  Aissociate  Professor,  School  of  the 
Eni'ironmeni.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1980; 
MS,  1987,  PhD,  1991,  Univensity  of  Cincinnati 

Murdock,  Edward  C,  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Enfiron- 
mentai  Science.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1978,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1985 

Murr,  Kenneth  R.,  Librarian,  Cooper  Library.  BA, 
MaryviUe  College,  1972;  MS,  1974,  MSLS.  1975.  Uni- 
versity  of  Tennes,see 

Murray,  Peter  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing.  BA.  West  Virginia  University,  1981;  MD,  West 
Virginia  School  of  Medicine,  1985 

Muth,  Eric  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  State 
University  of  New  York-Oneonta,  1991;  MS,  1993, 
PhD.  1977.  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Nadenicek,  Daniel  J.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Planningand  Landscape  Architecture .  BS,  1973.  MS.  1976. 
Mankato  State  University;  BLA,  1991,  MLA.  1991, 
University  of  Minnesota 

Nakuma,  Constancio  K.,  Deparrment  Chair  and  Professor, 
Languages.  BA,  Universiry  of  Ghana  (Ghana),  1982; 
MA,  University  of  Paris  (France),  1984;  PhD,  Sorbonne 
Nouvelle-University  of  Paris  (France),  1990;  MBA, 
Saint  Mary's  University  (Canada),  1991 

Nash,  Charles  A.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
the  Enuronment.  BChE,  University  of  Delaware,  1981; 
MS,  1984.  PhD,  1986,  University  of  Illinois 

Nault,  Eleanor  W.,  Director,  Assessment;  Lecturer,  Lead- 
ership, Technology,  and  Counselor  Education.  PhD.  Clem- 
son University.  1996 

Navratil,  James  D.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Enwronment. 
BA,  1970,  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1975,  University  of  Colo- 
rado-Boulder 

Neal,  Jerome  M.,  Visiring  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership, 
Technology,  and  Counselor  Education;  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  School  of  Nursing.  BS.  Samford  University. 
1965;  MDiy  Southern  Seminary.  1968;  MS,  1968,  EdD. 
1971.  Indiana  Universiry 

Neal,  Michael  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA.  Taylor 
Universiry.  1993;  MA,  Ball  State  University,  1994;  PhD, 
Universiry  of  Louisville,  2001 

Nelson,  Eric  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forest  Resources.  BA, 
Occidental  College,  1971;  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1978,  Or- 
egon State  University 


Nelson,  Larry  R.,  Asioaau  Professor,  forest  Resovrcts 
BS,  Ohio  University.  1972;  MF.  Duke  Univeriity.  1974; 
PhD,  Auburn  University,  1987 

Ncl*on,  Peter  R.,  Professor,  Maihemaxicd  Sciences  BS, 
Case  Institute  of  Technology,  1971;  MS.  1973.  PhD, 

1975.  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Nettles,  William  C,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology 
BS.  1955.  MS.  1959.  Clemson  University;  PhD.Rutijcrs 
University.  1962 

Newkirk,  Gary  L.,  Lecturer,  Management.  BS.  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  1 966;  MBA.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 1976;  EdD.  Clemson  University.  1992 

Nicholas,  David  M.,  Jr.,  Kathryn  and  Calhoun  Lemon  Pro- 
fessirr.  Hisurry.  BA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1961 ; 
MA,  University  of  California-Berkeley,  1963;  PhD, 
Brown  University,  1967 

Nichols,  John  E.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biologi- 
cal Sciences.  BS,  Columbus  Universiry,  1981;MD,  Medi- 
cal Qillege  of  Georgia,  1988 

Nilson,  Linda  B.,  Director,  Teaching  Effecttvenes  and  Inrw- 
vations;  Lecturer,  Sociology.  BA.  Universiry  of  Califor- 
nia-Berkeley. 1970;  MS.  1972,  PhD,  1974.  Universiry 
of  Wisconsin-Madison 

Nix,  Lawrence  E.,  Professor,  Forest  Resources.  BS.  1968. 
MS.  1970.  Mississippi  State  University;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1974 

Nix,  P.  Marie,  Lecturer,  College  of  Business  and  BehatioraJ 
Ssdence  Undergraduate  Advising  Center.  BA,  University 
of  North  Carolina.  1990;  MS.  1996.  PhD.  2001,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia 

Noblet,  Gayle  P.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Okla- 
homa Panhandle  State  University,  1968;  PhD,  Rice 
University,  1972 

Nocks,  Barry  C,  Associate  Dean  of  Research,  College  of 
Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humaruties;  Professor,  City  and 
Regional  Planning.  BS,  Cornell  University,  1969;  MRP 
1972,  PhD,  1978.  University  of  North  Carolina;  ACIP 

Nodine,  Stephen  K.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forest 
Resources.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1978,  PhD,  1990,  Cletnson 
University 

Noneaker,  Daniel  L.,  Associau  Professor,  Elecmcal  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Auburn  Universiry,  1977; 
MS,  Emory  University,  1979;  MS,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  1984;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1993 

Norman,  Richard  B.,  Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  BS, 
Lawrence  Universiry,  1955;  BArch,  Universiry  of  llli- 
nois-Urbana-Champaign,  1958;  MArch.  Universiry  of 
Michigan.  1961;  AI A 

Norman,  William  C,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Recre- 
ation ,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS.  Universiry  of  Min- 
nesota. 1980;  MS.  Michigan  State  University.  1987; 
PhD.  University  of  Minnesota.  1995 

Norsworthy,  Jason  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil 
Environmentai  Science.  BS,  Louisiana  Technical  Unixer- 
sity,  1995;  MS,  1997,  PhD,  2000,  Univetsir^'  of  Arkansas 

Nortcliff,  Stephen,  Adjunct  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Emi- 
ronmental  Science.  BA,  Universiry  of  Bristol  (England), 
1969;  PhD,  Universiry  of  East  Anglia  (England),  1974 

Novick,  Beth  A.,  Vtsinng  Assistant  Professor,  Mathemaa- 
cal  Sciences.  BS,  Barnard  College,  1972;  MS,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  1984;  MS,  1987.  PhD.  1990.  Carnegie 
Mellon  University 

Nowack,  Robert  F.,  Alumni  Professor,  Cnil  Engineenng. 
BS.  Carnegie  Mellon  Universiry,  1948;  MS,  Universiry 
of  Pittsburgh.  1952;  LLD.  Clemson  University,  1999 

Nyankori,  James  C.  O.,  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Ap- 
plied Economics.  BS,  Makerere  University  Kampala 
(Uganda),  1968;  MS,  Ohio  State  Universiry,  1970;  PhD, 
University  of  Illinois,  1977 

Nyczepir,  Andrew  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Plant  Pathology 
and  Physiobgy  BSA,  University  of  Georgia,  1974;  MS. 

1976,  PhD,  1980,  Clemson  Universiry 
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Oberdan,  Thomas  J.,  Associate  Professor.  Philosophy  and 
Religion.  RA,  University  of  Missouri-Saint  Louis,  1972; 
AM,  1975,  AM,  1976,  PhD,  1990,  Indiana  University 

O'Callaghan,  Dealga  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forest  Resources. 
BS,  1973,  PhD,  1977,  University  of  Dublin  (Ireland) 

Ochterbeck,  Jay  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. BS,  1987,  MS,  1990,  PhD,  1993,  Texas  A&lM 
University 

Ogale,  Amod  A.,  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering.  BT,  In- 
dian Institute  of  Technology  (India),  1982;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  1986 

Ogg,  Neil,  Director,  Regulatory  and  Public  Services  Programs . 
BS,  East  Tennessee  State  University,  1974;  MS,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  1975;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1992 

O'Hara,  Liam  H.,  Lecturer,  Grap/iic Communications.  BA, 
University  of  Georgia,  1986;  MAT,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1989;  MInEd,  Clemson  University,  1997 

Ohiand,  Matthew  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  General  Engi- 
neering. BA,  BS,  Swarthmore  College,  1989;  MS,  1991, 
MS,  1992,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  1996 

Oka,  Yukari,  Lecturer,  School  of  Architecture .  BS,  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo  (Japan),  1990;  MA,  Polytechnic  of  North 
London,  1991;  PhD,  University  of  Tokyo  (Japan),  1995 

Okafor,  Chinyelu  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Public  Health 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Ibadan  (Nigeria),  1976;  MS, 
1978,  PhD,  1981,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

Okafor,  Nduka,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sci- 
ences. BSc,  University  College  (Nigeria),  1960;  PhD, 
University  of  Cambridge  (England),  1964 

Oliver,  Garth  R.,  Instructor,  Graphic  Communications.  BS, 
Southeast  Missouri  State  University,  1994;  MA, 
Gonzaga  University,  1997 

Olson,  Larry  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Animal  and  Veteri- 
nary Sciences,  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  1971;  MS,  1974,  PhD, 
1976,  University  of  Nebraska 

Olson,  Laura  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA, 
Northwestern  University,  1990;  MA,  1991,  PhD,  1996, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

O'SuIIivan,  Sean  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA, 
Princeton  University,  1988;  BA,  University  of  Bristol 
(England),  1990;  MA,  1995,  MP  1998,  PhD,  2000,  Yale 
University 

Otis,  David  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Aquoculture,  Fisheries, 
and  WildUfe  Biology;  Adjunct  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  1971,  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1976,  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity 

Overcamp,  Thomas  J.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Environ- 
ment. BS,  Michigan  State  University,  1968;  MS,  1970, 
PhD,  1973,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  PE 

Owens,  Emma  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 
BS,  Morris  College,  1963;  MS,  George  Washington 
University,  1972;  EdD,  Clemson  University,  1986 

Owino,  Tom  O.,  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Bio- 
logical Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Nairobi  (Kenya), 
1985;  MS,  University  of  Alberta  (Canada),  1993;  PhD, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1999 

Pace,  Thomas  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing.  BS,  Mississippi  State  University,  1978;  MD,  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  Medical  Center,  1982 

Pagano,  Christopher  C,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology. 
BA,  1987,  PhD,  1993,  University  of  Connecticut 

Page,  Edward  W.  Ill,  Director,  O^ice  of  Technology  Trans- 
fer; Professor,  Computer  Science.  BS,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 1965;  MS,  University  of  Alabama,  1968;  PhD,  Duke 
University,  1973 

Paige,  William  D.,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technology,  and 
Counselor  Education.  BS,  1968,  MS,  1972,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York -Oswego;  PhD,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 1978 


Paiva,  Maria  C,  Research  Associate/Assistant  Professor, 
Center  for  Advanced  Engineering  Fibers  and  Films.  BS, 
University  of  Opsto  (Spain),  1984;  MS,  1988,  PhD, 
1998,  University  of  Minho  (Spain) 

Palmer,  Ammon  H.,  Aissistant  Professor,  Aerospace  Stud- 
ies; Captain,  U.S.  Air  Force.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1991;  MBS,  West  Coast  University,  1996 

Palmer,  Jacqueline  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bio- 
logical Sciences.  BS,  1982,  MS,  1984,  Western  Carolina 
University;  AM,  1988,  PhD,  1991,  Harvard  University 

Palmer,  R.  Barton,  Calhoun  Lemon  Professor,  Literature. 
BA,  Dartmouth  College,  1968;  BA,  University  of 
Durham  (England),  1970;  MPhil,  1972,  PhD,  1974,  Yale 
University;  MA,  1984,  PhD,  1989,  New  York  Univer- 
sity 

Pargas,  Roy  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Scieru:e .  BS, 
Ateneo  De  Manila  University  (Philippines),  197 1;  MS, 
1981,  PhD,  1982,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Park,  Chanseok,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  Seoul  National  University  (Korea),  1987;  MS,  Ko- 
rea Advanced  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology  (Ko- 
rea), 1989;  MA,  University  of  Texas- Austin,  1994;  PhD, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  2000 

Park,  Hyun  Jin,  Adjurwi  Associate  Professor,  Packaging 
Science.  BS,  1983,  MS,  1985,  Korea  University  (Ko- 
rea); PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1991 

Park,  Lauretta  I.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  BA, 
Muskingum  College,  1969;  MS,  1971,  PhD,  1972, 
Florida  State  University 

Park,  William  J.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  General  Engi- 
neering. BS,  1978,  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1986,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity 

Parker,  Charles  R.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy. BS,  1973,  MS,  1976,  George  Mason  University; 
PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity, 1980 

Parker,  Veronica  G.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BS,  College  of  Charleston,  1984;  BS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1986;  PhD,  Medical  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1994 

Parker,  William  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Military  Leader- 
ship. BS,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1995;  MA, 
Webster  University,  1999 

Parkey,  Jeffrey  R.,  Lecturer,  Planning  and  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture. BA,  University  of  Georgia,  1994;  MCRP 
Clemson  University,  1999 

Parks,  Thomas  L,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technology,  and 
Counselor  Education.  BA,  1960,  MA,  1963,  Northeast 
Louisiana  University;  EdS,  1971,  PhD,  1976,  Vanderbilt 
University 

Parnell,  Pamela  G.,  Lecturer,  Livestockand  Poultry  Health. 
BS,  Wofford  College,  1983;  DVM,  1987,  PhD,  1993, 
University  of  Georgia 

Parrott,  Timothy,  Visiting  Instructor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  1998,  MS,  1998,  Clemson  University 

Parrott,  Charles  T.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BA, 
Hastings  College,  2000;  MA,  Ball  State  University,  2002 

Parsons,  Caroline  S.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies. 
BA,  University  of  Alabama,  1994;  MA,  Saint  Xavier 
University,  1995 

Pass,  Susan  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 
Georgetown  University,  1966;  MSEd,  Western  Illinois 
University,  1986;  EdD,  University  of  Houston,  1999 

Patterson,  Gordon  W.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture. BA,  1965,  BArch,  1965,  University  of  Ar- 
kansas; MArch,  Clemson  University,  1974 

Patterson,  James  W.,  Professor,  Management.  BS,  1970, 
MA,  1971,  PhD,  1977,  University  of  Arkansas 

Paul,  Catherine  E.,  Associate  Professor,  English.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1993;  MA,  1995,  PhD,  1998, 
University  of  Michigan 


Paul,  Frank  W.,  Named  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1960,  MS,  1964,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  Lehigh  University,  1968;  PE 

Pavlasek,  Stephen,  Jr.,  Lecturer,  Agricultural  and  Applied 
Economics.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1967 

Payne,  James  E.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Physics  and  Astrorumiy. 
BS,  Hampden-Sydney  College,  1966;  MS,  1969,  PhD, 
1971,  Clemson  University 

Paynter,  Malcolm  J.  B.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BSc, 
1959,  MSc,  1962,  PhD,  1964,  Sheffield  Hallam  Uni- 
versity (England) 

Paynter,  Valerie  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Plant  Pathology  and 
Physiology.  BS,  University  of  London  (England),  1957; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1975 

Peagler,  Timothy  S.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1998,  MA, 
2000,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Pearson,  L.  Wilson,  Professor,  ElectricalandComputer  En- 
gineering. BSEE,  1968,  MS,  1973,University  of  Missis- 
sippi; PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1976 

Pedrick,  Suzanne  M.,  Lecturer,  Professional  Services;  Oc- 
cupational Health  Nurse.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1994 

Peeler,  David  K.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Materials  Sdence  and 
Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1987;  MS,  Alfred 
University,  1989;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1993 

Pellerin,  Carolyn  P.,  Lecturer,  Computer  ScierKe.  BS,  North 
Georgia  College  and  State  University,  1968;  MS,  Clem- 
son University,  1970 

Pellerin,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  Named  Professor,  Computer  Sci- 
ence. BS,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1965; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1972 

Pennington,  William  T.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BA, 
Hendrix  College,  1977;  PhD,  University  of  Arkansas, 
1983 

Peppers,  Larry  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Sociology.  BS,  1969, 
MA,  1971,  University  of  Memphis;  PhD,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  1973 

Perahia,  Dvora,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry.  BSc,  He- 
brew University  of  Jerusalem  (Israel),  1981;  MSc,  1984, 
PhD,  1990,  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  (Israel) 

Perdue,  Richard  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Food  ScierKe  and 
Human  Nutrition.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1954 

Pertuit,  Alton  J.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS, 
1962,  MS,  1964,  Louisiana  State  University;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  1970 

Peters,  Chris  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education 
BA,  1978,  MEd,  1983,  Clemson  University;  EdD,  Uni 
versity  of  Georgia,  1988 

Peterson,  Garry  D.,  AdjurKt  Assistant  Professor,  Aquocul- 
ture, Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology.  BS,  University  of 
Waterloo  (Canada),  1991;  MS,  1994,  PhD,  1999,  Un 
versity  of  South  Florida 

Peterson,  James  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BA,  Indiana  University,  1975;  MS,  1977,  PhD, 
1980,  Colorado  State  University 

Picciolo,  Grace  Lee,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BA 
Trinity  College,  1956;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1964 

Pickett,  Gregory  M.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Marketing.  BS,  1979,  MBA,  1983,  PhD,  1985,  Okla 
homa  State  University 

Pilcher,  June  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  Uni 
versity  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1984;  MA,  1989,  PhD 
1989,  University  of  Chicago 

Pinkerton,  Bruce  W.,  Interim  Department  Chair  and  Pro 
fessor.  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Sdence.  BA,  South- 
west Texas  State  University,  1971;  MS,  1976,  PhD, 
1982,  Texas  A&M  University 

Piper,  Christine  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Construction  Sci- 
ence and  Management.  BS,  1986,  MBSM,  1988,  Clem 
son  University 

Pipkins.Toni  S,  Extension  Associate,  Family  and  Youth  De- 
velopment. BS,  Winthrop  College,  1974 
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Pivorun,  Edward  B.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences .  BS,  Tufts 
University,  1968;  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota,  1973 

Placone,  Dennis  L.,  Professor,  Economics.  BA,  1970,  MA, 
1972,  PhD,  1982,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Poole,  Kelvin  F.,  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer  Er\gi- 
na-nns  BS,  1964,  MS.  1966,  University  of  Natal  (South 
Africa);  PhD,  Victoria  University  of  Manchestet  (En- 
MJand),  1969 

Pope,  James  R.,  Jr.,  /^rector.  Campus  Recreation;  Professor, 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Maruigement.  BS,  Georgia 
Southern  University,  1973;  MRPA,  Clemstin  University, 
1975;  EdD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1980 

Porter,  Nancy  M.,  Professor,  Family  and  Youth  Develop- 
ment. BS,  1974,  MS.  1985,  Mansfield  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1990 

Post,  Christopher  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Resources. 
BA.  ReedQillege,  1990;  MS,  1995,  PhD,  2001,  Cornell 
University 

Post,  Daniel,  Adjunct  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS,  1950,  MS,  1951,  PhD,  1957,  University  of  Illinois- 
Urbana-Champaign 

Potts,  Thomas  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management,  Strom  Thurmond  Insritute.  BS, 
Rorida  State  University,  1975;  MS.  Univetsity  of  South- 
em  Mississippi,  1979;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University.  1985 

Pourroy-Braud,  Emannuelle  M.  A.,  Lecturer,  Engfah.  BA. 
Kcene  State  College,  1995;  MFA.  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. 1998 

Powell,  Gary  L,,  Professor,  Genetics  and  Biochemistry.  BS, 
University  of  California,  1962;  PhD,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, 1967 

Prater,  Mary  Ann  M.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Accountancy  and 
Legai  Studies.  BS,  1978,  MS,  1983,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity; CPA 

Prevost,  Shari  A.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
University  of  South  Rorida,  1982;  PhD,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, 1989 

Price,  Thomas  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biological 
Sciences;  Aissociate  Professor,  Reproductive  Endocrinology, 
Greenville  Hospital  System.  BA,  1980,  MD,  1984,  Uni- 
versity of  Nonh  Carolina 

Price,  Vaneaton,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
t/ie  Environment.  BS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1962; 
MS,  1967,  PhD,  1969,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Privette,  Esther  A.  B.,  Lecturer,  Academic  Support  Cen- 
ter. BS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1969;  MS,  Clem- 
son University,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1990 

Prowell,  David  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
the  Environment.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1972,  Emory  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  University  of  California-Santa  Cru:,  1974 

Pruitt,  James  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Plant  Pathology  and 
Physiology.  BS,  The  Citadel.  1960;  MD,  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1960 

Pruitt,  Rosanne  H.,  Professor,  School  of  Nursing.  BSN. 
Emory  University,  1974;  MN,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1979;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1989 

Przirembel,  Christian  E.  G.,  Vice  President  for  Research; 
Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1964, 
PhD,  1967,  Rutgers  University 

Ptacek,  Margaret,  Associate  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  1981,  MS,  1984,  Empotia  State  University;  PhD, 
Univetsity  of  Missouri-Columbia,  1991 

Pursley,  Michael  B.,  Holcombe  Professor,  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engirieenrig.  BS,  1967,  MS,  1968.  Purdue  Univer- 
sity; PhD.  Univetsity  of  Southern  California.  1974 

Purvis,  Russell  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Management.  BS, 
University  of  Miami,  1980;  MBA,  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity, 1985;  PhD,  Rofida  State  University,  1994 

Pury,  Cynthia  L.  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  BA, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1989;  MS,  1991,  PhD,'  1997, 
Northwestern  University 


Qari,  Javaid  1.,  Research  Associate/Assistant  Professor,  Ma- 
terials Science  and  Engtneenng.  BS,  Middle  East  Techni- 
cal University  (Turkey),  1995;  PhD,  University  of  Idaho, 
2001 

Queen,  William  G.,  University  Vetennarum,  Research  Ser- 
iices;  Lecturer,  Animal  and  Vetenrutry  Sciences.  DVM. 
Ohio  State  University,  1978 

Quisenberry,  Virgil  L.,  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Environ- 
mental Science  BS,  1969,  MS,  1970,  PhD,  1974,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky 

Rack,  Henry  J.,  Professor.  Materials  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing BS.  1964.  MS.  1965.  ScD.  1968.  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology 

Rael,  Ronald  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BED,  University  of  Colotado-Boulder,  1994; 
MArch,  Columbia  University,  1998 

Rahn,  Christopher  D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Me- 
chanical Engineering;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering.  BS.  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1985;  MS,  1986.  PhD.  1992,  University  of  Califor- 
nia-Berkeley 

Raj,  Christina  D.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BA, 
1999,  MA,  2001,  Bob  Jones  University 

Rajapakse,  Nihal  C,  Research  Associate/Professor,  Horti- 
culture. BS,  University  of  Peradeniya  (Sri  LarJca),  1981; 
MS,  1983.  PhD.  1986.  Texas  A&M  University 

Ramirez,  Barbara  J.,  Lecturer.  En^ish.  BA.  1979.  MA. 
1982.  Clemson  University 

Rangaraju,  Prasada  Rao,  Assistant  Professor.  Cii'il  Engi- 
neering. BTech,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Technological  Uni- 
versity (India),  1991 ;  MS,  Iowa  State  University,  1993; 
PhD.  Purdue  University,  1997 

Ransom,  Bruce  W.  II,  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA, 
Hampton  University,  1971;  MA,  1974,  PhD,  1981,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia 

Rao,  Apparao  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy. BS,  University  of  Bombay  (India),  1983;  MS, 
1985,  PhD,  1989,  University  of  Kentucky 

Rash,  Dan  R.,  Professor,  Performing  Arts;  Director  of  Cho- 
rus. BM,  University  of  Texas- Arlington,  1973;  MMEd. 
University  of  North  Texas.  1976;  DMA,  University  of 
Colorado,  1989 

Rathwell,  P.  James,  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Applied  Eco- 
nomics. BS.  Ari:ona  State  Univetsity,  1969;  MS,  1972. 
PhD.  1975,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Raymark,  Patrick  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  BS. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1987;  MS,  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity, 1989;  PhD,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  1993 

Raymond,  Mary  Anne,  Associate  Professor,  Marketing.  BS, 
1976,  MBA,  1978.  University  of  Alabama;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  1986 

Reel,  Jerome  V.,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  Provost  and  Dean,  Under- 
graduate Studies;  Professor,  History.  BS,  I960,  MA,  1961, 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  PhD,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, 1967 

Reese,  Richard  M.,  Professor,  Marketing.  BBA,  1968, 
MBA,  1969,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  Texas 

Reid,  James  L.,  Lecmrer,  Physics  and  Astrormmy.  BS.  Clem- 
son University,  1957;  MS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1960;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1974 

Reid,  William  J.  Ill,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1988,  MS,  1990,  PhD, 
1997,  Clemson  University 

Reighard,  Gregory  L.,  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  1977;  MS,  Univetsity  of 
Michigan,  1 978;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1984 

Reinhold,  Timothy  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1973.  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1977,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University;  PE 

Reneke,  James  A.,  Professor,  Mathemarical  Sciences.  BA, 
1958.  MA.  1960,  University  of  Soudi  Florida;  PhD.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1964 
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Reppcrt,  Philip  M.,  Assutonc  Professor,  School  of  the  Envi- 
nmmeni  BS.  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1980;  PhD, 
MiLssathusctts  Institute  of  Technology.  20(X) 

Revis- Wagner,  C.  Kenyon,  Aisocuite  Professor,  BuAogy  In- 
structiun  BA,  Emory  University.  1965;  MS.  1968;  PhD, 
1973,  University  of  Georgia 

Rhodehamel,  E.  Jeffery,  Adyururt  Assistant  Professor.  Food 
Science  and  Human  Nummm  BS,  1979.MS,  1983,  PhD, 
1996,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity 

Rhodes,  Olin  Eugene,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Aquae- 
ulture.  Fisheries,  and  Wildli/e  Biology.  BS,  Furman  Uni- 
versity, 1983;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1987;  PhD. 
Texas  Technical  University,  1991 

Riccomini,  Paul  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 
BA,  1993,  MEd,  1996,  Edmboro  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  2001 

Rice,  Charles  D.,  Professor,  Ennronmental  Toxicology  and 
Biological  Sciences.  BS,  1980,  MS,  1986,  Virginia  Com- 
monwealth University;  PhD,  Qillege  of  William  and 
Mary,  1989 

Rice,  Matthew  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Schod  ofArchiuc- 
ture.  BS,  1980,  MArch,  1987,  Clemson  University 

Rice,  Richard  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Chenxicai  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  Clemson  University,  1968;  MPh,  1970,  MS, 

1972,  PhD,  1972,  Yale  University 

Richardson,  M.  Elaine,  Director,  Acaderruc  Support  Cen- 
ter; Professor,  Animal  and  Vetennary  Saences.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Memphis,  1970;  MS,  1976,  PhD,  1986,  Clem- 
son University 

Ridgeway,  Victoria  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. BS,  North  Georgia  College  and  State  Univer- 
sity, 1968;  MAT,  Emory  University,  1969;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  1994 

Rieck,  James  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Experimental  Statis- 
tics. BS,  Salisbury  State  University,  1974;  MS,  1978, 
PhD,  1989,  Clemson  Univetsity 

Riester,  John  B.,  Project  Manager,  South  Carolina  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Center;  Lecturer,  Mechanical 
Engmeenng.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1977,  PhD,  1983.  West  Vir- 
ginia University 

Riley,  Helene  M.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  of  Ger- 
man, Languages.  BA,  University  of  North  Texas,  1970; 
MA,  1973,  PhD,  1975,  Rice  University 

Riley,  Melissa  B.,  Research  Associate/Associate  Professor, 
Plant  Pathobgy  and  Physiology.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1979,  PhD, 
1990,  Clemson  University 

Rillings,  Kenneth  W.,  Visiong  Assistant  Professor,  Chem- 
istry. BS.  Hofstra  University,  1967;  MS,  1970,  PhD, 

1973,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Rippy,  Douglas  V.,  Professor,  Materials  Scierure  and  Engi- 
neenng.  BS.  Clemson  University,  1964;  MS,  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology,  1968;  PhD,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 1974 

Robbins,  Tina  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Management.  BS. 
Clemson  University.  1981;  MBA.  Winthrop  Univer- 
sity, 1986;  PhL^  University  of  South  Carolina.  1991 

Robertson,  Gladys  B.,  Lecturer.  Communicanon  Snidies. 
BA,  University  of  South  western  Louisiana.  1959;  MEd. 
Clemson  University.  1977 

Robison,  Cathy  A.,  Lecturer.  Languages.  BA.  Lawrence 
University,  1980;  MA.  Southern  Illinois  University. 
1983;  MA,  University  of  Georgia,  1996 

Rodgers,  John  H.,  Jr.,  Director,  Clemson  Iruntute  of  Envi- 
ronmental Toxicology;  Chair  and  Professor.  Environmen- 
tal Toxicology.  BS,  1972,  MS,  1974.  Clemson  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  It«titute  and  State  Uni- 
versity, 1977 

Rogers,  Clarence  D.,  j.  R.  Suietenburg  Pro/essor,  Texnles. 
BS,  1964,  MS,  1966,  North  Catolina  State  University; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1978 


Faculty 


Rojas-de-Massei,  Monica  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Lan- 
guages. BA,  Universidad  Nacionalde  Cordoba  (Argen- 
tina), 1989;  MA,  1993,  PhD,  1999,  University  of  Iowa 

Roof,  Mitchell  E.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Pee  Dee  Research 
and  Education  Center.  BS,  1968,  MS,  1970,  PhD,  1974, 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Roper,  Julia  M.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS,  1973, 
MS,  1977,  Winthrop  College 

Rose,  Patrick  G.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communications .  BA, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University, 
1972;  MlnED,  Clemson  University,  1990 

Rosenblith,  Suzanne  N.,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. BA,  Muhlenberg  College,  1991;  MS,  Minnesota 
State  University-Mankato,  1995;  PhD,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison,  2001 

Rosowsky,  David  V.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  1985,  MS,  1987,  Tufts  University;  PhD,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1990 

Ross,  Roger  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering. 
BS,  Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  1963;  MS,  1967, 
PhD,  1970,  University  of  Rochester 

Roth,  Linda  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Resources.  BA, 
Harvard  University,  1971;  MS,  Yale  University,  1979; 
PhD,  Clark  University,  1997 

Roth,  Michelle  L.,  Instructor,  Languages.  BA,  University 
of  Idaho,  1994;  MA,  Washington  State  University,  1996 

Roth,  Philip  L.,  Professor,  Management,  BA,  University 
of  Tennessee,  1981;  MA,  1985,  PhD,  1988,  University 
of  Houston 

Rothenberg,  Bess  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Sociology.  BA 
Boston  University,  1994;  MA,  1997,  PhD,  2002,  Uni 
versity  of  Virginia 

Roudebush,  William  E.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Am 
mal  arui  Veterinary  Sciences.  BS,  Moorhead  State  Uni 
versity,  1983;  MS,  Ohio  State  University,  1985;  PhD 
Michigan  State  University,  1988 

Ruppert,  Mariette  V.,  Assistant  Professor,  Biology  Instruc 
tion.  BS,  1962,  MS,  1971,  Tufts  University 

Rushing,  James  W.,  Professor,  Horticulture,  Coastal  Research 
and  Education  Center.  BS,  Honda  Southern  College,  1979 
MAg,  1981,  PhD,  1985,  University  of  South  Florida 

Russell,  Charles  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sc 
ences.  BA,  University  of  The  South,  1962;  MS,  1963 
PhD,  1967,  Florida  State  University 

Russell,  Harlan  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and  Com 
puter  Engineering.  BS,  1986,  MS,  1989,  PhD,  1993,  Uni 
versity  of  lUinois-Urbana-Champaign 

Russell,  Kevin  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Re 
sources.  BS,  University  of  Idaho,  1991;  MS,  1996,  PhD, 
2000,  Clemson  University 

Sadler,  Edward  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Enw 
ronmentoJ  Science .  BS,  University  of  Missouri,  1976;  MS, 
1978,  PhD,  1983,  Texas  A&M  University 

Saltzman,  Matthew  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BA,  Cornell  University,  1977;  MS,  1982,  PhD, 
1986,  Carnegie  Mellon  University 

Sanders,  John  P.  Ill,  Adjunct  Professor,  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering.  BS,  1992,  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1995,  Clem- 
son University 

Sandifer,  Paul  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Aquaculture,  Fisher- 
ies, and  Wmfe  Biobgy.  BS,  College  of  Charleston,  1968; 
PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1972 

Sarasua,  Wayne  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Cii'il  Engineering. 
BS,  University  of  California-Berkeley,  1984;  MS,  1989, 
PhD,  1992,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Sass,  Ronald  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Toledo,  1989;  MS, 
1992,  PhD,  1997,  Michigan  State  University 

Satris,  Stephen  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy  arui  Re- 
ligion. BA,  University  of  California-Los  Angeles,  1969; 
MA,  University  of  Hawaii,  1971;  PhD,  University  of 
Cambridge  (England),  1984 


Sauer,  Raymond  D.,  Jr.,  Pro/e,ssor,  Economics.  BA,  1979, 
MA,  1981,  University  of  New  Mexico;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity  of  Washington,  1985 

Saunders,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  History.  BA, 
Northwestern  University,  1962;  MA,  1964,  PhD,  1971, 
University  of  lUinois-Urbana-Champaign 

Sauvain,  Kathryn  J.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Nursing.  BSN,  Emory  University,  1969;  MS,  Boston 
University,  1970 

Sawyer,  Raymond  C,  Professor,  Performing  Arts.  BS, 
Shippensburg  University,  1965;  MA,  University  of 
Washington,  1971;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1975 

Saylor,  John  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo,  1986; 
MS,  University  of  Minnesota,  1989;  MPhil,  1993,  PhD, 
1993,  Yale  University 

Schach,  Janice  C,  Dean,  College  o/ Architecture,  Arts,  and 
Humanities;  Professor,  Landscape  Architecture.  BSLA, 
Purdue  University,  1979;  MLA,  University  of  Guelph 
(Canada),  1981;  FASLA 

Schalkoff,  Robert  J.,  Professor,  Electrical  arui  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Virginia,  1975;  MEngr, 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1976;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  1979 

Schiff,  Karen  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  AB/AM, 
Brown  University,  1989;  MA,  1993,  PhD,  1998,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 

Schiff,  Scott  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  1982;  MS,  1984,  PhD,  1988, 
University  of  Illinois 

Schindler,  James  E.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
North  Dakota  State  University,  1966;  DPhil,  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  (England),  1969 

Schlautman,  Mark  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Biological  Engineenng.  BS,  University  of  Nebraska,  1984; 
MS,  1987,  PhD,  1992,  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy 

Schleifer,  Lydia  L.  P.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Ac- 
countancy and  Legal  Studies.  BA,  Davidson  College, 
1977;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1988 

Schmidt,  Elise  V.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Aquacul- 
ture, Fisheues,  and  Wildlife  Biology;  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1978;  PhD,  University  of  Nevada,  1996 

Schmidt,  Johannes,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
University  of  Konstanz  (Germany),  1992;  MA,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  1995;  PhD,  University  of  Ham- 
burg (Germany),  1999 

Schmidt,  William  F.  Ill,  Adjunct  Professor,  Biological  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Hobart  College,  1965;  PhD,  1975,  MD,  1976, 
Duke  University 

Schnabel,  Guido,  Assistant  Professor,  Plant  Pathology  and 
Physiology.  BA,  1990,  MS,  1993,  Justus-Liebig- 
Universitat  (Germany);  PhD,  Universitat  Hohenheim 
(Germany),  1997 

Schneider,  Raymond  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Construction 
Science  and  Management.  BAeroEngr,  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute of  New  York,  1961;  MBA,  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity, 1969 

Schoulties,  Calvin  L.,  Interim  Dean,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences;  Professor,  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy and  Physiology.  BS,  1965,  PhD,  1971,  University  of 
Kentucky 

Schroeder,  Paul  R.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Civil  En- 
gineering. BS,  University  of  Illinois-Urbana-Champaign, 
1974;  MS,  Vanderbilt  University,  1977;  PhD,  Ohio  State 
University,  1977 

Schuster,  Guenter  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Aquaculture, 
Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology.  BS,  University  of  Day- 
ton, 1971;  MS,  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  1973;  PhD, 
University  of  Tennessee,  1977 


Schwartz,  Charles  E.,  AdjurKi  Professor,  Genetics  and  Bio- 
chemistry. BA,  Colgate  University,  1970;  MS,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  1972;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1978 

Schwartz,  Karen  G.,  Adjunct  Instructor,  Food  Science  and 
Human  Nutrition.  BS,  Western  Carolina  University, 
1981;  MS,  Winthrop  University,  1983 

Schwartz,  Robert  W.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Materials  Science 
and  Engineenng.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1981,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1989 

Schwedler,  Thomas  E.,  Professor,  Aquaculture,  Fisheries, 
and  Wildlife  Biology.  BS,  University  of  Michigan,  1975; 
MS,  Michigan  Technological  University,  1977;  PhD, 
Auburn  University,  1980 

Scott,  Simon  W.,  Professor,  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiol- 
ogy. BSc,  Hatfield  Polytechnic  (England),  1971;  PhD, 
University  of  Wales  (England),  1974 

Scott,  Thomas  R.,  Professor,  Anirrml  arui  Veterinar^r  Sci- 
eru:es;  Adjunct  Professor,  Biob^cal  ScierKes.  BS,  1976, 
MS,  1979,  Louisiana  State  University;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1983 

Scroggs,  Jason  D.,  Lecturer,  Graphic Commurucations .  BA, 
College  of  The  Ozarks,  1994;  MlnEd,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1995 

Seaver,  Laurie  H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics  arui 
Biochemistry.  BS.  1983,  MD,  1987,  University  of  Arizona 

Seiber,  Eric  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Public  Health  Sciences. 
BS,  Eckerd  College,  1994;  MA,  1996,  PhD,  1999, 
Tulane  University 

Senter,  Herman  F.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1965;  MS, 
University  of  Virginia,  1967;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1973 

Serkiz,  Steven  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
the  Environment.  BS,  Furman  University,  1985;  PhD, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1991 

Shalaby,  Shalaby  W.,  Ad}uru:t  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
BSc,  Ain  Shams  University  (Egypt),  1958;  MS,  1963, 
PhD,  1966,  PhD,  1967,  Lowell  State  College 

Shapiro,  Martin,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology.  BA,  City 
University  of  New  York-Brooklyn  College,  1958;  MS, 
Cornell  University,  1961;  PhD,  University  of  Califor- 
nia-Berkeley, 1966 

Shelbume,  Victor  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Forrest  Resources. 
BS,  1973,  MF  1975,  Duke  University;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  1988 

Shenbagaraman,  Premalata,  Visiring  Assistant  Professor,  Fi- 
nance. BCom,  1990,  MCom,  1992,  University  of 
Bombay  (India);  MA,  Clemson  University,  1993;  MA, 
1994,  PhD,  1999,  Ohio  State  University 

Shepard,  Buford  M.,  Senior  Extension  Director,  Coastal  Re- 
search arui  Education  Center;  Professor,  Entorrwbgy.  BS, 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  1966;  MS,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1968;  PhD,  Texas  A&iM  University,  1971 

Shepherd,  Joanna  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ecorumdcs.  BBA, 
Baylor  University,  1997;  PhD,  Emory  University,  2002 

Sherar,  James  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Re- 
sources. BS,  University  of  Kansas,  1972;  MF,  Oregon 
State  University,  1978 

Sherrill,  Windsor  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Public  Health 
Sciences.  BS,  Wake  Forest  University,  1987;  MHA, 
MBA,  University  of  Alabama-Birmingham,  1989;  PhD, 
Brandeis  University,  1999 

Shier,  Douglas  R.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA, 
Harvard  University,  1968;  PhD,  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science  (England),  1973 

Shilstone,  Frederick  W.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  Vanderbilt 
University,  1970;  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1974,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity 

Shipe,  Emerson  R.,  Professor,  Crop  arui  Soil  Environmen- 
tal Science.  BS,  University  of  Tennessee,  1969;  MS, 
Western  Kennicky  University,  1970;  PhD,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University,  1978 
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Sieverdes,  Christopher  M.,  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Applied  Economics;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Sociol- 
ogy. BA,  University  of  Richmond,  1966;  MS,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  1972;  PhD,  Mississippi 
State  University,  1973 

Silance,  Robert  T.,  Associau  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BA,  Clemsun  University,  1973;  BFA,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, 1978;  MArch,  CIcmson  University,  1981 

Sill,  Benjamin  L.,  Director,  Cieneral  Engmcenng;  Alumni 
Distinguished  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  1967,  MS, 
1969,  North  Carolina  State  University;  PhD,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1974 

Sill,  Lois  P.,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Lihrars.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1967;  MS,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  1969;  MLS,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1988 

Silvers,  Stuart,  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA, 
1958,  MA,  1960,  Michigan  State  University;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1963 

Silvestri,  Michael  S.,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  History.  BA,  Brown 
University,  1988,  MA,  1991,  MPhil,  1993,  PhD,  1998, 
Columbia  University 

Simionescu,  Dan  Teodor,  Research  Associate! Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. Bioengineenng.  BS,  1981,  PhD,  1999,  University 
of  Bucharest  (Romania) 

Simmons,  Alvin  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy. BS,  East  Carolina  University,  1980;  MS,  1983,  PhD, 
1987,  University  of  Kentucky 

Simmons,  James  Bryan,  Associate  Professor,  Graphic  Com- 
munications. BS,  Western  Kentucky  University,  1986; 
MS,  Murray  State  College,  1988;  EdD,  University  of 
Kentucky,  1994 

Simmons,  John  D.,  Ac^unct  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Bio- 
logicoi  Engineering.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1975,  University  of 
Tennessee;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1986 

Simms,  Donna  M.,  Visiting  Instructor,  Mathematicai  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Bob  Jones  University,  1990;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1993 

Simon,  Curtis  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Economics.  BA, 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  1981;  MA,  1983,  PhD, 
1985,  State  University  of  New  York-Binghamton 

Simpson,  Roger  K.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  1976,  MEd, 
1977,  Clemson  University 

Singh,  Rajendra,  D.  Houser  Banks  Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Agra  University  (India), 
1965;  MS,  Meerut  University  (India),  1968;  MS, 
Dalhousie  University  (Canada),  1974;  PhD,  McMaster 
University  (Canada),  1979 

Sinka,  Margit  M.,  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College,  1964;  MA,  Middlebury  College,  1965; 
PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1974 

Sitaraman,  Murali,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
BE,  University  of  Madras  (India),  1983;  ME,  Indian 
Institute  of  Science  (India),  1984;  PhD,  Ohio  State 
University,  1990 

Skaar,  Eric  C,  Associate  Professor,  Materials  Science  arui 
Engmeenng.  BS,  Alfred  University,  1970;  PhD,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1975;  PE 

Skewes,  Peter  A.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  University  of  New  Haven,  1979;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  1982;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University,  1985 

Skinner,  Martha  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. BA,  University  of  Florida,  1990;  BArch,  Coo- 
per Union,  1995 

Skipper,  Horace  D.,  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Enwronmen- 
tal  ScierKe.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1964; 
MS,  1967,  PhD,  1969,  Oregon  State  University 

Sluss,  Dorothy  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 
BS,  University  of  Virginia's  College  at  Wise,  1978;  MS, 
1983,  PhD,  2001,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University 


Small,  Mark  A.,  Professor,  Family  and  Neighbor/uxxl  Life. 
BA,  1983,  MA,  1985,  University  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas; 
JD,  1989,  PhD,  1990,  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 

Smart,  Patricia  T.,  Professor,  School  of  Nursing.  BSN, 
Clemson  University,  1979;  MN,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1980;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1994 

Smathers,  Diane  C,  Professor,  Off-Campus,  Distarure,  and 
Continuing  Education.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1974,  University 
of  Kentucky;  EdD,  University  of  Georgia,  1980 

Smathers,  Webb  M.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Agricuitural  and  Applied 
Economics.  BA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1970;  BA, 
1972,  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1980,  University  of  Kentucky 

Smiley,  E.  Thomas,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forest  Resources. 
BS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1977;  MS,  Qilorado  State 
University,  1979;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1985 

Smink,  Jay,  Director,  Natiorud  Dropout  Prevention  Center; 
Professor,  Teacher  Educaoon.  BS,  Millersville  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1959;  MEd,  1961,  EdD,  1966, 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Smith,  Alton  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Biobgy  Instrucrion. 
BS,  Mississippi  College,  1972;  MS,  East  Texas  State  Uni- 
versity, 1977 

Smith,  Bill  R.,  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Sci- 
ence. BS,  Texas  Technical  University,  1964;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  1966;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1970 

Smith,  Christa  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  History.  BA,  1987, 
MA,  1990,  Marshall  University;  PhD,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, 2000 

Smith,  Daniel  B.,  Dean,  Cooperative  Extension  Services; 
Professor,  Agricultural  and  Applied  Ecorujmics.  BS,  Au- 
burn University,  1963;  MS,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1965;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1973 

Smith,  Deborah  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  Madison  College,  1977;  MS,  1985,  EdD,  1989, 
University  of  Tennessee 

Smith,  Dennis  W.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
1988,  PhD,  1992,  University  of  South  Florida 

Smith,  Eddie  R.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BA, 
1979,  MA,  1981,  Bob  Jones  University 

Smith,  John  R.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  Furman  Univer- 
sity, 1990;  MA,  1992,  PhD,  1999,  Boston  University 

Smith,  Kelly  C,  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Reli- 
gion. BA,  Georgia  State  University,  1986;  MS,  1991, 
PhD,  1994,  Duke  University 

Smith,  Kerry  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics  and  Biochem- 
istry. BS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1986;  PhD, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1993 

Smith,  Robert  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA, 
College  of  Saint  Rose,  1980;  MPA,  1984,  PhD,  1998, 
State  University  of  New  York-Albany 

Smith,  Samuel  W.,  Jr.,  AdjurKt  Professor,  Biological  Sci- 
ences; Assistant  Medical  Director,  Department  o/ Internal 
Medicine,  Greenville  Hospital  System.  BS,  Davidson  Col- 
lege, 1959;  MD,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1963 

Smith,  Summer  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1993;  MA,  1995,  PhD,  2000, 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Smith,  Theodore  I.  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Aquaculture, 
Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology.  BS,  Cornell  University, 
1966;  MS,  C.  W.  Post  College,  1968;  PhD,  University 
of  Miami,  1973 

Smotherman,  Mark  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Sci- 
ence. BS,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  1977; 
PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1984 

Snider,  Eric  H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  the 
Emnronment.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1978,  Clem- 
son University 

Snyder,  Joseph  M.,  Visiring  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engi- 
neering. BSCE,  1972,  MS,  1974,  University  of  Mary- 
land; PhD,  Duke  University,  1988 


Snyder,  Mark  R.,  Assuioni  Professor,  Graphic  Cummuntai- 
turns.  BS,  Millersville  University  of  Pcrwsylvania,  1984; 
MA,  Eastern  Michigan  Univcr»iry,  1985;  EdD.  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1992 

Scares,  Roberto,  Assistant  Profesyir,  Comtructum  Science 
and  Management  BSChE,  1970,  DSc,  1996.  Univci>idadc 
Federal  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Braill);  MBA,  Liima  Linda 
University,  1983;  PhD,  University  of  South  Honda,  1999 

Soderlund,  Carol  A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professrn,  Com- 
puter Science  BA,  Western  Michigan  University,  1977; 
MS,  Louisiana  State  University,  1980;  PhD,  New 
Mexico  State  University,  1990 

Song,  Bo,  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Resources.  BS, 
Liaoning  University  (China),  1 985;  MS,  Chinese  Acad- 
emy of  Science  (China),  1988;  PhD,  Michigan  Tech- 
nological University,  1998 

Song,  Jee  June,  AdjurKt  Aissociaie  Professor,  Packaging  Sa- 
ence.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1986,  Chonbuk  National  Univer- 
sity (Korea);  PhD,  Kyoto  University  (Japan),  1992 

Southerland,  Marcella  B.,  Adjuru:t  Associate  Professor, 
School  of  Nursing  BA,  Southern  Wesleyan  University, 
1972;  MEd,  Clemson  University,  1977 

Southern,  Wade  M.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communications. 
BA,  Southern  Wesleyan  University,  1995 

Spacciante,  Stephanie  E.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Cen- 
tral Washington  University,  1994;  MA,  Washington 
State  University,  1996 

Sparace,  Salvatore  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Biology  Irutruc- 
tion.  BS,  Cornell  University,  1975;  PhD,  University  of 
Wyoming,  1980 

Sparks,  Elisa  K.,  Associau  Professor,  English.  BA,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1973;  MA,  1977,  PhD,  1978,  Indiana 
University 

Sparks,  Peter  R.,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BSc,  Uni- 
versity of  Bristol  (England),  1968;  PhD,  University  of 
London  (England),  1974 

Spede,  Mark  J.,  Director  o/ Bands;  Assistant  Professor,  Per- 
forming Arts.  BM,  University  of  Michigan-Dearborn, 
1984;  MM,  Ball  State  University,  1988;  DMA,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas- Austin,  1998 

Sperry,  Stephen  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Planning  and  Land- 
scape Architecture.  BLA,  State  University  of  New  York- 
Syracuse,  1970;  MLA,  Har\'ard  University,  1975 

Speziale,  Barbara  J.,  Associate  Dean  and  Program  Director, 
Youth  Development  and  Farrulies;  Associate  Professor,  Bio- 
logical Sciences.  BA,  State  University  of  New  York-Buf- 
falo, 1974;  MS,  University  of  Minnesota,  1977;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  1985 

Spira,  Timothy  P.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BA,  1975, 
MA,  1978,  California  State  University;  PhD.  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1983 

Spider,  Hugh  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sci- 
ences. BA,  1972,  MA,  1974,  University  of  South  Horida; 
PhD,  1985,  MPH,  1996,  Emory  University 

Spitzer,  John  C,  Professor,  Animal  and  Vetermary  Sciences. 
BS,  1969,  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1975,  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity 

Spivey,  Michael  F.,  Wachovia  Professor,  Finance.  BA,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  1973;  MBA,  East  Carolina 
University,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1987 

Sridharan,  V.,  Professor,  Management.  BE,  Madurai-Kamaraj 
University  (India),  1975;  PhD,  University' of  Iowa,  1987 

Srimani,  Pradip  K.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Com- 
puter Science.  BS,  1970,  BTech,  1973,  MTech,  1975, 
PhD,  1978,  University  of  Calcutta  (India) 

Srivastava,  Anand  K.,  Adiurv:t  Professor,  Genetics  and  Bio- 
chemistry; Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  SaeiKes 
BS,  1979,  MS,  1981,  University  of  Allahabad  (India); 
PhD,  Banaras  Hindu  University  (India),  1986 

St.  John,  Caron  H.,  Professor,  Management  BS,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  1976;  MBA,  1984,  PhD.  1988, 
Georgia  State  University 
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Stanzione,  Daniel  C,  Jr.,  Research  Associate/ Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Elecvrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1991,  MS, 
1993,  Clemson  University 

Stasiukaitis,  Sara  E.,  Lecturer,  Management.  BS,  Furman 
University,  1995;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1997 

Staufeneger,  W.  Benjamin,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  1999;  MS,  Clem- 
son University,  2001 

Stecker,  Pamela  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  1982,  MEd,  1988,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1993 

Stegall,  David  L.,  Visitmg  Assistant  Professor,  Philosophy 
and  ReUgion.  BA,  1984,  MLibSc,  1984,  University  of 
North  Carolina 

Stegelin,  Dolores  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  1969,  MS,  1970,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University; 
PhD,  University  of  South  Florida,  1983 

Steirer,  William  P.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  History.  BA, 
Gettysburg  College.  1959;  MA,  1962,  PhD,  1972,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 

Stephan,  Elizabeth  A.,  Visiting  lr\structor.  General  Engi- 
neering. BS,  1993,  PhD,  1999,  University  of  Akron 

Stephens,  Benjamin  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychobgy. 
BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1979;  PhD,  University  of 
Texas,  1985 

Sterling,  Patrick  D.,  Lecturer,  Computer  Science .  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1971;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1997 

Stevens,  Bonnie  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management;  Director,  Nonprofit  Leadership 
Minor.  BS,  1976,  MRPA,  1978,  EdD,  1997,  Clemson 
University 

Stevens,  J.  Herbert,  Jr.,  Lecturer,  College  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, arui  Human  Develofmient  Support  Services.  BSF 
University  of  South  Florida,  1975;  MRPA,  Clemson 
University,  1978 

Stevenson,  Dennis  E.,  Associate  Professor.  Compuur  Sci- 
ence. BA,  Eastern  Michigan  University,  1965;  MS, 
Rutgers  University,  1975;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1983 

Stevenson,  Roger  E.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Genetics  and  Bio- 
chemistry. BS,  Furman  University,  1962;  MD,  Wake 
Forest  University,  1966 

Stewart,  Wayne  H.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Management. 
BS/BA,  1984,  MBA,  1988,  Western  Carolina  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  University  of  North  Texas,  1995 

Still,  Hugh  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Resources . 
BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1978;  MS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1980 

Stoddard,  Allison  K.,  Visiring  Instructor,  Matherrmtical  Sci- 
ences. BA,  1985,  MS,  1990,  Clemson  University 

Stone,  Kenneth  C,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Agricul- 
tural arui  Biological  Engineering.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1985, 
PhD,  1987,  University  of  South  Flotida 

Straka,  Thomas  J.,  Professor,  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1972, 
MS,  1973,  University  of  Wisconsin;  MBA,  University 
of  South  Catolina,  1978;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University,  1981 

Stringer,  William  C,  Associate  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil 
Environmental  Science.  BSA,  1968,  MS,  1972,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1979 

Stroud,  Ronald  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aerospace  Studies; 
Captain,  U.S.  Air  Force.  BS,  University  of  West  Florida, 
1990;  MBA,  College  of  Santa  Fe,  1993 

Stuart,  Steven  J.,  Assistant  Professor.  Chemistr:^.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  1990;  MA,  1991,  MPhil,  1994,  PhD, 
1995,  Columbia  University 

Sturkie,  Douglas  K.,  Professor,  Sociology.  BA,  Newberry 
College,  1970;  MSW,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
1973;  PhD,  University  of  Southern  California,  1979 


Stutzenberger,  Fred  J.,  Professor.  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Bellarmine-Ursuline  College-St.  Thomas,  1962;  MS, 
University  of  Houston,  1964;  PhD,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, 1967 

Suggs,  H.  Lewis,  Professor.  History.  BA,  1963,  MA,  1969, 
North  Carolina  Central  University;  PhD,  University 
of  Virginia,  1976 

Sullivan,  Michael  Jack,  Professor.  Entomology.  Edisto  Re- 
search arvi  Education  Center.  BS,  Texas  Technical  Uni- 
versity, 1967;  MS,  1971,  PhD,  1973,  North  Carolina 
State  University 

Summers,  Joshua  D.,  Assistant  Professor.  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. BSME,  1996,  MSME,  1998,  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia; PhD,  Arizona  State  University,  2002 

Summers,  Timothy  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Management. 
BA,  1976,  MBA,  1978,  West  Virginia  University;  PhD, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1986 

Sun,  Ya-ping,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Zhengzhou  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (China),  1982;  MS,  Zhejiang  Uni- 
versity (China),  1985;  PhD,  Florida  State  University, 
1989 

Surak,  John  G.,  Professor.  Food  Science  and  Human  Nutri- 
tion. BS,  1971,  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1974,  University  of  Wis- 
consin 

Surver,  William  M.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Biol- 
ogy Instruction.  BS,  St.  Francis  College,  1966;  PhD, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  1974 

Sutton,  Russell  W.,  Professor,  Agricultural  arui  Applied  Eco- 
nomics. BS,  1963,  MS,  1967,  PhD,  1974,  University  of 
Kentucky 

Swank,  Wayne  T.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forest  Resources.  BS, 
West  Virginia  University,  1958;  MF  I960,  PhD,  1972, 
University  of  Washington 

Swanson,  Elizabeth  O.,  Lecturer.  School  of  Nursing.  BS, 
Baylor  University,  1975;  MSN,  1990,  MPH,  1990, 
Emory  University 

Sweeney,  John  R.,  Department  Chair  arui  Professor,  Aquae 
ulture.  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology.  BSE  1967,  MS, 
1971,  University  of  Georgia;  PhD,  Colorado  State  Uni 
versiry,  1975 

Swindell,  David,  Associate  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA, 
University  of  Texas,  1988;  PhD,  Indiana  University,  1997 

Switzer,  Deborah  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BA,  University  of  Texas,  1976;  MEd,  1987,  PhD, 
1993,  University  of  Illinois 

Switrer,  Fred  S.  Ill,  Professor.  Psychology.  BA,  Univer 
sity  of  Texas,  1975;  MS,  Lamar  University,  1982;  PhD, 
University  of  Illinois,  1988 

Swords,  Allen  N.,  Lecturer,  En^sh.  BA,  1997,  MA,  2002, 
Clemson  University 

Swords,  Nicole  T.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  Barry  Univer- 
sity, 1998;  MA,  Clemson  University,  2001 

Szmurlo,  Karyna  M.,  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  1965,  MA, 
1967,  University  of  Warsaw  (Poland);  MA,  1977,  PhD, 
1981,  Rutgers  University 

Tagliarini,  Gene  A.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Computer 
Science.  BA,  1970,  MA,  1971,  University  of  South 
Florida;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1989 

Taha,  Tarek  M.,  Instructor,  Electrical  arui  Computer  Engi- 
neering. BA,  DePauw  University,  1994;  BEE,  1996,  MS, 
1998,  PhD,  2002,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Tamura,  Robert  F.,  Associate  Professor.  Economics.  BS, 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  1981;  MA,  1983,  PhD, 
1988,  University  of  Chicago 

Taylor,  Dennis  S.,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Lifjrary.  BA 
Piedmont  College,  1977;  MA,  University  of  Georgia, 
1981;  MLn,  Emory  University,  1986 

Taylor,  Mary  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  BA 
Western  Kentucky  University,  1983;  MS,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University,  1985;  PhD,  Uni 
versiry  of  Akron,  1990 


Taylor,  Paul  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. BA,  University  of  Cambridge  (England),  1972;  MS, 

1973,  PhD,  1976,  Victoria  University  of  Manchester 
(England) 

Taylor,  Robert  L.,  Chair  and  Professor.  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS  University  of  Tennessee,  1966;  MS,  1969, 
PhD,  1971,  Florida  State  University 

Taylor,  Theodore  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Materials  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering.  BS,  Alfred  University,  1963;  MS, 
1966,  PhD,  1971,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  PE 

Temesvari,  Lesly,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  McGill  University  (Canada),  1987;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor  (Canada),  1993 

Templeton,  Scott  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Applied  Economics.  BA,  1983,  MS,  1987,  University  of 
California-Santa  Cruz;  PhD,  University  of  California- 
Berkeley,  1994 

Terrell,  Emily  J.,  Lecturer.  Planning  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. BS,  Eckerd  College,  1995;  MCRP,  Clemson 
University,  2000 

Tessema,  Guebre  X.,  Professor,  Physics  arui  Astronomy.  BS, 

1974,  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1979,  University  of  Grenoble 
(France) 

Thames,  Brenda  J.,  Professor.  Family  and  Youth  Develop- 
ment. BS,  Mississippi  State  University,  1976;  MEd,  1985, 
EdD,  1992,  Clemson  University 

Thatcher,  Jason  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Management.  BA, 
1994,  BA,  1999,  University  of  Utah;  MPA,  1999,  PhD, 
2002,  Florida  State  University 

Thies,  Judy  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Plant  Pathology  and 
Physiobgy.  BS,  1972,  MS,  1982,  PhD,  1988,  University 
of  Minnesota 

Thies,  Mark  C,  Professor,  Chemical  Engineenng.  BChE, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1977;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware,  1985;  PE 

Thomas,  Claude  E.,  Adjunct  Professcrr,  Plant  Pathobgy  arui 
Physiobgy.  BS,  Wofford  College,  1962;  MS,  1964,  PhD, 
1966,  Clemson  University 

Thomas,  Ronald  L.,  Department  Chair  arui  Professor,  Pack- 
aging Science.  BS,  Gardner- Webb  University,  1973;  MS, 

1975,  PhD,  1980,  Clemson  University 
Thomason,  Deborah  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Family  and 

Youth  Devebpment.  BS,  1977,  MEd,  1979,  EdS,  1986, 
University  of  Georgia;  EdD,  Clemson  University,  1992 

Thompson,  C.  Stassen,  Director,  Office  of  Land  Manage- 
ment; Professor,  Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics .  BS, 
Murray  State  College,  1968;  MS,  1969,  PhD,  1972, 
University  of  Kentucky 

Thompson,  Carl  E.,  Professor,  Animal  arui  Veterirwry  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1963,  MS,  1968,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  1971 

Thompson,  G.  Richard,  Professor.  Ecorumiics.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  1966;  PhD,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1972 

Thompson,  Lenny  L.,  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. BS,  University  of  California,  1985;  MS,  1989, 
PhD,  1994,  Stanford  University 

Thompson,  Major  C,  Adjunct  Professor,  School  of  the 
Environment.  BS,  Birmingham-Southern  College,  1959; 
MS,  1961,  PhD,  1963,  Ohio  State  University 

Thompson,  Sharon  W.,  Associate  Professcrr,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BS,  1968,  MS,  1968,  Mun-ay  State  College;  PhD, 
University  of  Kentucky,  1973 

Thurmond,  J.  Strom,  Adjunct  Professor,  Political  Sdence. 
BS,  Clemson  University,  1923 

Thurston,  Ronald  J.,  Professor,  Aninml  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BA,  1966,  MS,  1969,  University  of  Arkansas; 
PhD,  University  of  Missouri,  1976 

Timms,  Janet  L.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BS,  1981,  MS,  1986,  Clemson  University;  EdD,  Uni- 
versity  of  Georgia,  1992 
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Tinsley,  Joseph  L.,  Lecturer.  School  of  the  Eni'ironm«rnt 
BA,  1986,  MA.  1989,  MS,  1994,  Clemson  University 

Toler,  Joe  E.,  Profesior,  Experimental  Statistics.  BS,  1966, 
MSA,  1968,  University  of  Georgia;  PhD,  Clemsim  Uni- 
versity, 1990 

Tollison,  Robert  D.,  Visiring  Professor,  Econotrucs.  RA, 
Wofford  College,  1964;  MA,  University  of  Alabama, 
1965;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1969 

Tomasso,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ai]i4aculture ,  Fisheries, 
and  Wildlife  Biology,  ami  Biological  Scienci's  BS,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee-Martin,  1974;  MS,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Memphis, 
1981 

Tomkins,  Jeffrey  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics  and  Bio- 
chemistry. BS,  Washington  State  University,  1985;  MS, 
University  of  Idaho,  1990;  PhD,  Clemson  University. 
1996 

Tong,  Chenning,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1983,  ME,  1985,  Beijing  Institute  of  Aeronau- 
tics and  Astronautics  (China);  PhD.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 1995 

Tonkyn,  David  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BA.  1976.  MA,  1978,  PhD.  1985,  Princeton  University 

Trapnell,  Jerry  E.,  Dean,  College  ofBusirKSS  and  Behavioral 
Science;  Professor,  Accounting.  BS,  1968,  MS.  1970.  Clem- 
son University;  PhD.  University  of  Georgia.  1977;  CPA 

Tritt,  Terry  M.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  AS. 
Anderson  Junior  College.  1979;  BA.  1980.  PhD,  1985, 
Clemson  University 

Turnipseed,  Samuel  0.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Edisto  Re- 
search and  Education  Center.  BA,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1956;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1958;  PhD. 
North  Carolina  State  University,  1961 

Tyler,  Peggy  J.,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Library.  BS, 
Johnson  State  College,  1983;  MLS,  State  University  of 
New  York- Albany.  1988 

Tyrrell,  Richard  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychobgy.  BA, 
Hartwick  College,  1985;  MS,  1989,  PhD,  1993,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

Tzeng,  Tzuen-Rong  J.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Tunghai  University  (China),  1985;  PhD,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1998 

Ueshina,  Toshi,  Assistant  Professor,  Art.  BFA,  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Institute.  1982;  MFA.  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity. 1999 

Van  den  Hurk,  Peter,  Assistant  Professor,  EnvironmentaJ 
Toxicology.  BS,  State  University  of  Groningen  (The 
Netherlands),  1983;  MS,  Universit>'  of  Amsterdam  (The 
Netherlands),  1988;  PhD,  College  of  William  and  Mar>', 
1998 

Van  Lear,  David  H.,  Robert  Adger  Botven  Professor,  Forest 
Resources.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1965,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University;  PhD,  University  of  Idaho, 
1969 

Vander  Mey,  Brenda  J.,  Professor,  Sociology.  BA,  Trinity 
Christian  College,  1978;  MA,  1981,  PhD.  1984,  Mis- 
sissippi State  University 

Vander  Mey,  Gerald  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture.  BLA.  1982.  MS.  1984.  Missis- 
sippi State  University;  RLA 

Vatalaro,  Michael  V.,  Professor,  Art.  BFA,  University  of 
Akron,  1972;  MFA,  Alfred  University,  1976 

Vaughn,  Edward  A.,  Professor,  Materials  Science  and  En- 
gineering. BS,  Lynchburg  College,  1962;  MS,  Institute 
of  Textile  Technology,  1964;  PhD,  Victoria  University 
of  Manchester  (England),  1969;  CTEXX  FTl 

Vergano,  Peter  J.,  Professor,  Packaging  Science.  BA.  1965, 
BS,  1965,  Rutgers  University;  ScD,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1969 

Viktorova,  Irina  V.,  Visidng  Assistant  Professor,  Mathemad- 
cal  Sciences.  MS,  Moscow  State  University  (Russia), 
1977;  PhD,  Mechanical  Engineering  Research  Institute 
of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science  (Russia),  1983 


Vines,  Dwighl  T.,  Asjodaie  Professor,  AniiruiianJ  Veteri- 
nary Sciences  BS,  1968.  MS.  1972,  University  of  Ar- 
kansas; PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1976 

Voelkl,  Judith  E.,  Asstxiate  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tounsm  Management.  BS,  Illinois  State  University, 
1979;  MS,  Indiana  University,  1985;  PhD,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University,  1989 

Vyavahare,  Narendra  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
mg.  BS,  1983,MS,  1985,PhD.  1990.  University  of  Pune 
(India) 

Wagener,  Earl  H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry. 
BS.  1962.  PhD.  1967,  Clemson  University 

Wagner,  John  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing BS.  1983.  MS,  1985,  State  University  of  New  York- 
Buffalo;  PhD,  Pufdue  University,  1989 

Wagner,  John  R.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Ent/ironment.  BS. 
Muhlenberg  College,  1970;  MEd,  1972,  MA,  1976, 
Temple  University;  PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
1993 

Wagner,  Lisa  K.,  Director,  South  Carolina  Botanical  Gar- 
den. BA,  University  of  Texas- Austin,  1976;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  California-Berkeley,  1983 

Wagner,  Thomas  E.,  Professor,  Biological  Scieru:es;  Adjunct 
Professor,  Chemistry.  BA,  Princeton  University,  1964; 
PhD.  Northwestern  University,  1966 

Wainscott,  Stephen  H.,  Assistant  Dean,  Honors  Program: 
Professor,  Political  Science.  BA,  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian 
College,  1967;  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  Miami  University 

Wakefield,  Jennie  E.,  Lecturer,  En^ish.  BFA.  Boston  Con- 
servatory. 1977;  MA.  Clemson  University,  2001 

Waldrop,  Thomas  A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Forest 
Resources  BS.  1978.  MS,  1980,  Clemson  University; 
PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1983 

Waldvogel,  Jerry  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Biology  Irxstruc- 
tion.  BS.  Stanford  University.  1976;  PhD.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 1981 

Walker,  Gerald  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Military  Leadership. 
Major,  U.S.  Army.  BS,  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, 1983;  MA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1992; 
MS,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  2000 

Walker,  Gerald  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Art.  BArch,  Clem- 
son University,  1966;  MCP  1969,  MS,  1984,  PhD,  1993, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Walker,  Ian  D.,  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer  Engi- 
neering. BS,  University  of  Hull  (England),  1983;  MS, 
1985,  PhD,  1989,  University  of  Texas-Austin 

Walker,  Joan  L.,  AdjurKt  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Re- 
sources. BS,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  1975;  MS.  1980, 
PhD,  1985,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Walker,  Joseph  X,  Lecturer,  Parks,  Recreadon,  and  Tourism 
Management.  BFA,  1993,  MA,  1996,  MA,  2001,  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  2002 

Walker,  Meredith  L.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1984;  MAEd,  Western  Carolina  Uni- 
versity, 1987 

Walker,  Nancy  Hilton,  Associate  Professor,  Crop  and  Soil 
Ent'ironmentai  Science.  BA,  Emory  University,  1967; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1982 

Walker,  S.  Erwin,  Visiting  Instructor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BA,  University  of  North  Carolina.  1996;  MS.  Clemson 
University.  1998 

Waller,  Neil  G.,  Professor,  Finance.  BS.  1975.  MA.  1978, 
University  of  South  Florida;  PhD,  University  of  Texas, 
1986;  MAI 

Wang,  Gaofeng  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Resources. 
BSc,  1983,  MSc,  1986.  Nanjing  Forestry  University 
(China);  PhD,  University  of  British  Columbia 
(Canada),  1993 

Wang,  Samuel  M.,  Alumru  Professor,  Art.  BA,  Augustana 
College,  1964;  MFA,  University  of  Iowa,  1966 
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Wang,  Zijun,  Assistant  Prufessur,  Computer  Science  BS, 
1990,  MS,  1993,  UnivcrMty  irf  Science  and  TechnoL^y 
China  (Chinii);  PhD,  Univcn-ity  of  Central  Flonda,  2001 

Warber,  Adam  L,  Assistant  Professor.  P(iitical  Science  BA, 
Hope  College,  1993;  MA,  Western  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, 1996;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  2002 

Ward,  David  A.,  Professor.  Sociology.  BA,  Rorida  Atlan- 
tic University,  1971;  MA,  1973,  PhD,  1975,Univcr»ity 
of  St)uth  Rorida 

Ward,  William  A.,  Professor.  Agncukwal  and  Applied  Eco- 
nomics BA,  1965,  MS,  1967.  Clemson  University;  PhD. 
Michigan  State  University,  1972 

Ward- Vaughn,  Virginia  L.  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Schod 
of  Accountancy  and  Legal  Studies  BA,  University  of 
Hawaii,  1982;  JD,  George  Washington  University,  1987; 
MPAcc,  Clemson  University,  1995 

Warner,  Daniel  D.,  Professor,  Mathemaxxcal  Sciences.  BS, 
1965,  MA,  1966,  Arizona  State  University;  PhD.  Uni- 
versity of  California.  1974 

Warner,  John  T.,  Professor,  Ecotujttucs.  BA.  Wake  Forest 
University.  1969;  ME.  1972,  PhD,  1976.  North  Caro- 
lina State  University 

Warner,  Richard  D.,  Professor,  Schod  of  the  Enwronment 
BS,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1966;  PhD, 
Stanford  University,  1971 

Watson,  Lemuel  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Leadership,  Tech- 
nology, and  Counselor  Education .  BS,  University  of  Siiuth 
Carolina,  1985;  MA,  Saint  Xavier  University,  1990; 
EdD,  Indiana  University,  1994 

Watson,  Whitten  S.,  Lecturer,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
BFA,  Memphis  College  of  Art,  1991 

Watt,  Charles  K.,  Professor,  Materials  Saence  and  Engi- 
neenng.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1959;  MBA,  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  1972;  MS,  1973,  PhD, 
1986,  George  Washington  University 

Watt,  Paula  J.,  Manager,  Clinical  Education  and  Practice, 
Joseph  F.  Sullivan  Center;  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS, 
1993,  MS,  1994,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Clayton 
College  of  Natural  Health,  1999 

Weatherford,  Carol  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. BS,  1972,  MS,  1973,  EdS,  1975,  University  of 
Georgia;  EdD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1984 

Weatherford,  David  E.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Family  and  Youth 
Development.  BS,  1972,  MEd,  1978,  Universiry  of  Geor- 
gia; EdD,  North  Carolina  State  Universiry,  1981 

Weber,  Allen,  AdjurKt  Professor,  School  of  the  Ennronment. 
BS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960;  MS,  University 
of  Arizona,  1962;  PhD,  University  of  Utah,  1966 

Weems,  Jerome  J.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bio- 
logical Sciences:  Associate  Director,  Internal  Medicine, 
Greenville  Hospital  System.  BA,  Rhodes  College,  1977: 
MD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1981 

Wei,  Yanzhang,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Shenyang  Normal  College  (China),  1982;  MS,  Insti- 
tute of  Hydrobiology  of  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences (China),  1985;  PhD,  Ohio  University,  1996 

Weigel,  Timothy  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Packagir\g  Science. 
BS,  1984,  MS,  1991,  MS,  1996,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University.  2000 

Weir,  Julia  K.,  Lecmrer,  Teacher  Education.  BS,  North- 
west Missouri  State  Universiry,  1962;  MEd,  Iowa  State 
University,  1990 

Weisenmiller,  Eric  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Graphic  Com- 
muTucadons.  BA,  1993,  MT,  1995,  Georgia  Southern 
Universiry;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1999 

Wells,  Christina  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Homculture  BS, 
Temple  University,  1994;  PhD,  Peniisylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, 1999 

Wells,  Gary  J.,  Professor,  Agricidtural  and  Applied  Econom- 
ics. BA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1973;  ME,  1974, 
PhD,  1977,  North  Carolina  State  Univetsity 


Faculty 


Wells,  John  K.,  Lecturer,  Agricultural  Research.  BS,  1976, 
MS,  1983,  Clemson  University 

Welsh,  Ralph  S.,  Visiting  Irxstructor,  Public  Health  Sciences . 
BS,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  1991;  MS, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1998 

Welton,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  School  Director  and  Professor,  School 
of  Accountancy  and  Legal  Studies.  BA,  Anderson  Uni- 
versity, 1976;  MS,  1978,  PhD,  1982,  Louisiana  State 
University 

Wentworth,  William  M.,  Professor,  Sociology.  BA,  Indi- 
ana University,  1972;  MA,  University  of  Maryland, 
1974;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1978 

Werth,  David  E.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineer' 
ing.  BS,  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo,  1993; 
MS,  1997,  PhD,  1997,  Utah  State  University 

Wesley,  Kathryn  M.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BA,  Northeast  Louisiana  University,  1977;  MLIS,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Mississippi,  1997 

Westall,  James  M.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Computer  Scierwe.  BS, 
Davidson  College,  1968;  PhD,  1973,  MS,  1978,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina 

Wetsel,  Margaret  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BSN,  Indiana  University,  1978;  MS,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 1979;  PhD,  University  of  Texas- Austin,  1988 

Wheeler,  Alfred  G.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomobgy.  BA, 
Grinnell  College,  1966;  PhD,  Cornell  University,  1971 

Wheeler,  Alfred  P.,  Department  Cfioj'r  and  Professor,  Bio- 
logical Sciences.  BS,  Butler  University,  1969;  PhD,  Duke 
University,  1975 

Whetstone,  Jack  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Aquacuiture,  Fish- 
eries, and  Wildlife  Biobgy.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1978,  Clein- 
son  University 

Whitaker,  M.  Christina  P.,  Visiring  Instructor,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. BA,  Clemson  University,  1992;  MEd,  The  Cita- 
del, 1999 

White,  Charlie  R.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  1966;  MS,  Indiana  University,  1967 

White,  Curtis  D.,  Sr.,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  ard 
Biological  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1980; 
MS,  1985,  PhD,  1988,  University  of  Missouri 

White,  Richard  D.,  Lecturer,  School  of  the  Environment. 
BS,  1991,  MS,  1996,  Clemson  University 

Whiteside,  William  S.,  Extension  Associate  I  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Packaging  Science.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1986,  PhD, 
1999,  Clemson  University 

Whitwell,  Ted,  Department  Cliair  and  Professor,  Horticul- 
ture. BS,  University  of  Tennessee-Martin,  1972;  MS, 
1974,  PhD,  1977,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Wicks,  Bruce  E.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  1970,  MA,  1979, 
State  University  of  New  York-Brockport;  PhD,  Texas 
A&M  University,  1986 

Wiecek,  Margaret  Maria,  Associate  Professor,  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences.  MS,  1979,  PhD,  1984,  University  of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgy  (Poland) 

Wiesman,  Daryl  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Communicarion 
Studies.  BA,  Northern  Kentucky  University,  1974;  MA, 
Eastern  Illinois  University,  1976;  PhD,  Florida  State 
University,  2002 

Wiggers,  Ernie  P.,  AdjurKt  Associate  Professor,  Aquacuiture, 
Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Bwbgy.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1979,  Clem- 
son University;  PhD,  Texas  Technical  University,  1983 

Wigley,  T.  Bently,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Aquac- 
uiture, Fisheries, andWildUfe Biology.  BS,  1975, MS,  1977, 
PhD,  1981,  Mississippi  State  University 

Wilkinson,  Nancy  S.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
Florida  State  University,  1963;  MEd,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, 1972 

Wilkinson,  T.  Ross,  Interim  Associate  Provost;  Professor, 
Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  1959;  MS,  University  of  Maryland,  1962;  PhD, 
Washington  State  University,  1970 


Willey,  Richard  D.,  Extension  Associate,  Family  and  Youth 
Development.  BS,  1990,  MS,  1995,Clemson'University 

Williams,  Calvin  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Matherrwncal  Sci- 
ences. BS,  College  of  Charleston,  1981;  PhD,  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1987 

Williams,  Dwight  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ento- 
mology. BS,  1977,  MS,  1979,  University  of  Arkansas; 
PhD,  Louisiana  State  University,  1984 

Williams,  E.  Leslie,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
1988,  MA,  1990,  Florida  State  University;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1997 

Williams,  Frankie  Keels,  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership, 
Technology,  and  Counselor  Education.  BS,  Winthrop  Col- 
lege, 1974;  MEd,  South  Carolina  State  University,  1978; 
EdS,  1991,  PhD,  1996,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Williams,  Marty  H.,  Director,  Cooperative  Education  Pro- 
gram; Lecturer,  Management.  BA,  1975,  MEd,  1977, 
Clemson  University 

Williams,  Sean  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  En^ish.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1992;  MA,  University  of  Arizona,  1996; 
PhD,  University  of  Washington,  1999 

Williams,  Thomas  M.,  Professor,  Forest  Resources,  Belle 
W.  Baruch  Forest  Science  Institute.  BS,  1969,  MS,  197 1 , 
PhD,  1976,  University  of  Minnesota 

Willingham,  Russell,  Instructor,  Languages.  BA,  Clark 
College,  1963;  MA,  Atlanta  University,  1966 

Willocks,  Stacey  A.,  Lecturer,  Sociobgy.  BA,  1995,  MS 
2001,  Clemson  University 

Willoughby,  Deborah  P.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Nursing  BS,  1976,  MS,  1986,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
Georgia  State  University,  1995 

Wills,  William,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomobgy. 
BS,  Fresno  State  CoUege-Bakersfield  Center,  1959;  MS 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1965 

Wilson,  Kathleen  K.,  Research  AssociatelProfessor,  Family 
and  Neighborhood  Life.  BA,  Moody  Bible  College,  1970 
MEd,  Texas  Woman's  University,  1970;  PhD,  Michi 
gan  State  University,  1978 

Wilson,  R.  Seal  N.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS 
Winthrop  University,  1988;  MA,  Furman  University, 
1991;  PhD,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1994 

Winchell,  Donna  H.,  Professor,  En^sh.  BA,  1974,  MA 
1976,  Florida  State  University;  PhD,  Texas  Christian 
University,  1983 

Winchell,  Mark  R.,  Professor,  EngUsh.  BA,  1971,  MA 
1973,  West  Virginia  University;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  Uni 
versity,  1978 

Winters,  Alan  J.,  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  and  Le 
gal  Studies.  BS,  1966,  MBA,  1970,  Northeast  Louisiana 
University;  PhD,  Texas  Technical  University,  1974;  CPA 

Witte,  James  C,  Associate  Professor,  Sociobgy.  BA,  Beloit 
College,  1979;  MPA,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1981 
MA,  1984,  PhD,  1991,  Harvard  University 

Wohn,  Mary  Jacqueline,  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS 
Skidmore  College,  1982;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1990 

Wolak,  Francis  J.,  Associate  Dean,  Field  Operations;  Pro 
fessor.  Agricultural  and  Biobgical  Engineering.  BS,  1976 
PhD,  1981,  Michigan  State  University 

Wolf,  Jack  G.,  Assistant  Professor.  Finance.  BA,  Un 
sity  of  Virginia,  1991;  MBA,  Wake  Forest  University, 
1993;  PhD,  University  of  Utah,  2000 

Wood,  Gene  W.,  Professor,  Aquacuiture,  Fisheries,  and 
Wildlife  Biobgy.  BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1963;  MS,  1966,  PhD,  1971,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University 

Wood,  Judy  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing BS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1992,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University 

Woodard,  James  D.,  Named  Professor,  Political  Scierwe.  BS, 
Abilene  Christian  University,  1970;  MA,  American 
University,  1973;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1978 
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Woodell,  Charies  H.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  1963,  MA, 
1 964,  Wake  Forest  University;  PhD,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1974 

Woodward,  Sandra  K.,  Lecturer,  Chemical  Engineering.  BA, 
Clemson  University,  1967 

Woodward-Detrich,  Denise  C,  Director,  Rudolph  E.  Lee 
Gallery;  Lecturer,  Art.  BFA,  Wichita  State  University, 
1990;  MFA,  Alfred  University,  1992 

Woolbright,  Nona  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Graphic  Com- 
munications. BA,  California  State  Universiry-Chico, 
1983;  MS,  Central  Missouri  State  University,  1986; 
EdD,  Clemson  University,  1995 

Wooten,  Thomas  E.,  Alumni  Professor,  Forest  Resources. 
BA,  Catawba  College,  1962;  ME  Duke  University,  1965; 
PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1967 

Worthen,  Wade  B.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Biob^cal 
Sciences.  BS,  Bucknell  University,  1982;  MS,  1985,  PhD, 
1988,  Rutgers  University 

Wourms,  John  P.,  Professor,  Bwb^cal  Sciences .  BS,  1958; 
MS,  1960,  Fordham  University;  PhD,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, 1966 

Wright,  Brett  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BA,  1975,  MA, 
1976,  Morehead  State  University;  PhD,  Texas  A&M 
University,  1985 

Wright,  Julia  S.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA,  1975, 
MA,  1976,  Morehead  State  University 

Wueste,  Daniel  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Phibsophy  and  Re- 
ligion; Interim  Director,  Rutland  Center  for  Ethics.  BA, 

1976,  MA,  1979,  University  of  Wisconsin;  PhD,  Wash- 
ington University,  1985 

Wyatt,  Douglas  E.,  AdjurKt  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
the  Environment.  BA,  University  of  Tennessee,  1980; 
MS,  Vanderbilt  University,  1985;  PhD,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1995 

Wyffels,  Jennifer  T.,  Adjuru:t  Assistant  Professor,  Biobgi- 
cal Sciences.  BS,  Bradley  University,  1991;  PhD,  Clem- 
son University,  2001 

Xie,  Yuan,  Research  Associate/Assistant  Professor,  Chemis- 
try. BS,  1978,  MS,  1986,  Suzhou  University  (China); 
PhD,  Shanghai  Institute  of  Organic  Chemistry,  1990 

Xu,  Xiao-bang,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  Tsinghua  University  (China),  1968; 
PhD,  University  of  Mississippi,  1985 

Yancey,  Kathleen  B.,  Director,  Pearce  Center;  Roy  Pearce 
Professor,  Prof essional  Communications .  BA,  1972,  MA, 

1977,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  Purdue  University,  1983 

Yarrow,  Greg  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Forest  Resources.  BS, 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1977;  MS,  Missis- 
sippi State  University,  1979;  DF,  Stephen  F.  Austin  State 
University,  1987 

Yilmaz,  Umit,  Associate  Professor,  Planning  and  landscape 
Architecture.  BArch,  1979,  MA,  1981,  PhD,  1988, 
Istanbul  Technical  University  (Turkey) 

Yoon,  Tae-hee,  Adjunct  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Applied 
Economics.  LLB,  Dong  Guk  University  (Korea),  1959; 
MPA,  Seoul  National  University  (Korea),  1964;  PhD, 
University  of  Connecticut,  1967 

Young,  Arthur  P.,  Campbell  Chair  and  Professor,  English 
and  Engineering.  BA,  University  of  Maryland,  1966;  MA, 
1968,  PhD,  1971,  Miami  University 

Yu,  Xianrhong,  Assistant  Professor,  Biobgical  Sciences.  BS, 
Laiyang  Agricultural  College  (China),  1985;  MS, 
Changchun  University  (China),  1988;  PhD,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity,  1998 

Zaczek,  Barbara  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
University  of  Krakow  (Poland),  1972;  MA,  1988,  PhD, 
1992,  University  of  Oregon 

Zehnder,  Geoffrey  W.,  Coordiruuor,  Integrated  Pest  Man- 
agement and  Sustainable  Agriculture;  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy. BS,  University  of  California-Davis,  1976;  MS,  1980; 
PhD,  1984,  University  of  California-Riverside 
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Zhang,  Dalun,  Assiiumt  Pmfessor,  Teacher  Educatum.  BA, 
198?,  MA.  1987.  East  China  Normal  Univereity  (China); 
MEd.  1994,  PhD.  1998.  University  of  New  Oleani 

Zhang,  Yanhua,  Assiscam  Professor,  Languages.  BA.  Bcijins 
Normal  University  (China).  198?;  MA.  Chinese  Acad- 
emy of  Social  Sciences  (China).  1986;  MA,  1992.  Phi"), 
1999.  University  of  Hawaii 

Zile,  Michael  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioerxgineenrxg.  BA, 
Knox  ColicRc,  1974;  MD,  Rush  University,  1977 

Zimmermann,  JoAn  M.,  Visiting  Assiiwnt  Professor,  Parks, 
Recreaaon,  and  Tounsm  Management.  BS,  Western  Illi- 
nois University,  1984;  MBA,  Olivet  Nazarene  Univer- 
sity, 1996;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  2002 

Zumbrunnen,  David  A.,  Professor.  Mec/uinicai  Engineer- 
ing. BME,  University  of  Minnesota,  1977;  MSME.  1984, 
PhD,  1988,  Purdue  Universit>';  PE 

Zungoli,  Patricia  A.,  Professor,  Entomology.  BS,  1974.  MS, 
1979,  University  of  Maryland;  PhD.  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University.  1982 


FACULTY 
EMERITUS 


Acker,  Thomas  Waring,  BS.  Count>  Extension  Agent 
Emenlus 

Ackerman,  Carl  Willis,  MS,  Professor  Emenius,  Animal 
Science 

Acorn,  John  Thomson,  MFA.  Chair  ar\d  Professor  Errxen- 
ms,  Art 

Adair,  Joseph  Henry,  MEJ,  Professor  Emeritus,  Education 

Adams,  Hewitt  Dayne,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus.  History 

Addison,  Clarence  Lee  Benjamin,  MArch.  Professor 
Emeritus,  Construction  Science  and  Management 

Aitken,  James  Bruce,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Hwticuf- 
ture 

Alam,  Khursheed,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Mathemarica/ 
Sciences 

Albert,  Harold  Edward,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus.  Poliacai 
Science 

Allen,  Joe  Frank,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Chemistry 

Allen,  Leonard  Ray,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Aigronomy 
and  Soils 

Allen,  Robert  Max,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Forest  Re- 
sources 

Alley,  Forrest  Christopher,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus, 
Chemical  Engineering 

Alphin,  John  Gilbert,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricul- 
tural and  Biological  Engineering 

Anand,  Vera  Barata,  MS.  Professor  Emerita,  Engineering 
Graphics 

Anderson,  Luther  Perdee,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Pro/essor  Emeritus,  Agronomy  and 
So,b 

Armistead,  Myra  Ann,  MA,  Professor  Emerita,  Libraries 

Arnold,  Edwin  Pratte,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus,  German 

Ashley,  Kathy  Littlefield,  MS.  County  Extension  Agent 
Ementa 

Aucoin,  Claire  Russell,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emerita.  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences 

Aucoin,  Clayton  Verl,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Bagby,  Sara  Ayers,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita,  Home  Eco- 
nomics 

Bailey,  Roy  Horton,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  Chem- 
istry 


Baird,  Betty  Evans,  MS,  County  Extemion  Agent  Emerxta 

Balk,  William  Armstrong,  MS.  Professor  Emerims,  Agr\- 

culturaland  Biological  Engineering,  Edisto  Experiment  Sta- 

Banister,  Robert  Allen,  MS,  Director  Emeritus.  Coopera- 
tive Education,  Professor  Emeritus,  Engirwenng  Graphics 
Barker,  Wdliam  Jefferson,  BS,  Pro/essor  Ementus.  Ecrrestry 
Barlage,  William  Berdell,  Jr.,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  ErrKn- 
tus.  College  of  Engmeenng;  Professor  Ementus,  Cherrucal 
Engineering 
Bamett,  Bobby  Dale,  PhD,  Professor  ErtKntus,  Poultry 

Science 
Bamhill,  James  Wallace,  MA,  Pro/essor  Ementus,  History 
Baron,  William,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus,  Civil  Engineering 
Barth,  Clyde  Lewis,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus.  Agricultural 

and  Biological  Engineering 
Bass,  Samuel  David,  County  Extension  Agent  Einentus 
Bauld,  Nelson  Robert,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Me- 
chanical Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics 
Baumgardner,  Reginald  Andrew,  PhD,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus, Hornculture 
Baxter,  Ann  Webster,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita,  Microhiol- 

osy 

Baxter,  Luther  Willis,  Jr.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus,  Plant 
Pathology  and  Physiology 

Beard,  John  Nelson,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emerims,  Chemi- 
cal Engineering 

Beckwith,  William  Frederick,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Chemical  Engineering 

Behery,  Hassan  Mohamed,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus,  Tex- 
riles 

Bennett,  Archie  Wayne,  PhD,  Senior  Vice  Provost  and 
Dean  Ementus.  Graduate  School;  Prof essor  Emeritus ,  Elec- 
trical and  Computer  Engineering 

Bennett,  John  Everett,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering 

Berger,  Leonard,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Psychology 

Beyerlein,  Adolph  Louis,  PhD,  Chair  cmd  Professor  Emeri- 
tus, Chemistry 

Biga,  Thomas  Michael,  MS,  County  Exieruion  Agent 
Emeritus 

Bishop,  Carl  Barnes,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Chemistry 

Bishop,  Eugene  Harlan,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus, 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Bishop,  Muriel  Boyd,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita,  Chemistry 

Black,  John  Olar,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus,  Agronomy  and 
Soils 

Black,  Jonathan,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Bioengineering 

Blanton,  Lloyd  Houston,  PhD,  Acting  Head  and  Professor 
Ementus,  Agncidtural  Education 

Bleser,  Carol,  PhD,  Calhoun  Lemon  Professor  Emerita, 
History 

Book,  Norman  Loyd,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  Consrruc- 
non  Science  and  Management 

Bookmyer,  Beverly  Brandon,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita. 
Physics  and  AiStrorwmy 

Borgman,  Robert  Frederic,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Food 
Science 

Bosdell,  Francis  Alvin,  MlnEd,  Professor  Emeritus,  In- 
dustrial Education 

Bose,  Anil  Kumar,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences 

Boswell,  John  Smith,  Jr.,  County  E.xtensKm  Agent  Ementus 

Box,  Benton  Holcombe,  DF,  Dean  Emerims,  College  of 
Forest  and  Recreaaon  Resources;  Professor  Ementus,  For- 
est Resources 

Bradbury,  Douglas  WUson,  MSE,  Alumm  Professor  Emen- 
tus, Mechanical  Engineering 


Bradford,  Gamett  Lowell,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus,  Ajfn 

cultural  and  Applied  Ecimirmia 

Brannock,  Durant  York,  Jr.,  MA.  Professor  Emrniiu 
French 

Brantley,  Herbert,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Ementus 
Parki.  HecrvatKin,  and  Tounsm  Maruigetneni 

Briscoe,  Ida  Carolyn,  Edl"),  Profcisor  Emerita,  Curricu 
lum  and  lrv>truction 

Brittain,  Jere  Alonzo,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Hurticul 
ture  and  Integrated  Pest  Management 

Brock,  Julia  Ashley,  County  Extension  Director  Ementa 

Brooks,  Afton  De Wayne,  EdD,  Professor  Ementus,  Cur- 
ncxdum  and  InsrrucBon 

Brown,  Carolyn  Scurry,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa.  Biochem- 
istry 

Brown,  Farrell  Blenn,  PYD,  Interim  Dean  Ementus,  Grodu' 
ate  Scho<;l,  Professor  Ementus,  Chemistry 

Brown,  Thomas  M.,  PhD,  Professor  Emenlus.  Entomology 

Brown,  William  Glynn,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus, 
Animal,  Dairy,  and  Vetennary  Saences 

Buckner,  Sam  Levi,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Curriculum 
and  Instruction 

Bunn,  Joe  Millard,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Ementus, 
Agnculturcd  and  Biological  Engmeenng 

Burch,  Elmer  Earl,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emenms,  Busiru;ss 
Administration  and  Mathematical  Sciences 

Burkett,  Byron  Vemer,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus.  Tech- 
nology and  Human  Resource  Development 

Bussey,  Marie  Martin,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Butler,  John  Harrison,  EdD,  Head  and  Professor  Emen- 
tus. Music 

Butler,  John  Kenrick,  Jr.,  DBA,  Professor  Emeritus,  Man- 
agement 

Byars,  Edward  Ford,  PhD,  Executive  Assistant  Emeritus  to 
the  President;  Professor  Ementus,  Mechanical  Engineenng 
and  Engineenng  Mechanics 

Caley,  Paul  Cochran,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus,  Industrial 
Education 

Calhoun,  Richard  James,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emen- 
tus. English 

Card,  Edith  Bryson,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementa,  Music 

Carpenter,  Earl  Thomas,  EdD,  Head  and  Professor  Emen- 
tus ,  Agnculmrol  Education 

Carroll,  June  Langley,  BS,  District  Extension  Director 
Ementa 

Caskey,  Claire  Omar,  MA.  Professor  Emenms,  English 

Castro,  Walter  Ernest,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus.  Mechani- 
cal Engineenng  and  Engineenng  Mechanics 

Cely,  Joseph  Eugene,  MS,  County  Extemion  Agent  Emen- 
tus 

Chaplin,  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emenms.  Physics 

Chisman,  James  Allen,  PhD.  Professor  Emenms.  Indus 
mal  Engineenng 

Cholewinski,  Frank  Michael,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emenms 
Malhemancal  Sciences 

Christenbury,  Gerald  Davis,  PhD.  Professor  Emenlus 
Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineenng 

Christenbury,  Joyce  Hvrol,  MEd.  Professor  Emerita,  Fom 
il\  and  Youth  Development 

Christoph,  Laveme  McKay,  MA.  Professor  Emerims 
EngLsh 

Claire,  Alison  L,  PhD.  Professor  Ementa,  Accounting 

Clark,  James  Edwin,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus.  Citil  Engi- 
neenng 

Clements,  Stanley  Gordon,  Jr.,  Distinguished  Area  County 
.Agent  Ementus 

Clinkscales,  William  Cherry,  EdD.  Assistant  Director  of 
Extension  Emenms 
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Faculty 


Coffeen,  William  W.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Ceramic 
Engineering 

Colburn,  Frances  Louise,  MLS,  Head  and  Librarian 
Emerita,  Circulation  Unit 

Cole,  Spurgeon  Northen,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Psy- 
chology 

Collins,  Joyce  Smith,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Collins,  Thomas  Frank,  MS ,  Professor  Emeritus .  Physics 
and  Astronomy 

Connor,  Anthony  Cooper,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus,  Com- 
puter Science 

Conover,  Richard  Allan,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

Cook,  Bruce  Farreil,  PhD,  Director  Emeritus,  Brooks  Cen- 
ter; Professor  Emeritus,  Music 

Cook,  Wilton  Pierce,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Horticul- 
ture 

Cooledge,  Harold  Norman,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus. 
Architectural  History 

Copeland,  Jimmy  Bryant,  PhD,  Associate  Director  Emeri- 
tus, Cooperative  Extension  Service;  Professor  Emeritus, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 

Coulter,  Edwin  Martin,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Political 
Science 

Cox,  Headley  Morris,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts;  Professor  Emeritus ,  English 

Craddock,  Garnet  Roy,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Agronomy  ami  Soils 

Crader,  Kelly  Wayne,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Sociology 

Craig,  James  Telford,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricultural 
and  Biobgical  Engineering 

Cranston,  Mechthild,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa,  French 

Craven,  Ruby  Mae,  PhD,  State  Leader  Emerita,  Extension 
Home  Economics  Programs;  Professor  Emerita,  Home  Eco- 
nomics 

Crosby,  Margaree  Seawright,  EdD,  Professor  Ementa, 
Curriculum  and  /nsfruction 

Crouch,  James  Page,  EciD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor 
Emeritus,  Graphic  Communications 

Culler- Hair,  Margaret  Ann,  MS,  Counts  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Cunningham,  Bennie  Lee,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agri- 
cultural Education 

Davenport,  John  Douglas,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Psy- 
chology 

Davies,  Brian  Ewart,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Geological 
Sciences 

Davis,  James  Richard,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Account- 
ing 

Davis,  Rose  Jones,  EdD,  Professor  Emerita,  Family  and 
Youth  Development 

Davis,  Ruby  Sellers,  MA,  Professor  Emerita,  History 

Day,  Frank  Louis,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus,  English 

Day,  Mary  Sue,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 

Deal,  Elwyn  Ernest,  PhD,  Assistant  Director  Emeritus  for 
Extension  and  Research 

Dean,  Jordan  Arthur,  MA,  Professor  Ementus,  Modem 
Languages 

Dickerson,  Ottie  Joseph,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Err\eri- 
tus.  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology;  State  Plant  Pathoiogisi 

Dickey,  Joseph  Freeman,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emen- 
tus, Animal,  Dair^i,  arvi  Veterinary  Sciences 

Diefendorf,  Russell  Judd,  PhD,  McAlister  Professor  Emeri- 
tus, Ceramic  Engineenng 

Dillman,  Buddy  Leroy,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricul- 
tural and  Applied  Economics 

Dillon,  Charles  Ronald,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Botany 

Dillon,  Howard,  Jr.,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Errwritus 


Dinger,  Dennis  Russell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus ,  Ceramic 
and  Materials  Engineering 

Dixon,  Marvin  Warren,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus ,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Doruk,  Teoman  Kaya,  DEngr,  Professor  Ementus,  Archi- 
tecture 

Drew,  Leland  Overby,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Engineer- 
ing Technology 

Duke,  Albert  Link,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus ,  Electricaland 
Computer  Engineering 

Dunn,  Charles  Wythe,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Political 
Science 

DuRant,  John  Alexander  III,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Entomology 

Durham,  Bill  Gravely,  MEd,  Professor  Emeritus,  Spanish 

Eaddy,  Elvie  Eskew,  Count\  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Eaddy,  Susan  Tomlinson,  BS,  Distinguished  County  Agent 
Ementa 

Edwards,  James  Leon,  MS,  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus,  Col- 
lege of  Engineering;  Professor  Emeritus ,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neenng 

Edwards,  Jane  Snipes,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Edwards,  Robert  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Animal 
Science 

Efland,  Thomas  Daniel,  MS,  Associate  Dean  and  Director 
Emeritus  of  Research,  College  ofComrrxerce  and  Industry; 
Professor  Ementus ,  Textiles 

Eflin,  Robert  Dean,  MArch,  Professor  Emeritus,  Architec- 
ture 

Egan,  Martin  David,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Construc- 
tion Science  and  Management 

Elrod,  Alvon  Creighton,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Me- 
chaniccd  Engineering 

Epps,  Philip  Olin,  Area  County  Extervion  Agent  Emeritus 

Epps,  William  Monroe,  PhD,  State  Pathologist  Ementus; 
Head  and  Professor  Emeritus,  Plant  Pathology  and  Physi- 
ology 

Eskew,  Elias  Benton,  MS ,  Professor  Emeritus ,  Agronomy 
arvi  Soib 

Evans,  John  Stephen,  BS,  Head  Emeritus,  Farms  Depart- 
ment; Professor  Emeritus,  Agricultural  and  Biological  En- 
gineering 

Ezell,  Dan  Odell,  PhD,  Associate  Director  Emeritus,  Ex- 
tension 

Fain,  Charles  Clifford,  PhD,  Professor  Err\eritus,  Ceramic 
Engineering 

Fairey,  John  Edward  III,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Bio- 
logical Sciences 

Falk,  Edward  Lockwood,  DPA,  Professor  Emeritus,  Plan- 
ning Studies 

Fallaw,  Jeralyn  Kirkley,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Fanning,  James  Collier,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Chemis- 
try 

Paris,  Jesse  Edwin,  PhD,  Director  Emeritus,  International 
Prograrru  of  Agncultural  and  Natural  Resources ;  Head  and 
Professor  Emeritus,  Agricultural  Economics  arui  Rural  So- 
ciology 

Felder,  Herman  McDonald,  Jr.,  MA,  Professor  Ementus, 
English 

Fernandez,  Elena  Gonzales,  BA,  Professor  Emerita,  Span- 
ish 

Fernandez,  Gaston  Juan,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Spanish 

Fitch,  Lewis  Thomas,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus, 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

Foley,  Charles  William,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Animal 
and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Foster,  Carolyn  Erell,  MA,  Professor  Ementa,  English 

Fox,  Richard  Charles,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Entomol- 
ogy 


Franklin,  Joyce  Byrd,  MS ,  County  Exteruion  Agent  Emerita 
Frederick,  John  Arthur,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Freeman,  Edwin  Armistead,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 

Music 
Fuhr,  Donald  Lee,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Counseling 

and  Educational  Leadership 
Fulmer,  John  Patrick,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Horticulture 
Gable,  Paul  Kistler,  Jr.,  BA,  Assistant  Director  Emeritus, 

Extension 
Gadson,  Tyron,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Galloway,  Elizabeth  Boyce,  EdD,  Alumni  Distinguished 

Professor  Emerita,  Education 
Galluscio,  Eugene  Hugo,  PhD,  Professor  EvKritus,  Psy- 
chology 
Garner,  Thomas  Harold,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agri- 
cultural and  Biobgical  Engineering 
Garrison,  Olen  Branford,  PhD,  Director  Emeritus ,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  and  Research  in  Agriculture; 
Professor  Ementus ,  Horticulture 
Gaskins,  Judith  Collins,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Ementa 
Geldard,  John  Francis,  PhD,  Prof essor  Emeritus ,  Chemistry 
Gettys,  William  Edward,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics 
Gilchrist,  Ralph  Wayne,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering 
Gilliland,  Bobby  Eugene,  PhD,  Special  Assistant  Emeritus 
to  the  President;  Professor  Emeritus,  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineering 
Gilreath,  John  Atkins,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics 
Click,  Bruce,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeritus,  Poultry 

Science 
Glover,  Judith  Lyies,  BA ,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Godley,  Willie  Cecil,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  Emeritus,  Col- 
lege of  AgriculturalSciences;  Director  Emeritus ,  Agricidtural 
Experiment  Station;  Professor  Emeritus,  Animal  ScierKe 
Goree,  James  Gleason,  PhD,  Centennial  Professor  Emeri- 
tus; Professor  Ementus,  Mechanical  Engineering  and  En- 
gineering Mechanics 
Goswami,  Dixie  Gooch,  MA,  Professor  Ementa,  English 
Graben,  Henry  Willingham,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 

Physics 
Gray,  Charles  Harmon,  BA,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Gray,  Furman  Ray,  MS,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  Ac- 
counting 
Gray,  Gordon  Walter,  EdD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of 

Education 
Gregory,  Kay  Rish,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Griffin,  Barbara  Jean,  MA,  Professor  Emerita,  Agncultural 

and  Biological  Engineering 
Griffin,  Deuel  Norton,  ?vtAT,  Professor  Emeritus ,  English 
Griffin,  Randall  Parrish,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Ento- 
mology 
Griffin,  Villard  Stuart,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Ge- 
ology 
Haertling,  Gene  Henry,  PhD,  Bishop  Distinguished  Profes- 
sor Ementus ,  Ceramic  Engineering 
Hall,  Basil  Edwin,  MlnEd,  Professor  Emeritus,  Art 
Hamby,  John  Vernon,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Education 
Hamilton,  Max  Greene,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Horti- 
culture, Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center 
Hammond,  Alexander  Francis,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus, 

Engineering  Technology 
Hammond,  Joseph  Langhorne,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engmeenng 
Handlin,  Dale  Lee,  MS ,  Professor  Emeritus,  Animal  Science 
Hardin,  Thurman  Craig,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Me- 
chanical Engineering 
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l-.Kultv 


Harris,  Maureen,  MLS,  Professor  Emerita .  Libraries 

Hart,  Lillian  Blake,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita,  Curriculum 
(iiul  /riMTuction 

Harvey,  Lawrence  Harmon,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
AgT()n(jm\  ami  Soils 

Harwell,  Richard  Lynn,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agri- 
cultural and  Applied  Economics 

Haselton,  George  Montgomery,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus. 
Geology 

Hash,  John  Alex,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricultural 
Education 

Haun,  Joseph  Rhodes,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Horticul- 
ture 

Haymond,  Jacqueline  Landis,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita, 
Forest  Resources 

Haymond,  Robert  Edward,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Muthenuiticoi  Sciences 

Hays,  Ruth  Lanier,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita,  Biological  Sci- 
ences 

Hays,  Sidney  Brtraks,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeritus, 
Entomology 

Hegg,  Richard  Olaf,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricultural 
ami  Biological  Engineering 

Helms,  Carl  Wilbert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Zoology 

Hendrix,  William  Herlie,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus, Management 

Hendrix,  William  Judson,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Henricks,  Donald  Maurice,  PhD,  Chair  arui  Professor 
Emeritus ,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Henry,  Louis  Lee,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  English 

Hill,  James  Riley,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Animal, 
Dairy,  ami  Veterirutry  Sciences 

Hillian,  Dannella  Valentine,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Hiott,  Floyd  Berry,  Jr.,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emen- 
tus 

Hipps,  Opal  Shepard,  EdD,  Professor  Emerita,  School  of 
Nursing 

Hite,  James  Cleveland,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus, 
Agricultural  ami  Applied  Economics 

Hobson,  James  Harvey,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus, 
Chemistry 

Hochheimer,  Laura,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita,  Music 

Holahan,  Ursula  Ann,  MS,  Professor  Emerita,  Home  Eco- 

Holt,  Albert  Hamilton,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  English 
Hon,  David  N.-S.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  Forest  Resources 
Hood,  Clarence  Elam,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agri- 
cultural and  Biological  Engineering 
Hook,  Donal  Delose,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  Forestry 
House,  Verne  Wasden,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricul- 
tural and  Applied  Ecorwmics 
Howell,  Nelda  Kay,  MEd,  Professor  Emerita,  Home  Eco- 

Hubbard,  John  William,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  .\gri- 
culturd  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 

Hubbard,  Julius  Clifford,  Jr.,  MS ,  Alumni  Professor  Emeri- 
tus. Textiles 

Hudson,  Larry  Wilson,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Animal 
and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Hudson,  Mark  Richards,  MFA,  Professor  Emeritus,  Art 

Hudson,  William  Garraux,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Me- 
chanical Engineering 

Hughes,  Buddy  Lee,  PhD,  Prof essar  Emeritus ,  Animal  ami 
Veterinary  Sciences 

Hughes,  Robbie  Blankenship,  EdD,  Professor  Emerita, 
School  of  Nursing 

Hunter,  Janis  Gerrard,  Distinguished  County  Agent  Emerita 


Hunter,  Orren  Franklin,  Sr.,  MS,  Professor  £i 
Textiles,  Fiber,  arui  Polymer  Science 

Hunter,  Robert  Howard,  MFA,  Professor  Emeritus,  Vi- 
sual Arts 

Hurst,  Victor,  PhD,  Vice  President  Emeritus,  Academic  Af- 
fairs and  Dean  of  the  University;  Dean  Emeritus,  Gradiuite 
School,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus,  Dairy  Science 

Hutton,  Dale  Jovan,  MSArch,  Professor  Emeritus,  Arch 
lecture 

Idol,  John  Lane,  Jr.,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus 

English 
acuen,  Jacob  John,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Dairy  Scieru;e 
acques,  John  David,  MPhil,  Professor  Emeritus,  Archilec- 

ture 
ensen,  Arthur  Kenneth,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Voca- 

lioTUjI-Technical  Educatum 
ohnson.  Ruby  Carolyn,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
ones.  Champ  McMillian,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 

Agronomy  and  Soils 
ones,  Emory  Valentine,  MS,  County  Extension  Director 

Emeritus 
ones.  Jack  Edenfield,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus.  Poultry 

Science 
ones,  Jess  Willard,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  Emeritus,  Col- 
lege of  Agncultural  Sciences;  Professor  Emeritus,  Agronomy 
and  Soib 
ones,  Joe  Kenneth,  BS,  State  Leader  Emeritus,  4-H  and 
Youth  Development  Programs;  Professor  Emeritus,  Animal 
Science 
ones,  Thaddeus  Murdaugh,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

'ones,  W.  A.,  Jr.,  MA,  County  Extension  Director  Emeritus 
osey,  James  Larry,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Civil  Engi- 
neering 

Keener,  John  Leroy,  Jr.,  County  Exterxsion  Agent  Emeritus 

Keller,  Deloris  Olivia,  Distinguished  County  Agent  Emerita 

Keller,  Frederick  Jacob,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics 

Kelly,  Mary  Ann,  EdD.  Professor  Emerita,  Nursing  Science 

Kenelly,  John  Willis,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus, 
Mathematical  Sciences 

Kennedy,  William  Joseph,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  In- 
dustrial Engineenng 

Kinder,  Andrew  Jackson,  BA,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

King,  Grady  Ansel,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Horti- 
cxdture 

Kingman,  Alta  Randall,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Horn- 
culture 

Kingsland,  Graydon  Chapman,  Sr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeri- 
tus ,  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology 

Kirkwood,  Charles  Edward,  Jr.,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Mathematical  Sciences 

Kissam,  John  Benjamin,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Ento- 
mology 

Kline,  Ellis  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus ,  Miaobiology  and 
Molecular  Medicine 

Kline,  Judith  Spiers,  MS,  Professor  Emerita,  Family  and 
Youth  Development 

Kline,  Priscilla  Mackenzie,  EdD,  Professor  Emerita,  Nurs- 
ing Science 

Knapp,  Ronald  James,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus, 
Sociology 

Knox,  Sarah  Stewart,  BS,  Associate  District  Extension 
leader  Emerita;  Professor  Emerita,  Home  Economics 

Kopcryk,  Ronald  James,  MSEE,  Professor  Emerims,  En- 
gineering 

Kozma,  Ernest  Joseph,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Education 


Krohn,  Glen  Herbert,  PhD,  Assistant  Directt/rumi  Profes- 
sor EnuTiiui,  Family  and  Youth  Deitlijpnvnt 

Labecki,  Geraldine,  EdD,  Dean  Errumta,  College  o/ Nurs- 
ing, Pro/essor  Ementa,  Nursing 

LaFleur,  Kermit,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agronomy  and 
Soils 

Laitala,  Everett,  ME,  Head  Ementus,  Engineering  Senicei 
De/xirnneni;  Profeisor  Enurnlus,  Iruiustrml  Engineenng 

Lambert,  Jerry  Roy,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus.  Agncultural 
and  Biological  Engineenng 

Lambert,  Robert  Sunsbury,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus, 
History 

Lander,  Ernest  McPherson,  Jr.,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor 
Ementus,  History 

Lane,  Carl  Lcaton,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Fc/restry 

Lane,  Samuel,  County  Extensitm  Agent  Ementus 

Larson,  Richard  Francis,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Sociol- 
ogy 

Lathrop,  Jay  Wallace,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Computer 
Engineenng 

LaTorre,  Donald  Rutledge,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Mathematical  Sciences 

LaTorre,  Jeuel  Gillam,  MA,  Professor  Ementus,  Mad\- 
ematical  Sciences 

Lazar,  James  Tarlton,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Dairy 

Leathrum,  James  Frederick,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Elec- 
trical and  Computer  Engineering 

Lee,  Daniel  Dixon,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Animal 
and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Lee,  Peter  Roald,  MArch,  Alumni  Disnnguished  Professor 
Ementus,  Architecture 

Leemhuis,  Roger  Phillip,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  History 

Lefort,  Henry  Gerard,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  Cerarruc 
Engineenng 

Lester,  Clarence  Martin,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Ementus 

Leuschner,  William  Albert,  PhD.  Professor  Emenms,  For- 
est Resources 

Lewis,  Gordon,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Ceramic  ami 
Materials  Engineering 

Ligon,  James  Teddie,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricid- 
tural  and  Biologicd  Engineering 

Ling,  Robert  Francis,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus,  Mathemao- 
cai  Sciences 

Locke,  Ernest  Lyle,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 

Long,  Jim  Thomas,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus ,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering 

Louderback,  Joseph  Girard,  PhD.  Professor  Emenms, 
Accounting 

Loyd,  Max  Ira,  PhD,  Professor  Ementits.  Agnculturd  and 
Applied  Economics 

Lukawecki,  Stanley  Michael,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus, 
Malhenuitical  Sciences 

Lumpkin,  Oliver  Reese,  PhD,  Professor  Emenms,  Educa- 
tion 

Macaulay,  Hugh  Holleman,  Jr.,  PhD.  Alumm  Professor 
Emeritus ,  Economics  and  Management 

Macy,  Jacques  Berr,  MAT.  Professor  Ementus.  FrerKh 

Maertens,  Thomas  Brock,  MS.  Professor  Ementus,  Man- 
agement 

Man  wilier,  Alfred,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus,  Agronomy  and 
Soils.  Pee  Dee  Expenment  Starion 

Marbut,  Samuel  Alexander,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus.  For- 
estry 

Mathis,  Lee  Terrell,  Jr.,  Distinguished  County  Agent  Em^i- 
tus 

Martin,  John  Campbell,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus.  Electn- 
cal  and  Computer  Engineenng 
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Faculty 


Martini,  Joseph  Albert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Agronomy  and  Soils 

Marullo,  Nicasio  Philip,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Chem- 
istry 

Marvin,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Textiles 

Mathews,  Andrew  Clark,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus ,  Botany 

Matthews,  James  Edward,  EdD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College 
of  Education;  Professor  Emeritus,  Education 

Matthewson,  Charles,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus, Construction  Science  and  Management 

Maurer,  Donald  Edwin,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Indus- 
trial Education 

Mazur,  Anthony  Robert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Crop 
and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

McClain,  Eugene  Frederick,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus. 
Agronomy  and  Soils 

McCollough,  Joe  Lawrence,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Philosophy 

McCorkle,  Linda  Harris,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

McCormac,  Jack  Clark,  LLd,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus, 
Civil  Engineering 

McCutchen,  Alan  Johnstone,  CE,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Civil  Engineering 

McDaniel,  Martha  Huggins,  Area  Counr\  Extension  Agent 
Ementa 

McDowell,  Helen  Camp,  BA,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

McGee,  Charles  McKay,  Jr.,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus, 
English 

McGregor,  Rob  Roy,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  French 
and  Latin 

McGregor,  William  Henry  Davis,  PhD,  Dean  Emeriti^, 
CoUege  ofForestand  Recreation  Resources;  Professor  Emeri- 
tus, Forestry 

McKelvey,  John  Philip,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics 

McLaughlin,  John  Joseph,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  En- 
glish 

McLean,  Edward  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricul- 
tural arui  Applied  Economics 

McLellan,  Robert  Wesley,  PhD,  Chair arvi  Prof esstyr  Emeri- 
tus, Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

McNatt,  Jo  Ann,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita,  French 

Means,  George  Calvin,  Jr.,  MArch,  Professor  Emeritus. 
Architecture 

Menke,  Warren  Wells,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Manage- 

Mercer,  Robert  Jack,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricwl- 
tural  Education 

Miller,  Ansel  Eldon,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Forest  Re- 
sources 

Miller,  Donald  Piguet,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics 

Miller,  James  Cleo,  Jr.,  PhD,  State  Extension  Leader  Emeri- 
tus 

Miller,  Landon  Carl,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  Horticulture 

Miller,  Robert  Walker,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Plant 
Pathology  and  Physiobgy 

Miller,  Yvonne  Holliday,  MS,  Sta/f  Development  Specialist 
Emerita 

Mixon,  Robert  Floyd,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus,  Spanish 

Moran,  Ronald  Wesson,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  Emeritus. 
College  of  Architecture .  Arts,  and  Humanities;  Professor 
Emeritus,  English 

Morgan,  Harvey  Eugene,  Jr.,  EdD,  Professor  Ementus, 
Industrial  Educanon 

Morr,  Charles  Vernon,  PhD.  Stender  Professor  Emeritus. 
Food  Science 

Mounter,  Clyde  Thompson,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Family  and  Youth  Development 


■  Emeritus ,  Educa- 
rr  Emerita,  History 


MuUins,  Joseph  Chester,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Chemi- 
cal Engineering 

Murrow,  Elizabeth  Jean,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita,  Nursing 

Newton,  Alfred  Franklin,  EdD,  Head  and  Professor  Emen- 
tus, Iruiustrial  Education 

Nicholson,  James  Harvey,  MA ,  Professor  Emeritus ,  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Nolan,  Clifford  Newell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Agronomy  and  Soils 

Odom,  Stephen,  Jr.,  MS,  County  Extension  Director  Emeri- 
tus 

Ogle,  Wayne  LeRoy,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus ,  Horticulture 

Oglesby,  Frances  Madelynn,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita, 
Nursing 

Olive,  Edward  Fleming,  EdD,  Profess 
tion 

Owens,  Rameth  Richard,  PhD,  Profe: 

Owens,  Walton  Harrison,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Political  Science 

Owings,  Marvin  Alpheus,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus. English 

Oxendine,  Laval,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 

Padgett,  Adrian  Lewis,  MS,  Professor  Ementus,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  Pee  Dee  Research 
and  Education  Center 

Page,  Norwood  Rufus,  PhD,  Head  Emeritus,  Agricultural 
Chemical  Services  Department;  Professor  Emeritus, 
Agronomy  and  Soils 

Palmer,  James  Howell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agronomy 
and  Soils 

Palmer,  Merrill  Craig,  MA,  Professor  Ementus,  Mathemari- 
cal  Sciences 

Pardue,  Fred  Eugene,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus.  Animal. 
Dairy,  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Pardue,  John  Cecile,  Jr.,  BS ,  Area  County  Extension  Agent 
ErrKritus 

Parks,  Clyde  Leonard,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus.  Agronomy 
and  Soils 

Pate,  Dove  Henry,  Jr.,  EdD,  Professor  Ementus,  Technol- 
ogy and  Human  Resource  Development 

Peck,  John  Charles,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus.  Computer 
Science 

Peden,  Ralph  Kenneth,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus.  Educa- 

Pennscott,  William  Walter,  EdD,  Prof essor  Emeritus ,  Edu- 
cation 

Perry,  Robert  Lindsay,  MME,  Professor  Emeritus,  Engi- 
neering Technology 

Pitner,  John  Bruce,  PhD,  Resident  Director  Emeritus. ^  Pee 
Dee  Research  and  Education  Center;  Professor  Ementus. 
Agronomy  and  Soils 

Platts,  Rebecca  Gaines,  BA,  County  Extension  Director 
Ementa 

Polk,  George  Merritt,  Jr.,  MArch,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Architecture 

Porter,  John  Jefferson,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Texriles, 
Fiber,  and  Polymer  Science 

Prevost,  Aileen  Sain,  MN,  Professor  Emerita,  Nursing 

Privette,  Charles  Victor,  Jr.,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeri ttiS ,  Ag- 
ricultural and  Biological  Engineering 

Proctor,  Thomas  Gilmer,  PhD.  Professctr  Emeritus,  Math- 
evnatical  Sciences 

Ray,  John  Robert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics  and 
Astronomy 

Reamer,  Larry  Donald,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Forestry 

Redmann,  Linda  Louise,  PhD.  Professor  Emerita,  Family 
and  Youth  Development 

Reeves,  Calvin  Bright,  MS,  Professor  Ementus,  Dairy  Sci- 


Regnier,  Ireland  Goldsmith,  MFA,  Professor  Emeritus 
Visual  Arts 

Rhodes,  William  Hancel,  BS.  Superintendent  Emeritus 
Sandhill  Experiment  Station;  Professor  Emeritus,  Horticulture 

Rich,  Linvil  Gene,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Environmen 
tal  Systems  Engineering 

Richardson,  Eleanor  Joyce,  MS,  Professor  Emerita,  Fam 
ily  and  Youth  Development 

Richardson,  Joel  Landrum,  MS,  Prof  essor  Emeritus ,  In 
dustrial  Management 

Richardson,  John  Coakley,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Spe 
cial  Education 

Ridley,  John  Davis,  MS,  Professor  EvKritus,  Hortiadture 

Rife,  Lawrence  Albert,  MA,  Professor  Enxeritus.  Math 
ematical  Sciences 

Riley,  Barbara  Brunson,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Risher,  Charles  Frankin,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Poidtry 
Science 

Roberson,  Georgia  Taylor,  MEd,  State  4-H  and  Youth 
Development  Coordinator  Emerita;  Professor  Emerita, 
Home  Economics 

Roberts,  William  Russell,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  4-H 
and  Youth  Development 

Robinette,  David  Lamar,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  Forest 
Resources 

Robinson,  Vernon  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Forestry 

Rogers,  Ernest  Brasington,  Jr.,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Agricultural  Education 

Rogers,  Hilton  Vemard,  MS,  Head  Emerittis,  Fernli^er In- 
spection Department;  Professor  Emeritus,  Agronomy  and 
Soils 

Rogers,  Robert  Pitts,  BS,  County  Exterision  Agent  Emeri- 
tus 

Rollin,  Lucy  Waddey,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  English 

RoUin,  Roger  Best,  PhD.  Lemon  Professor  Emeritus.  Lit- 
erature 

Rostron,  Joseph  Prugh,  MCE,  Professor  Emeritus,  Civil 
Engineering 

,  MS,  Director  arui  Professor  Emeritus,  Nurs- 


Henry,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Math- 


Roswal,  Leon, 

ing 
Ruckle,  Willi! 

ematical  Sciences 
Rudisill,  Carl  Sidney,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Mechani- 
cal Engineering 
Rudowski,  Victor  Anthony,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 

English 
Ruff,  William  James,  BS ,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Ruggles,  Janice  Camlin,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Russo,  Kenneth  John,  MA,  Professor  Emerittis,  Architec- 

Ryan,  Daniel  Leo,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Engineering 
Graphics 

Sabin,  Guy  Edward,  MF,  Professor  Emeritus,  Forest  Re- 
sources 

Savitsky,  George  Boris,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus .  Chemis- 
try 

Sawyer,  Corinne  Holt,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita,  English 

Schaffer,  Alan,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  History 

Schmittou,  Charles  Daniel,  EdS,  Prof  essor  Emeritus .  Tech- 
nology and  Human  Resource  Development 

Schwartz,  Arnold  Edward,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  Gradu- 
ate School;  Professor  Emeritus,  Civil  Engineenng 

Schwartz,  Carol  Young,  MSN,  Professor  Ementa.  Health 
Science 

Scott,  John  Marshall,  County  Extertsion  Agent  Emeritus 

Sellers,  Harold  Calvin,  BSIE,  Professor  Emeritus,  Com- 
puter Science 

Senn,  David  James,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus, 
Psychology 
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Faculry 


Senn,  Louie  Hampton,  Jr.,  PhD,  Director  Emeritus.  Regu- 
latory und  Public  Sen'ici;  Programs 

Senn,  Tare  Leonard,  PhD,  Head  arui  Professor  Emeritus, 
Horticulture 

Seo,  Kenzo,  Phi"),  Professcn  Emeritus,  Mathematical  Sri- 
cnces 

Shelton,  Carole  Anne,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Kmentd 

Sheriff,  Jimmy  Don,  PhD,  Senior  Associate  Dean  and  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus .  Accountancy 

Sherrill,  Max  Douglas,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics 

Shimel,  William  Alexander,  PhD,  State  Extension  Leader 
EmeritiLs 

Shively,  Jessup  MacLean,  PhD,  Professor  EmerittiS,  Bio- 
chemistry 

Sias,  Frederick  Ralph,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  Elec- 
triccd  ami  Computer  Engineering 

Simms,  John  Barber,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus,  English 

Simon,  Frederick  Tyler,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Textile 
Science 

Skardon,  Beverly  Norton,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus,  En- 
glish 

Skelley,  George  Calvin,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Animal  Science 

Skelton,  Billy  Ray,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus ,  Economics 

Skelton,  Bobby  Joe,  PhD,  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  Emeri- 
tus. Admissions  and  Registration;  Professor  Emeritus,  Hor- 
ticulture 

Skelton,  Thomas  Eugene,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeri- 
t\is.  Entomology 

Skove,  Malcolm  John,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus, 
Physics 

Smith,  Chester  Roland,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Indus- 
trial Management 

Snell,  Absalom  West,  PhD,  Associate  Director  Emeritus, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  Frofessor  Enoerittts,  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering 

Snelsire,  Robert  William,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Elec- 
trical arui  Computer  Engineering 

Snipes,  David  Strange,  PhD,  Professor  Emenius,  Geology 

Sowell,  Talley  West,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Spadoni,  Rosemary  Ann,  MSN,  Professor  Emerita,  Nurs- 
ing 

Sparks,  LeGrand  Mclver,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Ento- 
mology' 

Spragins,  John  Diggs,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus.  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering 

Stafford,  Georgeanne  Hatch,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Stanley,  Edward  Lemuel,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Stanton,  Lynn  Arthur,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricul- 
tural and  Applied  Economics 

Steadman,  Mark  Sidney,  Jr.,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished 
Professor  Emeritus,  English;  Writer  in  Residence 

Steiner,  Pinckney  Alston,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Phys- 
ics 

Stephens,  Robert  Lorin,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Stevenson,  John  Lovett,  PhD,  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus, 
Undergraduate  Studies;  Director  Emeritus,  Honors  Pro- 
gram; Professor  Emeritus,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management 

Stewart,  Harry  Eugene,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  French 

Stillwell,  Ephraim  Posey,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Physics 

Stockham,  James  Allen,  MFA,  Professor  Emeritus,  Art 

Strange,  Sylvia  Former,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 


Strickland,  Deborah  Riley,  County  Extension  Agent 
Ementa 

Sturgis,  Eugenie  Ventre,  MS,  Professor  Emerita,  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Sullivan,  Sophia  Elizabeth,  MS,  Lilrrarian  Ementa,  Cata- 
loging 

Suman,  Reynold  Foy,  MS,  Prof essirr  Ementus,  Agronomy 
arui  Soils 

Sutherland,  Milford  Hunt,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 

Swanson,  David  Mitchell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Man- 
agement and  Economics 

Swicegood,  Myrle  Lutterloh,  PhD,  Assistant  Director 
Emerita,  Extension  Home  Economics;  Professor  Emerita, 
Home  Economics 

Syme,  John  Mutton,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Forest  Re- 
sources 

Tainter,  Franklin  Hugh,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Forest 
Resources 

Tanner,  Gloria  Ann,  EdD,  Professor  Emerita,  Nursing  Sci- 

Taras,  Michael  Andrew,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus, Forest  Resources 

Taylor,  Charlotte  Murrow,  EdD,  Professor  Emerita,  Coun- 
seling arui  Educarional  Leadership 

Taylor,  Mary  Lee,  Disringuished  County  Agent  Emerita 

Tesolowski,  Dennis  Gregory,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Technology  and  Human  Resource  Development 

Testin,  Robert  Francis,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus. Packaging  Science;  Professor  Emeritus,  Biosystems 
Engmeenng 

Thomas,  Frances  Petrie,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Thompson,  Regina,  MA,  Professor  Emerita,  Nursing 

Tillinghast,  David  Charles,  PhD,  Prof essor  Emeritus ,  En- 
glish 

Tinsley,  William  Allan,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricul- 
tural and  Applied  Economics 

Titus,  Sylvia  Smith,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus,  English 

Titus,  Terry  Charles,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Food  Sci- 
ence 

Todd,  Boyd  Joseph,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeritus, 
Industrial  Management 

Trent,  Buford  Earl,  MEd,  Professor  Emeritus,  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management 

Trevillian,  Wallace  Dabney,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College 
of  Commerce  arui  Industry;  Professor  Emeritus,  Economics 

Turk,  Donald  Earle,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Food  Science 

Turner,  Albert  Joseph,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Com- 
puter Science 

Turner,  James  Alexander,  Jr.,  }D.  Professor  Emeritus. 
Accounting 

Turner,  Raymond  Clyde,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus ,  Physics 

Tyler,  Thomasina  Cooper,  Disringuished  Countyi  Agent 
Emerita 

Ulbrich,  Carlton  Wilbur,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics 

Ulbrich,  HoUey  Hewitt,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emerita, 
Economics 

Underwood,  Richard  Allan,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
EngUsh 

Usrey,  Malcolm  Orthell,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus,  English 

Vissage,  Wayne  King,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeri- 
tus 

Voelker,  Evelyn  Cecilia,  PhD,  Alumni  Pro/essor  Emerita, 
Art  and  Architectural  History 

Vogel,  Henry  Elliott,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  CoUege  o/ Sci- 
ences; Pro/essor  Ementus,  Physics 


Von  RoM-nbcrg,  Joseph  Leslie,  Jr.,  PhJJ,  Profea^rr  Hmen- 
tus.  C.'hemistT-v 

Von  Tungeln,  George  Robert,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus, 
Agnculfural  Eamonucs  arui  Rural  Sociology 

Waddle,  Gerald  Lee,  PhD.  Professor  Emeniui.  Marl<eting 

Wagner,  Donald  Finch,  PhD,  Professor  Emenms,  Horti- 
culture 

Walker,  John  Henry,  PhD.  Professor  Ementm,  EducationaJ 
Foundarions 

Walker,  Walter  Saxon,  MEd,  Professor  Emenius,  Pouiiry 
Science 

Wallenius,  Kenneth  Ted,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Waller,  Robert  Alfred,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus.  College  of 
Liberal  Arts;  Professor  Ementus,  History 

Wannamaker,  Patricia  Walker,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa. 
German 

Ward,  Carol  Marie,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementa,  English 

Ware,  Robert  Edward,  BS,  Professor  Ementus,  Zoology 

Warner,  John  Robinson,  DF,  Professor  Emeritus,  Forestry 

Washington,  Russell  McCoy,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Watkins,  Betty  Palmer,  PhD.  Professor  Ementa,  VocaoonaJ 
Educarion 

Watson,  Katherine  Ramsey,  MMath,  Professor  Ementa, 
Mathemarical  Sciences 

Webb,  Byron  Kenneth,  PhD,  Dean  and  Director  Emen- 
tus, Cooperative  Extension  Sernce;  Professor  Ementus, 
Agriculturcd  and  Biological  Engineering 

Webb,  Carol  Johnson,  Associau  Dean  of  Extension  Ementa 

Webb,  Hugh  Weyman,  MS ,  Professor  Emeritits ,  Building 
Science 

Webster,  Henry  Wise,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritm,  Animal, 
Dairy,  and  Veterinary  Science 

Wells,  Amos,  Jr.,  BS,  Countyi  Extension  Agent  Ementus 

Welter,  John  Finlay,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emerin<s,  Poultry  Sci- 

West,  William  Elmer,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeritus, 

Industrial  Educarion  and  Graphic  Commurucadora 
Wheeler,  Richard  Ferman,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus .  Animal  Science 
White,  Donald,  BS.  Countyi  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
White,  Merv'in  Forrest,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus,  Sociology 
White,  Richard  Kenneth,  PhD,  Newman  Professor  Emen- 
tus ,  Naturcd  Resources  Engineering  m  Agnculturai  and  Bio- 
logical Engineering  and  Environmental  Engmeenng  and  Sd- 

Whitehurst,  Clinton  Howard,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Err^ri- 
tus .  Management  and  Economics 

Whitmire,  Jerry  Morris,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus,  Spanish 

Wiggins,  Emily  Sutherland,  EdD,  Professor  Ementa,  Home 
Economics 

Willey,  Edward  Parker,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus.  English 

Williams,  Gloristine  Fowler,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Williams,  John  Boyce,  BS,  State  4-H  and  Youth  Develop- 
ment Coordinator  Emeritus;  Professor  Ementus,  .Agricul- 
tural Educarion 

Williams,  John  Newton  11,  PhD,  Professor  Emenms.  Ani- 
mal Science 

Williams,  Patricia  Miller,  Intenm  County  Extension  Di- 
rector Ementa 

Williams,  Woodie  Prentiss,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emenms. 
Food  Science 

Willis,  Samuel  Marsh,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus,  Industrial 
Management 

Wilson,  Martha  Craft,  Counts  Extension  Agent  Ementa 

Wilson,  Thomas  Virgil,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Ementus, 
Agricultural  arui  Biological  Engineering 
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Faculty 


Wise,  Milton  Bee,  PhD.  Vice  Prestdent/Vice  Prowst  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Natural  Resources  Emeritus,;  Professor  Emeri- 
tus, Animal,  Dairy,  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Witcher,  Wesley,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy and  Physiology 

Witherspoon,  Gayland  Brooks,  MSArch,  Associate  Dean 
Emeritus,  College  of  Architecture ;  Professor  Emeritus,  Ar- 
chitecture 

Withington,  Marian  Hull,  MS,  Librarian  Emerita 

Wixson,  Bobby  Guinn,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of 
Sciences;  Professor  Emeritus,  Biological  Sciences 

Wood,  Julia  Taylor,  MS,  Professor  Emerita,  Home  Eco- 
nomics 

Woodruff,  James  Raymond,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Agronomy  and  Soils 

Wood,  Wallace  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Distinguished  County  Agent 
Emeritiis 

Woods,  Sam  Gray,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus,  Animoi  Science, 
Edisto  Experiment  Station 

Wright,  Robert  Eugene,  DVM,  Professor  Emeritus,  Ani- 
mal Science 

Wynn,  Eddie  Dowell,  MCRP,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agri- 
cultural and  Applied  Economics 

Wynn,  Mable  Hill,  MS,  Professor  Emerita,  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management 

Yandle,  Thomas  Bruce,  Jr.,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished 
Professor  Emeritus,  Economics 

Yang,  Tah-Teh,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering 

Yardley,  Darrell  Gene,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Zoology 

Yates,  William  Pierce,  MS,  Exteruion  Program  Cooriina- 
lor  Emeritus 

Young,  Joseph  Laurie,  MArch,  Professor  Emeritus .  Archi- 
tecture 

Zahner,  Robert,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus,  Forestry 

Zehr,  Eldon  Irvin,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy and  Physiology 

Zielinski,  Paul  Bernard,  PhD,  Director  Emeritus,  Water 
Resource  Research  Institute;  Professor  Emeritus,  Civil  En- 
gineering 

Zimmerman,  James  Kenneth,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Biochemistry 


B 
EI 
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COURSE  ABBREVIATIONS 


A  A  H  Art  and  Architectural  History 

A  A  S  African  American  Studies 

A  L  Athletic  Leadership 

A  S  Aerospace  Studies 

A  S  L  American  Si^n  Language 

ACCT  Accounting 

AFLS  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences 

AG  ED  Agricultural  Education 

AG  M  Agricultural  Mechanization 

AGRIC  Agriculture 

AN  PH  Animal  Physiology 

ANTH  Anthropology 

AP  EC  Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics 

ARCH  Architecture 

ART  Art 

ASTR  Astronomy 

AVS  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

B  E  Biosystems  Engineering 

BIO  E  Bioengineering 

BiOCH  Biochemistry 

BIOL  Biology 

BIOSC  Biological  Sciences 

BOT  Botany 

BUS  Business 

C  E  Civil  Engineering 

CHS  Calhoun  Honors  Seminar 

C  M  E  Ceramic  and  Materials  Engineering 

CRD  Community  and  Rural  Development 

C  R  P  City  and  Regional  Planning 

C  S  M  Construction  Science  and  Management 

C  U  Clemson  University 

CC  Clemson  College 

CES  College  of  Engineering  and  Science 

CH  Chemistry 

CH  E  Chemical  Engineering 

CHIN  Chinese 

COMM  Communication  Studies 

CP  SC  Computer  Science 

CSENV  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

CTE  Career  and  Technology  Education 

DANCE  Dance 

DSIGN  Design  Studies 

E  A  S  East  Asian  Studies 

E  C  E  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

E  G  Engineering  Graphics 

E  L  E  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepreneurship 

E  M  Engineering  Mechanics 

E  N  R  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources 

ECON  Economics 

ED  Education 

ED  C  Educational  Counseling 

ED  EC  Early  Childhood  Education 

ED  EL  Elementary  Education 

ED  F  Educational  Foundations 

ED  L  Educational  Leadership 

ED  SP  Special  Education 

EDSEC  Secondary  Education 

EE&S  Environmental  Engineering  and  Science 

EN  SP  Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

ENGL  English 

ENGR  Engineering 

ENT  Entomology 

ENTOX  Environmental  Toxicology 

EX  ST  Experimental  Statistics 

F&RR  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources 

FD  SC  Food  Science 


FDTH 

Food  TechnoK)gy 

FIN 

Finance 

FOR 

Forest  Resources 

FR 

French 

GC 

Graphic  Q)mmunications 

GS 

Graduate  Studies 

GW 

Great  Works 

GEN 

Genetics 

GEOG 

Geography 

GEOL 

Geology 

GER 

German 

HADM 

Hospital  and  Health  Services  Administration 

HRD 

Human  Resource  Development 

HIST 

History 

HLTH 

Health 

HORT 

Horticulture 

HUM 

Humanities 

IE 

Industrial  Engineering 

IPM 

Integrated  Pest  Management 

ITAL 

Italian 

JAPN 

Japanese 

LS 

Leisure  Skills 

L&IT 

Language  and  International  Trade 

LANG 

Language 

LARCH 

Landscape  Architecture 

LATIN 

Latin 

LAW 

Legal  Studies 

MBA 

Business  Administration 

ME 

Mechanical  Engineering 

MHA 

Master  of  Health  Administration 

ML 

Military  Leadership 

MGT 

Management 

MICRO 

Microbiology 

MKT 

Marketing 

MS&E 

Materials  Science  and  Engineering 

MTHSC 

Mathematical  Sciences 

MUSIC 

Music 

NPL 

Nonprofit  Leadership 

NURS 

Nursing 

NUTR 

Nutrition 

PA 

Performing  Arts 

PES 

Plant  and  Environmental  Science 

PHSC 

Physical  Science 

PHIL 

Philosophy 

PHYS 

Physics 

PKGSC 

Packaging  Science 

PL  PA 

Plant  Pathology 

PLPH 

Plant  Physiology 

POSC 

Political  Science 

POST 

Policy  Studies 

PORT 

Portuguese 

PRTM 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

PSYCH 

Psychology 

PTC 

Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry' 

RS 

Rural  Sociology 

READ 

Reading 

REL 

Religion 

RUSS 

Russian 

SOC 

Sociology 

SPAN 

Spanish 

TEXT 

Textile  Management 

THEA 

Theatre 

THRD 

Technology  and  Human  Resource  Development 

VTED 

Vocational-Technical  Education 

WFB 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

WS 

Women's  Studies 

ZOOL 

Zoology 

111 
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A  AH,  118 

A  AS.  110 

AL,  119 

A  S,  109 

ASL.112 

Abbreviations,  Course,  223 

Academic  Advising,  28,  (sec  also  Advising  Policy) 

Academic  Affairs,  6 

Academic  Calendar,  4 

Academic  Dishonesty  (see  Academic  Integrity) 

Academic  Grievance  Committee,  29 

Academic  Honors,  27 

Academic  Integrity,  28 

Academic  Misconduct  for  Former  Students,  30 

Academic  Probation  (see  Continuing  Enrollment  Policy) 

Academic  Records,  27 

Academic  Redemption  Policy,  26 

Academic  Regulations,  24 

Academic  Renewal,  28 

Accounting,  35,  64,  109 

Accounts,  Past  Due,  1 7 

Accreditation,  8 

ACT,  11 

ACCT,  109 

Admission,  11,64,75,92 

Admissions  Deposit,  14 

Admissions  Exceptions,  1 2 

Administration,  6 

Adult/Extension  Education,  35 

Advanced  Placement,  12,  24 

Advising  Policy,  8 

Advisors  (see  Academic  Advising  and  Advising  Policy) 

Aerospace  Studies,  35,  64,  109,  (see  also  Reserve 

Officers  Training  Corps) 
AFLS,  112 

African  American  Studies,  35,  110 
AGED,  111 
AG  M,  112 
AGRIC,  112 

Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics,  39,  40,  110 
Agricultural  Business  Emphasis  Area,  39 
Agricultural  Business  Management,  35 
Agricultural  Economics,  39 
Agricultural  Education,  40,  1 1 1 
Agricultural  Engineering  Concentration,  76 
Agricultural  Mechanization,  1 12 
Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business,  35,  41 
Agriculture,  112 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  Research,  10 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences,  112 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences,  College  of,  6,  39 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Education,  23 
Alumni  Association,  10 
American  Politics  Concentration,  70 
American  Sign  Language,  112 
ANPH,  114 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences,  41,  113 
Animal  Physiology,  1 14 
ANTH,  115 
Anthropology,  35,  115 
AP  (see  Advanced  Placement) 
APEC,  110 
Appeals,  Admission,  12 
Application,  Admission,  1 1 
Applied  Analysis  Emphasis  Area,  86 
Applied  Biotechnology  Concentration,  76 
Applied  International  Economics  Concentration,  58 
Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology,  35,  43 
ARCH,  115 

Architectural  Registration/Licensure,  54 
Architecture,  54,  115 
Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities,  College  of,  6,  54 


Architecture  Charleston  Program,  1 16 

Architecture  Overseas  Program,  1 16 

Art,  116 

Art  and  Architectural  History,  1 18 

Arts,  School  of  the,  54 

ASTR,  119 

Astronomy,  1 19 

Athletic  Leadership,  119 

Attendance  Policy  (see  Class  Attendance;  First  Day 

Class  Attendance) 
Auditing,  16,  27 
AVS,  1 1  3 

B 

BE,  123 

Beef  Cattle  Production,  35 

BlOE,  120 

BIOCH,  120 

Biochemistry,  35,  44,  120 

Biocngineering,  35,  120 

BIOL,  123 

Biological  Sciences,  35,  44,  45,  120 

Biological  Sciences  (Teaching  Area),  94 

Biology,  123 

Biology  Concentration,  86 

Biophysics  Concentration,  88 

BIOSC,  120 

Biosystems  Engineering,  76,  123 

Board  of  Trustees,  6 

Board  of  Visitors,  6 

Board  Plans,  16 

BUS,  124 

Business,  124 

Business  Administration,  35 

Business  and  Behavioral  Science,  College  of,  6,  64 

Business  Programs,  64 


CE,  128 

CHS,  124 

C  ME,  124 

CRD,  131 

CRP128 

CSM,  133 

CU,  130 

Calendar  (see  Academic  Calendar) 

Calhoun  Honors  College,  9,  39 

Calhoun  Honors  Seminar,  124 

Campus,  7 

Campus  Visits  and  Tours,  10 

Career  Ser\'ices,  23 

CC,  130 

Ceramic  and  Materials  Engineering,  77,  124 

CES,  130 

CH,  126 

CHE,  125 

Change  of  Major,  28,  54,  67 

Chemical  Concentration,  90 

Chemical  Engineering,  78,  125 

Chemistry,  35,  81,82,  126 

Chief  Business  Officer,  6 

Chief  Human  Resources  Officer,  6 

CHIN,  127 

Chinese,  127 

City  and  Regional  Plannir^g,  128 

Civil  Engineering,  78,  128 

Class  Attendance,  27 

Classification  of  Students,  27 

Classwork,  27 

Clemson  College,  130 

Clemson  University,  130 

CLEP  (see  College-Level  Examination  Program) 

Cluster  Minor,  35 

College  Board  Advanced  Placement,  12,  24 

College-Level  Examination  Program,  14 

College  of  Engineering  and  Science  (CES),  130 


Q)llcgiate  l>eans,  6 

COMM,  130 

Communication  and  Speaking  Skills  Requirement,  33, 

34 
Communication  Studies,  35,  55,  130 
Communications,  35 

Community  and  Economic  Development,  40 
Community  and  Rural  Development,  131 
Community  Leisure  Services  Gjnccntration,  104 
G)mmunity  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  72 
Competency  Goals,  34 
Computer  Engineering,  79 
Computer  Information  Systems,  82 
Computer  Science,  35,  82,  131 
Computer  Science  Concentration,  87 
Computer  Science  Emphasis  Area,  90 
Computer  Skills  Requirement,  33,  34 
Computing  Facilities,  8 
Concentrations 

Agricultural  Engineering,  76 

American  Politics,  70 

Applied  Biotechnology,  76 

Applied  International  Economics,  58 

Biology,  86 

Biophysics,  88 

Chemical,  90 

Community  Leisure  Services,  104 

Computer  Science,  87 

Conservation  Biology,  46 

Customized  Training  and  Development,  99 

Dairy  Business,  41 

Engineering  Geology,  84 

Environmental  Geology,  85 

Equine  Business,  42 

Fo(xl  Animal  Business,  42 

Food  Science  and  Technology,  48 

Health  Information  Systems,  101 

Health  Promotion  and  Education,  102 

Health  Systems  Research,  102 

Human  Resource  Development,  99 

Industrial  Technology  Education,  1CX3 

International  Politics,  70 

International  Trade,  59 

Manufacturing,  90 

Molecular  Biology,  50 

Music,  61 

Natural  Resource  and  Economic  Policy,  46 

Natural  Resources  and  Environment,  77 

Natural  Resources  Management,  47 

Nutrition  and  Dietetics,  48 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management,  105 

Political  Economy,  70 

Poultry  Business,  43 

Preprofessional  Health  Studies,  103 

Preveterinary  and  Science,  43 

Professional  Golf  Management,  105 

Public  Administration,  71 

Public  Policy,  71 

Sport  Management,  106 

Textiles,  59 

Theatre,  62 

Therapeutic  Recreation,  106 

Tourism,  60 

Travel  and  Tourism,  107 

Vocational-Technical  Education,  101 
Conditional  Admission,  1 2 
Consen'ation  Biology  Concentration,  46 
Construction  Science  and  Maiwigement,  56,  133 
Continuing  Enrollment  Policy,  25 
Cooperative  Education,  9 
Copyrights,  2 

Corporate  Finance  Emphasis  Area,  67 
Counseling  and  Psychological  Services,  23 
Course  Abbreviations,  223 
Course  Prerequisites,  27 
Courses  of  Instruction,  109 
CPSC,  131 


M 


Credit  by  Examination,  24 
Credit  Limitation,  26 
Credit  Load,  24 
Credit  System,  24 

Criminal  Justice  Sociology  Emphasis  Area,  72 
Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science,  35,  134 
Cross-Listed  Courses,  27 
CSENV,  134 

Customized  Training  and  Development  Concentration, 
99 

D 

Dairy  Business  Concentration,  41 

Dance,  135 

Dead  Days,  27 

Deans,  6 

Dean's  List,  27 

Design  and  Building,  School  of,  54 

Design  Studies,  135 

Dining  Services,  21 

Director  of  Athletics,  6 

Disability  Services,  23 

Double  Major,  38 

Dropping  Classwork,  25 

DSIGN,  135 


EAS,  136 
ECE,  139 
EG,  141 
ELE,  147 

EM,  141 

ENR,  146 

Early  Childhood  Education,  92,  136 

Early  Interventionist,  35 

Earth  Sciences  (Teaching  Area),  94 

East  Asian  Studies,  36,  136 

ECON,  136 

Economics,  36,  65,  66,  136 

Economics  Emphasis  Area,  39 

ED,  138 

ED  C,  138 

ED  EC,  136 

ED  EL,  141 

ED  E  138 

ED  SEC,  187 

EDSP,  190 

Education,  36,  138 

Education,  School  of,  92 

Educational  Counseling,  138 

Educational  Foundations,  138 

EE&.S,  146 

Electives  (Engineering),  75 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering,  139 

Electrical  Engineering,  79 

Elementary  Education,  93,  141 

Emphasis  Areas 

Agricultural  Business,  39 

Applied  Analysis,  86 

Community  Studies,  72 

Computer  Science,  90 

Corporate  Finance,  67 

Criminal  Justice  Sociology,  72 

Economics,  39 

Financial  Planning,  67 

Financial  Services,  67 

General  Marketing,  69 

General  Sociology,  72 

Industrial  Engineering,  90 

International  Trade  and  Development,  39 

Law,  Liberty,  and  Justice,  61 

Markets  and  Marketing,  90 

Media  Studies,  55 

Operations  Research/Management  Science, 

Organizational  Studies,  55 

Personnel,  90 


Product  Development  and  Merchandising,  90 

Production,  39 

Real  Estate,  39,  67 

Relational/Cultural  Studies,  55 

Religious  Studies,  61 

Science,  90 

Services  Marketing,  69 

Social  Services  Sociology,  72 

Sport  Marketing,  69 

Statistics,  86 

Technical  Marketing,  69 

Textile  and  Fiber  Science,  90 

Textile  Chemistry,  90 

Textile  Specialties,  90 
ENSP,  146 
Engineering,  141 

Engineering  and  Science,  College  of,  6,  75,  130 
Engineering  Geology  Concentration,  84 
Engineering  Graphics,  141 
Engineering  Mechanics,  141 
Engineering  Programs,  75 
ENGL,  142 
English,  36,  56,  142 
English  Fluency,  2 
English  (Teaching  Area),  95 
ENGR,  141 

Enrollment  in  Graduate  Courses,  27 
Enrollment  in  Professional  Courses,  92 
Enrollment  Limits  (see  Credit  Load) 
ENT  145 

Entomology,  36,  145 
ENTOX,  147 

Entrance  Examinations,  1 1 

Entrance  Requirements,  54,  103,  (see  also  Admission) 
Entrepreneurship,  36 

Environmental  and  Natural  Resources,  46,  146 
Environmental  Engineering,  36 
Environmental  Engineering  and  Science,  146 
Environmental  Geology  Concentration,  85 
Environmental  Science  and  Policy,  36,  146 
Environmental  Toxicology,  147 
Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action,  2 
Equine  Business  Concentration,  42 
EX  ST,  147 

Examinations  (see  Final  Examinations) 
Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepreneurship,  147 
Experimental  Statistics,  147 
External  Education  Experiences,  24 


F&dlR,  149 

Faculty,  196 

Faculty  Emeritus,  217 

Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  2 

Family  Personal  Privacy  Act,  2 

FDSC,  148 

Fees  (see  Tuition  and  Fees) 

FERPA  (see  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 

Act) 
Film  Studies,  36 
FIN,  147 

Final  Examinations,  25 
Finance,  147 
Financial  Aid,  17,  22 
Financial  Information,  16 
Financial  Management,  36,  66 
Financial  Planning  Emphasis  Area,  67 
Financial  Services  Emphasis  Area,  67 
Fine  Arts,  36  (see  also  Visual  Arts) 
First  Day  Class  Attendance,  27 
Fluency,  English,  2 

Food  Animal  Business  Concentration,  42 
Food  Science,  36,  47,  148 

Food  Science  and  Technology  Concentration,  48 
FOR,  149 
Foreign  Language  Placement,  12 


Foreign  Students  (see  International  Undergraduates) 

Forest  and  Recreation  Resources,  149 

Forest  Products,  36 

Forest  Resource  Management,  36,  48 

Forest  Resources,  149 

Former  Students,  1 5 

Foundation,  Clemson  University,  10 

FR, 150 

French,  60,  97,  150 

Freshmen,  1 1 

Full-time  Enrollment,  24 

Full-time  Fee,  16 


GC,  154 
GW,  155 
GED,  12 
GEN,  151 
General  Counsel,  6 

General  Education  Development  (see  GED) 
General  Education  Requirements,  33 
General  Engineering  Program,  75 
General  Information,  7 
General  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  69 
General  Sociology  Emphasis  Area,  72 
Genetics,  151 
GEOG,  152 
Geography,  36,  152 
GEOL,  152 

Geology,  36,  84,  85,  152 
GER,  153 

German,  60,  97,  153 
Grade-Point  Ratio,  22,  25 
Grade  Protests,  26 
Grade  Reports,  25 

Grading  System,  24,  (see  also  Grade-Point  Ratio) 
Graduate  Courses,  Enrollment  in,  27 
Graduate  Degrees,  38 
Graduate  Study,  92 
Graduation  Requirements,  26,  76,  92 
Graphic  Communications,  67,  154 
GreatWorks,  36,  155 

Grievances  and  Appeals  (see  Academic  Grievance 
Committee) 

H 

H  ADM,  160 

Health,  155 

Health  Education/Alcohol  and  Drug  Education,  23 

Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development, 

College  of,  6,  92 
Health  Information  Systems  Concentration,  101 
Health  Promotion  and  Education  Concentration,  102 
Health  Science,  36,  101 
Health  Systems  Research  Concentration,  102 
HIST  157 
History,  36,57,  157 

History  and  Geography  (Teaching  Area),  96 
History  of  the  University,  7 
HLTH,  155 
Honor  Graduates,  27 
Honor  Lists,  27 
Honor  Organizations,  9 
Honors  and  Awards,  27 

Honors  Program  (see  Calhoun  Honors  College) 
Horse  Production,  36 
HORT,  159 

Horticulture,  36,  49,  159 

Hospital  and  Health  Services  Administration,  160 
Housing,  15,  17,  23,  (see  also  Tuition  and  Fees, 

Residence  Halls) 
Housing,  Single  Student,  23,  (see  also  Tuition  and  Fees, 

Residence  Halls) 
HUM,  160 

Human  Resource  Development  Concentration,  99 
Human  Resource  Management,  37 


I 


I 

I,: 


I 


1-2 


Humanities,  160 

Humanities,  School  of,  54 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering 

Curricula,  75 
Humanities  Requirement  (General  Education),  33 


1  E,  160 

IPM,  161 

IB  (see  International  Baccalaureate) 

In-state  Residence  (see  Resident  Classification) 

Incomplete  Work,  24,  26 

Industrial  Engineering,  80,  160 

Industrial  Engineering  Emphasis  Area,  90 

Industrial  Management,  67 

Industrial  Technology  Education  Concentration,  100 

Integrated  Pest  Management,  161 

International  Baccalaureate,  1 1 

International  Engineering  and  Science,  37 

International  Politics,  37 

International  Politics  Concentration,  70 

International  Programs,  75,  (see  also  Study  and  Work 

Abroad) 
International  Trade  and  Development  Emphasis  Area,  39 
International  Trade  Concentration,  59 
International  Undergraduates,  15 
ITAL,  161 
Italian,  161 


Japanese,  161 
JAPN,  161 


LS,  164 

L&IT  163 

Landscape  Architecture,  57,  162 

LANG,  163 

Language,  163 

Language  and  International  Trade,  58,  163 

LARCH,  162 

Late  Enrollment  Service  Charge,  16 

Latin,  163 

LAW,  163 

Law,  Liberty,  and  Justice  Emphasis  Area,  61 

Learning  Experiences,  24 

Legal  Studies,  37,  163 

Leisure  Skills,  164 

Libraries,  8 

Loans  (see  Financial  Aid) 

M 

M  E,  169 

ML,  171 

Management,  37,  68,  164 

Manufacturing  Concentration,  90 

Marketing,  68,  166 

Markets  and  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  90 

Mathematical  Sciences,  37,  86,  87,  167 

Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement  (General 

Education),  33,  34 
Mathematics  Placement  Test,  12 
Mathematics  (Teaching  Area),  96 
Mathematics  Teaching,  93 

Meal  Plans  (see  Dining  Services;  Tuition,  Board  Plans) 
Mechanical  Engineering,  80,  169 
Media  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  55 
Medical  Services,  23 
MGT,  164 
MICRO,  170 
Microbiology,  37,  49,  170 
Mid-term  Grades,  25 
Military  Leadership,  37,  64,  171,  (see  also  Reserve 

OfficersTraining  Corps) 


Minors,  35,  39,  53, 63, 65.  74,  75, 91,  108 

Minors,  Programs,  and  Degrees,  35 

Mission  Statement,  General  Education,  33 

Mission  Statement,  University,  8 

MKT  166 

Modern  Languages,  37,  60 

Modem  Languages  (Teaching  Area),  97 

Molecular  Biology  Concentration,  50 

MTHSC,  167 

Music,  37,  171 

Music  Concentration,  61 

N 

Natural  Resource  Economics,  37 

Natural  Resource  and  Economic  Policy  Concentration, 

46 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  Concentration,  77 
Natural  Resources  Management  Concentration,  47 
Nondcgree  Student  (see  Special  Student) 
Nonprofit  Leadership,  173 
NPL,  175 
NURS,  173 
Nursing,  104,  173 
NUTR,  174 
Nutrition,  174 
Nutrition  and  Dietetics  Concentration,  48 

o 

Operations  Management,  37 

Operations  Research/Management  Science  Emphasis 

Area,  86 
Option  List,  64 

Oral  Communication  Requirement,  33,  34 
Organizational  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  55 
Orientation  Programs,  15 


PA,  178 

Packaging  Science,  37,  50,  175 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management  Concentration, 

105 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management,  37,  104, 

176 
Part-time  Enrollment  (see  Part-time  Fees) 
Part-time  Fees,  16 
Pass/Fail  Option,  25 
Past  Due  Accounts,  1 7 
Patents  and  Copyrights,  2 
Performing  Arts,  1 78 
Personnel  Emphasis  Area,  90 
PHSC,  179 
PHIL,  178 

Philosophy,  37,61,  178 
PHYS,  180 
Physical  or  Biological  Science  Requirement  (General 

Education),  33,  34 
Physical  Science,  179 
Physical  Sciences  (Teaching  Area),  95 
Physics,  37,  88,  89,  180 
PKGSC,  175 
PL  PA,  181 
PLPH,  181 
Placement  Tests,  12 
Plant  Pathology,  37,  181 
Plant  Physiology,  181 
POSC,  181 

Political  Economy  Concentration,  70 
PoliticalScience,37,69,  70,  181 
Political  Science  and  Economics  (Teaching  Area),  97 
Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry,  89,  183 
PORT  184 
Portuguese,  184 
Postbaccalaureate,  15 
Posthumous  Degrees,  26 
Poultry  Business  Concentration,  43 


Poultry  Science,  37 

Preallied  Health  (see  Prcrehahiliiation  Science*) 

Prc-Bu5ines>  Program.  64 

Prcmedicinc  (sec  Preprofcssional  Health  Studie*) 

PretKcupatiorul  Therapy  (see  Prcrehabiltution  Sciences) 

Prepharmacy,  5 1 

Prephysical  Therapy  (see  Prcrehabilitation  Sciences) 

Prephysician  Assistant  Program  (see  Prerchabilitation 

Sciences) 
Preprofessional  Health  Studies,  5 1 
Preprofessional  Health  Studies  Concentration,  103 
Preprofessional  Studies,  38 
Prcrehabilitation  Sciences,  51 
Prerequisites.  27,  (see  also  Grade-Point  Ratio) 
President,  University,  6 
President's  List,  27 

Preveterinary  and  Science  Concentration,  43 
Preveterinary  Medicine.  52 
Probation,  Academic  (see  Continuing  Enrollment 

Policy) 
Product  Development  and  Merchandising  Emphasis 

Area,  90 
Production  Emphasis  Area,  39 
Production  Studies  in  Performing  Arts,  61 
Professional  Golf  Management  Concentration,  105 
PRTM,  176 
PSYCH,  184 

Psychology,  37,  71,  72,  184 
Psychology  and  Sociology  (Teaching  Area),  98 
PTC,  183 

Public  Administration  Concentration,  71 
Public  Policy,  37 
Public  Policy  Concentration,  71 
Purpose  of  Catalog,  7 

R 

R  S,  186 

READ,  185 

Reading,  185 

Readmission  of  Former  Students,  1 5 

Real  Estate  Emphasis  Area,  39,  67 

Redfem  Health  Center,  23 

Refund  of  Fees,  1 7 

Registered  Nurse  BS  Completion  Program,  104 

Registration  Requirements  (Engineering),  76 

REL,  186 

Relational/Cultural  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  55 

Religion,  37,  186 

Religious  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  61 

Repeating  Courses,  26,  (see  also  Academic  Redemption 

Policy) 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  9,  (see  also  Aerospace 

Studies;  Military  Leadership) 
Residence  Requirement,  Graduation,  26 
Residence  Halls,  16,  (see  also  Housing) 
Residence  Status  (see  Resident  Classification) 
Resident  Classification,  18 
Resident  Tuition  and  Fees,  18 
Returned  Checks,  16 
Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees,  30 
ROTC,  64  (see  also  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps) 
Rural  Sociology,  186 
RUSS,  186 
Russian,  186 


SAT  1 1 

Scholarships  (see  Financial  Aid) 

Scholastic  Aptitute  Test  (see  SAT) 

School  of  the  Arts,  54 

School  of  Design  and  Building,  54 

School  of  Education,  92 

School  of  Humantities,  54 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society,  38 

Science  Emphasis  Area,  90 

Science  Programs,  81 
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Science  Teaching,  94  Residence  Halls,  16 

Screenwriting,  38  Staff,  16 

Second  Baccalaureate  Degree,  38  Turfgrass,  38,  52 

Secondary  Education,  95,  187 

Services  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  69  TJ 

Single  Student  Housing,  23 

SOC  187  Urban  Forestry,  38 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science  Programs,  64 

Social  Science  Requirement  (General  Education),  33,  34  V 

Social  Services  Soc.ology  Emphasis  Area,  72  Veterans,  Educational  Benefits,  22 

Sociology,  38,  72,  73,  187  Vice  Presidents,  6 


SPAN,  189 


Visitors'  Center  (see  Campus  Visits  and  Tours) 


Spanish,  60,  97,  189  Visual  Arts,  62 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies,  38  Vocational-Technical  Education  Concentration,  101 

Special  Education,  98,  190 

Special  Student,  1 5  -ixj 

Sport  Management  Concentration,  106  *^ 

Sports  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  69  W  F  B,  1 94 

Statistics  Emphasis  Area,  86  W  S,  195 

Student  Affairs,  6  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology,  194 

Student  Records  (see  Academic  Records)  Withdrawal  from  Courses,  24 

Student  Responsibility,  7  Withdrawal  from  the  University,  28 

Student  Services,  23,  39  Women's  Studies,  38,  195 

Study  and  Work  Abroad,  9  Writing,  38 

Substance  Abuse  Certificate  Program,  72  Writing  Intensive  Requirement,  33,  34 


Teacher  Education  Programs,  92 
Teaching  Areas 

Biological  Sciences,  94 

Earth  Sciences,  94 

English,  95 

History  and  Geography,  96 

Mathematics,  96 

Modem  Languages,  97 

Physical  Sciences,  95 

Political  Science  and  Economics,  97 

Psychology  and  Sociology,  98 
Technical  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  69 
Technology  and  Human  Resource  Development,  99,  191 
TEXT  193 

Textile  and  Fiber  Science  Emphasis  Area,  90 
Textile  Chemistry  Emphasis  Area,  90 
Textile  Management,  89,  90,  193 
Textile  Specialties  Emphasis  Area,  90 
Textiles,  38 

Textiles  Concentration,  59 
THE  A,  194 
Theatre,  38,  194 
Theatre  Concentration,  62 
Therapeutic  Recreation  Concentration,  106 
THRD,  191 

Tiger  Stripe  Account,  16,  21 
Tourism  Concentration,  60 
Tours  (see  Campus  Visits  and  Tours) 
Transcripts,  18 
Transfer  Students,  13 

Transfer  Credit,  13,  24 

State  Policies  and  Procedures,  13 
Travel  and  Tourism  Concentration,  107 
Trustees,  University  Board  of,  6 
Tuition  and  Fees,  16 

Admissions  Deposit,  14 

Application  (see  Application,  Admission) 

Auditing,  16 

Board  Plans,  16 

Faculty  and  Staff  (see  Tuition  and  Fees,  Staff) 

Family  Housing,  16 

Full-time,  16 

Graduate  Assistant,  16 

Health  Fee,  16,  23 

Housing,  (see  Tuition  and  Fees,  Residence  Halls) 

Laboratory,  16 

Late  Enrollment,  16 

Part-time,  16 

Reflindof,  17 
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